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thmo  nre  depths  In  Bfan  that  go  the  lengths  of  lowest  Hell,  as  there  are  iMlfi^tH 
Chat  reach  highest  Heaven ;  for  are  not  both  Heaven  and  Hell  made  oat  of  hta 
Bade  b>  him,  everlasting  Miracle  and  Mystery  that  he  is  ?— Oarltu. 
Oblivion  cannot  be  Inred.— Sir Tbomas  Brownk's  "Urn  Burial.** 
Qood  and  evil  we  know,  in  the  field  of  this  world,  grow  np  together  almost  insep» 
raNy ;  and  the  knowledge  of  good  is  so  involved  and  interwoven  with  the  knowledge 
of  evil  that  those  oonAised  seeds  which  were  imposed  npon  Psyche  as  an  iiioi—oi 
abor  to  cull  out  and  sort  asunder  were  not  more  intormized.— Milton. 
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CHAPTER  I, 


iniATHMOEl    CP   WHITE   LAPllfl. 


W&iTi  Ladies  meant  neither  finow-dropSj  by  their  pretty 
i>id  Enfflteb  name,  ghosts  in  white  cere-clotbes,  nor  bellei 
Ell  white  tarlatan.  It  was  oaly  an  old  ^densely- wooded 
estate  down  in  one  of  those  counties  that  give  Ores  wick 
his  cool  clieqnered  shade  and  wild  forest  streams,  and  lend 
Birket  Ft'ster  his  shallow  sunny  brooks  and  pictiiresqae 
roadsides  ^  but  which,  I  am  told  of  superior  taste,  are 
terribly  inBipid  and  miserably  tame,  with  many  other 
epithets  I  do  not  care  to  repeat,  having  a  lingering  weak- 
ness myseh  for  the  old  bridle-paths  with  the  boughs  meet^ 
ing  above  head,  the  hawthorn  hedges  powdered  with  their 
tnowy  blossum,  and  the  rich  meadow  lands  with  their  tall 
j^TttSs'ee,  and  clover,  and  cowslips,  where  cattle  stand  ap 
tr>  their  hocke  in  fresb  wild  thyme,  and  shadows  lengthen 
slowly  and  laoily  through  long  summer  days. 

White  Ladies  was  an  ancient  and  stately  abbey,  the 
last  relic  of  laods  once  wide  and  numerous  as  Warwick's 
rre  he  fell  at  Gladsmoor  Heatb ;  a  single  possession- 
r bough  that  lordly  enough — where  it  bad  once  been  bn^ 
*»iie  among  a  crowded  beadroll  of  estates  that  had  stretched 
over  counties  before  they  were  parcelled  out  and  divided, 
Bome  amongst  the  hungry  cotirtiers  who  fattened  upon 
abbey  lands ;  some  among  the  Hanoverian  rabble,  who 
scrambled  for  the  goodly  spoils  of  loyal  gentlemen  ;  some, 
later  on,  among  the  vampires  of  Israel,  who,  like  their 
forefather  and  first  usurer,  Jacob,  know  well  how  to  treat 
with  the  famished,  and  sell  us  our  mess  of  pottage  at  no 
imaller  price  than  our  birtbrtght     In  the  days  of  Monkery 
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ftnd  of  Holy  Church ,  Whit-e  Ladlee  bad  been  a  great 
Dominican  monasterj,  rich  in  its  wealth  and  famous  in 
its  sanctity ;  and  though  since  those  days  the  great  Gothia 
pile  bad  been  blasted  with  petronels,  burned  with  flame, 
and  riddled  with  the  bullets  of  the  Ironsides,  when  the 
western  sun  slanted  in  flecks  of  gold  through  the  boughs 
of  the  wych-elms  aad  fell  on  the  panes  of  the  blazoned 
windows,  o?  the  moonlight  streaming  across  the  sward, 
gleamed  through  the  pointed  arches  aad  aiBles  and  down 
the  ivy-co¥^ered  cloisters,  the  abbey  had  still  a  stately 
and  solemn  beauty,  given  to  it  in  ancient  days  by  the 
cunning  hand  of  master  masons,  in  the  days  when  men 
built  for  art  and  not  for  greed,  and  lavished  love  in  lien 
of  lasting  gold,  when  they  worked  for  a  long*lifetitne  to 
leave  some  imperishable  record  of  their  toil,  grandly  heed- 
less how  their  names  might  perish  and  be  forgot  It 
stood  down  in*  deep  secluded  valleys  on  the  borders  of 
Wales,  shut  in  by  deiase  forest  lands  that  covered  hill  and  , 
dale  for  miles  about  it,  and  sheltered  in  their  recesses  the^l 
dun  deer  in  their  coverts  and  the  grey  herons  by  their 
pools;  a  silent,  solitary,  royal  place,  where  tbe  axe  never 
»ounded  among  the  centenarian  trees,  and  the  sylraa 
glory  was  never  touched  by  the  Yandal  of  time  and  the 
Goth  of  steam  that  are  swiftly  sapping  what  Tudor  icono- ; 
clasts  spared,  and  destroyiog  what  Puritan  petards  left  free. 
Throygb  the  dark  elm-boughs  that  swayed  against  tbe 
marvellous  carvings  with  which  Norman  builders  had 
enriched  the  abbey;  through  tbe  tangled  ivy  that  hid 
where  Cromwell's  breach  bad  blasted,  aud  where  Henry's 
troops  had  sacked ;  through  the  deep  heraldic  blazonries 
upon  the  panes,  where  the  arms  of  the  Strathmores  with 
their  fierce  motto,  "  Slay^  and  spare  noiP^  wore  stained  j 
the  summer  sun  shone  into  one  of  the  chambers  at  White 
Ladies,  In  olden  days,  and  turn-by-turn  as  time  went 
on  and  fortunes  changed^  the  chamber  had  been  the 
audience-place  of  the  Lord  Abbot,  where  he  had  received 
high  nobles  who  sought  the  sanctuary  because  the  price 
of  blood  was  on  their  heads,  or  thriftless  kings  of  Planta- 
genet  who  came  to  pray  the  aid  of  Mother  Church  for 
largesse  to  their  troops  ere  they  set  sail  for  Palestine,  It 
fcad  been  the  bower-room  of  a  captive  queen,  where  Mary 
liftd  fiat  Of  er  her  tapestry  thinking  of  the  days  so  long 
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gone  by,  when  on  her  soft  childish  brow,  fair  witL  tbo 
bcfttitj  of  Stnart  and  Guise,  the  astrologer  bad  Been  tJie 
taint  of  foreshadowed  woe  and  the  presag^e  of  death  under 
the  soft  golden  curls.  It  had  been  the  favorite  haunt  of 
Court  beauties  where  they  had  read  the  last  paper  of 
Spec,  and  pondered  over  new  pulvillios,  and  rejoiced  that 
the  peace  had  been  made  at  Utrecht,  to  bring  them  tho 
French  mode  and  Paris  chocolate,  and  thought  in  their 
secretly -d  is  affected  hearts  of  the  riaing  that  was  fomenting 
among  the  gallant  geutlemen  of  the  North,  and  of  th« 
cypher  letter  lying  under  the  lace  in  their  bosoms  fi-om 
one  brave  to  rasbuess,  and  thrice  wcU-ljeloved  because  in 
danger  for  the  Cause,  who  was  travelling  secretly  and 
Bwiftly  to  St  Germain.  Now  the  Flantagenets  had  diod 
out,  root  and  branch,  and  the  tapestry  woven  by  Mary 
was  faded  and  moth-eaten^  and  the  Comt  beauties  were 
laid  in  the  chapel  vault,  and  oriel -chamber  was  scented 
with  Manillas,  BurgendieB^  and  liqueurs,  while  three  or 
four  men  sat  at  breakfast  with  a  group  of  retrievers  on 
the  hearth.  The  sun  falling  through  the  casements,  shone 
on  the  brass  andirons,  the  oak  carvings,  the  purple  silk  of 
the  hangings  on  the  walls,  and  on  the  game  and  fruita, 
the  steaming  coffee  and  the  golden  Khenish,  that  were 
crowded  in  profusion  on  the  table,  at  which  the  host  and 
the  guests  of  White  Ladies  lounged,  smoking  and  looking 
over  the  contents  of  the  letter-bag,  peeling  an  apricot,  or 
cutting  into  a  haunch  a  la  Marinade,  silent,  lazy,  and  inert 
lot  there  was  nothing  to  tempt  them  out  but  the  rabbitSi 
and  the  morning  was  warm  and  the  shaded  room  pleasant 
At  the  head  of  bis  table  the  host  sat  n  the  deep  shadow, 
where  the  light  of  the  outer  day  did  not  reach,  but  left  thn 
dark  purple  hangings  of  the  wall  with  the  dead  gold  of 
their  embroideries  in  gloom  behind  him,  at  the  back  of  his 
lauteutl.  He  was  a  man  then  of  nine-and-twenty  or 
thirty,  hut  looked  something  older  than  be  was;  he 
was  tall  and  slightly  made,  and  wore  a  black  velvet  morn- 
ing- coat  His  face  was  Bingularly  striking  and  impressive, 
more  by  expression  than  by  feature — it  was  such  a  eounte- 
naoce  as  you  see  in  old  Italian  portraits,  and  in  some 
Vandykes,  bearing  in  Ihcm  power  strangely  blended  with 
passion,  and  repose  with  recklessness;  his  hair,  moutttache, 
uid  beard  were  of  a  dark  chestnut  hue|  his  mouth  waa 
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?eiy  beautifully  formed,  with  the  Bmile  gene  roue  ^  Uut  rmre 
the  eyebrows  were  dark,  Btraight,  and  finely  pencilled; 
the  eyes  grey.  And  it  was  in  these,  as  they  ligh  tenet  1 
to  steel~!ike  brilliance,  or  darkened  black  as  night  with 
instan  tan  eons  and  pitiless  anger,  that  an  acute  phjaiogn  - 
mist  would  have  inferred  danger  and  evil  to  himsoK 
»nd  to  others,  that  would  arise  from  a  spring  as  yet, 
perhaps,  unknown  and  concealed  ;  and  that  an  artist  study- 
ing his  face,  in  which  hm  art  would  have  found  no  flaw, 
would  have  said  that  this  man  would  he  relentless,  and 
might  have  predicted  of  him,  as  the  Southern  sculptor 
prophesied  of  Charles  Stuart,  ''Something  evil  will  befall 
him.     He  carries  misfortune  on  hie  face." 

He  lay  back  in  hie  chair,  turning  over  bis  lettera,  loot 
ing  idly  one  by  one  at  them,  not  opening  some,  and  not 
reading  wholly  through  any  j  many  of  them  had  femioine 
superecriptions,  and  scarlet  or  azure  chiS'res  at  the  seal, 
as  delicately  scented  as  though  they  had  been  brought  by 
Bome  Court  page,  rather  than  by  the  rough  route  of  the  mail- 
bag.  They  afforded  him  a  certain  amusement  that  sum- 
mer's morning,  and  Strath  more  of  White  Ladies — this 
man  with  the  eyes  of  a  Catiline,  and  the  face  of  a  Strafford 
— had  no  care  gi-eater  on  hia  mind  for  either  the  preaent 
or  the  future  just  then  than  that  his  keepers  had  told  him 
the  broods  were  very  scanty,  and  the  young  birds  had 
died  off  shockingly  in  the  early  parts  of  the  spring ;  that 
he  was  summoned  to  go  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Bulgaria  to  confer  wiih  a  crabbed  Prince  Michel,  before 
be  cared  to  leave  England  j  and  that  one  of  his  fair  cor- 
respondents, Nina  Hon  toll  eu,  a  Free  Companion,  whose 
motto  blazoned  on  her  pretty  fluttering  pennon,  wafi  ^ 
very  rapacious  ^Houi  prendre  P^  might  be  a  little  more 
troublesome  and  exigeante  than  was  agreeable,  and  giv« 
him  a  taste  of  the  tenacious  griffcs  now  that  he  had  tired 
of  playing  with  the  pattes  de  velours.  He  had  nothing 
graver  or  darker  to  trouble  him,  as  be  leant  back  ia  hia 
fauteuil  in  the  shadow  where  the  sunlight  did  not  come, 
glancing  out  now  and  then  to  the  massee  of  forest,  and 
the  grey  cloisters,  ivy-hung  and  crumbling  to  imna.  tlal 
were  given  to  view  through  thfc  opened  casement  of  thf^ 
arched  wmdows  of  his  chamber.  His  face  was  the  face 
of  a  Stata-conspiratDr  of  Velasquez,  of  a  doomed  i*fobli 
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of  YaDdyke ;  but  his  life  was  the  easy,  nonchalant,  in^ 
troubled,  UDchequered  life  of  an  English  gentleman  of  oui 
days  ;  and  his  thoughts  were  the  thoughts  that  are  natural 
to,  and  that  run  in  couple  with,  such  a  life.  "  Born  to 
cala/nity  *•  would  have  been  as  little  applicable  to  Strath 
mord  as  it  seemed  to  Charles  of  England^  when  he  and 
Tilliere  looked  into  the  long  eyes  of  the  Spanish  donnae 
■nd  drank  to  the  loveliness  of  Henriette  de  Bourbon. 
But  in  those  joyous,  brilliant  days  of  Madrid  and  Paris, 
the  shadow  of  the  future  had  not  fallen  across  the  threshold 
of  Whitehall — neither  as  yet  iaad  it  fallen  here  across  the 
threshold  of  White  Ladies. 

He  looked  up  and  turned  a  little  in  his  chair  as  the 
door  opened,  and  the  smile  that  was  the  more  brilliant 
and  attractive  because  extremely  rare,  lighted  his  face. 

**  You  incorrigible  fellow  1  the  coffee  is  cold,  and  the 
elarct  is  corked,  and  the  omelettes  are  overdone,  but  it's 
no  more  than  you  deserve.  Won*t  you  ever  be  punctual  t 
We  were  going  down  to  Hurst  Warren  at  nine,  and  it's 
.ow  eleven.  You  are  the  most  idle  dog,  Errollj  under 
^eaven  I" 

"You  were  only  down  yourself  six  minutes  and  a  half 
ago  (1  a^ked  Craven),  so  don't  you  talk,  my  good  fellow. 
You  have  been  reading  the  first  volume  of  the  ^Amours 
d'une  Femme,'  and  sending  the  rabbits  to  the  deuce ;  and 
Pve  been  reading  the  second,  and  consigning  them  to  the 
devil^  60  nous  sommes  quittes.  A  summer  morning's 
made  for  a  French  novel  in  bed,  with  the  window  open 
and  the  birds  singing  outside ;  pastorals  and  pruriencies 
go  uncommonly  nicely  together,  rather  like  lemons  and 
rum,  you  know.     Contrasts  axe  always  chic/" 

With  which  enunciation  of  doctrine  the  new  comer  sat 
down,  rolled  his  chair  up  to  the  table,  and  began  an 
inspection  of  some  lobster  cutlets  k  la  Mar^chale»  taking 
a  cup  of  creamy  chocolate  from  the  servant  behind  him, 
while  Strath  more  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  stili  on  his 
lips,  and  a  cordial  look  in  his  eyes,  as  if  the  mere  sound 
of  the  other^s  voice  were  pleasant  to  him.  The  belated 
guest  was  a  man  of  bis  own  age,  or  some  few  years  older, 
in  frame  and  ginew  be  was  superb  j  id  style  he  was  rathei 
like  a  dashing  Free  Lance,  a  gallant  debonnair  captain  o( 
Bombon^s  ReiterBf  with  hi^  magnificent  muscle  and  reek 
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.eftg  bnlliaoce,  though  be  was  as  gentle  as  a  woman  and 
aB  lazy  as  a  CJrcasslati  girL  He  called  himself  the  hand 
somest  man  in  the  Service,  and  had  the  palm  given  him 
undisputinglj ;  for  the  frank,  elear^  azure  eyes  that  grew 
fio  soft  in  love,  bo  trustful  in  friendshipi  the  long  fair  hair 
H  wee  ping  off  a  forehoad  white  as  the  most  delicate  blonde '% 
the  handsome  features  with  their  sunny  candour  and  their 
gay  sensuous  smile^  made  bis  face  almost  as  attractive  to 
men  as  to  women.  As  for  the  latter,  indeed,  they  strewed 
b'e  path  with  the  conqueror *s  myrtle-leaves.  His  loves 
were  as  innumerable  as  the  stars,  and  by  no  means  so 
eternal ;  aod  if  now  and  then  the  beau  sexe  bad  the  best 
of  the  warfare,  it  was  only  because  tbey  are  never  com- 
pasBiouate  to  those  who  surrender  to  them  at  once^  and 
whom  they  can  bind  and  lead  captive  at  their  will,  which 
the  least  experienced  could  do  at  one  stroke  with  Bertie 
Err  oil,  as  be  freely  and  lamentingly  confessed.  The  Beau 
Sabreur  (as  he  bad  been  nicknamed,  k  ]a  Murat,  from  his 
cornethood,  partly  from  some  back-handed  strokes  of  hi« 
in  Caffr eland,  partly  from  the  personal  beauty  which  be 
inherited  from  a  race  whose  beauty  was  all  their  patri- 
mony), terrific,  as  his  science  could  tell  when  he  put 
the  gloves  on,  and  daring,  as  the  chronielee  of  the  Cape 
liecreed  him  to  be  in  the  saddle  and  the  skirmish,  was  soft 
as  silk  in  the  bands  of  a  beauty,  and  impressionable  and 
plastic  as  wax  when  fairy  fingers  were  at  work.  He  had 
never  in  bis  life  resisted  a  women,  and  avowed  himself 
utterly  unable  to  do  so.  Have  you  ever  known  the  muscle 
that  brought  Lao  me  don  to  grief  of  any  avail  against  the 
Lydian  Queen? 

"  Letters  1  Why  will  tbey  write  them  f*  he  said,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  Fmall  heap  of  feminine  correspondence  piled 
beside  his  plate,  "It's  such  a  pity  I  it  only  makes  us  feel 
bearish,  bored,  and  miserably  ungrateful;  wastes  an  hour 
to  get  through  them  religiously,  or  bangs  a  millstone  of 
unperformed  doty  and  unexpiated  debt  about  our  necks 
for  the  livelong  day,  till  post-time  comes  round  again  and 
makes  bad  worse  1" 

u  ^ijy  ^11  tiigy  write  them  V^  echoed  Strathmore,  giving 
a  eon  temp  tuoas  push  of  his  elbow  to  Nina  Montolieu'a 
envelope,  a  souvenir  of  the  past  season,  with  which  he 
could  very  well  haye  dispensed.    "  Our  Brinvilliers  p^^Lsoi? 
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as  with  patebouli  paper ^  and  a  tab  us  with  %  crowqcUl 

One  might  like  to  *  die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain,'  but  1 
would  rather  not  die  of  a  billet  of  three-see ated  sheeta 
crossed  I  Correspondence  is  cruel — with  women.  If  you 
donU  aDSwer  them,  you  feel  sinful  a  ad  discourteous  ;  if  you 
da  answer  them,  you  only  supply  tbem  with  ammunition 
to  fire  ou  to  you  afresh  with  fifty  more  roundft  of  grape 
ftnd  cauigter.  They  love  to  spend  their  whole  mominj^ 
ikimmiug  over  a  thousand  lines,  and  wiadlBg  up  witb 
*  ToujouTs  k  toi  I'  They  love  to  write  honey  to  you  with 
one  pen,  and  gall  about  you  with  another ;  they  love  to 
address  their  dearest  friends  oa  a  rose-tinted  sheet,  and 
blot  it  to  damn  them  on  a  cream-colored  one.  Writing  ia 
women's  juMier ;  but  it  is  deucedly  hard  that  they  will 
inflict  the  results  upon  us  I** 

'*  IVb  an  odd  psychological  fact  that  women  will  write 
oa  for  twelve  months  unanswered,  as  religiously  as  they 
wipe  their  pens,  omit  their  dates,  aad  believe  ia  the 
aeceleratioa  of  postal  speed,  by  au  '  immediate-  on  the 
envelope,"  put  in  Phil  Dauvers  from  the  bottom  of  th# 
table,  helping  himself  to  some  Strasbourg  p&t^.  "  Some 
of  them  write  delightfully,  though^ — ^Tricksey  BellevoLt 
does.  Her  notes  are  the  most  delicious  oUa  podrida  of 
news^  mots,  hi  storiettes,  and  Uttle  tit-bits  of  confidence 
imaginable ;  she  always  tells  you,  too,  mischievous  thinga 
of  the  people  you  don't  like,  iastead  of  scandalizing  people 
you  do,  after  the  ordinary  fashion.  Her  letters  are  not 
bad  fun  at  all  when  you  Ye  smoking,  And  want  eocaething 
to  look  at  for  ten  minutes." 

''1^11  tell  ber  how  you  rate  tbem!  She's  going  to 
Charlemont  nest  weeL  See  if  you  get  »ny  more  lettere, 
Phil  I"  cried  ErrolL 

**  My  dear  fellow,  if  we  turned  king's  evldenca  on  one 
another,  I  don't  think  we  should  get  any  more  foK'iima 
favors  at  all  I"  laughed  Strathmore.  "  Yery  few  of  them 
would  relish  the  chit*chat  about  them  if  they^d  correcl 
reports  from  the  club  windows  and  short-hand  notes  from 
the  smoking-rooms.  Would  you  be  let  in  again  to  tha 
riolet  boudoir  in  Bru ton-street  if  Lady  Fitss  knew  youM 
told  me  last  night  that  she  had  the  very  devil's  own 
temper?  and  would  Con  be  called  'ami  choisi  de  aon 
e<eur/  if  Madame  la  Baronne  know  that  when  be  g«U  hei 
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QOtiiS  he  BBjBf '  Deuce  take  the  woman  I— how  ehe  botheri/ 

indibly^  m  Whitens?  Try  that  grilse,  Laugton — it  w»l 
IB  the  river  yeaterdajr." 

"  And  is  prime.  It  would  have  been  worth  Georgie'i 
trolling." 

"  Georgie  loBt  all  her  rings  last  week  in  the  Dee — fire 
thousaQd  pounds*  worth  in  diamonds  and  sapphires — served 
her  perfectly  right  I  What  business  has  she  with  March 
browns  and  dun  governors  ?"  said  the  host  of  White 
Ladies,  drawing  a  plate  of  peaches  to  him.  *'  I  cannot 
conceive  what  women  are  about  when  they  take  up  that 
line  of  thing.  How  can  tbey  imagine  an  ill-done  replica 
of  ourselves  can  attract  us  ?  A  fast  woman  is  an  anomaly, 
and  all  anomalies  are  jarring  and  hiKarre.  To  kiss  lipa 
that  smell  of  smoke — to  bear  one's  belle  amie  welcome 
one  with  *  All  serene  V — to  see  her  '  bugle  eye-ball  and  her 
cheek  of  cream'  only  sparkle  and  flnsh  for  a  tan  gallop  and 
a  Kawclifife  yeariing — to  have  her  boudoir  as  horsy  as  the 
Corner,  and  her  walk  a  cross  between  a  swing  and  a  strut! 
Pah  I  give  me  women  as  soft,  and  as  delicate,  and  as 
velvet  as  my  peaches  !'■ 

*^  Peaches?"  put  in  ErrolL  ''Ominous  simile  1  Your 
soft  women  have  an  uncommonly  hard  stone  at  their 
core,  and  a  kernel  that's  poison  under  the  velvet  skin,  mou 
cher  Gift!" 

*'8oit/  T  only  brush  the  bloom,  and  taste  the  sweet- 
ness 1"  yawned  Strathmore.  "  A  wise  man  never  lingeri 
1^  Dg  enough  over  the  same  to  have  time  to  come  to  the 
core.  With  peaches  and  women,  it's  only  the  side  next 
the  sun  thfit's  tempting;  if  you  find  acid  in  either,  leave 
them  for  the  downy  blush  of  another  I  How  poetic  we 
grow !  Is  it  the  Rhenish  ?  That  rich,  old,  amber,  mellow- 
wine  always  has  a  flavor  of  Hoffmann's  fancies  and  Jean 
Paul's  verse  about  it;  it  smells  of  the  Eheingan  !  I  don't 
wonder  Schiller  took  his  inspirations  from  it.  I  aay, 
EiToll,  I  heard  from  Rokeby  this  moininj^'.  He  doesn't 
say  a  word  about  the  S artery  betting,  nor  yet  of  the  White 
Duchess  scandal.  He  is  only  full  of  two  things  :  Lt 
Pucelle's  chances  of  the  Prix  de  Rastatt  at  Baden,  and 
of  this  beauty  he's  raving  of,  something  superbj  according 
to  him^  a  Creole,  1  think  he  says — Lady  Yavasonr  I  Really 
one's  bored  to  death  with  ecstacies  about  that  woman! 
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Have  yoQ  heard  the  name  f    I  ha^e  lots  of  times,  but  Vrm 

always  misBed  her." 

*  *  T  a  vaB  our  ?  T  a  v  asour  7  Th  e  d  e  uce ,  I  h  are — rather  I " 
said  Enroll,  thrown  ioto  a  beatific  vision  by  the  mere  name 
of  the  lady  under  discussion,  stroMng  bis  soft,  silky  men- 
Btacbe^  while  he  stirred  some  more  cream  into  his  chocolate, 

**  Who  is  she  ?'*  asked  Langton,  who  was  only  just  back 
from  a  ten  years'  campaign  in  Sclnde,  curling  a  loose  leaf 
ronnd  hie  Manilla. 

"More  than  I  can  tell  you,  tres-cber.  I  beliere  it's 
more  than  anybody  knows.  She  sprang  into  society  like 
Aphrodite  from  the  sea-foam.  One  may  as  well  be  grace* 
ftil  in  metaphor,  eh  f  Yoa  mean  a  Creole,  Stratbmore,  who 
made  a  tremendous  row  at  St  Petersburg — came  nobody 
knew  precisely  whence — hadn't  been  seen  till  she  appeared 
as  Lady  Tav asour  and  Taus  tooling  a  six-in-hand  pony- 
trap,  with  pages  of  honor  in  lapis-lazuli  liveries,  that 
created  a  furore  in  Longchamps,  and  made  the  Pr^  Ca- 
talan crowded  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her.  Ever  since  then 
all  Enrope^s  been  at  her  feet  P* 

**  Tbftt^s  the  woman  t"  broke  in  Dan  vers*  ^'  Oh,  sbe^s 
diTine,  they  say  I  Everybody  goes  mad  after  her,  and 
can't  help  himself  I  Scrope  Waverley  raved  of  her;  he 
saw  her  at  Biarritz,  and  swears  she's  qnite  matchless. 
She's  the  most  capriciooa  coquette,  too,  that  ever  broke 
hearts  with  a  fan^handle  I" 

'' Hearts!  Faugh  1"  sneered  Strathmore;  and,  when 
he  sneered,  his  face  was  very  cold — a  coldness  straogely 
at  variance  with  the  swift,  dark  passions  that  slumbered 
in  his  eyes.  "  My  good  fellow,  don't  give  us  a  rdchauffd 
of  Scrope  Waverley's  sentimental  nonsense  de  grace! 
The  man  must  he  weaker  than  the  fan-handle  if  he  be 
ruled  by  it/' 

BrroU  lifted  his  eyebrows,  and  sighed  : 

"May  be  I  But  the  little  ivory  sticks  play  the  deuce 
with  us  when  they're  well  managed," 

"Speak  fop  yourself  I  Don't  make  your  confessions  in 
the  plural,  that  their  betise  may  sound  general,  pray  T* 

"  Oh,  you — you're  a  confou  nded  <eold  fellow  I  Wear 
chained  armour,  wrap  yourself  in  asbestos^  and  all  thai 
iort  of  thing ;  *  lava  kisses'  wouldn't  melt  yon,  and  Helen 
woiitdn^t  move  yon  unless  you  ehoae  1" 
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Strathmor^  laughed  a  litt.e  as  he  braahed  a  gnat  off  i>ti 
velyet  sleeve  of  hie  coat: 

**  Why  shotild  the  j  F  It  is  only  foolB  wbo  go  in  fetters. 
I  can  not  comprehend  that  madness  about  a  woman — to 
lie  at  her  feet  and  come  at  ber  call,  and  take  her  careseeg 
one  minute  and  neglect  her  the  next,  as  if  you  were  her 
epaniel,  with  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  live  in  her 
bondage !  It  is  miserably  contemptible  J  What  Is  weak* 
nms  if  that  ian't  one,  eh  ?" 

Erroll  flung  the  envelope  with  the  scarlet  chiffre,  lying 
on  the  table  within  reach  of  his  hand,  at  bis  host  and 
friend,  as  proof  and  reproof  of  the  nullity  of  bis  doctrines, 

"Most  noble  lordl  you  have  the  cheek  to  talk  coldly 
and  disdainfully  like  that,  while  you  know  yon  are  in  the 
griffes  of  the  Montolien,  and  Heaven  knows  how  many 
others  besides  I" 

Strathmore  laughed  as  the  envelope  fluttered  down  on 
the  ground,  falling  short  of  him  where  he  lay  back  in  bis 
fanteuil : 

"  B6casse  I  that  is  a  very  different  affair,  IS'ina  is  a 
dashing  little  lawless  lady,  and  knows  how  to  pillage  with 
both  hands ;  one  must  pay  if  one  dallies  with  the  Free 
Companions,  You  don't  suppose  she  ever  held  me  in  her 
bondage,  or  flattered  herself  she  did  for  an  hour,  do  yoo  ? 
1^0  one  was  ever  in  love  with  that  sort  of  women  aftfsr 
twenty,  one  makes  love  to  them,  en  paren these  as  it  were, 
of  course,  but  that's  quite  another  thing.  It  is  how  yon 
lose  your  hearts,  how  you  hang  on  a  smile,  how  you  let 
yourselves  be  marked  and  hit  and  brought  down  like  the 
eilliest  noddy-bird  that  ever  sat  to  be  shot  at,  how  you  go 
mad  after  one  woman,  and  that  one  woman  with,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  nothing  worth  worshipping  about  her — 
it  is  that  which  I  can't  understand." 

*'  Tant  mieux  pour  vousi"  said  Erroll,  softly,  and  with 
&  profound  sigh  of  envy.  "Go  about  with  your  noli  ma 
tangere  shield,  and  be  piously  thankful  you've  got  it  then. 
Only  the  '  haughty  in  their  strength/  et  csetera,  you  know 
-^what's  the  rest  of  the  scriptural  warning  ? — unbelievers 
do  come  to  grief  sometimes  for  their  hardened  heterodoxy  I 
This  superb  Vavasour — I  want  dreadfully  to  see  her 
They  say  she  is  the  best  thing  we  have  had  for  a  long 
Ume,  «ince  the  Duchesae  dlvore  -^as  in  her  first  prime  * 
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''  Se  miiBt  be  the  same  I  heard  ao  muciL  aliovl  at  PteK 
lasi  ^TTfnter ;  she  was  passn^  the  seasoa  m  R^m^^  ao  I 
missftd  her.  ffiie  has  the  most  warwacd  eaprieeft.  tiker 
aajr  of  12LJ  Irriii^  iromao^*'  said  Daarersy  tnminir  orer  tbe 
SeaTcs  of  the  monmi^  P^P^^ ;  ^  ^'^  ^^  capritx*  ^Ww 
heUefemme  are  always  bewhchmg  mad  always  penii^s»> 
ble.  A  great  beaotr  has  no  sins ;  she  mar  do  what  she 
Ekes,  and  we  fbrgiTe  her,  eren  with  the  leopani-dLaws  in 
oar  akm.  The  prettr  panther!  h  looks  so  handsome  and 
so  soft ;  its  Terr  crimes  are  only  misehiel" 

"'  To«  haren^  been  in  Sonde,  PhU,*^  said  Lanpoo.  wtdk 
the  grim  naOe  of  a  rieux  sabreor  who  hears  those  who 
hare  oerer  suffered  jest  at  sears;  while  their  host»  lathet 
tiled  €i  this  breakfast-chat  aboot  women,  tamed  to  hs 
unopened  correspondence,  till  his  guests,  haring  thrown 
their  letters  away,  to  be  answered  at  any  distant  and  haa> 
aidoas  fatnre.  baring  yawned  orer  the  paperSv  casoaUr 
remarking  that  that  poor  deril  Allington's  diTorte  case 
was  put  off  dll  next  session^  or  that  there  was  an  awful 
row  in  South  Mexico,  rose  by  general  consent,  and  b^an 
to  think  of  the  rabbits. 

White  Ladies  was  one  of  the  pleasantesc  places  to  risit 
at  in  England.  A  long  beadroQ  might  hare  been  cited 
of  booses  that  eclipsed  it  in  erery  point — but  the  abbey 
had  a  charm,  as  it  had  a  beauty,  of  its  own ;  and  those 
who  went  thither  once  always  gare  the  preference  to  a 
second  invitation  there,  orer  those  to  other  places.  In 
the  deep  recesses  of  its  rast  forest-lands  there  were  drores 
of  deer  that  gave  more  royals  in  one  day*s  sport  than  were 
erer  foiud  south  of  the  Cheviots^  In  the  dark  pools,  some 
€i  them  well-nigh  inaccessible,  where  they  lay  between 
gorze-corered  hills  or  down  in  wooded  valleys,  the  wild 
fowl  flocked  by  legions.  The  river,  that  ran  in  and  out, 
of  which  you  just  caught  glimp:^es  from  the  west  windows;, 
dashing  between  the  bows  in  the  distance,  was  fiuned  fo: 
its  salmon,  and  had  in  olden  days  given  char  and  trout  to 
the  tables  of  the  monastery,  whose  celebrity  had  reached 
to  royal  Windsor  and  princely  Sheen,  and  made  the  Tudors 
eoTetous  for  the  land  and  water  that  yielded  such  gooa 
Cue.  Sport  was  to  be  had  in  perfection  among  the  brakes 
and  woods  at  White  Ladies ;  and  within  its  art-stained 
windows ;  even  in  the  verv  bachelor  dens  overlooking  the 
2»  "  B 
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graj  elofsters,  there  was  luxury  and  comfort;  and  fan 
women  used  to  come  down  to  White  Ladies,  lovelr 
enough  to  rouse  the  sleeping  Dominicans  from  their  graves 
MB  they  swept  through  the  aisles  of  the  chapel;  and 
laughter  would  ring  out  from  the  smob'ng-room,  when 
the  men  had  their  feet  in  the  papooshes  and  their  Ma- 
nillas in  their  mouths,  loud  enough  to  wake  all  the  echoes 
of  the  abbey,  and  make  the  dead  monks  lying  under  the 
Bward  turn  in  their  tombs  and  cross  themselves  at  the 
profanity  of  their  successors  and  supplanters. 

White  Ladies  was  a  grand  old  place,  and  Strathmore 
was  envied  by  most  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance  for  its 
possession.  It  had  come  to  him  by  the  distaff  side,  from 
his  mother's  father,  who,  failing  heirs  male  in  the  direct 
line,  had  left  it  to  his  daughter's  second  son  on  condition 
tihat  he  assumed  his  name.  By  a  strange  chance,  Strath- 
more bore  a  close  resemblance  to  his  mother's  line,  whose 
name  he  had  taken ;  he  had  nothing  either  in  feature  or 
in  character  in  common  with  the  easy,  inert,  sensual,  pla- 
cable, Saxon  Castlemeres,  with  their  Teuton  good  humor 
and  their  Teuton  phlegm,  but  he  inherited  in  every  point 
the  features  of  the  Strathmores,  that  courtly,  silent,  Nor- 
man race,  swift  and  fierce  in  passion,  dark  and  implacable 
in  hate,  keen  to  avenge,  slow  to  forgive,  imperious  in  love, 
and  cold  in  hate;  and  with  the  features  might  go  the 
character.  Others  do  not  know,  we  do  not  know  our- 
selves, all  that  lies  latent  in  us,  until  the  seeds  of  good  or 
evil  that  are  hidden  and  unknown  germinate  to  deed  and 
blossom  into  action,  and  make  us  reap  for  weal  or  woe  the 
harvest  we  have  sown.  If  with  the  countenance  he  in- 
herited the  character  of  those  who  had  ruled  before  him 
%t  White  Ladies,  there  had  been  little  in  his  life  up  to  this 
morniDg,  when  he  sat  drinking  his  Rhenish  and  looking 
over  his  letters  in  the  oriel-room  at  the  Abbey  that  warm 
summer  day,  to  develop  the  unroused  nature.  The  darker 
traits  might  have  died  out  with  the  darker  times,  as  the 
mailed  surcoat  of  steel  had  been  replaced  by  a  velvet 
moming-coat,  as  the  iron  portcullis  ha!d  been  put  away  by 
a  gold-fringed  portiere,  as  the  culverin  above  the  gateway 
had  been  removed  for  the  soft,  silken  folds  of  a  flag.  Lions 
long  kept  in  a  tame  life  lose  their  desert  instinct  and  their 
Uarst  for  blood ;  so  the  Strathmores  in  long  centuries  of 
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euart  life  might  bare  outworn  asd  lost  what  had  bean  eri) 
and  dangerous  in  them  in  the  days  of  Plantagenet,  of 
Lancaster,  and  of  York.  Or^  if  the  nature  were  not  dead, 
but  only  sleeping,  there  was  nothing  to  arouse  it;  life 
went  smoothly  and  well  with  Strath  more ;  he  had  birth, 
fortune,  talents  of  a  hifrh  order ;  he  was  courted  by  women, 
partly  because  he  was  very  cold  to  them,  chiefly,  doubt* 
[ess,  because  he  was  son  of  the  Marquig  of  Caatlemero  and 
master  of  White  Ladies.  In  a  diplomatic  career  he  bad  a 
wide  Held  for  the  ambitions  that  attracted  him — the  am- 
bition not  of  place,  wealth,  or  title,  but  of  Power,  the  deep, 
subtle  state  power  that  had  in  all  ages  fascinated  the 
Stratbmores,  and  been  wielded  by  them  successfully  and 
skilfully.  Life  lay  clear,  brilliant,  unruffled  behind  him  and 
before  him ;  singularly  gencroun,  caring  little  for  money  or 
for  luxury,  he  was  cordially  Hked  by  men»  though  there 
v/ere  some,  of  course,  who  as  cordially  hated  him  ;  and  if 
there  ran  in  his  blood  the  old  spirit  of  the  Strathmorea 
that  had  in  ancient  days  begotten  their  fierce  motto,  ■'  Slay^ 
tmd  spare  not;'^^  that  had  often  worked  their  own  doom 
and  been  their  own  scourge ;  that  gleamed  from  their  eyea 
ifl  the  old  portraits  by  Antonio  More,  and  Jameson^  and 
Vandyke,  hanging  in  the  Yaulted  picture-gallery  at  the 
Afabey,  and  that  made  those  who  looked  on  them  under- 
Hand  how  those  courtly,  elegant,  sua  Ye  gentlemen  had 
l^een  swift  to  steel,  and  pitiless  in  pursuit,  and  imperious 
Id  ire — if  this  spirit  still  ran  in  his  blood,  it  was  dormani, 
4nd  had  never  been  wakened  to  its  strength*  Opportunity 
La  the  forcing-house  that  gives  birth  to  all  things  ;  without 
it,  seeds  will  never  ripen  into  fruity  with  it,  much  that 
might  otherwise  have  died  out  inocuous  expands  to  baue- 
fill  force,  Man  works  half  bis  own  doom,  and  circumstanca 
works  the  other  half.  Yet,  because  we  have  not  been 
tempted,  we  therefore  believe  we  can  stand;  because  we 
have  not  yet  been  brought  nigh  the  furnace,  we  therefore 
hold  ourselves  to  be  0  re-proof  I  Mes  frtres,  the  best  of 
us  are  fools,  I  fearl  The  steef  is  not  proven  till  it  bag 
passed  through  the  flames. 

Sooner  or  later  —  though  they  may  lie  to  it  long,  half  a 
lifetime,  perhaps^ I  believe  that  men  and  women  are  all 
true  to  their  physiognomies;  that  they  prove,  sooner  or 
Iftier,  that  the  index  Nature  baa  writ  (^though  writ  id  cmi^ 
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Ued,  uncertain  characters  that  few  can  read  altogethef 
aright)  opon  their  features  is  not  a  wrong  or  a  false  one* 
Men  lie,  but  Nature  does  not,  Thej  dissemble,  but  she 
speaks  out.  They  conceal^  but  she  tells  the  truth.  What  ii 
caryed  OB  the  features,  will  develop,  some  time  or  other^ 
in  the  nature.  When  Bernini  made  the  prophecy  that  Sore- 
told  ill  for  the  heir  of  England,  could  any  prediction  seem 
more  absurd?  Tet  Charles  Stuart  wrought  hiB  own  fate, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  past,  whoso  seed  had  been  sown  b^ 
his  own  hands,  was  bitter  between  his  teeth  when  the 
foretold  calamity  fell,  black  and  ghastly,  betwixt  the  Peo- 
ple and  the  Throne.  Strathm  ore's  life,  cold,  clear,  cloud- 
less as  the  air  of  a  glittering,  still  winter's  noon,  was  utterly 
at  variance  with  hia  physiognomy — the  physiognomy  that 
had  the  eyes  of  a  Catiline  and  the  face  of  a  Strafford  ! 
Yet,  as  time  went  on,  and  he  passed  of  his  own  will  into 
a  path  into  which  a  man  stronger  in  one  sense,  and  weaker 
in  another,  would  have  never  entered,  the  spirit  that  was 
latent  in  him  awoke,  and  wrought  his  own  fate  and  wove 
his  own  scourge  more  darkly,  and  more  erringly,  because 
more  consciously  and  more  resolutely,  than  CharJcB  Stuart, 
making  him  eat  of  the  fruit  of  his  own  sowing  to  the  fiill 
as  bitterly  as  he  of  England,  who  might  never  have  bowed 
his  head  to  the  axe  that  chill  January  morning,  when  a 
king  fell,  amidst  the  silence  of  an  assembled  multitude,  if 
the  first  obstinate  error  that  had  seemed  sweet  to  him  had 
been  put  aside,  and  the  first  wilful  turn  out  of  the  right 
path  been  avoided :  the  turn — so  slight  1 — that  lead  on  to 
the  headsman  and  the  scaffold  I 


CHAPTER  IL 

UffDEH  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  ELMB, 


The  rabbits  were  tame  in  comparison  with  the  drivea 
tot  which  the  forests  of  White  Ladies  were  famed,  and 
with  the  bouquets  of  pheasants  that  the  battues  afforded 
Iftter  on  in  the  yearj   but  still  they  wf^m  better  than 
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nothing,  and  were  peppered  favJte  de  mienx  that  day, 
though  the  chief  thing  done  by  the  whole  quartette  wa^ 
tc  lie  under  the  tree  a  and  drink  the  iced  champagne-cup 
and  Badminton,  brought  there,  with  a  eold  luncheon,  on 
an  Exmoor  pony  by  the  under-kecpers  about  two  o'clock; 
which  was,  however,  as  pleasant  occupation  for  idleneBS 
on  a  sultry  summer's  day  aa  anything  tliat  could  be  sug- 
gested, while  the  smoke  of  the  Maoillai  curled  up  through 
the  leafy  roofing  above  head,  and  the  dogs  lay  about  on 
the  moss^eovered  turf  with  their  tongues  outj  hot,  tired, 
and  excited,  and  the  maTiaes  and  blackbirds  sang  in  the 
boughs. 

"  Where  the  deuce  is  the  Sabrear  f "  said  Phil  Danvers^ 
when  the  rabbits  bad  been  slain  by  the  score ^  and  the 
chimes  of  the  Abbey,  ringiug  seven  o'clock  with  the  slow, 
musical  chant  of  the  "Adeste  Fideles,"  came  over  the 
woods,  and  warned  them  that  the  dressing-bell  must  be 
going,  and  that  it  was  time  to  think  about  dinner. 

"  By  George  I  I  don't  know,"  said  Strathmore,  raising 
himself  from  the  lichens  and  ferns  on  which  he  lay,  and 
standing  up,  with  a  little  yawn,  to  stretch  himself.  ''  I 
haven't  seen  him  for  the  last  hour.  Didn't  he  say  some- 
thmg  about  the  Euston  Coppice  f  I  dare  say  he  is  gone 
there  after  the  rabbits ;  we  must  have  missed  him  some- 
where." 

"  It's  deucedly  easy  to  lose  oneself  in  these  woods  of 
yours,  Strath  more,"  said  Langton,  striking  a  fresh  fusee. 
"  The  timber's  so  tremendously  thick,  and  there  are  no 
paths  to  speak  of;  you  never  Lave  the  wood  cut  down, 
do  you  ?  " 

"Cut  downl  Certainly  notl  My  good  fellow,  do  yon 
think  the  woods  of  White  Ladies  go  for  building  purposes  f 
The  Strathmores  would  rise  f>ut  of  their  graves  I  I  won- 
der Fertie  is  gone  off  like  that.  Fntchard,  have  you  seen 
Colonel  Enroll  ?  " 

"I  see  the  Colonel  a  going  toward  the  coppice,  my  lord, 
about  an  hour  ago,  when  we  was  heating  of  the  Near 
Acre  —  a  going  down  that  ere  path,  my  lord,"  responded 
Pritcbard,  the  under-keeper, 

**  Queer  fellow  T'  said  Stratbmore,  as  he  gave  his  gun  to 
one  of  the  boys,  and  lighted  a  weed  "  What  did  he  go 
off  for,  I  wonder?  He  must  have  missed  us,  somehow  ** 
B 
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strathmore;  or, 


"  Perhaps  be^s  taken  a  wrong  cut,  and  will  wander 
niiserablj  till  the  soup's  cold  and  the  fish  overdone/* 
suggested  Dangers.  "  Lady  MilliceDt  is  comini^  to-ni^ht, 
ain't  she,  with  the  Hare  wood  people  ?  He'll  bang  bim- 
self  if  he  isn^t  in  in  time  to  take  her  ifi  to  dinner;  he 
B wears  hy  her  just  now,  you  know.  The  Sahreur'g  eter- 
aally  in  love  I     Who  isn't,  thoagh  f  " 

**  J'm  not/'  said  Strathmore,  with  perfect  veracity.  It 
was  somewhat  his  pride  that  be  had  never  lost  his  bcrad 
for  any  woman  in  bis  life. 

*'  Because  you're  panoplied  with  protocols,  and  sworn 
to  the  State  I  You're  a  cursed  cold  fellow,  Cis — always 
were  I  "  interrupted  Danv^erSj  with  a  mixture  of  impa- 
tience and  envy,  *^  Tbe  Sabre ur  has  lost  himself,  I  bet 
you ;  it  is  easy  enough  in  these  woods.  I  was  benighted 
once,  don't  you  remember?— the  undergrowth  is  so  con- 
foundedly thicks  and  it's  as  wild  here  as  in  Brittany.  If 
he  miss  Lady  Mi  Hi  cent,  be- 11  hang  himself,  to  a  certainty ! 
We  must  ask  her  for  one  of  ber  rose-tendre  ribbons  to 
make  the  suicide  effective  I  " 

''I'll  go  round  by  the  coppice  home,  and  look  for  him," 
said  Strathmore,  putting  his  cigar  in  his  mouth.  "  There 
are  two  bonrs  before  the  people  come;  it*s  only  now 
striking  seven.  I  shall  be  back  in  plenty  of  tinae,  and 
it's  a  splendid  evening.  An  re  voir  I — you  and  Phil  want 
longer  for  yoor  toilettes  than  I  do,  because  you'll  dress  for 
the  Hare  wood  women  I  " 

It  was  a  splendid  evening — clear,  sultry,  with  an  amber 
light  falling  through,  the  aisles  of  the  trees,  and  long  sha- 
dows deepening  across  the  sward^  while  the  wild  fowl 
went  to  roost  beside  the  pools,  and  the  herons  dipped 
their  beaks  into  the  dark  cool  waters  that  lay  deep  an 
still,  with  broad-leaved  lilies  and  tangled  river-pi anta 
floating  languidly  on  tbeir  surface*  Strathmore  left  Dan- 
rers  and  Langton  to  take  the  shorter  cut  through  the 
gardens  that  led  direct  to  the  side-door  of  the  bacheloi'o 
wing,  and  strolled  himself  along  through  the  Hurst  Wood, 
by  the  logger  detour  known  ai?  Euston  Coppice,  a  wild, 
solitary,  intricate  bit  of  the  park,  that  had,  as  Dauvers 
laid,  more  of  the  luxuriant  forest-growtb  of  parts  of  Lower 
Brittany  than  of  the  tamer,  more  cultivated  look  of  Hng»-] 
llflh  woodlands.    Some  vulcaiiic  cony  nlsion  long  ages  ago^ 
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f'&d  rent  ani  split  tte  earth  in  this  part  into  as  fimU&tic 
and  uneven  a  surface  as  the  Black  E-ocka  of  DeEbyflhife, 
the  gaps  so  filled  up  by  furze,  and  haz.el,  and  yellow  heath, 
and  the  rugged  sides  so  covered  with  moesieB,  violetrroots, 
and  hyacinths,  that  the  right  track  might  very  ensily  be 
lost  if  you  were  not  acquainted  with  every  nook^  and 
eorner,  and  forest^path,  as  Strath  mo  re  had  been  from  hia 
childhood.  He  walked  onward,  looking  about  him;  for 
he  thought  it  possible  that  Err  oil  might  have  missed  the 
right  pathj  and  that  he  might  fall  in  with  him  as  he  passed 
found  through  the  Euston  Coppice  homewards.  Bertie 
Erroll  was  the  solitary  person  whom  Strath  more  could 
ever  have  been  said  to  have  loved.  His  attachment  was 
very  difficult  to  rouse  ;  he  eared  for  very  few  people,  and, 
in  the  world,  everybody,  especially  pretty  and  romantie 
women,  called  him  without  any  heart,  perhaps  without 
any  feeling.  It  was  true  that  he  had  never  lost  his  head 
after  any  women ;  he  had  had  an  intrigue  with  this  one,  a 
liaison  with  that,  but  loved  them  he  had  not ;  his  indiffer- 
ence was  DO  affectation  J  and  his  vaunted  panoply  no  pre- 
tence^ the  Strathmores  had  always  better  liked  State  plot 
and  subtle  power  thao  the  women  whose  odorous  tresses 
had  swept  over  their  Milan  corslets,  and  whose  golden 
beads  had  been  pillowed  on  their  breasts.  To  Bertie  Er- 
roll, Strathmore  bore,  however,  a  much  deeper  attachment 
than  women  had  ever  won  from  him — the  attachment  of 
a  nature  that  gives  both  love  and  friendship  very  rarely; 
but,  when  it  gives,  either  gives  instantly,  blindly,  and 
trustingly  j  the  nature  that  had  always  been  charactcristio 
of  the  "swift,  eilent  Strathmores,"  as  the  alliteration  of 
cradle  chronicles  and  provincial  legends  nicknamed  the 
race  that  had  reigned  at  White  Ladies  since  Hastings* 
The  friendship  between  them  was  the  friendship  closer 
than  brotherhood  of  dead  Greece  and  old  Judea — the  bright 
truthfulness,  the  soft  laziness,  the  candor,  the  dash,  tbe 
nerve,  the  hundred  attractive,  attachable  qualities  of  Er* 
roll's  character,  endeared  him  to  Strathmore  by  that 
strange  force  of  contrast  that  has  so  odd  a  spell  sometlmei 
in  friendship  as  iu  love  ;  and  tbe  bond  between  fhem  Wflt 
ftfl  close  and  firmly  rhren  as  a  clasp  of  steeL  They  nevet 
spoke  of  their  friendship  hardly  j  it  was  not  the  way  of 
aither  of  them  ;  it  is  only  your  loving  women  who  lavish 
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Bternal  rows,  and  press  Boft  kisses  on  each  other ^s  cliefiks, 
and  swear  Ihej  caDnot  live  apart  over  tlieir  pre-pTaBdml 
cap  of  Souohong,  to — slander  each  other  suavely  bebiod 
their  fans  nn  hour  afterwards^  and  sigh  away  their  bosom- 
darling's  honor  with  a  whisper!  They  rarely  spoke  of  it; 
bnt  they  had  a  friendship  for  one  another  passing  the  love 
of  women,  and  tbey  relied  on  it  as  men  rely  on  their  own 
boQor,  as  silently  and  as  secretly.  Once,  when  they  were 
together  in  Scinde,  having  both  gone  thitLeron  a  bunting 
trip  to  the  big-game  districts  for  a  change  one  autumn,  to 
bring  home  tiger-skins  and  dry  pig-aticking,  a  tigresa 
sprang  out  on  them  as  they  strolled  alone  through  the 
jungle  —  sprang  out  to  alight^  with  grip  and  fang,  upon  j 
Strathmore,  who  neither  beard  nor  saw  her,  as  it  chanced. ' 
But  before  she  could  be  upon  her  victim,  Erroll  threw 
himself  before  him,  and  catching  the  beast  by  her  throat 
as  she  rose  in  the  air  to  her  leap,  held  her  oS"  at  arm'e 
length,  and  fell  with  ber,  holding  her  down  by  main  forcej 
while  she  tore  and  gored  him  in  the  strugj^le — a  strugglo 
that  lasted  till  Strath  more  had  time  to  reload  his  gtin,  and 
send  a  ball  through  ber  brain  ;  a  long  time  Jet  me  tell  yotip 
though  but  a  few  short  seconds  in  actual  duration,  to  hold 
down  and  to  wrestle  in  the  grip  of  a  tigress  of  Scinde, 
'*  ^^on  would  have  done  the  same  for  me,  my  dear  old  fel- 
low," said  Erroll,  quietly  and  lazily,  as  bis  eyes  closed  and 
he  fainted  away  from  the  loss  of  blood,  A  nd  that  waa  all 
be  would  ever  vouchsafe  to  say  or  hear  said  about  (he 
matter  He  had  risked  his  life  to  save  Strathmore's ;  he 
knew  Strathmore  wot  Id  have  acted  precisely  the  same  for 
him.  It  was  a  type  of  the  quality  and  of  the  character 
of  their  friendship. 

The  evening  shadows  were  slanting  across  the  gward, 
while  the  squirrels  ran  from  branch  to  branch,  and  the 
rbestnuts  lying  on  the  moss  turned  to  gold  in  the  western 
Bun,  as  Strathmore  walked  along  through  the  Hurst  Wood 
with  a  couple  of  beagles  following  in  his  track.  See  Er- 
roll he  did  not,  and  be  wondered  where  the  deuce  he  had 
gone  ;  if  he  had  been  absolutely  after  the  rabbits  he  would 
have  taken  some  of  the  men  or  the  dogs,  at  the  least,  with 
him ;  and  it  was  odd  he  had  chosen  that  night  in  especial 
to  be  belated,  as  among  the  people  coming  to  dine  at 
White  Ladies  in  an  hour's  time  was  Lady  Millicent  Clin' 
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ton,  &  beautifQt  blonde,  tantalizing,  impedous,  and  bewiteb- 
Inp  to  the  highest  degree,  whom  ErroU  had  watched  for 
at  Flirtatioa  Corner,  left  the  coulisses  for  at  the  opera, 
botight  guinea  cups  of  Souchong  fur  at  bazaars,  and  dedi- 
cated himself  to  generally,  throughout  the  past  season. 
He  walked  omvards^  flushing  the  pheasants  with  bis  9tep> 
and  startling  the  grey  herons  as  he  passed  the  pools,  till 
they  rose  at  the  bark  of  the  dogs,  and  sailed  majestically 
iwaj  tn  the  sunny  silent  air.  At  lastj  as  be  went  along 
the  confines  of  the  deer-park,  towards  the  entrance  of  a 
long  elm-walk,  half  lane,  half  airenue,  that  led  round  to- 
wards the  Abbey,  a  spaniel  bustled  out  of  the  brushwood 
near  and  leaped  upon  him ;  it  was  one  of  bis  own  dogs,  a 
water-spaniel  that  Erroll  had  whistled  to  him,  and  brought 
with  them  that  morning-  "Hallo,  Marquis  I  where  is  be, 
old  fellow  f"  said  Strath  more,  as  he  stooped  and  patted 
the  dog.  Marquis  understood  the  question,  shook  his 
long  ears  that  were  dripping  with  water  from  bis  chase 
of  a  wild  duck,  looked  Tiyacionsly  intelligent  and  specially 
important,  and  ran  onwards,  turning  back  now  and  then 
to  see  that  he  was  followed,  l^o  detective  from  Scotland- 
yard  could  hare  better  done  bia  duty.  As  Strathmore 
looked  to  watch  where  the  dog  ran,  be  saw  standing  in 
the  deep  shadow  flung  by  the  trees,  across  the  walk,  lean- 
hig  over  a  gate  against  which  his  gun  was  resting,  and 
talking  to  a  woman,  Bertie  Erroll— in  quest  of  other  game 
than  the  rabbits.  He  was  at  some  distance  from  Strath- 
more, almost  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue ;  across  which 
broad  lines  of  yellow  light  fell  through  the  trunks  of  the 
•trees  from  the  sunset,  where  the  elm-boughs  meeting  above 
pead,  thick  with  luxuriant  leaf,  threw  chequered  shadows 
€n  the  turf  below.  He  was  leaning  down  over  the  stile 
whicli  led  into  a  bridle-path  that  wound  up  to  the  church 
a  mile  or  so  beyond,  and  was  talking  earnestly  to  his  com- 
panion ^  who  stood  on  the  other  side,  and  who,  even  at 
that  distance,  made  a  charming  picture^  much  such  a  one 
m  Aline,  when  Boufiers  toyed  with  her  at  the  woodland 
trook  under  the  forest  of  Lorraine,  with  the  butterflies 
fettering  above  her  head,  and  the  wild  flowers  banging 
in  her  childish  hands.  She  stood  on  the  lower  step  of  the 
itile,  so  that  as  she  reached  upwards  one  of  her  arms  was 
wound  about  his  neek^  her  face,  soft,  youthful,  and  fair, 
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was  lifted  to  bis  own,  as  his  hand  lin^Fed  on  her  bww 
f>ushmg  back  from  it  the  fihinm^  waves  of  hair,  while  she 
nestled  closely  to  him  as  &hkd  to  the  one  who  caressea 
it,  as  a  spaniel  to  the  master  it  follows.  It  was  a  scene  to 
be  interpreted  at  a  glanqe,  that  golden  sunset  hour  under 
the  shadow  of  the  elms — ^and  in  those  hours  who  remem- 
bers that  the  sun  will  set,  leaving  the  dank  dewa  of  nigrht 
to  brood  where  its  beams  have  fallen ;  that  the  folift(^e 
»bo¥e  as  will  drop  off  sere  and  withered  like  the  '*  dark 
brown  years  "  of  Ossian,  into  which  we  must  enter  and 
dwell ;  that  in  the  grasses  the  asp  is  euTlinp",  that  in  the 
west  the  clouds  are  brooding?  None  remember,  mes 
amis  I  neither  did  those  who  lingered  then  beneath  the 
elms  before  the  sun  went  down. 

**That^s  hia  game  I  By  George!  I  thought  it  was  odd 
if  the  rabbits  alone  made  him  too  late  for  dinner!  I 
wonder  how  many  he  has  shot  in  the  coppice.  Poor 
Lady  Millicentt  she  woijld  die  of  morti 6 cation  and  pique," 
thought  Strath  more,  as  he  looked  up  the  elm-walk  at  its 
crossed  light  and  shade,  with  a  smile  in  which  there  was 
a  dash  of  contempt  He  had  been  loved  by  women  who 
might  well  have  claimed  to  haunt  his  memory  j  proud, 
peerle^is  beauties,  who  might  well  have  looked  to  ronse 
the  swift  imperious  passion  which,  when  they  loved  — 
that  unloving  race  I^ — the  love  of  the  Strath  mores  had  ever 
^een  ;  bat  he  had  cared  for  none  of  them,  and  this  wasting 
of  hours ^  this  ceaseless  adoration  of  women,  this  worship- 
plog  of  a  mistress's  eyebrow ,  was  incomprehensible  and 
somewhat  contemptible  In  his  sight.  He  never  was  so  near 
hjsing  patience  with  Erroll  as  when  he  came  en  evidence 
with  the  perpetaal  gallantries,  the  never-ending,  ever-chang^ 
ing  grandes  passions,  as  easily  lit  as  cigars  and  as  quickly 
thrown  aside,  that  were  the  characteristic  of  the  Sajirear^ 
and  his  best'be  loved  pursuit.  Strath  more  would  as  soon 
have  understood  consuming  iiis  time  fn  constantly  blow^ 
ing  soap-bubbles,  like  Hawthome^s  liero  of  the  Seven 
Gables  I  and  he  looked  now  with  a  certain  disdainful 
ftmusemeiit  at  them  where  they  sitood,  while  Erroll  stooped 
down  so  that  his  moustaches  almost  brushed  the  woman*s 
brow,  and  she  leaned  forward  so  that  her  head,  uncovered 
to  the  sun  that  played  npoo  the  auburn  ripples  of  l^er  hair, 
rasted  against  his  arm.     Then,  unseen  himself,  h#  turned. 
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And  making  the  spaniel  qaiet  with  a  sign,  croised  the 
nvenue,  and  went  along  beside  the  sunken  fence  of  thr 
deer-park  b?  another  route  homeward,  so  thai  be  ahoald 
neiiher  B^j  upon  nor  interrupt  them. 

Sacb  game  was  Erroll's  especial  sport,  if  he  found  it  on 
the  lands  of  White  Ladies  he  was  fally  welcome  to  the 
preserres  undisputed.  Strath  more  did  not  en?j  him 
either  the  small  amusement  of  slaying,  or  the  inetitable 
trouble  of  the  game  when  slain.  A  quarter  of  an  honr 
later  on,  as  he  crossed  the  lawns  that  laj  in  front  of  the 
Abbey,  while  the  chimes  of  the  bells  were  ringing  the 
curfew  with  low  mellow  eh  ante  aud  carillons,  he  heard  a 
step  behind  him,  and  as  he  turned  faced  Erroll,  who  came 
along  smoking,  with  Maiquis  at  his  heels,  and  blandly 
unconscious  that  he  had  been  seen  in  his  tete-a-t^e  undei 
the  elms. 

'*  Had  good  sport  in  the  coppice,  mon  cher?  What  did 
you  mean  by  giving  us  the  slip  like  thifl  F"  said  Strath- 
more,  as  be  swung  round  and  waited  for  him. 

**  Pretty  good ;  rabbite  were  rather  ehy/*  answered  Erroll, 
with  the  Manilla  between  his  lips^  and  the  moit  tranquil 
air  of  innocence  that  the  human  countenance  ever  wore, 

^^  But  la  belle  wasnH !  Tant  mienx  I  you  seemed  very 
good  fnends  *  is  she  an  old  acquaintance  or  a  oew  ?  Is 
the  game  in  the  bag  or  only  marked;  hit  or  only  just 
Qnfihed  ?  I  expect  the  whole  story  In  the  smokinjr-room 
to-night  ]'* 

A  certain  dash  of  annoyance  and  discomfiture  weot 
over  ErrolFs  face  for  the  moment,  but  he  laughed  as  he 
broke  the  ash  off  his  cigar  a^inst  the  grey  stone  of  the 
cloisters  under  which  they  were  passiug', 

"Hang  youl  where  did  yon  see  me f" 

"Where  you  were  very  plainly  to  be  seen!  If  jou 
make  open-air  rendezvous,  tres  cher,  you  mujt  be  prepared 
for  spectatorR.  Who  is  ehef  If  the  game's  beeu  found 
on  my  lands,  I  think  it  is  fair  I  shouid  haire  an  account 
of  it.     Is  she  an  old  lore  or  a  new  ?" 

"Not  new,"  laughed  the  Sabreur,  pulling  his  velve* 
Qlengarry  over  his  forehead,  to  keep  the  sunset  glare  oot 
of  bis  eyes 

*^ Jtftrf  new  1  I  thought  you  gave  no  more  thought  to 
9ld  loves  than  to  old  gloves  —  the  glo^s  ^^  both,  both  go 
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tothedevlU     I  suppose  y<ju  found  her  np  laat  atitumi^ 

when  jon  were  down  here  in  mj  place.  I  was  in  the 
East,  so  I  am  not  responsible  for  what  happened.  Yoa 
mi^bt  have  told  me,  inj  dear  fellow;  /shouldn't  hare 
rivalled  yonj  pretty  paymnnes  never  had  any  attraction 
for  me ;  I  like  the  ioumeure  of  the  world,  not  the  odor 
of  the  dairy.  Give  me  grace  and  wit,  not  rosy  cheeka 
and  fingers  fresh  from  the  ehurn  and  the  hencoop  j  tha 
perfume  of  fran^ipane,  not  of  the  farm-yard,  Petrarch 
might  adore  a  miller's  wife — ce  n^est  pas  selon  mm  —  and 
I  think  the  flour  must  have  made  Laura's  chiome  d^oro 
look  dusty :  I  never  took  a  mistress  from  my  tenantry  I 
Who  is  she  Erroll  V^ 

Err  oil  took  the  Manilla  out  of  bis  mouth,  sent  a  puff 
from  it  into  the  air,  and  turned  to  Strathmore  with  his 
gay,  insouciant  laugb,  clear  as  a  bell  and  sweet  as  a  gtrPs, 
that  had  so  much  youth  in  it : 

*'  1^11  tell  you  some  other  time.  Old  story,  you  know, 
nothing  new  in  it.  We're  all  fools  about  women,  and  she's 
nweetly  pretty,  poor  little  thing  1  beats  any  of  those  we  shall 
have  to*night  hollow,  Lady  MilHcent  and  all  of  'em!" 

Strathmore  raised  his  eyebrows  and  stroked  his  mou- 
staches: 

"An  old  love  1  and  you're  as  enthusiastic  as  that  ?  What 
must  you  have  been  in  the  be^nning  I  Thank  Heaven  X 
was  not  here.  Poor  Lady  Millicentl  sal  volatile  by  the 
gallon  would  never  restore  her  if  she  knew  a  young  pro- 
vincial, smelling  of  the  hayfield,  with  a  set  of  cherry 
ribbons  for  a  Sunday,  and  a  week-day  aroma  of  the  cow- 
shed (if  not  the  pigsty),  was  said  by  the  difficile  Sabreur 
to  beat  her  hollow  1 — and  she  a  Court  beauty  and  a  Lady 
in  Waiting !     So  much  for  taste !" 

''  Pigsty  ?  Cowshed  ?  You  didn't  see  her  just  now, 
Cecil  J  you  cculdn'tl"  broke  in  the  Sabreur,  disgusted. 

**I  saw  a  woman,  my  dear  Erroll,  c'etait  assez ;  she 
was  your  property,  and  I  noticed  no  more." 

*'For  God's  sake  don't  suppose  me  such  a  Goth  that  I 
should  fall  in  love  with  a  dairymaid,  Strath  1"  said  Erroll, 
plaintively,  "  She's  nothing  of  that  sort — nothings  I  give 
yon  my  honor  t  Let  me  clear  my  character,  pray.  Should 
I  love  a  ^Phillis  in  a  hazel-bower  T  I  hate  cobwebs,  dew, 
and  earwigs ;  and  \  can't  bear  a  coarse  color  for  a  woman  1 
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I  Baj,  Strath  more,  don't  let  out  anything^  about  it,  though, 
will  70U  t  Boa't  tell  the  other  fellows ;  there' e  no  object, 
and  they'd  only " 

"Chaff  you?     Exactly!'' 

"  No  I  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  chaff,"  said  Erroll,  medi- 
tatively, with  his  Manilla  in  his  mouth,  drawing  his  Glen- 
garry over  his  eyes,  "  It's  only  hoys  who  mind  chaffy  W€ 
don't  But  they  might  get  hunting  her  out,  you  see  — 
would,  I  dare  say,  I  should  in  their  place  —  and  I  don't 
want  that.  I  w^ish  to  keep  the  thing-  quiet.  I  have 
Juanaged  to  do  it  hitherto ;  and  she  would  cut  up  as  rough 
at  insult  as  Lady  Millicent  herself;  you  understand?" 

"Not  very  clearly;  but  it  doesn't  matter;  one  doesn-t 
look  for  perspicuity  in  lo7e  intrigues  —  nor  for  reason.  ^^ 

"  Hang  you  I  you  know  what  I  meaUp"  murmured  tba 
Sabreur,  lazily, 

"  You  meaD,  you  don't  want  me  to  tell  of  your  t^te-&^tete, 
and  get  the  men  on  to  badger  you  about  it  when  the 
women  are  gone?  Very  welU  I'm  silent  as  the  dead!" 
laaghed  Strath  more,  **  What  a  wicked  dog  you  are, 
Bertie,  on  my  word,  though.  Country  air  ought  to  pnrifj 
your  morals  ;  one  naturally  sins  in  cities,  but " 

"Inevitably  sins  in  villages  1  Just  so,  one's  nothing 
else  to  do  I  In  town  one  sins  from  sociability;  in  the 
country,  from  solitariness  —  a  safe  indication  that  the  soft 
Bins  are  the  natural  concomitants  of  one's  existence  every- 
where, and  shouldn't  be  resisted!''  said  the  Sabreur,  with 
a  yawn. 

"Admirable  theory! — developed  in  practice,  too,  by  ita 
preacher,  which  can't  be  said  of  all  precepts  I  Arcadia 
and  ibe  Rae  Br6da  have  more  in  common  than  one  gen©, 
rally  fancied  then;  but  I  shouldn't  have  thought  you^d 
have  taken  to  provincial  amourettes,  Sabreur  I '  Howeverj 
fail: Jig  hot-house  fruits,  I  suppose  you  take  a  turn  at  black- 
berries. What  an  odd  state  of  existence  it  must  be,  not 
to  he  able  to  live  twenty-four  houra  without  finding  80i?ie 
woman's  eyes  to  look  into  I" 

"  Yery  natural,  I  think  f  —  when  women's  eyes  are  the 
pleasantest  mirrors  there  are,  and  framed  on  purpose  for 
as.     Ton  were  never  in  love  in  your  life.  Strath/' 

'•  I  was  never  the  fool  of  a  woman,  if  yon  mean  that." 

'  YouVe  brought  over  &  prima  donna,  because,  in  a  cold 
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Bort  of  way,  you  thought  her  a  handsome  Roman,**  went 
on  the  Sabreur,  disdaining  the  interruption  —  "  or  youVe 
taken  up  the  Montolieu,  because  she  made  a  dead-set  a^ 
you  —  and  because  one  has  a  Montolieu  as  naturally  as 
one  has  a  cigar-case  or  a  pair  of  slippe.s-— or  you've  made 
love  to  some  grande  dame  because  it  answered  a  political 
jmrpose,  and  advanced  a  finesse  to  be  in  her  boudoir  whan 
everybody  else  was  shut  out  of  it ;  but  as  for  love  —  you 
hiow  nothing  about  it !  " 

Strathmore  laughed : 

"  I  know  as  much  as  any  wise  man  knows.  I  know 
j^st  as  much  as  flavors  life  —  any  more  disturbs  it.  I 
like  a  woman  for  her  beauty,  but  I  should  be  particularly 
Sony  to  sup  in  raptures  off  a  single  smile,  to  tie  my  hands 
with  a  golden  hair,  and  to  go  mad  after  the  shape  of  an 
aii^e,  as  you  do  with  a  dozen  divinities  in  as  many 
nwnths.  A  week  or  two  ago  you  were  wild  about  the 
Clinton,  who  is  worth  looking  at,  I  grant  you,  and  now, 
I  dare  say,  youVe  lost  your  head  just  as  completely  for 
Ihaile  Phillis  yonder,  with  her  hands  in  the  butter  I  My 
dtjAr  Bertie,  it's  positively  inexplicable  to  me ;  I  can  fancy 
your  kissing  the  lips,  if  they're  pretty  ones,  of  all  those 
goddesses,  but  I  can't  possibly  understand  your  caring 
about  the  goddesses  themselves  I  " 

*-  Hold  your  tongue  I  —  and,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't 
suppose  I'm  in  love  with  a  human  churn  I  Hands  in  the 
butter ;  what  an  idea ! "  murmured  the  Sabreur,  disgusted. 

*^  Well  I  it  must  be  a  cabbage-rose  this  time,  conserva- 
tory ones  don't  grow  about  the  home  farms.  Or  if  it 
isn't " 

Stmthmore  stopped,  struck  with  a  sudden  thought,  and 
swung  round,  as  they  walked  under  the  cloisters,  his  face 
as  he  turned  to  Erroll  softening  with  that  rare  smile  which 
took  from  it  all  that  was  cold,  dark,  and  dangerous  in  its 
physiognomy,  and  gave  it  a  generous  and  almost  tender 
warmth  —  a  warmth  that  as  yet  no  woman  had  had  the 
magic  to  waken  there.  He  laid  his  hand  on  Erroll's 
shoulder  with  the  old  familiar  gesture  of  their  Eton  days, 
as  they  came  out  of  the  aisles  of  the  cloisters  on  tt)  the 
lawn  that  stretched  smooth  and  sunny  before  an  antique 
grey  terrace,  with  broad  flights  of  steps  hing  with  ivy 
looking  down  on  to  thick  avenues  and  long  glades  of 
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trees,  like  tbe  terraoe  at  Haddon,  where  Dorothy  Ternon 

fled  in  the  summer  mooalight  to  the  love  of  John  Manners, 

"Erroll,  I  aay,  it  is  no  entanglement,  do  annoyance,  la 
it,  this  affair  of  yours  ?  ^^ 

Erroil  tbrew  his  cigar  away,  shook  his  head,  and  laughed : 

'*  Not  in  the  least ;  except  —  that  mj  conscience  smites 
me  a  little  for  it  sometimes.     That's  all  1 " 

Strathmore^s  hand  rested  ©till  on  his  shoulder,  lying 
there  in  the  safe,  cordial  grasp  of  a  friendship  warm  aa 
the  friendship  of  David  for  Jonathan : 

''Conscience  I  How  exceptional  you  are  I  The  word^s 
out  of  all  modern  dictionaries,  and  rococo  from  use*  But 
■what  I  meant  was,  if  you  had  any  difficulty  of  any  kind 
—  if  you  need  to  shake  yourself  free  from  any  embarrass- 
ments— you  woold  keep  to  your  promise  and  let  me  serve 
you  in  all  ways.  Kerne mber,  old  fellow,  you  gave  me 
your  word.'' 

He  meant  that  Errotl  would  let  him  assist  him  more 
substantially  than  by  advice.  The  Sabreur  was  a  cadet 
d*un  cadet,  a  man  about  tovirn,  with  little  more  to  float  him 
than  a  good  name  and  a  fashionable  reputation,  lucky 
Baden  *'  coups  ^*  and  dashed-off'  magazine  articles  ;  his  debts 
were  heavy  sometimes,  his  embarrassments  not  a  few, 
though  on  his  gay,  sunny  nature  they  never  weighed 
long  J  ho  was,  very  literally,  a  ■*  beggared  gentleman," 
though  his  beggary  was  as  joyous  and  iusouciant  a  Bohe- 
niiauism  as  might  be;  and  well  oft'  himself,  Strath  more, 
who  was  generous  to  an  extreme,  and  asceticaily  indifiereut 
to  riches,  as  I've  said,  had  always  pressed  him,  and  some- 
times^ though  generally  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  com- 
pelled him  to  accept  his  aid  without  bond  or  payment. 

His  hand  lay  on  ErrolPs  shoulder  where  they  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  terrace  stepsj  and  the  light  from  the  west 
fell  full  upon  his  face  as  Strath  more  looked  at  him  —  it 
was  so  frank,  so  glad,  with  a  smile  as  bright  as  a  girr^ 
up^n  it,  that  many  years  afterwards  Strathmore  saw  it  is 
memory  fresh  as  though  beheld  but  yesterday. 

**  Dear  old  fellow  1  1  know  you  would  I  If  I  needed,  I 
wonld  ask  yoa  as  freely  as  though  you  were  my  brother  ;*^ 
and  Erroll^s  voice  was  rich  and  full  as  he  spoke,  like  the 
voirr-  of  a  woman  when  she  speaks  of  or  to  that  which 
iae  loves :  then  he  laughed,  and  curled  a  loose  leaf  round 
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his  Manilla.  ''But  there's  no  need  here;  i'm  not  th« 
sufferer.  They  are  not  panther  griffes,  like  joar  Mon- 
tolieu's  or  La  Julia's,  confoutd  herl  /play  the  tiger  part 
if  there  be  one  in  the  duo.  I  say,  Strathmore,  what  » 
confounded  bore  your  going  ofiF  to  Servia  —  Bosnia,  Bul- 
garia, where  is  it  ?     Won't  Prince  Michel  wait  ?  " 

"Prince  Michel  would  willingly  wait  till  doomsday 
rather  than  see  m^,  but  England  won't.  It  ts  a  bore ;  I 
didn't  want  to  leave  till  over  the  1st ;  however,  diplonuUie 
oblige  !  and  there'll  be  a  good  deal  of  finesse  wanted.  It 
is  an  errand  quite  to  my  taste." 

"  Perhaps  you'll  see  this  adorable  Vavasour  and  Vaux 
beauty  on  the  Continent.     Do  try  1 " 

"And  report  her  to  you,  as  game  worth  your  coming 
over  to  mark  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be  ?  Your  paysanne 
won't  hold  her  ground  long  against  the  Peeress,  if  she's 
only  a  tithe  of  what  Rokeby  says.  I  will  make  note  for 
you  accurately  if  I  see  her ;  and  I  may  come  back  through 
Paris  in  the  spring.  The  deuce  I  it's  getting  very  late. 
Those  people  will  all  be  here  before  we  are  dressed  for 
dinner,"  said  Strathmore,  as  he  crossed  the  terrace,  entered 
the  house,  and  went  up  to  his  dressing-room  that  was 
over  the  billiard-room,  and  looked  out  across  the  pleasaunce 
and  the  deer-park  that  lay  beyond. 

Lady  Millicent  came,  haughty,  lovely,  and  bewitching, 
with  the  Harewood  people  and  several  others,  to  dinner 
that  night  at  White  Ladies,  in  the  great  dining-hall  that 
had  been  the  refectory  of  the  old  Dominicans.  Where 
travel-worn  pilgrims  and  serge-clothed  palmers,  footsore 
and  bronzed  by  Eastern  suns,  had  sat  and  supped,  telling 
of  miracles  of  Loretto  or  persecutions  from  the  Moslem 
to  the  listening  brethren ;  pretty  women  with  diamonds 
glancing  in  their  hair,  and  smiles  brightening  in  their 
languid,  lustrous  eyes,  sat  at  the  table,  covered  with  gold 
plate  and  Bohemian  glass  and  .delicate  Sevres,  with  rich 
fruits  and  brilliant  exotics,  and  Parian  figures  holding  up 
baskets  odorous  with  summer  blossom,  while  the  wines 
sparkled  pink  and  golden  in  their  carafes,  and  flushed  to 
warm,  ruby  tints  in  the  silver  claret-jugs.  Where  the 
white  robes  of  the  Dominicans  had  swept,  the  perfumed 
laces  and  silks  of  their  trailing  dresses  as  noiselessly 
moved ;  where  the  Latin  chant  of  the  Salutaris  Hostia 
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had  ns6D  and  b welled,  the  low  laugh  of  their  m  isical 
Foices  echoed ;  where  the  incense  had  floated  in  purple 
clouds,  the  bouquet  of  Burgundies  and  the  perfume  of 
Millefleurs  scented  the  air;  where  the  silent  monks  had 
sat  and  hroken  hlack  bread  in  the  monarch  icmJ  srloom  ol 
thcLr  woodland  Abbey,  Lady  Millicent  and  Ltf  sisters 
flirted  and  smiled^  aud  blashed  the  bloom  off  a  hothouae 
grape f  and  trifled  with  tho  wing  of  an  ortolan,  while  the 
light  flashed  azure^bright  in  their  sapphires^  and  the  opals 
gleamed  m  their  bosom.  Le  Roi  est  mort  YWe  le  Roi  I 
So  To-day  succeeds  to  Yesterday,  and  the  dead  are  sup- 
planted and  the  past  is  forgot  1  Where  the  viaticum  last 
night  was  administered  to  the  dying,  the  laugh  of  the 
Hiring  echoes  gaily  this  morning,  and  in  its  turn  the  laugh 
will  die  off  the  air,  and  the  chant  of  the  tomb  will  come 
round  again.  Such  is  life  and  such  is  death,  and  tho  twc 
are  ever  fused  together  and  twisted  in  one  inseparable 
cordj  the  white  lino  running  with  the  black,  side  by  side/ 
crossed  and  recrossed,  following  each  other  as  the  night 
the  day  I 

"You  incorrigible  fellow,  what  would  your  wood-nymph 
have  said  to  you,  if  she^d  seen  you  making  such  desperate 
love  to  Lady  Millicent  to-night  F"  said  Strathmore,  as  he 
and  Erroll  passed  down  the  corridor  to  the  smoking-room, 
as  the  last  roll  of  the  carnages  echoed  down  the  avenue 

"  The  devil  I"  laughed  Erroll.  "If  they  had  a  lorgnou 
long  enough  to  let  them  see  any  of  us  when  we're  away 
from  them,  the  tamest  Griseldis  would  have  little  to  say 
to  us  w  hen  we  went  back  to  he»rl  Those  poor  women  f 
they're  shockingly  cheated." 

"  They  have  their  revenge,  mon  cher.  If  we're  their 
first  instructors  in  mischief,  they  take  to  the  lessoE  very 
kindly,  and  improve  on  it  fast  enough  I "  laughed  Strath- 
more.  "If  M.  son  Mari  deceive  Lucretia,  Lucretia  soon 
turns  the  tables,  and  dupes  her  lord.  They  are  quite 
with  us,  and  don-t  wan^t  any  pity,  I  wish  your  luckless 
wood-nymph  had  seen  you  go  on  with  the  Clinton  to- 
night I  I  am  curious  really  to  know  how  you  get  up  the 
ate  am  fresh  every  time  j  now  with  a  ducbcss,  and  now 
with  a  dairy-maid,  now  with  a  blond*?  md  now  with  i 
brune  1  ** 

**Afiii  de  Vftrier  lea  eouleura  i  *' 
C 
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quoted  Erroll,  appropriately,  wrapping  about  him  his  «e«d* 
pearl  broidered  and  sable-lined  dressing-gown,  daintj  and 
lovely  enough  for  Lady  Millicent's  wear. 

"  Caramba  I"  broke  in  Strathmore.  "  I  have  a  good  mind 
to  punish  your  inconstancy  by  betraying  your  incognita. 
Such  a  monoply  of  the  wild  game  and  the  tame  birds  at 
once  isn't  fair.  V\\  tell  Danvers  the  whereabouts  of  your 
preserves." 

"No,  No!  Don't!  there's  a  good  fellow,"  interrupted 
Enroll,  quickly.  "You  see — it  would  only  bother  one — 
and " 

Strathmore  laughed  as  he  opened  the  door  of  the  smok- 
ing-room, and  a  flood  of  warm  light  streamed  out  from 
within : 

"  We  don't  like  poaching  in  neglected  preserves  even  I 
I  understand,  my  dear  fellow.  Bag  your  big  game  and 
your  small,  make  love  to  your  Court  belle  and  your  country 
girl  both  at  once,  and  just  as  you  like  I  I  won't  set  the 
beaters  after  either.  Have  I  not  said  I'll  be  silent  as 
death?  EntrezI  Bah!  there  is  Phil  smoking  those 
wretched  musk-scented  cigarettes  again ;  they  are  only  fit 
for  Lady  Georgie  or  Eulalie  Papellori.  What  taste,  when 
thtjfe  are  my  Havannas  and  cheroots  I" 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  VIGIL  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

It  was  the  vigil  of  St.  John  in  Prague.  The  stars  were 
coming  out  one  by  one  in  the  clear  violet  skies,  that  were 
still  yellow  in  the  west  with  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun ; 
and  the  dews  of  the  evening  were  moist  upon  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  Lorenziberge  and  the  vineyards  of  Anlagen, 
encircling  the  city  with  their  fresh  green  zone.  The  lighta 
already  lit  upon  the  bridges  were  mirrored  in  the  waters 
of  the  Moldau,  or  the  Yeltava,  as  it  is  called  by  its  softer 
Czeschen  name,  that  ran  like  a  broad  smooth  silver  band 
beneath  their  archer? ;  and  the  glare  from  the  wenfern  Meh 
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fbl]  Jn  the  gilt  cTOBses  of  the  Teyii  church,  making  them 
blaiw  and  sparkle  with  fairy  brilliance,  while  the  mu'?qut^ 
like  S|j^res  of  a  thousand  towers  stood  out  clear  and  deli- 
cate a»  fairy  haadiwork  in  the  warm  golden  haze,  as  the 
measured  chaiit  of  litanies,  Bung  by  gathered  multitudes, 
rose  ana  fell  with  slow  sonorcms  rhythm  on  the  hush  of 
the  comiiig  nie^ht.  For  many  nights  and  days  before,  thft 
hum  of  colfltjcting  people  and  the  weary  tramp  of  tired  feet 
had  been  heard  throughout  the  city,  as  pilgrims  and  dev- 
otees of  evety  stock  and  province  had  flocked  far  and  near, 
from  wild  Sileylan  forest  &,  from  remote  Bavarian  mountains, 
from  Saxon  hamKeta  buried  in  their  pine  woods,  and  charcoal- 
burners'  chAlets  in  Moldavian  wilds,  aiid  Czeschen  home- 
steads nestled  in  their  cherry  orchards,  «^o  the  great  Festi- 
val of  Holy  Johannes  of  Nepomiik^  at  wnose  most  sainted 
martyrdom,  as  Legend  and  Church  re  lot  W,  iive  ^tars  arose 
and  glittered  in  the  waters  where  the  Samt  sank^  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  gleamed  in  golden  radiance,  heaven- 
sent witnesses  to  innocence.  At  the  Cathedral  and  in  the 
Flatz,  before  the  stars  and  statue  on  the  brio^e,  and  around 
the  bronze  ring  in  St,  Wenzel's  Chapel,  at  every  smaller 
shrine  and  lesser  altar  throughout  the  city,  thf¥ dense  crowd 
of  pilgrims  knelt,  all  their  heads  bowed  down  in  prayer,  as 
the  numberless  ears  of  wheat  in  a.  corn-field  bend  with  one 
accord  before  the  sweep  of  a  summer  breez&.  There  is 
something  oddly  touching,  pathetic,  majestic,  almost  sa- 
cred m  the  sight  of  a  surging  sea  of  human  life.  What  is 
It  that  is  grand  and  impresBive  in  a  dense  silent  crowd 
collected  together,  no  matter  whether  that  crowd  bo  a 
mass  of  troops  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  gathering  of 
the  people  upon  Epsom  Downs,  or  a  countless  assem- 
bling of  peasants  in  Prague  on  a  Holy  day  ?  What  is  it  ? 
Taken  individually,  the  units  of  each  are  unimpressive, 
grotesque,  common-place;  a  French  guide,  an  English 
touter,  a  Sclav onian  glass  engraver,  have  no  sublimity 
ftbout  them  taken  singly »  but  in  their  aggregate  there  ig 
Ihat  same  strange,  nameless,  mournful  solemnity,  which 
hrought  hot,  unbidden  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  man  who, 
irhile  the  Magi  offered  libations  to  the  manes  of  the  Ho- 
rn tnc  her-*;s,  sat  on  the  white  throne  at  ibydos,  looking 
down  on  the  crowded  Hellespontp  and  the  countless  thou- 
sands  thet  were  gathered  by  the  shores  of  Scamander, 
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beueaih  the  Bhadow*  of  Moont  Ida,  while  the  sonlight 
glittered  on  the  golden  pomegranates  of  the  Immortal 
Guard,  and  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the  Thracians  fluttered 
in  the  winds. '  Perhaps,  with  him,  we  vaguely,  unwit- 
tingly, involuntarily  campassionate  these  vast  multitudes, 
of  which  in  a  century  there  will  not  be  one  who  has  not 
been  gathered  to  his  tomb,  and  the  depth  of  the  sadiiesft 
lends  a  sanctity  to  these  crowds,  whose  goal  is  the  grave, 
which  the  chill  and  shallow  philosophies  of  an  Artabanua 
cannot  whisper  away ;  for  we  too  are  wending  thither  in 
their  company ;  we  too  must  turn  our  steps  from  golden 
Abydos,  and  lay  us  down  to  die  at  Salamis ! 

It  was  the  Yigil  of  St.  John.  Pyramids  of  gas-jets 
flared  up  to  the  calm  violet  skies,  the  Five  Stars  com 
memorative  of  the  Saint  of  Nepomiik  glittered  on  the  parsr 
pet  in  the  profound  silence  of  the  evening  air ;  there  was 
no  sound'but  the  swelling  melodious  cadence  of  the  Latin 
litanies,  chanted  by  a  million  voices  in  solemn  and  regular 
rhythm,  filling  the  night  with  music,  full,  rich,  mournful 
as  the  glorious  harmonies  that  peal  from  cathedral  choirs 
at  a  midnight  mass ;  and  an  Englishman  strolling  through 
the  city  on  foot  (for  no  carriages  are  permitted  in  the  Platz 
and  Bridge  at  the  Yigil  and  Festival  of  St.  John),  looked 
down  on  the  kneeling  multitudes  with  a  smile  on  his  lips, 
a  smile  that  had  perhaps  a  little  of  the  sadness  of  the 
Persian  as  he  gazed  down  on  the  JEgean,  and  more  of 
natural  disdain  for  these  superstitions  before  him,  that 
were  but  type  of  the  bigotries  of  a  wider  world,  where 
difference  from  him  is  your  neighbor's  measure  of  your  dif- 
ference from  Deity,  and  where  we  are  bidden  to  accept 
our  creed,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Molinistes  they  were  bid- 
den to  accept  the  Pouvoir  Prochain,  by  no  better  rule  than 
that  '41  faut  prononcer  le  mot  des  levres  de  puer  d'etre 
heretique  de  nom." 

As  he  strolled  down  WenzePs  Platz,  in  the  centre  of 
which  sprang  a  tree  of  gas,  with  a  myriad  burning  lumin- 
ous leaves,  that  threw  their  glare  on  the  kneeling  devotees, 
packed  as  closely  as  sheep  in  their  pens,  as  they  bowed 
in  adoration  before  the  holy  shrines  and  chanted  the 
litanies  of  St.  John ;  a  carriage  that  had  come  into  the 
square  against  all  rule  —  for  the  best  reason,  that  the 
horses  bad  broken  away,  frightened  at  th^  music,  the 
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iighte,  the  crowds,  and  had  taken  their  own  way  thtther^ 
bejood  their  driirer's  power  to  pull  them  in  —  dashed 
down  the  Plata  at  a  headlong  gaJlop.  The  crowd  of 
pilgrims  were  too  densely  packed  to  have  power  to  move 
to  Sf4ve  themselves  by  separation  or  by  flight;  they  fell 
p^le-m^le  odc  on  another,  the  stranger  eruehing  the  weaker, 
according  to  custom  in  every  eenflict,  calling  on  Jesus  and 
the  Mother  of  God  and  Holy  Johannes  to  preserve  them 
from  their  fate,  shrieking,  praying,  sobbing,  swearing; 
while  the  horses,  maddened  hy  the  tumult  and  the  gas 
glare,  tore  across  the  square,  dragging  their  carriage  after 
them  like  a  wicker  toy.  Nothing  less  than  a  heavenly 
interpoaitioQ,  miraculously  great  as  the  Five  Stars  of  Tloly 
Johannes,  could  save  the  people  in  their  path  froni  di^ath 
and  destruction ;  the  carnage  rocked  and  swayed,  its 
occupant  clasping  her  hands  and  crying  piteouely  for  help; 
the  horses  dashed  through  the  kneeling  rauUitude,  knock- 
ing  down  aged  men  and  sobbing  children  and  shrieking 
women  io  thdr  headlong  course ;  the  oaths  and  prayers 
and  screaras  rose  load  and  shrill,  half  drowned  in  the  rich 
sonorous  chant  of  the  litanies  from  priests  and  pilgrims 
t>eyond,  that  swelled  out  uninterrupted  from  every  lighted 
ahrioe  and  blazing  altar 

Death  was  imminent  for  many^death  in  the  hoar  of 
prayer,  death  on  the  eve  of  glad  festivity; — the  horses, 
snorting,  plunging,  flinging  the  white  foam  from  their 
nostrils,  trampled  out  a  merciless  path  through  the  cIosck 
packed  crowd,  and  trod  down  beneath  their  hoofs  what 
they  couid  not  scatter  from  their  road.  The  bla55e  of  gas, 
the  loud  &well  of  the  chants,  the  glitter  of  the  altar  lights, 
the  wild  tumult  and  uproar  about  them,  terrified  and  nuad- 
dened  them.  Death  was  in  their  van  and  in  their  wake 
for  ail  the  multitude  kneeling  there  in  prayer^  hat — m 
they  neared  the  spot  where  the  Englishman  was,  who  had 
not  moved  a  yard,  hut  calmly  awaited  their  approach,  he 
stood  iirmly  planted,  as  though  made  of  granite,  in  their 
path,  and  catching  them,  with  a  sudden  spring,  by  their 
ribbons  cloi^e  to  the  curb,  checked  them  in  full  flight  with 
a  force  that  sent  them  hack  upon  their  haunches.  It 
aeeded  what  he  had,  an  iron  strength  and  perfect  coolness ; 
tveu  with  these  to  aid  him  it  was  a  dangerous  risk  to  run, 
fcr  if  they  shook  tbemselvea  freej  the  infuriated  beASts 
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would  trample  him  to  death.  They  reared  and  plan|^ 
wildly,  flinging  the  foam,  tinged  with  blood,  over  their 
chests  and  flanks,  and  into  his  eyes,  till  it  blinded  him 
with  the  spray ;  they  lifted  him  three  times  up  off  the 
ground  by  his  wrists  with  a  jerk  sufficient  to  wrench  his 
arms  out  of  their  sockets,  with  a  strain  enough  to  make 
every  fibre  and  muscle  break  and  snap.  Still  he  held  on , 
they  had  met  their  master,  and  had  to  give  in  at  last? 
they  were  powerless  to  shake  off  his  grip ;  and,  tired  out 
at  last  with  the  contest,  they  stood  quiet,  panting,  trem- 
bling, passive,  fairly  broken  in,  their  heads  drooping,  theii 
limbs  quivering,  blood  where  the  curbs  had  sawn  their 
mouths,  mixed  with  the  snowy  foam  that  covered  them 
from  their  loins  to  their  pasterns.  He  let  go  his  hold ;  his 
face  was  very  pale,  and  perfectly  calm,  as  though  he  had 
lounged  out  of  a  ball-room;  but  his  eyes  glittered  and 
gleamed  dark  with  a  swift,  dangerous  passion — a  passion 
that  was  evil.  He  stretched  his  hand  up,  without  speak- 
ing, to  the  coachman  for  his  whip ;  the  man  stooped  down 
and  gave  it  to  him,  and,  clearing  the  crowd  wide  with  a 
sign,  he  lashed  the  horses  pitilessly,  fiercely — lashed  them 
till  the  poor  brutes,  spiritless,  powerless,  and  trembling, 
stood  shaking  like  culprits  before  their  judge.  That  mer 
ciless  punishing  done,  his  passion  had  spent  itself;  the 
horses  were  broken  down  to  the  quietness  of  lambs,  and 
might  have  been  guided  by  a  young  child ;  and,  letting  gt 
his  hold  on  them  again,  he  approached  the  carriage  window, 
and  lifted  his  hat  as  carelessly  and  indifferently  as  though 
he  were  bowing  to  some  acquaintance  in  the  Ride  or  the 
Pr6  Catalan. 

"  Madame,  you  must  be  very  much  terrified,  but  I  trust 
you  have  not  been  hurt?"  he  said,  in  German,  to  the 
single  occupant  of  the  carriage,  who,  leaning  out,  eagerly, 
and  with  grateful  empressement,  stretched  to  him  two 
delicate,  ungloved,  jewelled  hands. 

"Monsieur I  Mon  Dieul  how  brave  you  have  been! 
Yon  have  saved  my  life  —  and  at  the  risk  of  your  own! 
What  can  I  say  to  you  ?     How  can  I  thank  you  ?" 

As  the  glare  from  the  gas-pyramid  near  and  the  ligiits 
burning  on  the  shrine  fell  upon  her  face,  he  saw  that  it 
was  one  of  rare  and  exceeding   loveliness,  and  smiled 
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Aligbtlj  ^s  her  warm  wliite  hands  touched  hie  owtip  th&t 

were  aching  and  throbbing  with  pain : 

"Madame,  I  am  thanked  already — par  un  regard  d€ 
vousl  Is  there  any  way  in  which  I  can  have  the  honor 
lo  assist  you  ?'* 

Before  she  could  reply,  the  earriage  moved.  The  driv  er, 
R  rough,  ill-mannered  Czec,  who  wasted  no  words  and  no 
time,  started  off  his  trembling  horses  afresh  j  he  was  im- 
patient to  be  out  of  the  crowd,  that,  recovering  from  their 
terror,  were  swearing  bitterly  at  him  in  a  hundred  guttural 
dialects  J  and  screaming  vociferous,  indignant  wrath  ;  and 
be  was  afraid,  moTeover,  of  the  arrival  and  the  fury  of 
police  oflScials.  Without  awaiting  orders,  he  started  them 
off  back  again  through  the  square,  and  the  carriage  rolled 
away  down  the  Platz,  bearing  its  occupant  out  of  sight ; 
a  broidered  handkerchief  she  had  dropped,  as  her  hand 
met  her  deliverer's,  was  the  only  relic  left  of  her,  where 
it  lay  on  the  stones  at  his  feet.  The  pilgrims,  closing  over 
the  vacant  spot  as  the  vehicle  rolled  away,  crowded  roand 
the  Englishman,  who,  by  his  nerve  and  muscle,  had  saved 
two-thirds  of  them  from  imminent  death,  with  impetuous, 
demonstrative,  enthusiastic  gratitude,  the  vivacious  Sela^ 
vonians  calling  on  the  Mother  of  God  and  Holy  Johannes 
to  bless  and  reward  him,  showering  down  on  him  a  thou- 
sand valedictions  in  harsh  Saxon  and  vehement  Czeschen, 
the  women  holding  up  their  children  to  look  at  him,  and 
remember  his  face,  and  pray  for  him  for  ever ;  the  terrified 
peasants  kissing  bis  clothes  in  frantic  adoration,  canonia» 
in g  him  then  and  there^  and  calling  down  upon  his  bead 
the  blessing  of  the  whole  heavenly  roll  of  saints  and 
angels'  guardian;  while  through  the  multitude  ran  a 
breathless  whisper,  that  their  deliverer  was  none  other 
than  Stp  John  of  Nepomiik  himself,  descended  on  earth  in 
buman  form  to  save  and  champion  his  faithful  people, 
keeping  watch  and  prayer  at  his  Yigil  in  Prague  1 

To  be  canonized  was  very  far  from  his  taste,  and  the 
vehement  grautude  lavished  upon  him  was  an  infinite 
bore.  The  vociferous  worship  of  the  crowds  could  very 
well  httve  been  dispensed  with,  and,  signing  them  off  to 
leare  him  a  clear  path,  he  pushed  them  away,  and  break- 
tug  free  from  their  eager  clamor  with  some  difficulty,  he 
walked  down  the  Fiatz,  striking  a  fusee  and  lighting  i 
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jlgar  as  De  went— an  act  that  slightly  disturbed  the  pil> 
grims  who  had  canonized  him,  and  shook  their  faith  as  to 
his  saintship:  Holy  Johannes  would  never  have  smoked  I 
As  he  moved  from  the  spot,  he  saw  the  handkerchief  lying 
at  his  feet,  and  stooped  and  raised  it ;  it  was  of  gossamer 
texture,  bordered  with  delicate  lace ;  it  was  perfumed  with 
bois-de-sand&le,  and  in  the  corner,  broidered  with  fantastic 
device,  was  a  coronet  and  an  interlaced  chififre,  whose 
initials  were  too  intricately  interwoven  for  him  to  be  at 
the  pains  to  decipher  them.  It  was  a  woman's  pretty  toy ; 
some  men  would  have  kept  it  en  souvenir  of  this  Vigil  of 
St.  John  when  a  face  so  marvellously  lovely  had  beamed 
upon  them ;  he  was  not  one  of  those ;  it  was  not  his  way. 
For  a  moment  he  took  it  up  to  thrust  it  in  the  breast  of 
his  waistcoat,  more  without  thought  than  from  any  motive 
in  the  action ;  but  as  he  did  so  he  was  passing  a  pretty 
Bohemian  glass-engraver,  whose  bright  black  eyes  sparkled 
with  eager  longing  as  her  pretty  brunette's  face  looked  out 
from  her  yellow  hood,  and  she  saw  the  dainty,  scented 
handkerchief  in  his  hand.  He  threw  it  to  her,  dropping 
the  little  gossamer  toy,  with  its  broidered  coronet,  into  her 
bosom.  "  It  will  please  you  better  than  me,  little  beauty," 
he  said,  carelessly,  as  he  went  on  through  the  thickly 
packed  crowd,  and  not  taking  in  return  the  caress  she 
would  willingly  have  allowed ;  as  the  pilgrims  returned 
to  their  prayers,  closing  over  the  vacant  spot,  and  the 
chanted  orisons,  broken  off  for  a  while,  rose  again  in  slow- 
measured  harmonies,  the  litanies  ringing  out  into  the  silent 
air,  the  lights  burning  on  the  blazing  altars,  and  the  dense 
crowds  bowing  down  before  the  shrines  throughout  the 
city,  while  the  golden  cross  of  the  Teyn  Church  glittered 
in  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  the  hushed  skies  brooded  in 
the  twilight  of  the  coming  night  over  the  towers  and  the 
palaces,  the  river  and  the  vineyards,  the  lighted  altars, 
and  the  frowning  fortresses  of  antique  And  historic  Prai^aa. 
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A   ntlAI*    PTOTUEE   BKEH   BT   BUNBET-LlOffT. 


**MouTON  qui  t^ve,  are  you  thinking  of  Pragrne  ai  d  df 
nei  mon  ami  ?  - ' 

A  cumbersome  Czeschen  boat  was  dropping  dowt  ibe 
Moldau,  itB  sails  idly  flapping  in  the  sultry  June  nigb%  in 
which  not  a  breatli  of  wind  was  stirring,  while  the 
mournful  music  of  some  of  the  national  lays  broke  on  the 
air  from  a  little  band  of  musicians  playing  In  the  aft  of 
the  vessel,  wild,  sweet,  and  harmonious,  as  though  they 
were  the  melodies  of  legendary  Rubezahl  and  his  Spirit 
Band.  The  boat  was  chiefly  filled  with  peasantry  going 
by  water  to  a  fair  at  AurAg,  and  bright-eyed  glass- 
engravers,  with  yellow  or  scarlet  kerchiefs  on  their  black- 
baired  heads,  were  laughing  merrily  with  each  other,  anci 
casting  mischievous  glances  at  the  sailors  as  they  passed 
them.  It  was  such  a  summer  night  as  yon  may  see  any 
year  in  Bohemia*^  the  lazy^  silent  hour  when  the  hot, 
toilsome,  blazing  day  is  sinking  into  the  warm,  still, 
tranquil  night;  when  the  peasantry  leave  their  field-work, 
chanting  fragments  of  the  Niehelungenlied  or  some  other 
Sclavonic  song ;  when  the  engravers  put  aside  their  little 
graving-w  heels,  and  lean  out  for  a  breath  of  air  from  their 
single  window  under  the  eaves ;  when  the  cattle  wind 
homeward  down  the  hill'-side  paths,  and  in  the  doorways 
of  the  Gasthof,  under  the  cherry-trees,  the  gossipers  drink 
their  good-night  draughts  of  La^er  and  Bayerisehes.  The 
orchards  white  with  hlosaom^bowered  gaily-painted  home- 
steads ;  the  dark  red  roofs  peeped  out  of  chalets  half 
hidden  under  hollyhocks;  the  poppy  grounds  glowed 
scarlet,  catching  the  last  gleam  of  the  settiag  sun;  and 
over  the  rye-fields  a  low  western  breeze  was  blowing  from 
the  fir-covered  bills  as  the  vessel  floated  down  the  stTeam, 
passing  gveeu  wooded  creeks,  and  pine  woods  growiDg 
betwton  ill*'  clefts  of  riven  rocks,  and  golden  glimpses  of 
bftzy  dislance  from  the  banks  through  which  the  Mold  an 
wound  Its  waj. 
4« 
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'*  Mouton  qui  r^ve,  arp  you  thinking  of  Pi  ague  and  of 
me,  mon  ami?" 

The  voice  was  low,  and  sweet,  and  rich — that  most 
excellent  thing  in  woman ;  and  the  speaker  was  worthy 
the  voice,  where  she  sat  leaning  amongst  a  pile  of  shawls 
and  cushions  with  which  her  servant  had  covered  the 
rough  bench  of  the  boat,  as  an  Odalisque  might  have 
leaned  amongst  the  couches  of  the  Od^,  with  as  much 
Eastern  grace  and  as  much  Eastern  languor.  A  blonde 
aux  yeux  noirs,  her  eyes  were  long  and  dark  and  lustrous, 
with  a  dangerous  droop  of  their  thick  curling  lashes,  but 
her  skin  was  dazzlingly  fair,  with  a  delicate  rose  tendre 
bloom  in  her  cheeks ;  the  hair  was  not  golden,  nor  auburn, 
nor  blonde  cendr^,  but  what  I  have  only  seen  once  in  my 
life,  the  "  yellow  hair  "  of  the  poets,  of  Edith  the  Swan- 
necked,  and  of  Laura  of  Avignon ;  the  lips  were  beautiful 
—  a  trifle  too  full,  and  too  sensual  feminine  detractors 
would  have  objected,  but  B^ranger  would  have  sung  of 
them: 

pour  ma  Ifevre  qui  les  presse, 
G'est  un  d^faut  bien  attrayant! 

and  it  was  a  mouth  that  surely  smiled  destruction  I  It 
was  a  face,  brilliant,  tender,  marvellously  lovely  like  a 
flice  of  Titian  or  of  Greuze,  as  she  leant  there  among  her 
cushions,  with  a  black  veil  over  her  hair,  thrown  there 
with  the  grace  of  a  Spanish  mantilla ;  and  her  white  hands 
lying  on  the  rough  wooden  edg-j  of  the  vessel,  with  their 
rings  gleaming  in  the  sunset  glare.  Her  eyes  were  dwell- 
ing on  the  face  of  a  man  who  leant  over  the  boat^ide 
within  a  few  yards  of  her,  and  who  was  looking  down 
into  the  water,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  his  profile  turned 
towaids  her;  dwelling  with  curiosity,  admiration,  satis- 
faction. A  woman  appreciated  better  than  a  man  the 
peculiar  and  varied  meanings  of  that  physiognomy; 
women  will  not  often  see  widely,  but  they  always  see 
microscopically;  they  cannot  analyze,  but  they  have 
invaluable,  rapid  intuition. 

"  It  is  a  face  of  Vandyke !  so  much  repose,  with  so 
much  passion.  I  like  it.  It  veils  a  story,  but  a  story 
whose  leaves  are  uncut,"  she  thought  to  herself,  as  she 
leaned  forwards,  touched  his  arm  with  a  branch  of  cLerrj- 
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bloBSoms  sh©  held,  and  challenged  him  with  her  Hu^h  mg 
words,  "Mouton  qui  r^vet"  He  turned;  he  had  not  so^n 
her  there  before,  though  both  had  been  on  board  some 
hours;  and  as  the  light  blow  of  'the  cheny-bloseomi 
etmck  his  arm,  scattering  their  snowy  petals^  and  her 
low^  soft  laugh  fell  on  his  ear,  he  recognized  the  face  that 
be  had  seen  a  few  days  before  in  the  gas  glare  of  the 
Tigil  of  St.  John,  whose  broidered  handkerchief  he  had 
dropped  into  the  bosorn  of  a  Bohemian  peasant  girl, 
instead  of  treasurmg  it  en  souvenir  of  one  so  fair.  Such 
a  woman  would  have  won  courteous  welcome  and  recog- 
nition Trom  a  Stagyrite  or  a  nonogenarian  ;  and  he  took 
the  banii  she  extended  to  him,  soft,  warm,  and  small,  with 
eappbires  and  pearls  gleaming  on  its  ungloved  fingers, 
lifting  bis  hat  to  her  with  answering  words  of  gratified 
acknowledgments.  He  had  ?ioi  been  thinking  of  ber^  but 
Diogenes  himself  would  not  have  had  diseourtesy  enough 
to  have  told  her  so;  and  of  a  summer^s  evening,  dropping 
down  a  river  in  a  slow,  tedious  passage,  such  a  rencontre 
to  while  away  the  time  could  not  choose  but  be  aeceptabk 
to  any  man. 

^' Ah,  monsieur  1"  she  said,  softly,  as  he  drew  near  to 
her,  **  how  brave  you  were  that  night  To  dare  to  stop 
those  hoT-ses  in  full  flight  I  —  it  was  marvellous!  it  was 
heroic  1  Toa  saved  my  life ;  how  can  1  ever  thank  you 
^well  enough  ?  — ever  show  you  half  my  gratitude  ?" 

"  Hush,  madame,  I  entreat  you  I"  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
that  was  rather  the  calm  conventional  smile  of  courteaj 
than  the  warmer  one  she  was  used  to  see  lighten  at  her 
glance,  '*  You  have  thanked  me  abundantly ;  if  you  do 
more,  you  will  make  me  ashamed  of  having  served  you  bo 
little.  Few  men  would  not  envy  me  so  rich  a  recompense 
as  lies  in  having  won  the  smallest  title  to  your  gratitude  I'* 

La  blonde  aux  yeu^  noirs  looked  up  at  him  scarchiagly 
through  her  silky  lashes,  and  laughed  a  pretty,  mocking, 
airy  laugh  : 

'*  Graceful  words!  but  are  tbey  meaniV^ 

**  Ah,  madamel'*  he  answered,  laughing,  aa  be  seated 
himself  beside  the  fair  stranger,  into  whose  path  accident 
bad  thrown  him  so  agreeably.  '*  Perhaps  that  is  a  qaoa- 
'ion  that  it  is  always  wisest  never  to  ask  concerning  any 
words  aiaUl^* 
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"  What  an  odd  man  I"  thought  the  lovely  CMalisqae  ol 
the  Moldau,  letting  her  eyes  rest  on  the  coantenance  thai 
had  for  her,  as  it  had  for  most  women,  a  peculiar  fascinih 
tion,  while  she  laughed  again :  '*  Very  true !  Some  women 
will  tell  you,  monsieur,  they  do  not  like  compliments  — 
never  believe  them  ;  it  is  only  that  the  raisins  sent  verts. 
I  like  flattery.  I  live  on  it  as  children  live  on  bonbons ; 
if  it  be  not  sincere,  it  is  nothing  to  me,  the  blame  lies  on 
the  bad  taste  of  the  flatterers.  I  must  have  my  drogues, 
and,  as  long  as  they  are  sweet,  what  matter  whether  they 
are  real  sugar  or  only  French  chalk  ?" 

"  All  offered  to  you  must  be  genuine  —  you  need  hava 
no  fear!"  he  answered  her  —  and  he  meant  it.  As  he 
looked  down  on  the  dazzling  incognita,  whose  insouciant 
freedom  had  yet  all  the  grace  and  charm  taught  by  the 
breeding  of  Courts  and  beaux  mondes,  though  critical  and 
very  difficult  to  please,  he  confessed  to  himself  that  he  had 
never  seen  anything  more  lovely  out  of  the  pastelles  of 
La  Tour,  or  the  dreams  of  Titian,  than  this  young  and 
brilliant  creature,  found  thus  strangely  out  of  place,  and 
alone,  in  a  Bohemian  boat  that  was  carrying  a  load  of 
peasant  passengers  to  Auzig  Fair ! 

Who  could  she  be  ?  —  a  lady  of  rank,  laissez  faire  and 
untrammelled,  amusing  herself  with  the  romances  and 
caprices  of  a  momentary  incognita;  a  Princoss  of  the 
Tuileries,  or  of  the  Quartier  Br^da ;  a  Serene  Highness 
of  some  Sesquipedalian-Strelitz,  sans  state  and  sans  suite ; 
or  a  Comtesse  sans  Ch&teaux  (save  en  Espagne),  with  a 
face  and  a  grace  more  fatal  to  her  prey  than  her  vin 
mosseux  and  her  skilful  ecart^  ?  As  yet  it  was  impossible 
to  tell,  and  with  a  lovely  woman  so  ungracious  an  inter* 
rogation  can  never  be  put  as  the  insolent  question,  "  Who 
are  you  ?" 

She  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes  bent  on  her,  as  the 
light  of  the  sun  setting  behind  the  pine  woods  lit  up  her 
face  and  form,  as  she  leaned  among  her  cushions,  into 
Reuben-like  richness,  with  a  bright  touch  of  Era  Angelo 
and  Carlo  Dolce  softness  about  the  tableau. 

"How  strangely  we  meet,  monsieur,  on  this  clumsy 
little  Czeschen  boat  I  I  came  by  water  because  the  night 
was  so  warm ;  and  you  came  for  the  same  reason  ?  Ah  I 
O^esi  le  destin,  nimsieur  I    We  were  fated  to  meet  again." 
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''if  fate  will  always  aerre  me  as  kindly  I  will  beconie 
A  predestinarihj  tchmorrow,  and  go  in  ieading-stringa  with 
blind  contentment  I" 

God  help  ua  I  —  how  rasblj  we  say  thin^  in  this  world. 
Long  years  afterwards  we  remenaber  those  idle,  careless, 
UGmeant  words  gaily  uttered,  and  they  come  back  to  us 
like  the  distant  mocking  laughs  of  devils  I — devils  who 
tempted  us,  and  now  riot  in  their  work. 

*  0^€Bt  le  destin!"  she  said,  smiliDg-^  her  fair  face,  with 
it-  luminous  eyes,  looking  the  lovelier  for  that  bearaiug 
coquettish  smile^  half  languidj  half  moqueur :  '^  But, 
moDBietir,  yoa  have  been  my  deliverer,  may  I  not  ask  to 
know,  who  is  it  I  have  to  thank  for  so  daring  a  rescue  as 
]  owed  to  you  in  Prague  ?^* 

^'ABSuredly.  My  name  is  Strathmore^ — Cecil  Strath 
more." 

"  Strathmore  I"  she  repeated,  musingly:  "  It  is  a  very 
pretty  name,  aud  a  good  one.  Then  you  are  Eoglish, 
monsieur  f  And  if  so,  you  are  thinfciug,  of  course,  what 
a  strange  incorrect  whim  of  mine  it  is  for  me  to  be  travel- 
ling alone  with  onlj  my  maid  in  a  little  Cseschen  boat  (n 
the  evening?     Tou  English  are  eo  raidm,  so  prudiah P' 

Strathmore  laughed,  ag  be  wound  the  shawls  about  her 
that  had  dropped  aside ; 

''  The  English  are  (though  I  am  neither  of  the  two, 
believe  me),  but  they  generally  verify  Swifl^s  aphorism, 
that  'a  nice  man  is  a  man  of  nasty  ideas;'  the  chill  icing 
is  only  to  conceal  dirty  water,  and  they  freeze  to  hide 
what  lies  below  I  But  may  not  I  claim  similar  confidence, 
and  entreat  to  know  by  name  one  for  whom  no  name  is 
Deeded,  it  is  true,  to  make  one  remember  her?" 

She  laughed,  and  shook  her  head  in  a  denial  so  charm- 
log  that  it  was  worth  fifty  assents : 

"No,  I  am  travelling  incognita.  1  cannot  reveal  that 
secret.  I  like  Romance  and  Caprice,  monsieur,  they  are 
feminine  privileges,  and  following  them  I  have  found  far 
more  amusement  than  if  I  had  gone  in  one  beaten  track 
between  two  blank  walls  of  Custom  and  Prudence.  It 
may  have  made  me  enemies  j  but,  bah  1  who  goes  through 
life  without  them  ?" 

^'Nonel  and  never  those  who  awaken  envy.  Dulness 
Kud  mediocrity  may  live  unmoleated  and  unatiuekod,  but 
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people  nover  tire  of  finding  spots  on  a  sun  whoBe  briilianM 
Winds  them." 

"Never I"  she  answered,  with  a  naive  and  amusing 
personal  appropriation  of  his  words.  "  If  I  had  been  bom 
plain  like  some  poor  women,  I  should  not  have  had  so 
many  siffleurs ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  my  cldqus 
would  not  have  been  so  loud  or  so  strong;  and  the 
cheers  always  drown  the  hisses." 

"  You  have  had  siffleurs  ?  They  must  have  bandaged 
their  eyes,  then,  before  taking  so  ungracious  a  r61e! 
Surely  society  hissed  them  for  such  atrocity  ?"  said  Strath- 
more,  noticing  the  dazzling  fairness  of  her  skin  and  the 
exquisite  contour  of  her  form,  and  thinking  to  himself: 
"  The  deuce  I  she  makes  me  talk  as  absurd  nonsense  as 
the  Sabreur  I " 

"Of  course  it  did,  but  siffleurs  hiss  on  through  all 
opposition,  you  know,  monsieur " 

"  Because  it  pays  them  I " 

"  No  doubt.  But,  what  do  a  few  hisses  matter,  more 
or  less,  as  long  as  one  enjoys  one's-self  in  one's  youth  — 
one's  delicious,  irrecoverable  youth  ?  I  suppose  if  I  live 
long  enough  my  hair  will  be  white  and  my  skin  yellow, 
but  I  do  not  spoil  my  present  by  looking  into  the  future. 
If  it  must  come,  let  it  take  care  of  itself.  It  may  never 
come  —  why  mourn  about  it  ?  Those  people  are  Mcasses 
who  work,  and  toil,  and  wear  away  all  their  beaux  jours, 
and  live  hardly  and  joylessly  only  to  hoard  money  to  buy 
tisane,  and  nurses,  and  crutches,  when  all  the  zest  of 
existence  is  gone  from  them,  and  given  to  a  new  gene- 
ration that  has  pushed  them  out  of  their  places  ?  Doesn't 
Balzac  say,  that  whether  one  sweeps  the  streets  with  a 
broom  or  the  Tuileries  with  a  velvet  robe,  it  comes  to 
much  the  same  thing  when  one  is  old ;  the  salt  is  equally 
out  of  the  soup  whether  it  is  eaten  in  a  Maison  Dieu  or 
in  a  ducal  chateau  I " 

"Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  an  Epicurean!" 
smiled  Strathmore,  as  he  thought  to  himself,  "  who  the 
deuce  can  she  be  ?"  and  gazed  down  into  her  soft,  laugh- 
ing, lustrous  eyes,  languid  yet  coquettish,  like  the  eyes 
of  the  women  of  Seville :  "  But  I  do  not  hold  with  you 
there,  ma  belh  inconnue ;  to  me  it  seems  that  with  years 
alone  can  be  g^&ined  what  is  worth  gaining — power.   The 
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tty  pleasure  of  youth  can  very  well  he  spared  for 


A 


the  amhitions  that  fan  only  be  reaped  with  maturity, 
oan  Da@  only  heeorae  of  real  value,  and  able  to  grasp  T*al 
Bway,  when  he  is  near  his  grave." 

"Ah,  for  your  eex  that  ia  all  very  well,  your  youth 
lasts  to  your  tomb,  but  with  us  —  nous^  autres  femmes  / 
— with  o«r  beauty  flies  our  sceptre.  How  can  we  reign 
after  youth,  without  youth?  You  will  not  care  for  a 
mistress  who  is  wrinkled  P'  cried  the  belle  blonde,  im- 
patiently, the  impatience  of  a  lovely  coquette  incensed 
to  be  contradicted :  "  Bo  yon  think  power  the  only  thing 
worth  haviDg?  Then  you  do  not  care  for  love,  monsieur, 
I  presume  V^ 

**  Well  I  I  must  confess,  not  much.'^ 

It  was  rank  heresy  in  the  presence  of  so  fair  a  prlestesi 
of  the  soft  religion,  it  was  a  fatal  challenge  to  the  one 
who  heard  it,  though  Strathmore  spoke  the  cold,  careless, 
simple  truth,  and  did  not  heed  whether  he  offended  or 
piqued  a  chance  acquaintance  of  the  hour  by  it. 

"And  jet  that  man  unll  love,  fiercely,  ioaperiously, 
bitterly,  one  day  I "  thought  tho  lieriad  of  the  Moldau, 
who,  a  stranger  to  him,  as  ho  to  her,  read  his  character 
by  a  woman  of  the  world's  cl ait voy ante  perception,  as  he 
failed  to  read  hers  by  a  man  of  the  world's  trained  pene- 
tration. *^  For  shame  I ''  she  said,  aloud,  striking  him  a 
fragrant  blow  with  her  sprigs  of  cherry-blossom.  *'  If 
yon  are  heretical  enough  to  feel  so,  mon  ami,  yon  should 
not  be  unchivalric  enough  to  say  so  I  Your  bay- wreaths 
will  be  very  barren  and  withered  if  you  don^t  weave 
some  rosea  with  them.  Ceesar  knew  that  So  yon  admire 
age  because  it  will  give  you  power  j  and  I  loathe  it 
because  it  will  rob  me  of  beauty — comme  c^est  different  I 
I  wonder  how  we  shall  both  meet  it !  But^  bah  I  why 
talk  of  these  things  ?  The  wind  will  be  chilly^  and  the 
green  leaves  brown,  and  the  ground  frost-bound  in  six 
months-  time ;  but  the  butterflies  playing  there  above  our 
heads  are  too  wise  to  spoil  the  sunshine  by  remembering 
the  snows      Th^y  are  Epicureans ;  let  tis  be  so  too  I " 

To  such  a  doctrine,  expounded  by  such  lips,  it  wae 
Impossible  to  dissent.  The  sunset  faded,  the  purple  mists 
stole  on  down  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  the  west  wind  rose, 
bringing  a  rich  odor  from  the  pine  forests;  the  Bohemiaii 
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magicians,  for  a  few  coins,  sang  airs  sweet  enough  to  nave 
been  played  by  the  legendary  music-demons  of  a  land 
where  Mozart*  rules ;  the  boat  dropped  slowly  down  the 
stream  in  the  evening  twilight,  and  Strathmore  leant 
over  the  vessel's  side,  talking  on  to  his  chance  acquaint- 
ance, and  looking  down  on  to  the  exquisite  Titian-like 
picture  that  she  made,  reclining  on  her  pile  of  cushions, 
with  the  black  mantilla  of  lace  thrown  over  her  yellow  hair, 
and  her  dark,  lustrous  eyes  gleaming  softly  and  dreamily 
fn  the  light  of  the  summer  stars.  He  was  singularly 
critical  of  the  beauty  of  women,  and  coldly  careless  of 
their  wiles  and  charms ;  yet  even  he  felt  a  vague  dreamy 
pleasure  in  floating  down  the  river  in  the  sultry  moonlit 
night  thus,  with  the  echo  of  this  sweet  silvery  roice  in 
his  ear,  and  a  face  on  which  he  looked  in  the  gloaming, 
soft  as  the  music  that  lingered  on  the  silent  air.  I  don't 
think  he  would  altogether  have  found  the  voyage  weari- 
some though  it  had  lasted  till  the  dawn ;  but — pardieu, 
mes  fr^res  I  one  never  drops  long  down  any  river,  real  or 
allegorical,  with  a  smooth  current  and  Arcadian  land- 
scapes, under  the  shade  of  pleasant  woodlands,  beneath 
which  we  would  willingly  linger  till  sunrise,  but  that  we 
are  safe  to  be  soon  startled  by  the  rough  grate  of  the  keel 
on  the  sand,  that  breaks  the  spell  pour  toujours  I  It  was 
so  now ;  the  boat  ground  in  a  shallow  bit  of  the  water 
where  red  sunken  rocks  made  the  navigation  troublesome 
for  a  vessel  so  cumbersome  and  boatmen  so  clumsy  as 
were  those  who  now  steered  it  down  the  Moldau's  course. 
No  harm  was  done  that  could  be  of  serious  account,  but 
the  boat  was  stuck  hopelessly  fast  between  the  rocks,  and 
could  not  proceed  to  Auzig  that  night,  at  all  events ;  while 
its  passengers  had  no  choice  but  to  remain  where  they 
were  till  the  sunrise,  or  to  disembark  at  a  landing-place 
which  was  luckily  easily  to  be  reached  by  a  plank  between 
the  vessel  and  the  shore,  where,  buried  in  the  favorite 
cherry-orchards  of  Bohemia,  with  a  gaudy  sign  swinging 
under  its  dark  red  roof,  half  hidden  in  a  profusion  of  giant 
hollyhocks,  with  linden  trees  in  full  flower  before  the  door, 
and  the  pine-covered  hills  stretching  behind  it,  stood  a 
little  river-side  Gasthof.  La  blonde  aux  yeux  noirSj  into 
whose  society  and  in  whose  protection  he  was  thus  in  a 
manner  forced,  laughed  brightly,  and  made  light  of  the 
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must  wait  here  f — tant  mieux  I  I  like  the  smallest  soup^n 
of  an  adventure,  I  will  dine  under  those  limes.  I  suppose 
ihej  can  find  something  to  g'ive  us;  but  I  mast  go  on 
to-night  if  there  be  a  vehi  ^le  procurable, ''  she  said^  gaily 
And  good  hiimoredlj  enough,  without  anj  feminine  repining 
or  piti^  d&  soi  m^me,  as  she  gave  him  her  hand  to  be 
tssiated  acttjss  the  plank.  Perhaps  she  was  not  altogether 
iorrj  to  be  able  to  retain  as  a  detenu  an  English  aristoerat, 
with  a  face  like  the  Yandjke  pictures ;  who  was  coldly 
indifferent  t*j  the  soft  creeds  of  which  she  was  a  head- 
priestesSj  and  was  a  renegade  and  disbeliever  in  their 
faitL  "  Destiny  throws  us  together,  monsieur  I  We  must 
\m  good  frienas.  Dieu  le  veat  I"  she  laughed,  aa  Strath- 
more  lifted  her  from  the  plank  on  to  the  landing-place, 
while  the  white  soft  hands  lay  in  his,  and  the  delicate 
fragrance  of  the  perfumed  hair  floated  across  him,  as  the 
lace  of  her  mantilla  brushed  his  shoulder. 

'*  I  am  the  debtor  of  destiny^  then  I "  he  whispered,  in 
answer^  noting  as  she  stood  by  him  in  the  starlight  the 
sweet  grace  and  luxurious  outline  of  her  perfect  form^  that 
even  the  dark  drapery  of  her  travelling-dress,  wrapped 
About  in  long  voluminous  folds,  could  not  avail  to  hide. 

Mes  frferesl^ — it  is  well  for  us  that  we  are  no  seers  I 
Were  we  cursed  with  prevision,  could  we  know  how^ 
when  the  idle  trifle  of  the  present  hour  shall  have  been 
forged  into  a  link  of  the  past,  it  will  stretch  out  and  bind 
captive  the  whole  future  in  its  bonds,  we  should  be 
paralyzed,  hopeless,  powerless,  old  ere  ever  we  were 
young  I  It  is  well  for  us  that  we  are  no  seers.  Were  we 
cursed  with  second  sight  we  should  see  the  white  shroud 
breast-high  about  the  living  man,  the  phoapbor-light  of 
death  gleaming  on  the  youtlbful,  radiant  face,  the  feathery 
seed,  lightly  sown,  bearing  in  it  the  germ  of  the  upas-tree, 
the  idle  careless  word  gaily  uttered,  carrying  in  its  womb 
Ihe  fiiture  bane  of  a  lifetime;  we  should  see  these  things 
till  we  sickened,  and  reeled,  and  grew  blind  wiih  pain 
before  the  ghastly  face  of  the  Future,  as  men  in  anoient 
days  before  the  loathsome  visage  of  the  Medusa  I 
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THS   B0XKE-iiDYEI7TtrB.£  TOLD  tTNB^R   THS    UJm^lMfL 


Contretemps  generally  have  some  saving  cramlt^  >l 
consolation  for  those  who  lau^h  at  fa  to,  and  look  ^oud- 
hnmoredly  for  theBi ;  lifers  only  evil  to  him  who  wears  it 
awkwardly,  and  philoaophic  resignation  works  as  many 
miracles  as  Harlequin  ;  gromble,  and  you  go  to  the  dogs 
in  a  wretched  style ;  make  mots  on  your  own  misery,  and 
you've  no  idea  how  pleasant  a  trajet  even  driftinf?  "  to 
the  bad  "  may  become.  So  when  the  C^eschen  boat  grated 
on  the  land  and  stuck  there,  coming  to  grief  generally 
and  hopelessly,  fortune  was  so  propitiated  by  the  radiant 
Bmilc  with  which  its  own  scurvy  trick  was  received  by 
the  loveliest  of  all  the  balked  travellers,  that  what  wonid, 
tinder  any  other  circumstances,  have  been  the  most  pro- 
voking bore,  became  a  little  episode,  picturesque  and  rc- 
mantic,  and  took  a  coleur  de  rose  at  once  under  the  resist^ 
less  magic  of  her  sunny  smile.  It  was  a  beautiful  night, 
starry,  still,  and  sultry ;  the  riverside  inn  stood  like  a  prc- 
tnre  of  Ostade,  hidden  in  its  blossomed  limes ;  the  pine- 
woods  stretched  above  and  around^  with  the  ruddy  gleam 
of  gypsy  fires  flashing  between  the  boughs ;  and  with 
such  a  companion  ag  hazard  had  given  him.  Strath  more 
could  hardly  complain  of  the  accident,  though  he  t£;a«  a  man 
who  found  the  gleam  of  women's  eyes  in  a  cabinet  particu- 
Her  of  a  cafiS,  or  a  cabinet  de  toilette  of  a  palace,  far  better 
than  in  all  the  uncomfortably-romaotic  situations  in  the 
world,  and  held  that  a  little  gallantry  was  infinitely  more 
agreeable  and  rational  in  a  rose-tendre-hung  chamber  than 
d  la  belle  Uoile  in  a  damp  midnight  under  the  finest  violet 
skies  that  ever  enraptured  a  poet. 

The  little  hostelry  was  already  full  of  travellers.  Some 
English  en  route  to  the  waters  of  the  Sprudel,  some  Mo- 
ravians and  Bohemians  on  their  way  to  or  from  Bucharest 
or  Anzig  j  and  the  arrivals  from  the  boat  filled  it  to  over 
flowing,  for  its  accommodation  was  scant,  and  its  attrac 
tions  solely  confined  to  its  golly-painted  and  bloasom 
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burted  exterior.  There  was  but  one  common  Blttio^ 
room,  hot  one  common  supper-table,  and  the  gn^sVBj 
whether  grafflna  or  glass-engravers,  were  treated  without 
dletinction  j  a  Bohemian  Gasthof  is  about  the  only  place 
npon  earth  where  jou  see  the  doctrine  of  eqnality  in  ab- 
solute and  positive  practice*  The  SclaFoniana,  accustomed 
to  it,  took  it  unmermurinE^ly ;  the  English  tourists  grum 
bled  unceasingly;  preserved  (the  ladies  in  especial)  a 
dead  silence  to  companions  for  whose  respectability  they 
had  no  voucher;  scorned  the  sausage^  the  baked  pie,  the 
cucumber-soup,  and  the  rest  of  the  national  menUf  and 
solaced  themselves  with  gloomy  consumption  of  hard 
biscuits  from  their  travelling-bags;  while  without^  under 
the  lindens,  OB  the  sward  before  the  door,  Strathmore*s 
Albanian  servant  making  a  raid  upon  the  Gasthof  larder 
with  the  celerity  of  long  continental  experience,  spread 
on  a  little  table  the  best  fried  trout,  Toplitz  and  other  fare 
that  the  inn  afforded  for  the  refreshment  of  the  fair  tra» 
velhrr  with  the  Titian  face,  who,  refusing  to  enter  the 
hostelry,  eat  ou  a  bench  under  the  limes,  leaning  against 
the  rough  bark  as  gracefully  as  amongst  velvet  cushionSi 
looking  upward  at  Strathraore  with  ber  soft  Orientalesque 
eyeSj  while  the  leavee  aad  flowers  of  the  boughs  swayed 
against  her  yellow  hair*  She  gave  a  Tokay  flavor  to  the 
Lager,  a  Vatel  delicacy  to  the  trout,  a  strange  but  charm- 
ing spice  of  petits  souper  to  this  primitive  supper  under 
the  limes;  au  unsuitable  but  delicious  aroma  of  Paris  to 
the  solitary  river-aide  hostelry  in  Bohemian  pine- woods 
"Who  the  deuce  could  she  beT'  he  wondered  in  vain: 
for  on  that  head^  under  the  most,  adroit  cross-questioning, 
she  never  betrayed  herself  She  talked  gaily,  lightly, 
charmingly,  with  some  little  wit,  and  a  little  goes  a  long 
way  when  uttered  by  such  lips.  With  something,  too,  of 
soft  graceful  romance,  probably  natural  to  her,  perhapa 
only  learned  sccond*hand  from  Maphael,  and  Indiana^  and 
Les  Nuits  d^OtHobre ;  and  Strath  more,  though  the  light 
gallantries  of  u  Lauzun  had  little  charm  for  him,  and  the 
only  passion  that  could  ever  have  stirred  him  from  hia 
coldness  would  have  been  the  deep,  voluptuous  aelight, 
fierce  and  keen  as  pain,  that  swayed  Catiline  and  Cimon, 
Leonid  not  refuse  his  admiration  of  a  picture  so  perfect  aa 
ihe  sat  in  the  light  of  the  midsummer  itara^  leanieir  b^ t 
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AmfWm  IKT^  and  xk^  ^aA,  < 
Bemhnmtetmtit  ImAir^jmatL  wifjt  mt  zrrcr  htiam  hfvkm 
•fsmst  lae  mis.  nd  ic*  b»Tj  oi^sr  of  ife  Sadeas  aai 
pOMX  ilietf  tKe  air. 

'^How  cold  be  k«i3.  tL5s  La2iid5oe!«  SsTuksicrc.  do^ 
he  dare  to  defr  me  T*  sLe  iLc-cnt.  as  she  caaecd  iniwaidB 
at  bim  where  be  leac^d  aeainss  the  troak  of  tbe  llndeB 
arben  the  wupper  was  fiaisb^  and  vbHesbe  beiself  still  lin- 
gered onder  ibe  limes  as  the  stars  eiew  laiser  and  dear» 
in  the  Mar  sties,  and  the  purple  haze  of  night  deepened 
orer  the  billis.  He  was  the  onl  j  man  who  hid  not  bowed 
down  at  her  feet  at  her  first  smfle,  and  his  calm  eonrtesiea 
piqoed  her 

**  Do  you  like  mosic,  monsieor  ?*'  she  asked  him,  with 
that  Haddennefffl  which  had  in  it  nothing  abrapt,  bat  was 
rather  the  sodQennegs  of  a  fawn's  or  an  antelope's  swift 
ip'aees.  Then,  withoat  awaiting  a  reply,  without  apologj 
or  prelude,  inspired  by  that  caprice  which  rules  all  women 
more  or  less,  and  ruled  this  one  at  eyery  moment  and  in 
every  mood,  she  began  to  sing  one  of  the  sweet,  gay, 
familiar  Canzone  of  Figaro,  with  a  voice  at  which  the 
nightingales  in  the  linden-leaves  might  have  broken  their 
little  throats  in  envying  despair.  Then,  without  paose, 
she  passed  on  to  the  sublime  harmonies  of  the  Stabat- 
Mater — now  wailing  like  the  sigh  of  a  vesper  hymn  from 
convent  walls  at  even-song,  now  bursting  into  passionate 
prayer  like  the  swell  of  a  Te  Deum  from  cathedral  altar, 
dho  sang  on  without  effort,  without  pause,  blending  the 
moHt  incongruous  harmonies  into  one  strange,  bizarre^ 
wcjird-liko  yet  entrancing  whole,  changing  the  Preghiero 
rVoni  Masaniollo  for  one  of  Verdi's  gayest  arias,  mingling 
KUk(iii*H  Slumber  Song  with  some  reckless  Venetian  bar- 
carolle, breaking  off  the  solemn  cadence  of  the  Pro  Peo- 
oaiiH  with  some  mischievous  chansonette  out  of  tie  Quar- 
tior  Latin,  and  welding  the  loftiest  melodies  of  Handers 
iMraol  with  the  laughing  refrain  of  Louis  Abadie's  ballads. 
Out  on  the  Htill  night  air  rose  the  matchless  music  of  voice, 
rich,  eloar  thrilling,  a  very  intoxication  of  sound ;  min- 
((ling  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  waters,  the  tremulooa 
aigh  of  the  loaves,  and  the  rival  song  of  the  birds  in  the 
bought.     Those  sitting  within  in  the  darkened  chamber 
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li^t^iied  spell-boQiid ;  the  peasantry,  laughing  and  ^bat 
ting  under  the  low  roof  of  the  hoi^telry,  bushed  their  g  .ssip 
in  enchanted  awe ;  the  boatmen  in  the  vessel  moon  i  in 
the  shadow  below  looked  yp  »nd  left  ofi"  their  toil;  d^nd^ 
OS  suddenly  as  it  had  rung  out  on  the  summer  air,  the 
exquisite  melody  ceased,  and  died  away  likr.  the  notts  of 
ft  bell  off  the  silence  of  the  night.  She  looked  ap  at 
Strathmore,  the  starlight  shining  in  the  dreamy,  sDiliing 
depths  of  her  eyes,  and  saw  that  he  listened  eagerly, 
breathlessly,  wouderingly,  subdued  and  intoxicated  efen 
despite  himself  bj  the  marvellous  magic,  the  delicioua 
iEtricacies,  the  luxurious  richness  of  this  voluptuaua 
*^harm  of  song,  with  a  spell  which,  the  moment  it  ceased, 
^as  broken. 

"  You  like  music?'*  she  asked  him,  softly  j  "ah,  yes,  1 
see  it  in  your  face.  Yon  Englishmen,  if  you  be  as  cold 
as  they  call  you,  have  very  eloquent  eyes  sometimes. 
Are  you  not  thinking  what  an  odd  caprice  it  is  for  me  to 
sing^  to  you  —  a  stranger  — -  at  ten  o^clock  at  night,  under 
lime-trees  ?" 

*'  Indeed,  no  j  I  Bm  far  too  grateful  for  the  caprice. 
Fasta  herself  never  equalled  your  voice  j  it  is  exqnbite, 
maiTellousi" 

She  laughed  softly* 

**  Do  you  think  so?  And  yet,  I  imagine,  you  are  very 
difficult  to  please  ?  When  I  sing  some  of  those  aii,i,  the 
Intlammatus  or  the  Agnus  Dei,  tbey  make  me  thhtk  of 
the  old  days  in  my  con?ent  at  Yalladarra ;  how  I  u^  ed  to 
beat  my  wings  and  bate  my  cage,  and  long  to  escape  over 
the  purple  mountains.  Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  a  gloomy 
past  often  looita  brighter  than  a  brilliant  present  ?  what 
is  there  in  the  charm  of  Distance  to  give  such  a  golden 
chiaro'scuro  f " 

''  Yalladarra  ?  Are  you  a  Spaniard,  madame  V*  he 
asked  her,  catching  at  any  clue  that  might  enlighten  him 
lis  to  the  whence  and  the  whither  of  the  bewitching 
ereatoi'e. 

''  A  Spaniard  ?    What  makes  yon  think  so  7'' 

**  Because  it  is  ust-c»^y  said,  belle  amie,  that  a  Spanish 
wloade  is  the  greatest  marvel  of  beauty  that  the  vorld 
ijrer  secH,^'  said  Strathmore,  with  a  smile. 

She  laughed : 

6*  U 


64  stbathmore;  or, 

'^Je  v^uB  remercie!  Well,  perhaps  I  am  Spanish. 
Toa  would  like  to  know  ?  Ah,  bah  I  what  a  slander  on 
my  sex  it  is  to  saj  that  Eve  monopolized  all  curiosity  I" 

'•Curiosity!''  repeated  Strathmore.  "There  may, 
surely,  be  a  deeper  interest  that  bears  a  better  name, 
madame  ?  When  one  lights  on  a  matchless  gem,  or  on 
a  rare,  lovely,  foreign  flower,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  one 
may  seek  to  know  where  it  has  come  from,  and  where  we 
may  see  it  again." 

"You  are  a  courtier,  M.  Strathmore,  and  turn  yonr 
phrases  very  prettily,"  said  this  most  provoquante  of  all 
women,  with  the  slightest  possible  shrug  of  her  shoulders : 
"  But  it  is  curiosity,  for  all  that ;  and,  by  all  the  rights 
of  womanhood  I  claim  my  title  to  the  first  indulgence  of 
the  privilege.  Your  name  is  Strathmore,  and  your  servant 
calls  you  '  My  lord,'  and  if  asked  about  your  country,  yon 
would  answer,  '  Civis  Romanum  sum,'  with  true  Britannic 
bombast,  I  dare  say.  Well  I  England  is  figuratively  rather 
like  Rome,  for  it  slays  its  Senecas,  gorges  its  Vitelliuses, 
and  is  often  garrisoned  by  ganders !  But  one  more  thing 
remains  to  know.     What  are  you  ?" 

Leaning  her  arms  on  the  table,  her  chin  on  her  hands, 
and  resting  her  eyes  upon  him,  she  asked  the  point-blank 
question  with  the  most  charming  insouciance  and  assur- 
ance of  command ;  and  Strathmore  could  not  fail  to  satisfy 
her  demand,  though  he  was  not  fond  of  talking  of  him- 
self; his  egotism  was  of  a  much  loftier  sort. 

"  Ah !  a  diplomatist !"  she  said,  raising  her  eyebrows : 
"  Mon  ami,  I  knew  your  order :  but  you  will  not  content 
yourself  with  settling  internecine  squabbles,  and  writing 
Cretan  labyrinths  of  words,  and  being  '  sent  home,'  like 
an  expelled  schoolboy,  if  your  two  countries  quarrel  for  a 
split  hair,  will  you  ?  You  will  want  the  triumph  of  the 
monstrari  digito,  and  the  guidance  of  the  helm  through 
stormy  waters,  and  you  will  pine  for  the  old  Medici  and 
Strozzi  days,  when  a  stealthy  arm  could  stretch  and  strike 
far  away  in  a  distant  land,  and  a  subtle  brain  could 
compass  the  supreme  rule,  and  wield  it,  troubled  .by  no 
scruples." 

"  Madame,'*  said  Strathmore,  with  a  slight  laugh  —  hia 
MMkgh  was  usually  cold — "  if  you  draw  such  a  sketch  of 
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me  at  first  Bight — thongh  I  doa^t  really  deny  ita  accuracy 

—  I  fear  I  cannot  have  impressed  jou  very  favorably  V' 

"Pourquoi  nonf  Too  are  ambitious,  by  your  own 
confession  that  you  covet  age  for  the  sake  of  power ;  and 
ambitious  men  are  all  alike.  If  you  had  your  own  will, 
you  amhitieux  would  check  at  no  flights;  and  if  we  don't 
have  the  Medici  and  Strozzi  secret  murders  in  our  day,  I 
am  afraid  the  virtue  that  refrains  from  them  is  nothing 
very  much  better  than  fear  of  the  analytical  cbemistB," 

As  she  spoke^  with  a  certain  smile  on  her  rose  lips^  and 
in  the  mocking  light  of  her  gazelle  eyes,  somefhing  in  tbia 
brilliant  and  witching  creature  struck  upon  Strath  more  as 
dangerous  —  almost  as  repulsive,  and  made  him  think  of 
those  women  who  gleam  out  from  the  pages  of  Guicciar- 
dini  and  Galluzzi,  who  daazled  all  men  who  looked  on 
them  with  the  shiiie  of  their  tre^se  d^oro^  or  the  langour  of 
their  Southern  eyes,  yet  whose  white  bands  shook  the 
philtre  into  the  loving-cup,  and  whose  title  was  "  Opra 
dUncanti  h  di  malie  fattura,"  But  the  momentary  impres- 
sion passed  off  as  she  looked  up  laugh  iug: 

''  Eah,  M.  Strathmore  1  Ambition  is  a  weary  work  ftl 
its  ripest  J  epicurean  enjoyment  is  far  better;  'gather 
your  rose-buds  while  you  may/  Old  Herrick  is  the  tree 
philosopher  1^' 

"  Spoken  by  such  lips,  his  theories  are  irresistible^" 
smiled  Strathmore  \  '*  only  if  one  has  the  bad  taste  not  to 
care  much  about  the  roses,  how  then  t  There  can  be 
nothing  for  it  but  to  entreat  some  fair  priestess  of  the 
creed  to  take  onc^s  conversion  in  hand." 

''  But  converts  have  to  pass  through  fiery  ordeals ;  if 
you  are  wise  you  would  not  brave  them.  You  despise 
love,  mon  amij  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  some  day." 

"I  shall  have  no  fear  for  the  future ;  if  I  escape  to-night 
untouched,  I  must,  indeed,  be  clad  in  proof,"  smiled 
Strathmore ;  but  the  smile,  like  the  complimeiitj  did  not 
please  her  j  its  flattery  was  contemptuous  and  derisive  of 
her  power  With  quick  intuition  she  saw  that  Strath- 
more had  never  been  in  love  m  his  life,  and  would  have 
defied  any  woman  to  make  him  so ;  and  she  smiled  as  she 
leant  her  head  upon  her  arm,  silent  for  once,  playing  with 
one  of  the  lime-blossoms,  and  knowing  that  the  moonlight 
was  shiniog  on  a  perfect  picture  which  could  not  be  im 
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proved,  which  might  he  broken,  by  speech,  Strtthmore 
wras  silent  too ;  busied  in  restlesB,  vague  conjeetare  *s  to 
wiio  and  what  this  brilliant^  capricfouSt  da7>zlin^,  ^aceM 
creature  could  be,  here  thus  alone,  at  nigbt,  travelling 
through  Bohemia.  While  his  eyes  rested  oq  her  where 
she  sat  in  the  starlight,  her  beauty  well  befitting  to  the 
fiultry  night,  that  was  odorous  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
limes  and  musical  with  the  murumrs  of  the  waters,  break* 
Ing  below  against  the  rocks,  the  voice  of  a  Zingara  broke 
ow  his  reverie  and  herSj  as  a  gipsy-girl  ^^  one  of  a  party 
camped  among  the  pine- woods  at  the  back  of  the  Gaathof 
.^drew  near  the  ^oup  of  lindens  in  the  moonlight;  a 
wild,  dark,  handsome  Bohemian,  with  a  scarlet  hood  over 
her  jetty  hair,  and  her  glittering  eyes  fixed  longingly  on 
the  jewels  that  sparkled  on  the  hands  of  the  fair  inconnnCj 
as  Bhe  said,  in  a  compound  of  CzeBchen  and  Romany. 

"  Will  you  hear  your  fortune,  fair  lady  ?  Let  the  Gitftna 
tell  yon  your  future." 

The  blonde  aux  yeux  iioirs,  whose  head  was  restiDg 
thoughtfully  upon  her  hand,  started,  and  looked  up  m 
fiurprise  as  the  handsome  black-browed  Arab,  who  might 
have  sat  to  Mnrillo  or  Salvator,  approached  her  in  the 
moonlight  from  the  wooded  shadows  of  the  pine-forests 
behind  them. 

**  Let  me  prophesy  for  you,  fair  lady  1  I  can  took  on 
the  palm  of  your  hand  and  foretell  you  all  things  that  will 
come  to  you ;  the  predictions  of  Redempta,  daughter  of 
Fhara,  can  never  fail,"  chanted  the  Zingara,  in  a  wild, 
monotonouB  recitative,  that  sounded  hoarse  and  sad  in 
the  Btill  summer  night  as  she  drew  nearer,  her  eyes  glis- 
tening longingly  on  the  sapphire  rings. 

"Non,  merci!"  laughed  the  bright  incognita,  looking 
apward  at  the  strange  picturesque  form  of  the  OitAna, 
itanding  out  in  the  starlight  against  the  dark  woods  be- 
hind :  "  I  know  my  past  and  my  present — c'est  asseK !  I 
io  not  trouble  myself  a  moment  for  the  future  !" 

'■  But  in  the  past  and  in  the  present  He  the  seed  to  hear 
fruit  In  the  future  I'' 

The  words  spoken  in  Czeschen  sounded  ominous  and 
mournful,  falling  from  the  lips  of  the  Gitdna  like  an  augury 
of  ill ;  and  the  other  shuddered  a  little  as  she  heard,  though 
wi^out  comprehendingj  them.     *'Qu'est  '5e  qu'elia  ditT'' 
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ihe  ask^d  of  Strathmore*  He  t.rnnsh\led  tlit!ni  tt*  her,  and 
spoke  to  the  ^ipsy-gid  iu  her  own  tonj^ue,  liulding  hei 
move  away;  but  the  caprtctous  soDgBtresB,  whom  th<^ 
fancy  of  the  moment  swajed  eb  completely  as  it  sways  u 
kitten  or  a  child^  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  as  he  stood  bo> 
iide  ber. 

*'Ko,  no !  don't  send  her  away  t  She  is  liko  a  picture 
of  Murillo.  Let  us  hear  some  of  ht^r  prophedes  !lr»t 
What  would  she  say  to  you,  I  wonder?  I  have  a  great 
cariosity  to  know  your  fate,  my  lord ;  the  fate  of  a  man 
who  desires  age  and  despises  love  I  It  must  be  an  odd 
one !  Come  1  cross  her  hand,  and  let  ber  tell  your  bonne- 
amnture.  Obey  me  at  on  eel  It  is  my  whim  and  my 
pleasure^  monsieun  Give  her  some  silver,  and  ask  her 
your  destiny  I'* 

A  lovely  woman  is  never  to  be  disobeyed  without  db* 
courtesy,  and  pretty  caprices  are  comma nUs.  With  thi* 
white  jewelled  fingers  lying  on  bis  arm,  with  tlie  ptTfumcid 
hair  shining  in  the  starligbtj  with  the  fair  da^^Hng  fai^e 
upraised  in  the  shadow  of  the  linden-boughK,  the  Btf^rntiHt 
stoic  could  not  have  refused  to  chime  in  with  her  fancy, 
and  please  this  charming  tyrant  in  her  most  airy  uonsefise 
Strathmore  laughed,  dropped  a  gold  coin  into  the  GiUkna^s 
brown  hand,  and,  leaning  against  the  trunk,  stood  await- 
ing his  destiny  from  the  coral  lips  of  the  haodsome  j^rah 
in  the  silence  of  the  summer  nighty  while  the  distant  lights 
of  the  gipsy  fires  gleamed  fitfully  through  the  dark  pines- 
woods.  The  Zingara  looked  not  at  bis  hand,  hut  up  at 
bis  face,  as  the  white,  clear  ray  of  the  mooo  fell  on  it — oo 
the  aquiline  outline  of  the  featurea  and  the  yaried  mean- 
ings of  the  physiognomy,  on  the  proud  and  generoni 
§weetne88  of  the  mouth,  contracrted  by  the  dark  paJisfoQi 
m  the  eyes  and  the  cold  straight  line  of  the  browa,  BIm 
Io4iked  at  him  long  and  fixedly  in  stienee,  with  a  dr^icy 
Tague  stare  in  her  own  fathomleis  eyes,  wbik  her  haiuw 
miiTcd  over  the  beads  of  a  string  of  Egyptian  berriee : 

"There  wiD  be  lore,  and  of  tlie  lore  sin,  and  of  the  0111 
ertme,  snd  oT^e  erime  a  caree.  And  the  cnnte  will  pai^ 
Bue  with  a  pitiless  biltemess  and  an  uUBlackened  Rpecd, 
and  when  atonement  is  socEght  and  ma/ie,  lo!  it  wtfl  mm 
tD  mhem  and  le  galL    The  inn>cent  will  taate  tbcf  trof,  ani 


■hmre  die  1 


they  have  not  woven.    Your  wje  wiTl  hi 
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wrought  bf  four  own  hand,  and  you  will  eat  of  the  fhiit 
of  your  owG  past,  and  through  you  will  come  death.  Re- 
dempta,  the  daughter  of  Phara,  has  spoken  1" 

The  words  ifeil  slowly  and  sadly  on  the  silence  of  the 
night,  while  the  rtver-waves  beat  against  the  rocks  with 
monotonous  murmur,  and  the  sough  of  the  wind  arose  in 
the  pine-forest,  sweeping  with  a  sudden  chill  through  the 
sultry  air ;  and  as  tie  heard  them,  a  momentary  shudder 
ran  through  Strathmore's  veins  at  the  destiny  that  the 
6itd.na  vaguely  shadowed  forth ;  an  irrepressible  coldness, 
like  that  which  comes  from  the  touch  of  a  corpse,  passed 
over  him  where  he  stood.  And  the  incognita  clung  closer 
to  him,  her  white  hand  closing  on  his  arm,  and  her  laugh- 
ing lips  turning  pale : 

"  Mon  Dieu  I  quelle  sort  aflfreuee.  Renvoyez-la !  Bile 
me  fait  peur." 

Strathmore  laughed,  the  impression  of  the  ominooa 
prophecy  passing  off  as  soon  as  it  was  made;  and  he 
threw  another  gold  dollar  to  the  Zingara : 

**  My  handsome  Arab  I  you  might  have  been  more  cour- 
teous, certainly.  If  you  wish  your  predictions  to  be  popu- 
lar, you  must  make  them  a  little  more  lively.  Be  off  with 
you  I     Go  and  frighten  the  peasants  yonder  t" 

"  Redempta  can  say  only  that  which  she  sees,"  mur- 
mured the  GitAna,  sadly  and  proudly,  as  she  stooped  for 
the  gold  where  it  shone  on  the  turf,  and  turned  slowly 
away,  till  her  form  was  lost  in  the  dense  gloom  cast  by 
the  shadow  in  the  woods. 

"  Quelle  sort  affreuse  I"  said  his  companion  again,  no* 
able  so  quickly  to  shake  off  the  vague  terror  with  which 
the  sing-song,  chanting  recitative  of  the  Zingara  had 
haunted  her. 

*'  She  has  terrified  you?"  laughed  Strathmore.  *^I  am 
sorry  for  that,  madame;  you  shouldn't  have  tempted 
prophecy  in  my  behalf.  All  seers  from  the  political  world 
to  the  gipsy  camp  must  make  their  predictions  ominous, 
or  they  would  carry  no  weight ;  and  evil  is  so  generally 
predominant  in  this  life,  that  to  croak  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
on  the  right  side." 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieu  1  do  not  jest  1"  cried  the  belle  inconnuc, 
with  a  little  shiver  of  pretty  terror:  "  It  is  no  laugbii^ 
mat'^er,  duch  a  horrible  future  " 
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*'  But  it  IS  a  laughiBg  matter,  Bucb  a  horrible  bomie 
6  venture,"  aaid  Strathmore^  smiling',  aud  thinking  how 
lovely  she  looked  as  she  shivered  with  pretty,  pretended 
fear,  and  claspt^d  her  hands,  on  which  he  noticed  a  maSB 
of  brilliant  rings  that  might  have  belonged  to  an  empress's 
toiletta  boxes,  but  which  didn't  tell  him  mich,  since  paste 
18  very  glittering,  and  defies  detection  by  moonlight  '*  She 
deals  in  the  Terrible — prophets  always  do,  or  what  sway 
would  they  have  over  their  dupes  ?  You  should  have  let 
her  told  yours,  madame ;  she  would  have  given  something 
better  to  the  lines  in  so  beautiful  a  hand  f " 

"  Ahj  bahl"  cried  the  incognita,  shaking  off  her  super- 
atition  with  a  sweet  silvery  laugh  :  **  I  know  mj  future  I 
I  shall  triumph  by  my  beauty  till  that  goes,  and  then  I 
shall  triumph  by  mj  intellect,  which  won't  go.  I  shall 
tread  my  way  on  roses,  and  rule  as  Yenus  Yictrix  till 
grey  hairs  come  and  I  have  to  take  to  enamelling;  and 
then  I  shall  change  my  sceptre,  and  begin  ficarte,  embro- 
glie,  prudence,  and  polities.  But  I  don^t  count  on  the 
change ;  I  am  not  like  you,  and  do  not  court  Age " 

*'  Because  you  are  not  like  me,  and  need  not  wait  for 
Age  to  bring  you  Power ;  your  power  lies  in  a  glance  of 
the  eyes  and  in  all  the  purpurea!  light  of  youth  P'  laughed 
Strath  more ;  '*  I  fancy  our  ambition  centres  alike  in  ruling 
men,  but — with  a  difference!'' 

*'  You  are  very  secure  in  your  future,  despite  all  the 
Gitina's  foretelling?"  she  asked  himi  with  a  curious  glance, 
half-malicious,  half-interested, 

"  Yery  I  We  can  make  of  our  future  what  we  like. 
Life  is  clay,  to  be  moulded  jtist  at  our  will  \  it  is  a  fool,  or 
an  UDskilful  w^orkman,  indeed,  who  lets  it  fall  of  itself  into 
ft  shape  he  does  not  like,  or  lets  it  break  in  his  hands," 

"  But  one  flaw  may  crack  the  whole  I"  said  the  belle 
iucoonue,  as  Stratbm ore's  valet  drew  near  them  to  an- 
nounce the  immediate  departure  of  a  clumsy  vehicle,  the 
only  one  the  Gastbof  could  furnish,  that  had  been  engaged 
Defore  their  arrival  by  English  travellers,  and  iu  which,  at 
^er  urgent  instance,  Strathmore  had  taken  the  sole  remain- 
lag  places  for  herself  and  her  maid:  "Are  they  starting? 
I  am  reafly  1  Mj  lord,  1  owe  you  more  gratitude  still  j 
how  deeply  I  grow  in  your  debt  1  But  I  f irgot  j  if  I  take 
these  two  places,  you  must  remain  under  that  miserable 
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Uttie  i«d  roof  till  to-morrow.     I  ought  not  to  hftTt  dont" 

it  J  nmis—je  suis  egoiste  moil" 

**  No  matter  I  I  am  most  happy  to  relinquish  an^^ihitig 
ID  your  service,"  said  Strathmore,  as  he  took  the  hand 
held  out  to  him  withia  his  own.  He  did  not  care  about 
women,  but  this  one  was  specially  lovely  and  specially 
captivating^  and  thrown  as  she  was  on  his  courteayj  be 
could  not  refuse  it  to  her :  "  I  shall  sleep  under  the  pines ; 
it  will  not  be  the  first  time  I  have  camped  out,  but*  I  con- 
fess, I  was  tempted  to  make  you  a  detenue,  madame,  per^ 
force  to-night  by  bidding  Biaz  let  the  car  go  without  yon. 
Give  me  some  praise  for  my  self-ahnegation  I" 

His  voice  was  very  melodionSs  and  had  a  soUnees  when 
he  was  quite  guiltless  of  infcejiding  it,  while  his  featureSi 
with  their  cold,  proud  Yelasquez  type,  on  which  the  pas- 
sions that  had  never  been  roused  still  threw  their  shadow, 
had  always  a  fascination  for  women,  who,  by  the  instinct 
:>(  contradiction  ever  doatinaut  in  their  sex,  always  seek 
to  chain  a  m&n  from  whose  hands  their  fetters  slip.  Her 
hrigbt,  soft,  dazzling  eyes  looked  up  to  his  almost  tenderly 
m  the  light  of  the  jnidsammer  stars ; 

"  I  will  thank  yoo  when  we  meet  again  1" 

"  When/  But  what  gage  do  you  give  me  that  we  may 
ever  do  so  ?  You  refuse  me  any  name,  aay  address,  any 
single  clue ;  you  oblige  me  to  part  from  you  in  ignorance 
even  of '^ 

**  Who  I  am  I  The  first  question  you  Englishmen  ask 
before  you  give  your  baad  in  friendship,  or  speak  to  your 
neighbor  at  a  table  d'hote,"  interrupted  the  bright  oaprv- 
cieuse,  with  a  low,  ringing  laugh:  '*No!  I  will  not  give 
jou  even  a  clue.  It  will  be  a  Chinese  puzzle  for  your 
ingenuity.  When  we  meet  (and  we  shall  \  we  are  both 
in  the  world ;  we  are  cards  of  the  same  pack,  and  shall 
some  time  or  other  be  shuffled  together),  1  will  thank  you 
for  all  your  courtesy  and  chivalry,  and  pay  my  debt — 
comme  vous  voudrezl  Till  then,  you  must  submit  t» 
mystery.  I  may  he  a  prima  donna,  a  dame  d'industrie,  a 
princess  incognita,  a  dangerous  Greek— you  may  think  me 
whatever  you  like.  You  wOl  remember  me  better  if  you 
are  left  in  perplexity;  your  sex  always  covet  the  unatr 
tainable,  and  there  is  a  golden  charci  in  mystery  thai  shall 
TeU  me*— till  we  meet  I" 
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**  Bat — what  ft  cmel  caprice !  what  aa  iodeflmte  prch 

bfttionr* 

*'  Do  joo  good,  mon  ami  I  Perhaps  you  hare  ne-^er  ^aad 
to  wait  before^  I  fancy  so!  There!  they  are  waiting,  an*' 
we  must  part,  inonsieur.     Adieu  and  atj  re  voir  !'^ 

Tantalizing,  obstinate,  capricious,  wilful,  wajward,  but 
bewitching;  all  the  more  bewitching  for  that  very  quin* 
telte  of  faults— she  let  her  hand  linger  in  his  where  they 
gtood  in  the  shadow,  with  the  moon  shining  on  her  up- 
raised face,  and  the  lime-blossoma  swaying  agtiinst  her 
hair,  delicatelj  scented  as  the  iragrance  of  their  flowers, 
as  he  stooped  to-i^ards  her  in  farewell;  a  soft,  subtle, 
ambeT-scented  perfume,  such  as  the  tresses  of  Leebia 
might  have  borne  as  she  came  from  her  odorous  bath,  or 
wound  the  roses  amongst  them  at  the  banquet — a  pcrfome 
that,  as  he  caught  it,  had  something  of  the  same  soft 
intoxication  as  her  voice  had  carried  with  it  in  her  song. 

Another  moment,  and  the  hand  that  had  lain  in  his, 
soft  and  warm  as  a  bird,  had  unloosened  it^  clasp,  and  the 
clumsy^,  covered  cart  of  the  Gasthof,  laden  with  its  passen- 
gers, had  rolled  sbwiy  from  the  door  beneath  the  roofing 
of  the  limc-boughs,  la  blonde  aux  yeux  noirs  leaning  out 
from  its  heavy  tarpaulin,  and  looking  at  him  with  a  gay 
farewell  smilt^ — leaving  according  to  her  vow,  with  the 
golden  veil  of  mystery  flung  over  her  lovely,  dazzling  face, 
soft  with  Eastern  languor,  and  oright  with  the  brilliance 
of  youth,  that  disappeared  from  his  sight  as  the  car,  creak- 
ing slowly  oFcr  the  moss,  was  lost  in  the  shadows  of  the 
pine-woods  as  it  turned  a  bend  in  the  hills^  and  left  him 
behind^ — alone. 

'*  Who  the  deuce  can  she  be  ?  Something  very  oat  of 
the  common,  talking  to  one  at  first  sight  about  love,  and 
ginging  to  the  nightingalesj  au  clair  de  la  lunel  I  never 
Sftw  a  lovelier  creature  In  my  life,  nor  a  more  nonchalante 
one ;  and  yet  she  isn't  exactly  Quartier  BrMa  style  ;  sh« 
has  more  the  look  of  a  Court  than  a  casino.  Who  the 
deuce  can  she  be?**  wondered  Strathmore,  as  he  threw 
himself  down  on  the  moss  under  the  limes,  smoking  and 
throwing  stones  idly  into  the  river  that  flowed  below.  He 
knew  most  Courts  and  most  cities;  he  lived  chiefly  aoroad, 
ftnd  thought  he  knew  every  beauty  in  monde  or  demi- 
monde, sovereigns  of  the  left  hand  as  of  the  right  Tte 
6 
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QumberleBs  anomalies  In  this  dazslmg  incnnue  pjqitiad 

kiB  3uricBity — the  first  of  her  sex  who  had  ever  so  far 
exci  ted  h  i  m ,  S  trath  m  ore  th  ought  rom  an  ce  sirapl  y  ins  a  nity, 
and  had  lived  at  too  thorough  a  pace  to  care  to  twist  ft 
chance  into  an  adventure,  and  make  poetic  material  out 
of  a  rencontre  with  a  stranger,  as  other  meo  might  have 
done.  But  he  tbought  of  her.  and  of  little  save  her.  when 
he  lay  smoking,  while  the  river  hroke  against  its  over 
hanging  banks,  and  the  heavy  odors  of  the  pines  rolled 
down  from  the  hills  above.  And  as  he  mused  over  the 
bright,  capricious  mystery  that  had  eome  and  gone  sud- 
denly as  a  swallow  comes  and  goes  through  the  air,  and 
listened  to  the  distant  chimes  of  churches  and  monasteries 
tolling  out  the  short  summer  hours  as  the  night  wore 
away  to  the  villages  sleeping  below,  he  only  thought  onee, 
as  he  caught  the  gleam  of  the  camp-fires  flashing  fitfully 
!n  the  darkness  from  the  gloom  of  the  pine-woods,  with 
the  dark  lurid  glare  of  a  Rembrandt  scene,  while  their 
flames  leapt  up  through  the  fan-like  boughs  of  the  firs,  of 
the  destiny  the  Zingara  girl  had  foretold  him  ;  and  then 
Le  smiled  as  he  remembered  the  prophecy  the  Grit^na  had 
made. 


CHAPTEU  Y. 


THI   WHITE   BOMTNO   POWDEREB   WITH  0OM>EN    BE£«. 


•'Not  seen  La  Yavasour!  — mon  chfer  you  have  yet  to 
[iiie  1"  yawned  Arthus  de  Bellus,  Yicomte  and  Chambellan 
da  Roi,  wiping  bis  long  perfumed  moustaches  as  he  rose 
from  a  baccara  table,  and  drank  down  some  ified  Cham* 
bertin  from  a  buffet  near  at  hand. 

Cards  and  Napoleons  lay  on  the  table  in  confusioo  in 
Strathmore's  room  at  Meurice's;  four  or  five  men  had 
been  dining  with  him,  and  had  been  playing  baccarat  for  the 
last  hour  or  two,  as  more  piquant  than  the  olives  and  more 
tasteful  than  the  Burgundies  they  had  trifled  with  and  left. 

It  was  about  twelve  months  since  his  run  down  the 
&{oldau}    affairs  threatening  to  the  p^nc^  of  Western 
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Eorope  ha4  kept  bim  mucb  longer  than  he  hftd  lmagLQ«d« 
and  thiB  was  the  first  night  of  hts  arrival  in  Paris,  free  fo* 
a  little  tttne  after  his  negotiations  with  Prince  Mkbet, 
though  he  meant  to  lea^e  again  for  Baden  as  soon  as  tht 
races  were  run  at  Chantilly^  where  his  own  chestnnt, 
Marechale,  stood  a  good  second  for  the  French  Derby* 

''Tel  to  liveP^  he  said,  lying  back  in  his  arm-chair  and 
eiiTling  a  leaf  round  his  nigarette  :  '*  My  life  don^t  hang 
in  women's  eyes,  thank  Heaven  I  1  can  exist  very  com- 
fortably without  seeing  your  divine  Vavasour  for  the  next 
twenty  years,  if  that^s  all,  and  by  that  time  I  suspect 
flobody  will  care  much  about  seeing  her ;  your  superb 
Helen  will  be  like  most  other  Helens  of  a  certain  ag« 
then ;  decolletee  to  a  disadvantage,  ruddled  with  rouge, 
jealous  of  her  daughters,  and  fat  (or  scraggy),  a  /aire 
frimirP^ 

*'  Blasphemer,  hold  your  tongue  I"  cried  Bellas.  '*  What 
%  future  for  La  Vavasour  I  She  would  poison  herself 
with  a  bonbon,  or  die  of  a  bouquet  of  beMotrope,  hefora 
fihe'd  exist  for  such  a  degradation  I" 

"  Tr^s  cber,  she  may  be  a  spoiled  beauty,  but  she  can't 
change  the  laws  of  nature.  Briedenhacb  and  Bulli  havent 
fihe  Beuvage  de  Ninon  in  their  treasury,  and  to  be  steeled 
Against  and  disenchanted  with  the  loveliest  mistresSj  one 
tfSLB  only  to  remember — what  she  will  &€/" 

'*0r — ^to  see  what  she  ?s,  sometimes,  even  will  do," 
taughed  the  Yiconte:  "En  grande  ten  no,  what  lovely 
figures  they  have  I  but  the  embonpoint  is  dreadfully  fic- 
titious with  certain  divinities  we  know !" 

*'  And  80  is  the  bloom  1  However,  bo  that  they  look  well 
that's  all  they  think  about,  since  it's  what  they're  bought 
opon  in  Belgravia  as  in  la  Boht^me.  Lady  Ida  and  the 
Vespasie  alike  keep  themselves  under  a  glass  case  to  their 
buyers  until  the  money's  down!"  laughed  Strathniore, 
"I  always  make  up  my  mind,  though,  to  enamel,  Ac;  I 
should  die  of  a  mistress  who  was  bMe,  and  their  wit'i 
rarely  worth  much  till  they've  come  to  their  first  touch 
of  rouge." 

*'  The  Lady  Vavasour  is  alone  an  exception ;  her  bloom 
\b  her  own  — as  yet  j  but  her  mo%i  are  perfection.  You 
moBt  see  her,  Btrathmore^  she^Il  make  yon  reeajit  tLat 
betfirodoxj," 


strathmoee;  oh^ 


'*l  doo't  the  least  think  she  will,"  said  Strathmopi, 
giTing  a  spin  to  one  of  the  gold  pieces :  "  My  dear  A  rthnSf 
I  hare  seen  so  many  of  those  diviDe  beatitieB,  those  damei 
du  monde,  those  Helens  a  la  mode.  I  admire  them  j  thej 
are  delightfully  hredy  they  have  charming  mioauderies,  they 
are  perfectly  ganties,  coiff^eSj  tirees,  i  quaire  epingles ; 
they  are  charming  to  talk  to  in  their  own  houdoirs^  whers 
the  light  is  half  veiled,  and  your  eyes  the  same  ;  they  are 
admirable  when  you  want  a  little  love  d  dincretion^  with 
Cupid  delicately  scented  with  houquel,  and  wito  pleasant 
platonics  as  elastic  as  india-rubber,  I  admire  tbera  *,  but 
I  have  seen  so  many ;  there  can  be  nothing  so  very  new 
in  the  fialons  I  Tour  exquisite  Marchioness  may  be  the 
beat  of  the  kind,  hut  then — one  knows  the  kind  so  well  I 
Who  was  she,  by-the-hy  ?" 

"Weill  nobody  knows  exactly/'  said  Lyster  Gage,  of 
the  British  Legation,  rel  uctant  to  admit  such  a  flaw  in 
this  idol  as  that  she  had  not  a  pedigree  to  flutter  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  blazoned  with  bezants  of  gold,  and  rich 
in  heraldic  quarterings :  "  When  she  appeared  at  St. 
Petersburg,  you  know  &be  was  already  Marchioness  of 
Vavasour^  it  was  said  that  the  Marquis  had  married  her 
in  the  Mauritius  when  she  was  fifteen — those  Creoles  are 
women  eo  early.  I  Dover  heard  anything  more  definite, 
but  his  sixteen  quarterings  are  quite  wide  enough  to  cover 

any  deficiencies,  and  her  divine  beauty  did  the  rest ; 

fihe  became  the  fashion  at  once,  and  she  has  reigned  the 
queen  of  pleasures,  caprices,  and  the  salons  ever  since, 
here*  Her  circle  is  as  exclusive  as  the  Prince ese  de 
Lurine*s ;  it  is  only  plaia  women  who  dare  to  hint  her  a» 
'  adventure  St*,*  '* 

"  Adventuress  1-^ad venturer  1  That  is  the  name  the 
world  gives  any  man  or  woman  who  dares  to  be  clever, 
hrilliant,  or  successful  out  of  the  old  routine  I  The  world 
must  have  its  revenge  I  Society  falls  down  before  the 
Juggernaut  of  a  Tnump  .,  but,  en  revanche^  it  always 
throws  stones  behind  it.  i  detest  Creoles — those  black- 
browed,  lazy,  inert  women,  who  have  fattened  on  sugar- 
canes,  and  "learned  to  scold  slaves  instead  of  to  spell  I 
i  shall  not  admire  your  matchless  Peeress/' 

*PesteI"  said  the  Chambellan  du  Roi,  settUug  the 
diATUond  stud  in  his  wristhand ;    "If  you  d(m%  you'll  09 
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the  first  man  in  Europe  wbo^s  braired  her  The  at  most 
aoy  of  them  can  do  is  only  to  let  their  eyes  be  dftizled, 
and  not  loeo  their  heads.  As  Tilly  said  ^>f  Gusto vuji^ 
'  c'est  un  joneur  contre  qui  de  rien  perdre  est  de  beau* 
coup  gagner-'  It  is  lucky  Lord  Tavusour  is  no  Qeorgaa 
Dandin !" 

"  Bah !  So  he  gave  her  his  rank^  and  gets  rewarded 
urith  dishonor  t  It's  always  the  way  I  That^a  the  common 
coin  in  which  w^ives  pay  their  gratitude,"  laughed  Btrath- 
more,  with  a  dash  of  disgust. 

**  Dish  one  ?  Fie,  fie,  Strath  more  1"  cried  the  Ear[  of 
LecbmerCj  a  good-natured  fellow,  in  the  Coldstreams; 
''  Nobody  uses  those  coarse,  ugly  dictionary  words  now- 
adays, except  when  one  wants  to  get  op  a  dneh 
Vavasour's  a  wise  niaa,  and  doesn^t  ask  the  character  of 
his  lovely  wife's  caprices  and  coquetries.  They  sign  m 
mutual  Eoving  Commission ,  and  don^t  trouble  each  other 
to  know  where  the  cmise  extends,  Besides^  madam e's 
amities  may  be  only  friendship ;  some  say  so,  and  swear 
she's  BO  heartless^  thut  her  pretty,  dainty  brodequlns  daac€ 
fire-proof  over  red-hot  ploaghshares  that  would  soar  tea* 
derer  feet  to  the  bone.*' 

**  I  don^t  believe  in  miracles,  thank  you !"  said  Ch&teaa« 
Renard,  of  the  Guides  :  "  She  must  get  scorched  en  pas- 
mnl,  at  any  rate.  How  metaphorical  you  are,  trfes  cher» 
and  yoor  metaphor's  remarkably  inappropiate ;  plough- 
shares are  for  martyrs,  and  madam e  will  never  be  a 
martyr,  however  many  martyrs  she  may  make.  You'll 
aee  her  tO'Digbt,  Strathmore,  I  expect,  but  if  she  don't 
tinmaBk^ ■'' 

'*The  sun  will  stay  behind  a  cloud*  Very  well!  1 
shall  endure  it  I  never  exist  on  that  sort  of  rays  at  aay 
time.  I  don't  feel  the  slightest  Interest  in  your  Creole 
coquette,  Bellas.  I'm  getting  tired  of  Mondes  one  con^ 
founds  so  easily  with  Beml-Monde,  and  Aristocrates  that 
are  fo  near  allied  to  Anonyma.  I  uhould  rather  have 
liked  those  old  times  when  'noble  women  were  chaste,* 
and  diahonor  got  a  taste  of  cold  steel.  Now,  your  hus- 
band is  as  obliging  ae  Galba  tc  Mecasnas  1  The  lady  goes 
W)  Baden  Mill  the  gossip^s  b' jwu  over,'  and  her  lord  b 
dificreetiy  silent,  and  doesn't  trouble  htm  self  to  iiotiee 
what  goes  on  before  bis  eyes      TJnleBs,  indeed,  he  tfainii 
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he  cai  tarn  the  scratch  otj  his  scutcheon  to  pecimiarj 
aeconatj  and  make  out  of  the  crim.  con.  a  neat  little  sum 
w  stop  the  hole  in  his  excbeqaer,  or  cover  his  Goodwood 
de  )tB  J  ^hen  he  becomes  as  anxious  as  his  counsel  to  prove 
iviB  own  dishonor,  and  take  the  co-respondcnt*s  monej  with 
A  chuckling  compassion  for  the  poor  devil  that's  bought 
the  damaged  article  and  doesn't  know  very  well  what  to 
do  with  it  I  That*3  the  Btjle  in  England,  and  these 
Tavasours    are  'of  us.'" 

"Que  le  diahle  te  prenn€t  Strath  morel*'  cried  Bellas: 
"  Don't  be  so  bitter  1  What  would  jon  have  the  husband 
do  ?  If  he^s  a  gentleman,  he  keeps  quiet,  and  you  English 
are  never  quiet,  unless  it's  'made  worth  jour  while.* 
Tow 're  much  more  fit  for  the  Middle  Ages  than  you  are 
for  the  present  day.'* 

"I  think  I  am.  Things  were  called  by  their  right 
names  then;  men  sharpened  their  steel,  and  struck  a 
straigbt,  swift  blow ;  now  they  sharpen  their  pen,  and 
wound  in  the  back,  sheltered  under  a  shield  of  anonymity. 
Then  they  had  'honor/  and  held  it  at  the  sword's  point ; 
now  they've  '  mock  morality/  have  lawyers  to  defend  it 
(which  is  something  like  giving  an  artificial  lily  to  a  sweep 
to  keep  unsoiled),  and  trade  in  their  shame,  and  aek  for 
'  costs '  for  every  stain,  from  a  blackened  eye  to  a  blasted 
name  I     Caramba  I  this  claret  is  corked  V^ 

"  Uncommonly  inconvenient  times  j  your  favorite  oneB^ 
though,  trfes  cber,"  said  Lechmere,  taking  some  marona 
glacees :  "  One  would  be  in  perpetual  hot  water.  Fancy 
an  inch  of  cold  steel  waiting  for  us  at  the  bottom  of  every 
escalier  dirobi,  and  an  iron  gauntlet  dashed  on  our  lipa 
every  time  we  laughed  away  a  lady's  reputation  I  Where 
should  we  all  he  ?     It  would  be  horribly  troublesome." 

''  Ko  doubt  1  WeVe  much  wiser  now.  We  chat  amicably 
in  the  clubs  with  the  husband  after  leaving  madame'a 
dressing-room.  I  don't  dispute  our  expediency  \  it's  a 
quality  in  the  highest  cultivation  in  the  age ;  even  Aspasia, 
while  she  laughs  over  her  own  demi  vertu  in  the  evening, 
takes  the  Communion  like  a  devotee  in  the  morning,  to 
wash  away  her  sins  in  Sacramental  Tent.  Apropos  of 
Aspa^ia,  Yernon-Caderousae  is  fettered  hand  and  foot  by 
Yiola  Ve ;  she  boasts  that  she  will  ruin  a  Peer  of  France 
merj  irimestre.     Take  care  of  yourself,  BoUua  I" 
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*'Tes,  Tor  shell  keep  her  boast,  the  little  demoiil'* 
laughed  the  Yicomte :  "  She  might  begin  with  a  more 
profitable  Bpeeulatioti  than  the  '  Duca  scnza  DUi^Ati/  as  La 
Marillia  calls  him;  Caderouase  m  all  but  *gODo.*  I  w'^b 
he  would  smash  quite;  I  should  bid  for  that  Petit6t  snuff 
box  of  his,  the  Ariadne  i\  Naxoa." 

**  So  mueh  for  friendship  I  Take  a  pinch  out  of  mj 
snuff-box  to-day,  and  bid  for  it  to-morrow  j  sup  with  me  on 
Monday,  and  speculate  on  my  sales  on  Tuesday  I  I  thiuk 
youHl  have  your  wish,  Artbus.  Y^  would  ruin  a  million- 
naire,  and  will  make  vf^ry  short  work  of  Caderousae.  She 
Bhoold  net  Tcbemeidoff;  Rusaiaas  are  the  best  prey;  the 
Rosiferes  revel  in  their  roubles,  and  the  lords  of  the  serfe 
are  the  slaves  of  the  serail/^  said  Strath  more,  as  his  guesti 
rose  to  leave  and  dreaa  for  a  bal  masqufi  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain,  at  the  Ducbesse  do  Luilhier's,  an  inaugura- 
trix  of  a  thousand  modes  that  passed  the  time  for  her  own 
thorough-bred  set,  and  served  for  talk  for  half  Paris. 
"What  are  you  all  going  for?  It's  bo  early  yet  —  only 
eleven.  Baccara  is  better  than  a  ball,  though  it  is  one  of 
Mane  de  Luilhier^s  ;  those  things  all  bore  one  so  after  one's 
first  season.'* 

'' Horridly  T'  yawned  Lechmere:  "but  one's  on  the 
treadmill,  and  one  must  tramp  along  with  it^  thats  the 
worst" 

**  Stay  and  play,  Lechmere,"  said  Strathmore.  "  YauVe 
all  going,  I  do  belie ve^  for  the  sake  of  this  Yavasour.  For 
fihame,  Bellus;  et  tu  Brute  I  I  did  think  better  of  you,  on 
my  life,  I  never  dreamt  that  sort  of  thing  survived  in 
anybody  after  twenty/' 

"You  haven't  seen  her,"  said  the  Yicomte,  pettishly. 
"  Bah  I  she  does  what  she  likes  with  one.'* 

"A  very  self-evident  fact,  trfes  cherl  If  you  like  to  be 
Blaves  of  a  douiineering,  lazy  Creole,  &€  it ;  I  don't  under* 
Btaad  your  taste,  that's  all ;  but  then  1  suppose  I'm  ex* 
eeptjonal  altogether ;  I  don't  like  olives^  and  I  don^  eare 
about  women." 

"  Quite  right/'  swore  the  Earl^  under  his  moustaeheB , 
**  both  of  'eoi  make  you  buy  the  nice  rose  flavor  with  too 
Bftlt  a  bitterness." 

"  i  don't  know  any  thing  about  the  bitterness,  thank 
UcmI  j  I  novel  travelled  to  that  stage,  laughed  Strathmore  : 
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"but  olives  tempt  one  to  drink,  and  women  tempt  OLe  to 
Weakness,  and  when  either  the  love  or  the  brandy's  taken 
too  strong,  we  lose  our  heads  and  tell  our  secrets ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  I  think  two  bottles  less  detrimental  than  one 
woman !  Wine  steals  our  wits,  but  Dalilah  does  worse ; — 
because  she's  a  tongue  to  ask  questions.'' 

"  Devil  take  your  philosophy." 

"  Bien  oblige.  I  don't  wish  any  devil  to  take  it,  male 
or;  female,  Belphegor  or  Melusine.  'My  mind  to 'me  a 
kingdom  is.'  I  should  be  specially  sorry  for  any  raids  to 
be  made  on  it." 

"  I  bet  you  fifty  to  one,  Strath,  you  adore  la  Yavasonr 
when  you  see  her." 

"I?  This  Vavasour  tyrant.  I  bet  you  a  thousand  to 
one  I  don't  even  admire  her." 

"  In  Naps  ? — done  1  It's  a  heavy  bet,  mon  ami,"  said 
ChAteau-Renard,  entering  the  wager  in  a  little  dainty 
jewelled  book,  a  gift  of  S.  A.  R.,  the  volage,  and  tant  soit 
peu  indiscrette  Princesse  de  Lurine. 

"And  a  very  safe  one  for  me,"  said  Strathmore,  with  a 
slight  yawn :  "  If  you  don't  make  your  wagers  more  dis- 
creetly, Armand,  it's  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that 
you  come  to  grief  at  Sartory  and  Chantilly  as  you  do. 
Au  revoir,  if  you  will  go.  We  meet  again  at  Philippi,  I 
suppose,  in  an  hour?" 

"  I  promised  the  Sabreur  to  give  him  correct  notes  of 
the  Vavasour.  I  must  notice  her  if  she  comes  here  wv 
night,"  thought  Strathmore,  as  he  lay  back  in  a  dormouse 
before  the  fire,  when  he  was  left  alone,  finishing  his 
cigarette,  while  the  firelight  danced  on  the  marble  bronze 
and  ormolu  of  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  gas  shone  on  the 
gold  lying  on  the  table,  and  on  the  wines  that  stood  in  a 
dozen  decanters  on  the  console :  *'  I  can  picture  her  per- 
fectly— a  tawney,  large,  black-browed,  voluptuous  woman, 
silent,  sensual,  handsome,  heavy,  with  a  brow  of  Egypt, 
a  Juno  figure,  and  a  West  Indian  languor.  She  tdlces 
because  of  her  luxurious  outline  and  her  Creole  indolence, 
and  because  she's  a  new  style,  and  has  done  two  clever 
strokes  of  diplomacy,  by  persuading  an  English  Peer  to 
marry  her,  and  a  thorough-bred  set  to  make  her  Queen  of 
tJie  Ton.  She  must  have  been  very  adroit — these  silent, 
atUl-life  women  often  cover  matchless  fineifse;   nobody 
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inspectd  t^em  of  the  niaonfecturc*  till  the  wtb  is  wottti 
What  could  the  Marqais  he  ahiiut  ?  IToweFc»f»  he  wti 
three  parts  a  fool,  they  used  to  sar;  T  think,  aud  women 
make  idiots  of  wiser  roea,  if  once  they*re  allowod  to  havt 
their  own  way,  I  dare  say  his  yacht  anchored  ivff  Mar- 
tiiLique,  and  one  day,  when  he  was  very  hot  and  very  Ian* 
gaid,  inteEselj  bored,  and  had  drunk  a  j];'ood  deal  of  brandy  i 
this  woman  had  him  alone  in  a  vtn'andah,  where  sho  lny 
fanning  herself  amidst  a  pile  of  flowers,  with  the  air 
scented  with  pastel le.^,  nnd  everything  planned  to  takt 
him  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  and  looked  so  handsomo 
that  she  did  what  she  liked  with  him,  anil  made  him  say 
what  he  couldn't  nnsay.  So  much  is  done  in  that  sort  of 
way  ;  there  would  be  no  marriages  at  all  if  men  kept  their 
heads  cool  always,  but  tboy^re  takeu  at  a  disadvanta^^ 
just  after  dinner,  when  they're  laisy,  and  would  consent 
to  anything;  or  after  the  chanipajcno  nt  su|()>er,  when 
they  talk  nonsense  tbey^d  never  iiave  committed  them* 
ielvcs  to  at  noon ;  or  in  the  whirl  of  a  waltz,  whi^i  the 
turns  of  the  dance  turn  their  heads  1  If  we  wore  alwayii 
what  wo  are  between  breakfast  and  luncheon^  we  should 
never  da  any  betises  at  all.  We're  cold  after  onr  matutinal 
moeba,  but  we're  easily  fooled  after  our  dinner  coffee, 
What  we  defy  in  the  morning  light,  we  yield  to  In  the 
moonlight  Women  know  that;  this  Ijady  Vavasour,  I 
dare  say,  lured  her  lord  into  his  declaration  whou  the 
itars  were  shining  on  tho  mango-groves  and  on  the  green 
Bea* vines,  or  perhaps,  more  likely ^  she  was  a  Htntualls 
rtck€t  and  brought  nim  money.  Men  barter  their  gooi* 
blood  now*a-days;  soiling  the  scutcheon  don't  matter  If 
they  gild  over  the  dirtj  we  don't  sell  our  bouIh  to  tht 
Devi]  in  this  age,  we're  too  ChnstiaQj  W6  aell  them  to  th« 
Dollar  I" 

With  which  satirical  reflection  on  hts  timea,  and  bti 
order  drifting  through  his  mind,  ^trathmore's  thougbti 
floated  onward  to  a  piece  of  statecraft  then  niimberrf 
among  the  delicate  diplomacies  and  intricate  embroglle  of 
Europe,  whose  moves  absorbed  him  as  the  Unesses  of  a 
problem  absorb  a  skilful  cbeBS-player,  and  from  tboDet 
stretched  ou wards  to  bis  future,  in  which  he  lived  Ulw  aU 
men  of  domiiiaiit  ambition  far  more  than  he  Hv^d  In  \t\n 
pDient     It  was  a  future,  hnliiant,  secure,  bnghtmmag  in 
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Ita  lnfltre,  and  BtrcDgthenitig'  in  it&  power,  with  each  sac- 

c^fiBive  year ;  a  future  which  was  not  to  him  a.g  to  most 
wrapped  in  a  chiaro'scuro,  with  but  points  of  luminance 
gleaming  through  the  mist,  but  in  whose  cold  glimmering 
light  he  seemed  to  see  clear  and  distinct,  aa  we  see  eat  h 
object  of  the  far-off  landscape  stand  ont  iu  the  air  of  a 
winter's  noon,  every  thread  that  he  Bhoold  gather  n\\ 
every  distant  point  to  which  he  ehould  pnsB  ouwartl ;  a 
fatore  Bingular  and  characteristic,  in  which  state-power 
was  the  single  ambition  marked  out,  from  which  the  lore 
of  women  was  banished,  in  w4iich  pleasure  and  wealth 
were  as  little  regarded  aa  in  Lacedsemon,  in  which  age 
wonid  be  courted  not  dreaded,  since  with  it  alone  would 
come  added  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  in 
which,  as  it  stretched  out  before  him,  failure  and  altera- 
tion were  alike  impossible*  What,  if  he  lived,  could 
destroy  a  future  that  would  be  solely  dependent  on,  solely 
nxled  by,  himself?  By  his  own  hand  alone  would  his 
future  be  fashioned ;  wonld  he  hew  out  any  shape  save 
the  idol  that  pleased  him  ?  When  we  hold  the  chisel 
ourselves^  are  we  not  secure  to  have  no  error  in  the  work  f 
Is  it  likely  that  our  hand  will  slip,  that  the  marble  we 
select  will  be  dark-veined,  and  brittle,  and  impure,  that 
the  blows  of  the  mallet  will  shiver  our  handiwork,  and 
that  when  we  plan  a  Milo— god  of  strength — we  shall  but 
mould  and  sculpture  out  a  Laocoon  of  torture  ?  Scarcely; 
and  Strathmore  held  the  chisel,  and,  certain  of  his  own 
skill,  was  as  eure  of  what  he  should  make  of  life  as  Ben- 
venuto,  when  be  hade  the  molten  metal  pour  into  the 
shape  that  he,  master-craftsman,  had  fashioned,  and  give 
to  the  sight  of  the  world  the  Winged  Perseus.  But 
Strathmore  did  not  remember  what  Cellini  did — that  one 
flaw  might  mar  the  whole  I 

The  rooms  were  filled  when  ho  ascended  the  staircase 
and  entered  the  first  of  that  suite  of  superb  salons  where 
Madame  de  Lnilbiers  gathered  about  her  her  own  par- 
ticular and  exclusive  sot,  and  reigned  supreme.  Her  ball 
was  a  replica  of  a  bal  de  Vopira,  with  a  dash  of  the 
brilliance  of  the  Regency,  a  time  the  Duchess  loved  tfl 
resuscitate  j  scandal,  indeed,  said  that  she  loved  it  so  well 
that  she  enacted  the  tbh\  of  the  Marquise  de  Parabfere 
idtli  a  descendant  of  Moa  seigneur  d^Orleans ;  but,  iaiBCV9 
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n&usj  Bcandal  is  eyer  mdiBcrcet,  and  never  tme^  we  kaow, 

8&ve  here  and  there,  when  it  hits  the  defenceleBS,  oi 
besmears  the  fallen,  or  so  delicately  stabs  our  bosom  friend 
that  we  biiven't  heart  to  forswear  it  I  Tb^s  low  hum  of 
many  voices,  that  sound  which  ^  subdued  and  harmleBS  as 
tbe  musical  hum  of  gnalB,  yet  buzzes  away  the  peace  of 
entire  lives,  and  murmnrs  death-blows  to  a  myriad  o( 
reputations,  filled  the  rooms  as  he  moved  slowly  through 
the  throng  of  glittering  dominoes,  broidered  with  gold  or 
itndded  with  jewels,  while  brilliant  eyes  smiled  recognition 
on  him  through  tiieir  masks,  and  witty  badinage  war. 
whispered  to  him  by  fair  incognite, 

**  Deucedly  like  life,  mon  eber — eh  ?  People  take  advan- 
tage of  disguise  to  slander  at  their  ease,  and  under  a  mask 
the  dastard  grows  daring,  and  whispers  a  scandal^  or — 
what's  as  bad— a  truth !  Yery  like  life  I  Under  the  domino 
how  suavely  they  stab  their  foes,  and  unrecognized  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  dear  friends,  how  secure  a  man  is  to  over- 
hear them  damning  his  name  1  ^'  laughed  Strathmore  to 
Gh&teau-Renard  as  he  passed  bim  in  the  vestibule^  and 
went  on  to  chat  with  the  Comtesse  de  Chantaly  a  bewitch- 
ing little  brune,  who  had  confided  to  bim  the  color  of  her 
adorable  rose  domino,  and  would  quickly  have  been 
recognized  without  any  other  guide  than  her  bright 
marmozet  eyes. 

"The  domino  gives  one  the  privilege  of  laismt-frnm 
and  lausez-parler  ;  it  would  be  very  pleasant  if  the  world 
were  one  long  bal  masque/^  said  Madame  la  Comtesse, 
letting  the  eyes  in  question  rest  on  him  with  coquettish 
brilliance,  for  Strathmore  was  much  courted  by  the  sex 
he  contemned. 

"  Madame  I  I  think  it  is  one.  Wbo  is  there  in  it  without 
ft  disguise  ?  "  he  answered  ber,  laughing,  as  they  moved 
on  to  the  ball-room  through  the  crowd  of  titled  maskers, 
while  the  music  echoed  from  the  distance,  and  the  lights 
gleamed  on  the  gorgeous  dresses  of  those  bidden  to  the 
Dachesse's  f^te  k  ja  Regence. 

**  Who,  indeed  I  Not  even  Lord  Cecil  Strathmore,  since 
h©  disdains  women,  yet  he  flirts  with  one  ! ''  murmured  i 
whisper  at  his  side. 

*^Mai^  qui  nous  parlait  alors,  Cecil  ?*'  said  the  ComteM#, 
tliifbtly  disgusted  with  the  style  of  the  attack. 
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*'Some  one  of  your  Court  jealous  of  my  distinction, 
madame,"  laughed  Strathmore,  as  he  thought  to  himself 
"  I  would  swear  the  voice  was  a  woman's,"  and  turned  to 
9ee  who  had  recognized  him  with  his  mask  on.*  Among 
the  crowd  of  dominoes  near,  the  one  closest  to  him  was 
white,  powdered  with  golden  bees. 

"i^*  done!  &etait  une  femme;  a  man  would  haie 
attacked  me,  not  you,"  said  Madame  de  Chantal,  giving 
him  a  blow  of  her  fan,  a  little  jealous  of  the  domino  that 
Strathmore's  eyes  were  tracking ;  more  jealous  still,  when 
dexterously  disentangling  himself  from  her,  he  left  her 
with  Bellus,  and  followed  the  white  domino  in  its  swift 
passage  through  the  crowd,  that  would  have  been  a  crush 
m  any  other  salons  than  those  of  the  Hotel  Luilhiers: 
followed  on  an  impulse  vague  and  irresistible,  as  he  had 
never  before  followed  the  voice  of  a  woman.  With  what- 
ever swiftness  and  dexterity  he  traced  her,  she  perpetually 
eluded  him ;  though  she  never  turned  her  head,  he  would 
have  sworn  she  knew  he  was  pursuing  her  (women,  like 
flies,  know  all  that  goes  on  behind  them),  and  she  seemed 
to  take  a  perverse  delight  in  winding  in  and  out  inter* 
minable  mazes,  and  in  letting  him  approach  her  only  to 
escape  him;  the  white  folds  of  the  domino,  with  its 
glittering  golden  bees  fluttering  in  the  light,  ever  within 
tantalizing  reach,  and  ever  at  provoking  distance.  At 
last,  when  he  was  tired  of  the  chase,  and  on  the  point  of 
giving  it  up,  her  own  passage  was  obstructed ;  he  pushed 
hastily  forward  and  overtook  her  in  the  Pavilion  de  Flore, 
a  winter  garden,  where  Marie  do  Luilhiers  had  the  tropics 
reproduced  under  glass  in  all  their  Oriental  heat  and 
Oriental  fragrance,  and  in  which  the  maskers  were  moving, 
amidst  the  broad  leaves  and  glowing  creepers  of  the  East, 
while  the  falling  waters  of  innumerable  fountains  cooled 
the  air,  and  subdued  lights  gleamed  through  the  dark 
tropical  foliage,  like  fire-flies  in  a  palm  grove. 

"  If  I  disdain  all  women,  I  have  followed  one.  Belle 
dame,  whoever  you  be,  I  may  trust  your  reproof  to  me 
shows  some  sign  of  interest  in  him  you  condemned," 
whispered  Strathmore  in  her  ear. 

Though  she  had  penetrated  his  disguise,  he  could  not 
penetrate  hers ;  shrouded  in  her  domino  she  defied  detection, 
and  by  her  voice  he  could  not  recognize  her  in  the  least 
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Mm  only  saw,  as  sbe  ti^med  tier  head,  thai  her  ev«s  laii|rh«4« 
shin  log  hngbU?  as  stars,  and  thai  the  loTelj  ntoath  bt^bw 
her  Di&sk  had  the  blooiEi  of  jonth  on  its  lips,  lika  the  soil 
bloom  on  ao  untouched  peach. 

*'  Not  at  all !  Tou  are  faf  too  presumptuous,  aud  if  fan 
dhdmn  all  women,  jou  eauuot  care  what  ono  of  th^m 
thinks  of  jou.  You  ba^e  obIt  pursued  me  boenusH  1 
eluclf'd  voH  ;  we  beat  you  best*  *  en  /tij/onl  comtm  Im 
Sc^hes,  *    Moui Algae  is  perfectly  right ^' 

Her  voice  had  a  sound  in  it  famiUai'  to  him,  but  not 
familiar  enough  to  be  recognisable  in  her  di^iguii^e.  8ht^ 
baffled  all  detection,  provocative  as  were  the  lunilnoua 
eyes  shining  on  biiu  through  her  ma^^k,  and  tlte  laughiiijf 
lips^  like  two  roses  d*amour,  which  wei"ti  all  that  the 
eovioas  masquerade  gave  to  view. 

"I  have  pursued  jou  to  learii  who  honors  me  hy  for- 
bidding me  to  flirt.  Presumption  or  not,  Iwlle  inconuuo, 
I  shall  construe  its  interdict,  as  it  flatters  mo  most^  ;*ou 
recognised  me  even  in  domino  ;  there  aiust  be  some  electtvo 
affinity  between  us  1 " 

"  None  whatever.  I  knew  you  by  your  syos,  Lord  Ceeil 
What  does  your  legend  say  ? — 


'Swift,  silent,  StniithmorQ*i  frjea 
Are  fathomlesB  and  darkly  wise; 
Ho  wife  nor  leman  n^an  thorn  ginibi 
Save  at  bright  attel  and  Htatecrnft  wJle; 
And  wten  thej  lighten^  foes  ft  re  Wftf*** 
The  sfarire  h  short,  the  ebroud  is  there  T  '* 


^V  The  words  startled  bim^  spoken  by  the  Iipa  of  tho  fa'r 
^P  mask  in  the  gay  salons  of  the  H6tel  Luiihier;  they  wttre 
^^  the  burden  of  a  rhyming  chronicle,  old  an  Piert^  liw  Flow- 
ffian — a  wild,  dark  legend,  still  among  th*s  craill'i  srngH 
of  his  conntry  and  the  chronieloB  of  his  cjwu  JiouH*?hoid. 
It  was  strange  to  hear  here,  in  Pariss,  in  tho  gay  r^vi^lry 
of  the  fete  4  la  Regence,  words  whioh  h«  thtm^ht  had 
never  travelled  beyond  the  woods  of  White  LudisH,  whk;h 
be  had  never  remembered  since  the  days  of  his  boyhood  t 
Who  could  she  be  who  knew  him  bo  well? 

''  Belle  amie;^'  he  said,  bending  his  head  Ui  her  m  thoy 
passed  under  the  fragrant  aisles  of  the  winter  gardea, 
'^yoQ  flatter  me  more  and  more  1     I  muat,  at  hast,  bafi 
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some  interest  for  jon,  since  jon  know  bj  heart  m  j  family 
L-.geDds  and  the  look  of  my  eyes  J  We  cannot  possibly 
be  fitrangers  * — *" 

**  Perhaps  we  are  enemies!*'  intfrruptf^d  the  mask,  the 
Bappbires  gleaming  here  and  there  on  her  domino,  flasbiog 
their  azure  beams  in  the  light :  *'  The  instiQct  of  enmitY 
is  quicker  than  that  of  friendship  or  of  love,  you  know,  all 
the  world  through.  How  did  you  bend  Prince  Michel  to 
your  will  a  few  months  ago?  by  playing  on  the  subtlest 
and  surest  of  human  passions — revenge  I" 

**ThedeuceI  is  she  a  witch  or  a  cl  air  voy  ante  V^  thought 
Strtirllimore,  fairly  astounded.  The  policy  he  had  pursued 
had  been  closely  kept^  if  ever  the  tactics  of  diplomacy  had 
been  so.  Who  had  betrayed  them  to  this  Domino  Blaoe  ? 
Who  was  this  Domino  Blanc  that  she  knew  them  ?  The 
only  woman  who  could  have  penetrated  their  intricacies 
was  that  modern  De  Longuevllle,  the  Pnncesse  de  Lurine^ 
but  the  princess  was  a  brune,  an  olive-cheeked  daughter 
of  Sardinia,  and  the  delicate  chin  of  the  mask,  which  (save 
tho  rose  lips)  was  all  he  could  see  of  his  clairvoyante  un- 
known ^  was  white  as  the  skin  of  the  fairest  blonde. 

"  Did  you  think  your  state  secrets  were  unknown,  Lord 
Cecil?"  Bhe  whispered  rapidly,  her  brif^Lt  eyes  dancing 
with  malicious  amusement:  ^*  Bah  I  even  a  swift,  silent 
Strath  more  cannot  defy  a  woman,  you  see.  If  we  are  not 
good  for  very  much  in  this  worlds  we  are  good  for  med* 
dling  and  for  espionage.  We  are  the  best  detectives  in 
the  world,  only  we  can't  bold  our  tongues^ — we  can*t  keep 
the  secrets  when  we  have  learned  them.  We  are  so  proud 
of  onr  stolen  nuts  that  we  crack  them  en  pJein  jour,  in- 
stead of  keeping  them  to  enjoy  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
as  you  wise  men  do  I" 

''Caramba.madamel^' laughed  StrathmorCf  looking  down 
into  her  glittering  eyes  ■  ''I  think  it  is  a  popular  error 
that  your  sex  cannot  keep  a  secret;  yott  guard  your  oidu 
most  admirably  for  a  lifetime,  if  you  deem  it  politic  j  it  ia 
only  the  secrets  of  others  that  you  betray !" 

He  had  no  under-meaning,  no  hidden  innuendo  in  the 
satire^n  her  sex,  but,  for  an  instant,  lbs  bright  eyes  of 
the  White  Domino  were  clouded  and  angrily  troubled. 
Perhaps  he  had  struck  withont  knowing  it,  on  some  jarring 
ohord ;  perhaps  she  was  startled  for  the  moment  lest  sho 
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ihcniii!  II a ^e  encountered  clairvoii  ance,  en  revaneJu  Tbeu 
^-^he  iaa^tbed,  a  gay,  fantastic  ehime  of  mellow^  lat  ghter 

"  Tbo«o  who  are  wise  trust  aa  j  those  who  are  tin  wise 
pique  oe  fej  drawn  veils  and  forbidden  iruits.  A  woman 
IS  never  so  exasperated  as  when  she  is  refused — of  course 
it  spurs  her  to  her  mettle,  and  into  what  is  bolted  and 
barred  from  her  she  will  enter  by  a  chink,  conte  que  coute. 
Seal  a  letter,  and  we  look  into  it  by  a  corner ;  shut  a  door, 
and  we  pass  through  it  by  the  keyhole ;  tell  us  a  thing  is 
poidon,  and  we  taste  it,  as  if  it  were  elixir.  No  book  is  so 
eagerly  read  as  one  you  forbid  us  :  no  secret  is  so  qnitkly 
found  out  as  one  you  taboo  to  us.  If  you  do  not  wish  me 
to  learn  all  about  the  Toltura  embroglio,  you  -will  tell  me, 
with  a  good  grace,  what  private  instructionfi  D'Arrelio 
received  from  Turin ;  you  were  with  him  thi?*  morning!" 

Rhe  whispered  it  very  softly,  where  they  f  iood  beside 
one  of  the  fountains,  falling  with  measured  uurrour  into 
Its  marble  basin,  and  casting  its  silvery  spiay  high  up 
amongst  the  scarlet  blossoms  and  the  luxuriant  foliage  of 
the  Eastern  creepers.  The  Voltura  embroglio !  that  intri- 
cate knot  of  Angio-Franco-Italian  intrigue,  whose  slightest 
threads  had  never  been  dropped  ^ave  in  the  privacy  of  the 
most  secret  bureaux  1  Who  the  deuce  could  she  be,  and 
how  could  she  come  by  that  ?  Wi^^ch,  clairvoyante,  polit- 
ical intrigante,  whatever  she  migbt  be,  he  would  have 
defied  her  to  have  probed  that  moa*^  secret  of  diplomatic 
seeresies,  and  to  know  of  a  visit  paid  t^  the  envoy  of  Turin 
by  a  side-door  and  an  escalier  MroM  f  This  mystic  m^h- 
gieienne  baffled  him  utterly !  She  k»*sw  bis  own  move- 
ments— she  knew  his  own  thoughts — sV^  even  knew  the 
secret  moves  of  the  great  chess-player  at  the  Tuileries, 
who  had  Europe  for  his  chess-board  I  ^trathmorc  was 
piqued,  excited,  provoked  ;  he  had  never  be^n  so  impatient 
m  his  life ;  he  could  almost  have  forsworn  ^11  the  courte- 
sies of  masquerade,  and  have  torn  off  by  forc^  the  envious 
black  mask  which  hid  from  his  sight  the  fao^  of  his  mys- 
terious clairvoyante,  and  which  shrouded  ev^ry  feature 
eavB  the  sweet,  sensuous,  mutine  month,  that  o«ly  made 
eoncealment  the  more  cruel  1 

•'  The  sure  way  to  win  T7hatever  you  wish,  and  hear 
frhatever  you  seek,  ma  belle,  would  be  to  promise  removal 
•f  your  cruel  mask  as  a  recompense  j  none  could  resist  *ocb 
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a  bribe,  let  their  probity  be  what  it  would  I"  he  whispered 
her,  eagerly. 

He  by  no  meanc  intended  to  confess  to  the  accnraey  of 
her  Voltura  knowledge ;  it  might  be  but  the  clever  guesa- 
work  of  a  feminine  politician,  flung  out  to  entrap  him 
hap-hazard. 

*'  How  rash  you  are  I"  cried  the  Domino  Blanc,  intev- 
rupting  him  mischisvously :  "  I  may  be  wrinkled,  h^g>- 
gard,  and  enamelled,  for  anything  you  can  tell ;  J  may  be 
a  Ninon  of  seventy,  a  Du  Deffand  coquetting  in  my 
eightieth  year,  a  female  Mirabeau  pitted  with  small-pox 
and  yellow  with  dyspepsia.  Unmasked,  I  should  have 
lost  the  charm  that  only  goes  with  the  ITnseen.  Thank 
you  I     I  am  too  wise  to  part  with  it !" 

"  I  am  anything  but  rash,  and  you  are  anything  but 
wise,"  persisted  Strathmore :  "  One  guesses  the  perfeo- 
tion  of  the  statue  by  the  little  that  is  unveiled ;  the  beauty 
of  the  volume  by  the  grace  of  the  vignette  that  peeps 
through  the  uncut  leaves  1  Enamel,  madame,  could  no 
more  have  given  the  bloom  to  your  lips  than  their  bloom 
to  those  blossoms,  and  those  eyes  would  not  be  so  danger- 
ously eloquent  unless  they  were  washed  with  the  morning 
dew  of  their  dawn  I" 

"  Charming  compliments  1"  laughed  the  mask,  striking 
him  on  the  arm  with  the  jewelled  sticks  of  her  fan :  "  But 
you  only  flatter  my  beauty  to  have  your  curiosity  gratified. 
It  is  not  to  see  my  face,  Lord  Cecil,  but  to  find  out  who 
whispers  to  you  of  your  tete-^tete  with  Arrelio  that  you 
would  like  my  mask  off.  M.  mon  diplomat^  I  take  your 
flattery  at  its  worth  I" 

"  Then  you  do  injustice  to  yourself  and  to  me,"  whia- 
pered  Strathmore,  urgently,  tantalized  and  provoked  to 
the  last;  degree  by  a  woman  who  knew  so  much  of  himself 
and  woald  let  him  know  nothing  of  her :  "  Your  hand 
alone  is  insignia  and  type  of  what  the  tout  ensemble  would 
be  were  it  only  unmasked.  Those  Titania-like  fingers 
must  have  face  and  form  to  match  with  them.  Do  you 
Dot  think  your  mask  is  as  cruel  as  the  closest  veil  of  the 
Odalisque,  since,  like  that,  it  only  shows  us  enough  to 
make  us  wistfully  dream  of  all  we  are  denied  ?" 

"  Gracefully  turned  1  were  it  only  sincere  1"  answered 
the  White  Domino,  her  low,  musical,  mocking  laugh  echo« 
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ing  fioftlj  where  they  Btood  bj  the  fount  jin,  wh^re  Vhe 
light  of  the  lamps  was  shaded  by  the  fantastic  feiBB  and 
fan-like  leaves  of  the  profuse  Oriental  foliage  that  droopad 
around.  ''But  with  Lord  Cecil  Strathmore  it  is  only 
flattery,  adroit  and  diplomatic,  to  find  out  who  has  the 
clue  to  his  secret  interview  with  Arrelio  1  Neither  the 
maek  nor  the  veil  are  cruelties  to  you  \  you  care  nothing 
for  what  they  shroud;  and  as  for  dreaming:  jf  what  h 
denied  to  you^  you  would  disdain  so  poetical  a  weakneBe^ 
unless  the  denial  involved  a  state  secret;  then,  indeed^  it 
ftiight  haunt  your  sleep  a  little  I  Listen,  Lord  Cecil  I  1 
know  your  diplomacies,  see  if  I  know  you  personally** 
You  are  ambitious,  but  with  a  singular  and  lofty  ambition, 
in  which  wealth  has  no  share.  You  disdain  gold  as  the 
dieu  du  roiurej  and  seek  power  alone.  You  are  cold^  and 
proud  of  your  coldness,  as  of  the  polish  of  steel  that  has 
never  been  dimmed*  You  prize  friendship,  but  disdain 
love  as  the  plaything  of  fools  and  the  dalliance  of  dotards. 
You  look  on  life  as  the  clay,  and  on  men  as  the  plaster 
through  whom  you,  master-craftsman,  will  fashion  the 
shape  that  pleases  you  without  a  daw,  ductile  and  plststic 
to  every  turn  of  your  hand-  You  love  finesse,  sway, 
dominance ;  you  are  independent  of  sympathy ;  you  are 
perfectly  and  presumptuously  self-reliant ;  you  have  the 
profound  subtle  intellect  of  the  old  Italian  statesmen; 
perhaps  you  have  their  swift,  dark,  relentless  passion,  too- 
but,  if  so,  it  slumbers — as  yet,  as  it  slumbered  with  them 
till  it  was  time  to  strike.  You  are  like  the  Strathmorea 
of  White  Ladies,  line  by  line,  feature  for  feature,  and  with 
their  physiognomy  inherit  their  character.  Now,  am  I 
clatrvoyante  or  not  ?     Tell  me  1" 

She  spoke  in  a  low,  sweet  whisper,  bending  towards 
him  with  her  luminous  eyes  shining  on  him  through  her 
mask,  while  the  sapphires  flashed  their  azure  rays  in  the 
light,  and  the  mystical,  monotonous  music  of  the  fountain 
murmured  on  and  on,  and  the  scarlet  flowers  of  the  Eastr 
ern  creepers  swung  against  the  glittering^  snowy  folds  of 
her  domino.  With  something  of  the  strange,  startled 
wonder  with  which  Surrey  saw  his  love  shadowed  out  dd 
the  Mirour  of  Gramarye,  Strathmore  heard  his  character 
drawn  in  the  unerring  words  of  the  mysterious  masL  A 
mc  neut  before  he  would  have  sworn  that  no  living  creft' 
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tare,  gave,  perhfcp«,  Bertie  Erroll,  coald  have  knofwa  him 
BO  well ;  and  the  portraiture,  exact  to  the  life  in  eTory 
lico,  startled  him  as  we  may  have  been  startled  coming 
snddenly  upon  an  unseen  niirror  that  gives  us  back  our 
own  reflection  in  every  trait  and  in  a  strong  light.  He 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  her,  his  grasp  involuntarily 
closing  on  the  folds  of  the  domino. 

"  Clairvoyante  or  not,  you  are  an  enchantress  I  and  I 
must  know  who  has  studied  me  so  miraculously  before  we 
part.  Unmask,  ma  belle.  I  cannot  let  you  go  unknown 
I  will  not  I" 

She  laughed  the  laugh  sweet  as  music,  that  had  some- 
thing menacing  and  mocking  in  its  soft,  subdued  carillon. 

"  But  you  must,  by  the  rules  of  all  masquerades.  I  am 
like  Eros,  I  must  be  adored  unseen ;  bring  light  to  nnveil 
me,  and  I  shall  take  wing !  Will  you  lament  as  sincerely 
as  Psyche  ?    Adieu  I" 

With  a  swift,  sudden  movement,  ere  he  could  detain 
her,  the  white  folds  slid  from  his  hand,  and  she  bad  flut- 
tered away,  as  though  she  literally  took  wing  like  the  Bros 
she  spoke  of,  floating  off  under  the  tropical  foliage  like 
some  rich-plumaged  bird,  the  gold-flowered  domino  brush- 
ing through  the  dark  glossy  leaves  as  she  passed.  •  As 
swiftly  Strathmore  pursued ;  but  before  it  was  possible  to 
overtake  her,  a  group  of  dominoes  had  surrounded  her, 
and  on  the  arm  of  one  of  them  she  had  passed  so  rapidly 
out  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  that  ere  he  could  follow  she 
was  lost  in  the  throng. 

Who  could  she  be  ?  Who  could  know  him  so  well  while 
she  was  unknown  to  him  ?  Her  air,  her  voice,  her  eyes, 
weie  half  familiar  while  yet  strange,  and  the  mask  might 
have  effectually  disguised  his  best-known  friend.  Yet,  as 
he  recalled  those  who  alone  could  have  spoken  thus  to 
him,  he  rejected  them  all ;  this  mysterious  clairvoyante 
could  be  none  of  them.  The  lost  White  Domino  piqned 
him.  Soft  voices  challenged  him  with  witty  mots,  feir 
maskers  kept  him  talking  to  them  that  light,  brilliant  badin- 
age that  women  live  on,  as  humming-birds  on  farina,  and 
bees  upon  honey;  eyes  dazzling  as  hers  wooed  him  ten- 
derly through  their  masks ;  but  Strathmore  was  haunted 
by  one  woman,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest ;  ho  sought 
her  unceasingly  through  the  Luilhiers'  salons  but  alwayg 
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b  7&iu.  The  sweet,  eensuotts  mouth,  the  loiniD  joa  ejmt 
the  tbrilliug,  musical  voice  and  laugb,  that  would  ha^e 
had  magic  for  others,  were  not  what  piqued  him  j  it  wa& 
the  strange  knowledge  that  she  bad  of  himself,  the  imar- 
ring  fidelity  with  which  she  bad  sketched  traits  in  hii 
character  that  he  himself  even  had  known  but  In  indis- 
tinct shadow  till  the  light  of  her  words  had  streamed  in 
opcm  them.  Had  he  beliei^ed  in  clairvoyance,  he  would 
have  eworo  to  it  now  I  He  sought  the  White  Domino 
persistently,  ceaselessly,  through  the  crowds  that  filled 
the  rooms  for  the  Duchesse's  fete  a  la  Regence^ — sought  her 
always  in  vain.  At  last,  giving  up  in  provoked  despair 
his  bootless  chase  of  the  azure  sapphires  and  golden  bees, 
that  only  flashed  on  his  sight  in  the  distance  to  perpetu- 
ally elude  his  approach,  he  leant  against  the  doorway  of 
one  of  the  conservatories,  where  a  breeze  reached  him, 
cooling  the  air  that  was  Lot  with  the  blaze  of  the  myriad 
lights,  and  heavy  with  the  odor  of  perfumes  and  flowers ; 
and  stood  there  lookiug  down  the  long  suite  of  salons,  glit- 
tering with  the  moving  throng  of  dominoes,  and  holding 
his  mask  in  his  hand,  so  that  the  light  fell  full  upon  the 
peculiar  Vandyke-like  character  of  his  head,  rendered  the 
more  striking  by  the  dark  violet  of  bis  masquerade  dress 
and  the  diamonds  that  studded  it  He  was  provoked, 
impatient,  interested  more  than  ever  he  had  been  in  hia 
whole  life — save  once — and  be  was  annoyed  with  himself 
that  he  had  so  mismanaged  the  affair  as  to  let  the  Domino 
Blanc  slip  from  his  hands.  He  was  annoyed  with  himself, 
and  not  less  so  when,  as  he  stood  there^  snowy  folds  swept 
past  him,  the  jewelled  handle  of  a  fan  struck  his  arm,  and 
a  soft  voice  was  in  his  ear: 

**J7^SveurI  you  look  like  a  portrait  of  the  Old  Masters  1 
Are  you  thinking  of  the  Yoltura  affair,  or  of  me?  You 
will  be  foiled  with  both ;  Arrelio  will  not  sign,  and  I  shall 
Qot  unmask  I  Good  night,  Strath  more  I  Perhaps,  I  shall 
haunt  your  sleep  this  morning,  as  I  koow  a  state  secret  1" 

The  words  were  scarce  whispered  before  she  had  passed 
him!  Again  she  eluded  his  detention;  again,  swift  as 
lightning,  he  pursued  her,  this  all* mysterious  and  all-tan ta- 
Msiug  mask  j  but  destiny  was  agamst  him.  The  throng 
parted  them,  an  Austrian  Baroness  detained  him,  the  trail* 
tug  folds  of  a  rose-domino  entangled  him  \  ghe  was  perp&* 
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tunlly  at  a  distance  as  he  followed  her  through  the  salons, 
which  she  was  then  leaving  on  the  arm  of  a  black  domine 
to  go  to  her  carriage,  the  golden  bees  glittering,  the  snowj 
dress  fluttering,  just  far  enough  off  to  be  provokingly  nea? 
and  provokingly  distant,  as,  detained  now  by  this,  now 
by  that,  he  threaded  his  way  through  the  interminable 
length  of  the  salons,  ante-chambers,  cabinets  de  peintnre, 
and  reception-rooms  in  her  wake,  and  passed  out  into  the 
Btaircase  at  the  very  moment  that  she  was  descending  its 
last  step  I  She  had  a  crowd  about  her,  following  her 
as  courtiers  follow  their  Queen,  and  her  sapphires  were 
gleaming  and  her  white  domino  glittering  as  she  crossed 
in  a  blaze  of  light  the  marble  parquet  of  the  magnificent 
hall  of  the  H6tel  Luilhiers. 

"  A  white  domino,  powdered  with  gold  bees ! — can  you 
tell  me  whose  that  is,  Arthus  ?"  asked  Strathmore, 
eagerly,  where  he  stretched  over  the  balustrade  as  Bellus 
came  out  of  the  vestibule,  while  below,  with  her  masked 
court  about  her,  she  passed  on  to  her  carriage. 

"  A  white  domino  with  golden  bees  I"  cried  the  Vi 
comte :  "  Pardieu !  you  have  seen  her,  then  ?" 

'*  Seen  her  I     Seen  whom  ?" 

"  Did  she  take  off  her  mask  ?"  went  on  Bellus,  not 
heeding  the  counter-question :  "  Did  you  see  her  face  f 
Did  you  look  at  her  well  ?     What  do  you  think  of  her?" 

"JTer/  Whomf  I  ask  you  who  the  white  domino  is. 
Look  —  quick  I  you  will  catch  her  before  she  has  passed 
out  of  the  hall.     Whose  domino  is  that?" 

"  ITiat  f    Norn  de  Dieu  I  that  is  hers  ?" 

''Hers?  Curse  your  pronouns  I  She  must  have  a 
name  I    Whose  ?" 

**  Pesto !  Lady  Vavasour  I  You  have  see**  her,  tlieii, 
atl«stP 
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CHAPTER  TIL 

TWO   iaOHT    PICTURES  ^ — BY    WAXMOHT,    AMB  Wf 

MOONLIGHT. 


Haeion,  Lady  YAVAsotm  and  Yanx,  sat  before  bet 
dressing-Toom  fire  (which,  born  in  the  West  Indies,  aho 
bad  lighted  in  stimmer  or  winter},  watchiag  the  embers 
play,  nestled  in  the  coxy  depths  of  her  luxurious  chair, 
with  a  norel  open  in  her  lap,  and  her  long  shiniDg  tressea 
anbound  and  banging  in  a  loose,  rippled  luxuriance  as  the 
hair  of  the  Y6nuB  k  la  Coquille.  No  toilette  was  so 
becoming  as  the  azure  neglige  of  softest  Indian  texture, 
with  its  profasion  of  gOBSomer  lace  about  the  arms  and 
bosom,  that  she  wore  j  no  chaussure  more  bewitching 
than  the  slipper,  fantastically  broidered  with  gold  and 
pearls,  into  which  the  foot  she  held  out  to  the  fire  to  warm 
was  slipped ;  no  sanctuary  for  that  belle  des  belles  fitter 
and  more  enticing  than  the  dressing-room,  with  its  ros& 
tendre  hangings,  its  silver  swinging  lamps,  its  toilette* 
table  shrouded  in  lace,  its  mirrors  framed  in  Dresden,  its 
jasper  tazze  filled  with  jewels,  its  gemmed  vases  full  of 
flowers,  its  crystal  carafes  of  perfunies  and  boqnets,  iti> 
thousand^  things  of  luxury  and  grace.  Here,  perhaps, 
Marion,  Lady  Yavasour,  who  had  rarej^t  loveliness  at  all 
hoars,  looked  her  loveliest  of  all|  and  here  she  sat  now, 
thinking,  while  the  firelight  shone  on  the  dazzling  white- 
ness of  her  skin,  on  the  luminous  depths  of  ber  eyes,  on 
the  shining  onbonnd  tresses  of  her  hair,  and  on  the  dia- 
mond-studded circlet  on  ber  fair  left  hand  that  was  the 
badge  of  her  allegiance  to  one  lord,  and  the  signet  of  her 
title  to  reign,  a  Queen  of  Society  and  a  Marchioness  of 
Yavasonr  and  Yaux.  Her  thoughts  might  well  be  suoiif 
ones;  she  was  in  the  years  of  her  youth  and  the  height 
of  her  beauty;  she  bad  not  a  caprice  she  could  not  carry 
out,  nor  a  wish  she  eould  not  gratify.  Her  world,  deli- 
fions  with  her  fascination  and  ductile  to  her  magic,  let 
her  place  her  foot  on  its  neck  and  rule  it  as  she  woald ; 
•ba  was  sensed  with  the  pnrple  incense  of  worship  wher* 
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ever  siie  moved,  and  gave  out  life  and  death  w.th  her 

Bmil<3  and  her  frown,  with  a  soft  whispered  word,  or  a 
mooe  boudeuee.  From  a  station  of  comparative  obscunty, 
when  her  existence  had  threatened  to  pass  away  in  lOBtilar 
monotony  and  colonial  obscority,  her  beauty  had  lifted 
her  to  a  dazKliDg  rank,  and  her  tact  had  taught  her  tc 
grace  it,  so  that  none  could  carp  at,  but  all  bowed  before 
btir ;  so  that  io  a  thorough -bred  exclusive  set  she  gave  the 
law  and  made  the  fashion,  and  conquests  unnumbered 
sttewed  her  path  "tbiclE  as  the  leaves  in  Yallambrcsa**' 

On  her  first  appearance  as  Lady  Yavasoor  and  Yanx, 
whtch  had  been  made  some  six  years  before  this  at  St 
Peters  burgh,  women  had  mnrmured  at,  and  society  been 
shy  zo  receive,  this  exquisite  crentiire,  come  none  knew 
wheur^,  born  from  no  one  knew  whom,  with  whom  the 
world  in  general  cooceived  that  my  lord  Marquis  had 
made  a  wretched  mesalliance ;  the  Marquis  being  a  maa 
sans  reproche  as  far  as  "  blood '^  went,  if  upon  some  other 
BGore  be  wa^  not  quite  so  stainless  as  might  have  been. 
But  the  world  in  very  brief  time  gave  way  before  her ; 
with  the  sceptre  of  a  matchless  loveliness,  and  the  skill 
of  a  born  tactician,  she  cleared  all  obstacles,  overruled  all 
opponents,  bore  down  all  hesitations,  silenced  all  sneers. 
She  created  a  furore,  she  became  the  mode  ;  women  m:ght 
slander  her  as  tbey  would,  they  could  do  nothing  against 
her;  and  in  brief  time,  from  her  debut  of  finesse,  by 
witchery,  by  the  double  right  of  her  own  resistless  fasci- 
nation, and  the  dignity  of  her  lord's  name,  Marion, 
Marchioness  of  Yavasour  and  Yaux,  was  a  Power  in  the 
world  of  fashion,  and  an  acknowledged  leader  in  her  own 
spheres  of  ton,  pleasure,  and  coquetry.  "Woman's  wit" 
ean  do  anything  if  it  be  given  free  ran  and  free  scope, 
and  with  that  indescribable  yet  priceless  quality  of  her 
sex  she  was  richly  endowed.  How  richly,  yon  will  con* 
ceive  when  I  say  that  now  she  had  so  effectually  silenced 
and  bewitched  society,  that  in  society  (save  here  and 
there,  where  two  or  three  very  malicious  grsndes  dames, 
whom  she  had  on tri vailed,  were  gathered  together  for 
spleen,  slander,  and  Souchong)  the  question  of  her  Origin 
wai  Qever  now  mooted.  It  would^  indeed,  havt  been  as 
or^sumptnons  to  have  debated  such  a  question  with  hef 
as  ibr  the  Houries  to  have  asked  Aphrodite  of  hur  htrtb 
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when  the  amber-dropping  goldea  treasee  and  th©  snowr 
shouldere  rose  up  firoin  the  white  sea-foam.  Lady  TaTt? 
Bonr  was  HerBelf,  and  was  oU-Bufficlent  for  herself.  Her 
delicate  azure  veins  were  her  sangre  azul,  her  fair  white 
hande  were  her  seize  quarticrs,  her  shining  tresses  were 
her  bezantB  d*or,  and  her  luminons  eyes  her  blazonry. 
Garter  King-at-AnBS  himself,  looking  on  her,  would  have 
fbiTgotten  heraldry,  flung  the  hare,  lifeless  skeleton  of 
pedigree  to  the  winds  before  the  living  beauty,  and 
allowed  that  Yen  us  needs  no  Pursuivant's  marshalling. 

She  sat  looking  into  the  dresBing^room  fire,  while  the 
gleam  of  the  waxligbts  was  warm  on  her  brow,  and 
played  io  the  depths  of  her  dazzling  eyes ;  a  pleased  smile 
lingered  about  her  lovely  lips,  and  her  fingers  idly  played 
with  the  leaves  of  her  novel — ^hcr  thoughts  were  more 
amusing  than  its  pages.  She  was  thinking  over  the 
triumph  of  the  past  night  and  day;  of  how  she  had 
wooed  from  the  Marquis  d*Arrelio,  for  pure  insouciant 
curiosity,  state  secrets  that  honor  and  prudence  alike  bode 
him  withhold,  but  which  he  was  powerless  to  deny  before 
her  m^ical  witchery  \  of  how  Gonstantine  of  Lanaris  had 
followed  her  from  Athena,  to  lay  at  her  feet  the  awom 
homage  of  a  Prince,  and  be  rewarded  with  a  tap  of  a  fan 
painted  by  Watteau  ;  of  the  imperial  sables  Duke  Nicholas 
Tchemidoff  had  fiung  down  k  la  Raleigh  on  a  damp  spot 
on  the  Terrace  des  Feuillans,  where,  otherwise,  her  dainty 
brodequina  would  have  been  set  on  some  moist  fallen 
leaves,  as  they  had  strolled  there  together ;  of  the  pieces 
of  Henri'Beux  and  Eose-Berri  ware,  dearer  to  him  than 
his  life,  which  that  king  of  connoisseurs,  Lord  Weiverden, 
had  presented  to  her,  sacrificing  hia  Faience  for  the  sake 
of  a  smile ;  of  the  word^  which  men  had  whispered  to  her 
in  the  perftimed  demie-!u mitre  of  her  violet-huog  boudoir, 
while  her  eyes  laughed  and  lured  them  softly  and  resist* 
lessly  to  their  doom  ;  of  all  the  triumphs  of  the  past  twelve 
hours,  since  the  doors  of  her  hotel  in  the  Place  Yenddnie 
had  first  been  opened  at  two  o'clock  io  the  day  to  her 
crowding  court,  to  now,  when  she  had  quitted  the  bal 
masque  of  her  friend  Louise  de  Luilhier,  and  was  inhel- 
ing  again  in  memory  the  incense  on  which  she  lived.  For 
the  belle  Marquise  was  a  finished  coquette,  never  sated 
with  conquest  \  and  it  was  said,  in  certain  circles  antagon- 


lactic  to  her  owDi  that  neither  her  coquetries  oor  her  con- 
quests  were  wholly  harmless.  Bat  every  flower,  even 
the  fairest,  has  its*  shadow  beneath  it  as  it  evrings  in  the 
Bnn light  I 

"  He  did  not  remember  mb  ! "  thought  the  Yenus  Aphrc^ 
dite  of  the  rose-hung  dreB&itipj-room,  looking  with  a  smile 
into  the  flames  of  the.  fire,  which  it  was  her  whim  to  have 
even  in  so  warm  a  night  as  was  this  one:  *'Mt  voice 
should  have  told  him;  it  is  a  terribly  bad  compliment! 
However,  he  shall  pay  for  it  I  A  woman  who  knows  her 
power  can  always  tax  any  neo^Iigenee  to  her  as  heavily 
as  she  likes.  How  incomprehensibly  eilly  those  women 
must  be  who  bticome  their  lovers*  slaves,  who  hang  on 
their  words  and  seek  their  tenderness,  and  make  them- 
selves miserable  at  their  infidelities.  T  cannot  understand 
It;  if  there 'be  a  thing  in  the  world  easier  to  manage  than 
another,  it  is  a  man  1  Weak,  obstinate,  vaiuj  wayward, 
loving  what  they  cannot  get,  slighting  what  they  hold  In 
their  hand,  adoring  what  they  have  only  on  an  insecnre 
tenure,  trampling  on  anything  that  lies  at  their  mercy, 
always  capricious  to  a  constant  mistress  and  constant  to 
a  capricious — men  are  all  alike;  there  is  nothing  easier  to 
keep  in  loading-strings  when  once  you  know  their  foibles  t 
Those  swift,  silent  Strathmares,  they  are  very  cold,  they 
say,  and  love  very  rarely ;  but  when  they  love,  it  must  be 
imperiously,  passionately,  madly,  tout  au  rien.  I  should 
like  to  see  him  roused.  Shall  I  rouse  him  7  Perhaps  I  He 
€OuM  not  resist  me  if  I  chose  to  wind  him  round  mr 
fingers.  I  should  like  to  supplant  his  ambition,  to  break 
down  his  pride,  to  shatter  his  coldness^  to  bow  him  dowii 
to  what  he  defies.  Those  facile  conquests  are  no  honor  ^ 
those  men  who  sigh  at  the  first  sight  of  one*s  eyebrow, 
and  lose  their  heads  at  the  shadow  of  a  smile ;  I  am  tired 
of  them — sick  of  them  1  Toujours  pcrdrix  1  And  the  birds 
so  easily  shot  1  Shall  I  choose  I  Yes  !  No  man  living  could 
defy  me — not  even  Lord  Cecil  Strathmore  1  ^^ 

And  as  she  thought  this  last  vainglorious  but  fully 
warranted  thought,  Marion,  Lady  Vavasour,  lying  hook  in 
her  fauteuil,  with  her  head  resting  negligently  on  her  arm, 
that  in  its  turn  rested  on  the  satin  cusir^ns,  with  that 
grace  which  was  her  peculiar  charm,  as  the  firelight  shone 
on  her  loosened  hair  %nd  the  rose-leaf  flush  of  her  delicate 
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cueete,  glanced  at  her  own  lefleetioii  in  a  mirror  standing 
ae&r,  on  whose  surface  the  whole  luatehteBB  tableau  waa. 
reprodaced  with  its  dainty  and  brilJiant  coloring,  and 
smiled ^ — a  smile  of  calm  seenriljrj  of  superb  triumph. 
Could  she  not  vanquiahr  whom  and  when  and  wLere  she 
would  ? 

That  nighty  far  across  the  gea,  under  the  gbadow  of 
EngliBh  woodlands  that  lay  dark,  and  fresh,  and  still 
beneath  the  brooding  summer  skies,  a  woman  stood  within 
the  shelter  of  a  cottage-porch,  looking  down  the  forest 
lane  that  stretched  into  the  distance,  with  the  moonbeams 
falling  across  its  moss-grown  road  between  the  boles  of 
the  trees,  and  the  silent  country  lying  far  beyond,  hushed 
and  dim,  and  shrouded  in  a  white  mist.  She  was  young, 
and  she  had  the  light  of  youth— lo?e — in  her  eyes  as  she 
gazed  wistfully  into  the  gloom,  vainly  seeking  to  pierce 
through  the  dense  foliage  of  the  boughs  and  the  darkness 
of  the  uigbtj  and  listened,  thirstily  and  breathlessly,  for  a 
step  beloved  to  break  the  undisturbed  silence.  The  scarlet 
folds  of  a  cloak  fell  off  her  shoulders,  her  head  was 
uncovered,  and  the  moon  bathed  her  in  its  radiance  where 
she  stood,  the  branches  above  her,  as  the  wind  stirred 
amongst  them^  shaking  silver  drops  of  dew  from  their 
moistened  leaves  on  her  brow  and  into  her  bosom.  She 
loved,  and  Ustened  for  that  which  she  loved ;  bstcned 
patiently,  yet  eagerly  and  long,  while  the  faint  summer 
cloudfl  swept  over  the  dark  azure  heavens,  the  stars  shining 
through  their  mist,  and  the  distant  chimes  of  a  church 
clock  from  an  old  grey  tower  hosomod  in  the  woods  tolled 
out  the  quarters,  one  by  one,  aa  the  hours  of  the  night 
stole  onward. 

Suddenly  she  heard  that  for  which  she  longed — htard 
#re  other  ears  could  have  caught  it— a  step  falling  on  the 
moss  that  covered  the  forest  road,  and  coming  towards 
her;  then  she  sprang  forward  in  the  darkness,  the  dew 
shaking  from  her  hair,  and  the  tears  of  a  great  gladness 

f lancing  in  her  eyes,  as  she  twined  her  arms  close  about 
im  whom  she  met,  and  clung  to  him  as  though  no  earthly 
power  should  sever  them. 

'*  You  are  come  at  last  I  Ah,  if  you  knew  how  bitte? 
your  absence  is,  if  you  knew  how  I  grudge  you  to  the 
iTuel  world  that  robs  me  so  long,  so  often  of  you *' 
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Hi3  laughed,  and  looked  down  fondly  on  her  wh06  shi 
elnng  to  bim,  wreathing  her  arms  about  his  neck : 

"Silly  child!  I  am  uot  worth  jour  worship,  still  lest 
worth  the  consecration  of  your  life,  when  I  repay  it  so 
little,  recooipenee  it  so  ilL** 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  lips  and  gazed  up  Into  hia 
9yes,  clinging  but  the  more  closely  to  him,  and  laugbing 
and  weeping  in  her  joy: 

"  Hush  I  hush  I  Pay  it  ill  f  Have  I  not  the  highest, 
beat,  most  precious  payment  in  your  love  ?  /  care  for  no 
other,  you  know  that  so  well" 

He  stroked  her  hair  caressingly,  perhaps  repentantly 
ffew  men  can  meet  the  eyes  of  a  woman  who  loves  them 
purely  and  faithfully,  after  a  long  absence,  without  some 
pangs  of  conscience,  without  some  contrast  of  the  quality 
of  her  fidelity  and  their  own),  and  kissed  the  lips  uplifted 
to  his  own ;  the  love  that  he  read  in  her  eyes,  and  that 
trembled  in  her  voice,  saddened  him,  ho  could  not  have 
told  why,  even  whilst  be  recognized  it  as  something 
un purchasable  in  the  world  he  had  quitted,  where  its 
strength  and  its  fidelity  would  have  been  but  words  of  an 
unknown  tongue,  subjects  of  a  jeer,  objects  of  a  jest, 

"And  you  have  seen  none  who  have  supplanted  m« 
Bince  we  parted  j  none  of  whom  I  need  have  jealousy  or 
fear?"  she  whispered  to  bim,  with  a  certain  tremulous, 
wistful  anxiety — he  waa  her  all,  she  could  not  be  robbed  of 
him  [—yet  with  a  fond,  sunny  emile  upon  her  face  as  it 
was  raised  to  his  in  the  faint  sheen  of  the  starlight,  the 
smile  of  a  love  too  deeply  true,  too  truly  trustful  to  har- 
bor a  dread  that  were  doubt,  a  doubt  that  were  disloyalty 
to  the  faith  it  received  as  to  the  faith  it  gave. 

He  looked  down  into  her  eyes,  and  pressed  closer  against 
his  own  the  heart  that  he  knew  beat  solely,  purely,  wholly 
for  himseE 

"  My  precious  one  1  you  need  be  jealous  of  no  living 
thing  with  me.  None  have  twined  themselves  about  my 
heart,  none  have  rooted  themselves  into  my  life  as  you 
have  done.  Have  no  dread  I  I^o  rival  shall  ever  supplant 
fou,  I  swear  before  GodP' 

He  spoke  the  oath  in  all  sincerity,  iq  all  faith,  in  all 
ferror,  speaking  it  m  many  men  have  bo  spoken  before 
bim,  not  dreaming  what  the  day  will  bring  forth,  not 
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JiEiiowiiig  how  fate  will  make  them  uowittiag  perjurefB^ 
aneonscioua  renegades  to  ttie  bond  of  their  word,  aa  thet 
are  lared  oawards,  and  driirea  downwards,  almost  one 
wonld  saj  blameless,  in  the  hands  of  chance. 

And  the  woman  that  nestled  in  his  arms  and  gazed  op 
into  his  ejes  sighed  a  low,  long,  tremulous  sigh  of  too  great 
gladness.  He  was  her  world ;  she  knew  of  and  needed  no 
other  I 

Then  he  loosed  her  from  his  close  embracei  and  atill 
looking  down  into  the  ejes  that  uttered  a  lore  which  the 
women  in  the  world  he  lived  in  neither  knew  nor  guessed, 
and  to  which  he  came  back  as  from  the  atmosphere  of  gas- 
lit  salons  one  comes  into  the  clear  soft  air  of  the  dawn  ;  he 
led  her  under  the  drooping  branches  of  the  trees  that  hung 
stirless  and  dew-laden  in  the  warm  air,  into  the  house 
hidden  in  the  profuse  and  tangled  foliage.  Their  steps 
ceased  to  fall  on  the  moss,  their  ghadows  to  slant  across 
the  star-lit  path,  their  whispered  words  to  stir  the  silence ; 
the  woodland  country  lay  beyond  calm  and  still  in  the 
Bhado  of  the  night,  the  fleecy  clouds  drifted  slowly  now 
and  then  across  the  bright  radiance  of  the  moon,  the  winds 
moved  gently  amongst  the  leaves  j  in  the  lattice  casements 
shrouded  in  the  trees  the  lights  died  out,  and  the  church 
chimes  struck  faintly  in  the  distance  their  hours  one  by  one. 
On  the  hushed  earth  three  angels  brooded  —  Mght  muI 
Sloepf  and  Peace, 


CHAPTER  YIL 

THS  KISJCBT  THAT  WAS  WRITTEN  OK  A  MTLLEFLIUB^ 

SCENTED   NOTB. 


"  Mfeurioe^B,  Paris. 
"  My  dear  Ebroll,— To  keep  faith  with  yon,  I  mnsl 
toll  you  that  I  have  seen  Lady  Vavasour !  Rather,  to 
f  peak  more  properly,  have  beard  her,  for  she  was  masked, 
and  I  saw  nothing  except,  what  I  freely  confess  to  be.  as 
lovely  a  mouth  and  chin  as  the  devil  ever  gare  his  special 
ddes-de-camp,  the   daughters   of  Eve,  for  a  weafwn   (rf 
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filaQt^bter  aiul  a  tool  of  perdition.  I  met  ber  at  Madamo 
de  Luilbier*s  bal  masque,  and  she  has  her  full  share  of 
Eve's  curioBity ;  for  thotigh,  to  tn j  certain  knowledge,  I 
have  never  seen  her  before,  nor  she  me,  she  informed  mo 
of  everything  about  myself,  and  a  little  more  besides  I 
She  repeated  one  of  the  old  White  Ladies  chronicles — 
where  the  deuce  could  she  get  hold  of  it?— and  was  tip  to 
iome  diplomatic  tricks,  whose  juggling  we  all  thought  had 
been  done  strictly  in  petto.  I  suppose  the  Kazarenea, 
who  lie  in  the  laps  of  the  titled  Dalilah,  let  her  coaiE  theif 
secrets  out  of  them.  The  ass  that  Samson  in  all  ages 
ought  to  smite  is  TTiraself  1  You  will  think  her  divine^  I 
dare  say;  fascinating  I  can  very  well  believe  that  she  is, 
by  the  wiles  she  tried  upon  me  to-night ;  and  she's  gifted 
with  the  Bex's  true  genius  for  tantalizing.  I  like  nothing  I 
have  heard  of  her,  and  I  should  say  it  is  particularly  lucky 
the  Marquis  is  of  elastic  conjugal  principles  I  I  never  re- 
member seeing  him,  do  you  ?  I  don*t  envy  him  his  wife, 
though  I  admit  she  is  half  a  sorceress,  and  has  a  veiy 
pretty  mouth  ;  but  it  Is  a  raouth  that  would  whisper  too 
many  infidelitieB  to  please  me,  were  I  he  I  What  the 
deuce  are  you  doing  with  yourself?  Carlton  tells  me  yoo 
said  '  you  were  going  out  of  town — e^etait  tout.^  Out  of 
town  in  June  I  You  surely  are  not  turning  pastoral,  and 
getting  enm^  of  provinciality?  The  Beau  Sahreur  a 
Strephon !  What  a  vision  I  I  dare  say  a  woman's  at  the 
bottom  of  it;  but  Aspasia  was  always  your  game,  not 
Pbillia,  except,  indeed,  with  that  mysterious  White  Ladies 
inamorata,  whom  you  wouldn't  be  chaffed  about.  But  it 
can't  be  she,  because  that  love's  twelve  months  old  now 
to  my  knowledge,  and  must  have  been  rococo  long  ago.  T 
will  pique  Lady  Millicent  till  she  badgers  you  out  of  your 
secret.  Good-night,  old  fellow!  I  shall  be  heartily  glad 
to  see  yon  again.  When  will  it  he  ?  Can't  you  run  over 
here  ?  I  expect  I  shall  get  the  French  Derby,  though 
Lawton*s  confounded  love  of  a  close  finish  lost  me  the 
English  one.  The  betting's  quite  steady  here  on  Mari- 
chale,  always  five  to  one.  I  shall  start  him  for  the  St. 
Leger,  and  send  him  over  to  Maldon  to  train  through 
August  and  September.  Keiseelrode's  a  good  second. 
They  don't  offer  freely  at  all  on  Tambor,  and  I  half  think 
he'll  be  scratched.  The  Abbey's  at  your  service,  of  rouree, 
a*  it  always  is,  to  fill  as  you  ^-^^e  for  the  Fitst     You  wiD 
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oblj^  ine  rery  much  bj  keeping  the  old  place  open,  and 
Irnockln^  over  the  birdS|  whether  I  come  or  not. 
"  Yours  aB  ever, 

I  "  C  ECTL  StR ATHMORS  ^  * 


Strathmore,  having  written  tliose  last  words  as  the 
morning  sun  streamed  in  through  the  persieanes  of  hia 
bedchamber^  addressed  his  letter  to  Major  En-oll,  18a, 
Albermarle-street,  London  (where  that  debtrladen  Babrenr 
bad  a  suite  of  rooms,  dainty  aad  laxnrious  enough  to 
domicile  Lady  Milliceut),  aud  lying  back  in  his  chair,  put 
his  Manilla  between  hia  lipa^  stirred  the  chocolate  Diaz 
had  placed  at  bis  elbow,  and  sat  thinktag,  while  the  smooth 
Albanian  mov^ed  noiselessly  about,  laying  out  the  clothes 
that  might  be  needed  through  the  day,  polishing  an  eye- 
glass, rubbing  up  a  diamond,  refilling  a  bouquet-bottle,  or 
performing  some  other  office  of  valetdom.  Carelessly  aud 
cavalierly  as  he  had  dismissed  the  domino  blane  In  the 
letter  he  bad  just  been  writing,  the  tantalizing  mystery 
of  the  night  before  was  not  so  easily  to  be  dismissed  from 
his  memory.  Lady  Tavasour  I  For  once  Strathmore^a 
keen  penetratioQ  aud  diplomatist  acumen  were  baffled  and 
at  fault ;  he  could  fathom  neither  the  means  nor  the  mo- 
tiire  of  the  dazzling  Peeress's  interest  in,  and  attack  upon 
him.  How  conld  a  woman,  whom  he  had  perpetually 
missed,  and  never  met  during  the  five  years  that  she  had 
sparkled  through  society,  know  him,  as  he  would  have 
taken  his  oath  bis  oldest  friend  could  not  do,  and  photo- 
graph his  character  with  a  realistic  accuracy  that  he 
himself,  limning  it  from  analysis,  could  barely  hare 
attained  ? 

The  belle  Marquise  lying  back  in  her  fauteuil,  gazing 
dreamily  and  nonchalantly  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  with 
her  shining  hair  falling  over  her  arm,  and  a  smile  of  superb 
consciousness  on  her  rich  curling  lips,  might  have  exercised 
a  mesmeric  power  of  will  the  night  before,  so  persistantly 
had  she  haunted  him  from  the  time  that  he  saw  the  last 
flutter  of  the  snowy  folds  of  her  domino.  Is  there  any 
electro-biology  so  potent  as  beauty  ?  A  vague  prejudice 
had  a&soeiated  Lady  Yavasour  in  his  eyes  with  a  danger- 
ous aod  disagreeable  aroma  ]  he  had  mistrasted,  without 
knowing  her,  this  woman  who  fooled  fools  at  her  will ; 
8* 
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whe  had  been  a  m^BalHance,  aad  be  abhorred  m^ealliauceA  j 
Bhe  waa  a  Creole,  and  he  detested  Creoles ;  she  wad  & 
coqaette,  and  he  wai^  always  impatieiit  of  coquettes.  If 
Strath  mo  re  haJ  ever  wasted  his  hours  in  i  magi  Ding  an 
ideal  mistress  (which  he  most  assuredly  never  did)^  hia 
ideal  would  have,  probably,  clothed  itself  in  some  form, 
pure,  stainless,  lo-fty,  of  a  soilless  honor,  and  a  grave  and 
glorious  grace,  such  as  Hypatia,  when  the  sunlight  of 
Hellas  fell  on  her  white  Ionic  robes,  and  her  proud  eyea 
glanced  over  the  assembled  multitudes.  This  malicioua 
mask,  this  tantalizing  clairvoyantc,  was  certainly  of  an 
order  its  direct  antipodes  I  But  despite  all  that,  perhaps 
because  of  it,  Lady  Tavasour,  seen  yet  unseen,  unkaown 
yet  knowing  so  much,  haunted  bim,  piqued  him,  usurped 
bis  thoughts  J  and  when  a  woman  does  that,  what  use  is 
it  for  any  man  to  send  her  to  the  deuce,  to  consign  her  to 
the  devil y  Heaven  knows,  not  one  whit!  AnalAiema 
Maranatha  only  incenses  the  sorceress,  and  the  more  she 
is  exorcised  the  more  she  persists. 

To  dismiss  her  troublesome  memory,  he  took  up  one 
out  of  a  pile  of  letters  Diaz  had  placed  on  a  salver  beside 
him.  It  was  a  delicate  cream-colored  Millefleura-scented 
billet,  fragrant  with  the  odour  of  the  boudoir,  breathing 
of  a  buhl  writing-case,  and  a  gemmed  penholder,  and 
white  jeweled  fingers ;  it  was  only  a  note  of  invitationj 
pressingly  worded,  and  signed  Blanche  de  Ruelle-Cour- 
ances,  asking  him  to  join  the  party  gathered  at  her  chiiteau 
of  Vernon^eauXj  now  that  Paris  was  growing  empty  and 
detestable,  and  the  country  and  the  vine-shadows  k  la 
mode.  The  Comtease  de  Ruelle  was  a  charming  leader 
of  his  own  set,  English  by  birth  and  tint,  Parisienna  by 
marriage  aad  habit;  there  was  no  more  agreeable  place 
in  Europe  to  visit  at  than  yernon9eaux,  and  she  always 
had  about  her  as  amusing  and  as  cMc  a  circle  as  the 
fashion  of  the  two  nations  afforded  He  read  the  note; 
not  inclined  to  accept  the  invitation^  but  intending  to  go 
across  the  Kohl,  in  common  with  most  other  European 
dips  and  d^ cores,  to  the  pet  Bad  of  ministers  and  martin- 
gales, congresses  and  coups  de  bonhcur,  Chevaliers  of  the 
order  of  honor  and  Chevaliers  of  the  order  of  -ndastTy. 
ki:ig-like  Greeks  and  Crrcek-like  kings.  His  weighing  of 
the  merits  of  Baden  v.  Yernon9eaux,  and  fifty  other  plmca* 
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open  to  iilm,  was  interrapted  bj  Diaz  approaching  bin. 
from  the  ante-room : 

"  M.  1b  Comte  de  Yaldor  demaode  si  milord  est  Tisible  f** 

Strathmore  looked  up,  setting  down  his  chocolate: 

*'  To  Mm  —  oh  jes !  Show  M*  le  Comte  op  here,  if  h« 
have  no  objection." 

The  Albanian  withdrew  (Diaz  was  soft,  sleeky  noiBelesa 
ae  a  panther,  and  obeyed  implicitlj — four  inestimable 
qiialities  in  a  valet,  a  wife,  or  a  spy!),  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  ushered  Yaldor  in ;  a  very  young  man,  not  more 
than  four  or  five-and4weuty,  slight,  graceful,  animated^ 
delicately  made,  the  beau-ideal,  as  he  was  the  decendant, 
of  those  who  turned  back  their  scented  ruffles,  aud  shook 
the  powder  from  their  perfumed  locks,  as  they  went  out 
with  a  mot  on  their  iips  to  the  fatal  chareUe  while  the 
tocsin  sounded. 

'*  Yaldor,  tres  cher,  forgive  my  receiving  you  en  n^gligi,^^ 
laughed  Strathmore,  **  We  don't  stand  on  ceremony  with 
one  another.  I^m  later  than  usual,  and  you  are  earlier. 
It  iSD^t  twelve,  is  itf" 

Yaidor  looked  at  his  little  jewelled  watch,  tbe  size  of  a 
fifty-centifeme,  and  answered  a  trifle  d  tort  et  d  travers  aa 
he  sank  into  a  dorm e use ^  and  played  with  Oalignani. 

''If  yon  come  out  at  noon  like  this,  Yaldor,  you^Il  soon 
lose  your  reputation  ;  you^ll  tan  your  skin,  disenchant  your 
lady  worshippers,  and  sink  among  the  ordinary  herd,  who 
are  deep  m  business  before  we^ve  had  our  coffee,  and  trade 
in  their  coupons  before  weVe  thought  of  our  valets," 
laughed  Strathmore^  noticing  his  unusual  absence  of  man- 
ner, for  Yaldor  was  generally  the  most  insoaciant  of 
hlondinSf  and  boasted  that  be  never  reflected  but  on  two 
subjects— the  fit  of  his  gloves,  and  the  temperature  of  his 
eau-de-Cologne  bath. 

Yaldor  laughed  too,  and  stroked  bis  moustaches  vrilh  a 
hand  as  small  and  delicate  as  that  which  the  White  Domino 
eonid  boast: 

"lits  horribly  early ;  friends  are  great  bores  in  tte 
morning  j  nobody^s  mot^s  good  till  the  luocbeon  wine  baa 
washed  it;  iudeed,  I  don^t  think  a  decent  thing's  ever 
said  before  dinner  I^m  sure  Horace  himself  was  prosy 
h«fore  he  had  sat  down  to  the  cwna;  wit  must  hav^, 
alar  red  of  famine  on  a  date  1     I  owe  you  fifty  excuaea, 


StratnmoTe,  for  mtraditig  sa  soon,  bnt — I  wanted  to  eeo 
jou  alooe.'^ 

'*  I'm  most  happj  to  see  you,  my  dear  fellow.  If  yon 
are  g>iog  to  be  unassumiog,  it's  the  prerogative,  of  friend- 
ship to  prose,  as  of  marriage  to  bore  one  you  know ;  ei  eiy 
virtuous  thing  is  dull ;  a  preacher  and  a  prig  from  timo 
immemorial  V^  said  Strath  more,  feuilleionTiant  the  daiDtj 
paper  of  the  Millefleurs-seented  note :  "  What's  the  matteTi 
Yaldor — anything?  Are  you  running  yourself  for  Viola 
Te,  like  Caderousse  ?  Has  Nesselrode  gone  lame  f  Haa 
some  brave  du  roiure  been  copying  your  liveries,  or  has 
some  ugly  Serene  Princess  fallen  in  love  with  you,  and 
left  you  vacillating  between  the  horrors  and  the  honors  of 
the  liaison  ?     What  is  it,  eh  ?" 

"  Only  this — once  for  all,  I'm  ashamed  to  say  I  must 
keep  in  your  debt  a  little  longer " 

"  That  all  V^  cried  Strathmore,  stopping  him  before  he 
could  finish  the  sentence  :  "My  dear  fellow  !  nev^er  trouble 
your  head  abont  such  a  trifle ;  I  had  forgotten  it,  I  assure 
you  ;  oblige  me  by  doing  the  same,'' 

Valdor  shook  his  head,  the  color  in  his  face  deepening^ 
as  he  tossed  the  Galignani  with  the  nervous  gesture  of  a 
man  embarrassed  and  morfeiSed; 

"  I  can't  forget  so  easily ;  I  would  not  if  I  could>  You 
are  too  generous^  Strathmore  ;  you  lend  to  men  who  have 
ttothing.  I  never  dreamt  I  should  bo  unable  to  pay  you; 
I  made  sure  that  by  this  time— but  Lascasea  refuses  to 
renew  my  bill ;  I  cannot  get  money  anywhere  just  yet, 
and " 

Strathmore  stopped  him  with  a  gesture,  aod  stretched 
out  his  hand  ;  he  liked  young  Yaldor,  and  his  cwn  wealth, 
as  I  have  said,  he  held  in  superb  disdain^  save  in  so  far  afl 
it  rcnduced  to  Power.  He  gave  freely  and  royally  ;  evil 
there  might  be  in  his  nature,  but  not  a  touch  of  meannesa ; 
at  that  time  he  would  have  succored  his  darkest  foe  from 
his  purse;  the  virtues,  as  the  errors  of  this  man,  were  all 
:jatiiral!y  in  extreme ;  petty  things  were  not  alone  beneath 
£1^,  but  impossible  to  him. 

"  You  would  get  into  Lascases's  debt  to  get  out  of  mine  7 
For  shame  I  Trust  your  friend  rather  than  that  beggarly 
Jew,  aurely  I  You  will  repay  it  when  you  can,  that  I  am 
certain  oil  meantime,  give  me  your  honor  you  will  ue\st 
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renew  the  subject  unless  T  do.  It  was  &  trifling  tJ^m, 
and  jon  were  moat  welcome  to  it  I" 

An  he  spoke  the  generous  Bmile  which  gave  much  of 
sweetness  to  bis  face,  came  on  it,  Boftening  what  was  dark^ 
relaxing  what  was  cold ;  and  Taldor,  as  his  hand  closed 
on  Strath raore'Sj  saw  all  that  was  best,  all  that  was  moBi 
attractive,  in  a  nature  that  was  an  enigma  in  much  e?en 
to  itself.  He  spoke  a  few  hurried  words  of  thanks  ;  ho,  » 
bel  esprit  of  the  salons  and  the  circles,  was  now  at  a  lose 
for  speech— now  that  hefeU,'  and  Strath  more  stopped 
him  once  more. 

**  ^N'ot  a  syllable  more  about  it  I  If  erev  the  time  come 
that  r  have  to  ask  you  to  do  anything,  I  know  you  will 
do  it  for  me — c^eRi  assez.  Are  you  going  to  Teraonijeaux 
this  year,  Valdor?" 

He  spoke  carelessly,  laughingljj  to  cover  whatever  em- 
barrass men  t  the  other  might  feel  ija  accepting  his  gener- 
osity \  he  little  foresaw  what  the  service  would  be  thftt 
he  would  call  on  his  debtor  to  render  him, 

*'  You  are  ?  Well  1  there  isn't  a  more  charming  ch4t€- 
Wine  than  Blanche  anywhere.  She  invites  me,  but  l 
thall  go  to  Baden  after  the  race-week,''  went  on  Btrat.!- 
more,  brushing  a  fly  off  the  rose  Cashmere  sleeve  of  his 
dressing-gown  :  **  I  shall  meet  Arrelio  there,  and  you  gel 
a  man's  meaning  out  of  him  in  chitrchat  as  you  never  do 
in  a  conference.  If  congresses  were  held  en  petit  comiti^ 
with  a  supper  worthy  Careme,  they  might  come  to  some- 
thing, instead  of  ending,  as  they  always  do  now,  m  cob- 
webs and  in  moonshine.  Why  do  the  English  always  gel 
cheated  and  fooled  in  a  European  congress,  I  wonder? 
Kot  because  they  canH  lie,  it  is  the  national  metier.  Be- 
cause they  lie  too  much  and  too  barefacedly,  I  think  [  %nd 
oo  gobemouche  is  ever  tricked  into  even  suspecting-  rbem 
of— the  truth  I  A  wise  man  never  lies;  I  don*t  meat 
becaase  he's  moral,  but  because  he^s  judicious  :  *  On  pen 
etre  plus  fin  qu'un  autre,  mais  pas  plus  fm  que  toua  let 
autres,*  Somebody  always  finds  out  a  falsehood,  and^ 
cnce  found  out,  your  credit^s  gone  I  I  say,  Ya'dor,  dc 
you  know  my  compatriote,  Lady  Tavasonr?" 

*'  Lady  Vavasour  ?  Bon  Dieu  !  I  think  I  do  I  What 
»  cold-blooded  question  to  ask  anybody  in  that  indi^ereal 
wtj !     Who  doesn^fc  know  her  rather  ?" 
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**  I  don't.     What  sort  of  woman  v. 

"  Peatei  mon  eher,  yon  ask  a  folio, 
She  is  divine 1" 

"  Divine  ?  Well  1  '  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods  if 
the  devi!  dress  her  not/  Shakspeare  says  5  but  T  think  th« 
devil  generally  has  the  dressing,  and  serves  up  sauce  with 
it  BO  veiy  piquante  that  it^s  all  but  poison  ;  IVb  a  dish  like 
mushrooms,  dainty  but  dangerous;  with  the  beau  sexe  aa 
with  the  fungi,  it*s  flfty  to  ten  one  lightB  on  a  false  one, 
and  pays  penalty  for  one's  appetite  I  Is  Bhe  a  malicious 
woman,  your  divinity?" 

"  Malicious  ?  No  I  Malice  is  for  pn^s^es  women, 
pinched,  sallow,  and  hungrily  jealous  ;  for  dowagers  who 
nod  their  wigs  over  whist  and  their  neighbor's  character ; 
for  melles  fiUes  who  vacillate  between  sacraments  and 
scandals!  Malice  is  a  vinegar  thing  that  belongs  to  a 
*  certain  a^e  T — it  hos  nothing  to  do  with  her*  She's  a 
little  tantalizing,  if  you  like '* 

"  Distinction  without  a  difference  I  I  thought  she  was ! 
And  a  coquette  V* 

**  To  the  last  extent !" 

Strath  more  laughed : 

**  To  the  laslf  I  dare  say  I — when  women  once  pass  the 
boundary  line  they  generally  clear  the  ramparts,  I  Hup- 
pose  the  Marquis  gives  the  latitude  he  takes— just,  at  any 
rate.  We're  not  often  so  on  those  points  ;  we  take  an  ell, 
but  we  don't  give  an  inch.  That's  the  beauty  of  vesting 
our  honor  in  our  wives ;  it's  so  much  easier  to  forbid  and 
dragonize  another  than  ourselves  I  What  a  droll  thing 
by  the  way,  it  is^  that  an  Englishwoman  piques  herseJi 
on  being  thought  faithful  to  her  husband,  and  a  French- 
woman on  being  thought  unfaithful ;  their  theory's  differ- 
ent. *iit  their  practice  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  T 

"They're  like  schismatics  in  the  Churches,  they  split 
in  semblance  and  on  a  straw's  point,  but,  sous  les  cartes, 
agree  to  persecnte  and  agree  to  dupe  1  As  for  Lord 
Vavasour,  he's  a  detestable  gourmand,  invents  saucer, 
bores  you  horribly,  and  has  but  one  virtne — a  great  con- 
jugal onel — he  never  interferes  with  his  wife  I  He's  a 
semi-aovereign  with  a  lot  of  parasites,  a  mauvais  sujet 
with  a  ton  de  gaj^isoTi,  and  just  brains  enough  to  b# 
li'^jouB  without  enough  to  be  entertaining." 
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'*  A  Te*"y  general  ease,  mj  dear  fellow  1  Yice  is  ^ciy 
common,  and  wit  is  very  scarce ;  fifty  men  make  mischief 
to  one  that  makes  mots.  We  can  fill  our  cells  with  con- 
victs, but  not  our  clubs  with  caseurs.  I  wonder  govem- 
cient  doQ^t  tax  good  talk;  it's  quite  a  luxury,  and  they 
might  add  de  luxe,  since  so  nmny  go  without  it  all  their 
lives,  in  blessed  ignorance  of  even  what  it  is  I  Where 
does  your  belle  Marquise  go  this  year?  I  suppose  you 
know  all  her  movements  ?     She  must  be  leaving  now." 

"  Peste  I  don't  you  know  ?  I  thought  jou  were  asked 
to  Ternon9eaux  ?  " 

'*  Well,  if  I  be,  what  has  that " 

"  To  do  with  it  ?  She  is  going  there,  too.  She  leavee 
Paris  to-day." 

*' There  ?^'  The  word  had  a  dash  of  eagerness  in  it, 
different  to  the  uninterestedj  carejess  tone  with  which 
Strathmore  had  asked  all  his  other  questions, 

**  Yes,  She  and  Madame  de  Ruelle  are  sworn  allies ; 
they  are  constantly  together.  Go  there  and  you'll  see 
her.  Do,  Strathmore  ;  parole  d'honneur  she  is  worth  the 
trouble.  She  is  exquisite,  and  for  yoa,  you  icicle,  she 
can't  be  dangerous." 

**  Dangerous!"  said  Strathmore^  with  his  most  conterap* 
tnous  sneer;  "Thank  God,  no  woman  was  ever  yet 
dangerous  to  me ;  a  man  must  be  a  fool  indeed,  who 
is  snared  by  the  ready-made  wiles  of  a  coquette.** 

*^  Antony  was  no  fool," 

"No,  but  he  was  a  madman,  and  that  comes  to  the 
same  thing ;  besides,  Antony  must  have  had  very  extras 
ordinary  tastes  altogether,  to  he  in  love  with  a  woman 
forty  years  old,  and  as  brown  as  a  berry.'* 

'•  Yes,"  said  Yaldor,  pathetically,  "  I  do  wish,  for  his 
credit,  Cleopatra  had  been  half  her  years,  and  a  shade  or 
two  fairer.     Actium  would  have  been  very  poetic  then.'* 

"Poetic?  Pitiable,  if  you  like,  as  it  is  now;  I  say, 
Valdor — to  go  to  a  better  theme — those  stoel-greys  of  Lee 
Vivian*s  went  for  nothing  at  the  sale  yesterday;  they 
were  splendid  animals,  and  the  pigeon-blue  Arab  mare 
was  knocked  down  for  five  thousand  francs  I  The  wines 
will  be  worth  biddiug  for,  too;  he  had  some  of  the  liest 
cometrhock  in  Paris.  Poor  fellow  I  one  drinks  his  wineg 
Rl  bis  table  one  month,  and  discusses  then,  in  a  catalogue 
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thfl  aext,  Ars  lonj^a,  vita  brevig  ! — one's  coiiBoiflseiirshIp 
^arri^es  one's  friendship;  Orestes  miast  die,  and  Io!&1Ib 
muHt  dine  t  Damon  Tniist  go  to  the  doj2js,  and  Pythias 
mast  season  his  dishes!  Because  out  brother's  in  th« 
Ct^metery,  that's  no  reason  why  we  should  neglect  oar 
Cayenne ! '' 

With  which  remark  upon  friend shipf  which  was  with 
btm  as  much  serious  as  Batirical  (since  Strath  more  was 
an  eprotist  by  principle  and  profession,  habit  and  natore, 
and  had  never  had  any  death  touch  him  as  he  had  neyer 
had  any  life  wound  round  him),  he  began  to  discuss  the 
news  of  the  day  with  his  guest,  and  it  was  not  tillTaldor 
had  left  that  he  took  up  the  letter  from  Yeruongeaux 
again,  and  drew  a  sheet  of  paper  to  him  to  answer  it  now 
— by  an  acceptance  I 

Id  the  little  Millefleurs-scented  billet  lay,  unknown  to 
its  writer  as  to  him,  the  turning-point  of  his  life!  God 
help  us  1  what  avail  are  experience,  prcBcience,  prudence, 
wisdom,  in  this  world,  when  at  every  chance  step  the  sil- 
liest trifle,  the  most  common-place  meeting,  an  invitation 
to  dinner,  a  turn-down  the  wrong  street,  the  dropping  of 
a  glove,  the  delay  of  a  train,  the  introduction  to  an  unno- 
ticed stranger,  will  fling  down  every  precaution,  and  build 
a  fate  for  us  of  which  we  never  dream?  Of  what  avail  for 
us  to  erect  our  sand-castle  when  every  chance  blast  of  air 
may  blow  it  into  nothing,  and  drift  another  into  form  that 
we  have  no  power  to  move?  Life  hinges  upon  hazard, 
and  at  every  turn  wisdom  is  mocked  by  it,  and  energy 
swept  aside  by  it,  as  the  battled  dykes  are  worn  away,  and 
ihe  granite  walls  beaten  down  by  the  fickle  ocean  waves, 
which,  never  two  hours  together  alike,  never  two  instants 
without  restless  motion,  are  yet  as  changeless  as  they  are 
capricious,  as  omnipotent  a«  they  are  fickle,  as  cruel  aa 
they  are  countless  I  Men  and  mariners  may  build  theii 
bulwarks,  but  hazard  and  the  sea  will  overthrow  and  we^r 
away  both  alike  at  their  will — their  wild  and  unreined  will, 
which  no  foresight  can  foresee,  no  strength  can  bridle- 
Was  it  not  the  mere  choice  between  the  saddle  and  the 
barouche  that  day  when  Ferdinand  d^Orleans  flung  down 
on  second  thoughts  his  Ti ding-whip  upon  the  console  at 
the  Tuileries,  and  ordered  his  carriage  instead  of  his  horre, 
tbftt  ccit  ^i:Tieelf  his  life,  hts  eon  a  throne,  the  Boorboo 
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blood  tbeir  royalty,  and  France  for  long'  years  her  pro- 
gress and  her  peace  7  Had  he  taken  up  the  whip  Instead 
of  laying  it  aside,  he  might  be  living  to-day  with  the  sceptre 
in  his  hand,  and  the  Bee,  crushed  beneath  his  footj  pow- 
erless to  sting  to  the  core  of  the  Lily  I  Of  all  strange 
Ibiiigs  in  human  life,  there  is  none  stranger  than  tbe 
domiuance  of  Chance. 


CHAPTER   YIIL 


THE   WAENIFG  Of   TBJ:   80AHLBT   CAMELMAi. 


Where  the  grey  pointed  towers  of  the  Ohitaau  of 
Vernon^eaus  roBe  above  the  woods  amoDg  the  vine- 
nhadowa  of  Lorraine,  the  afr  seemed  still  perfumed  with 
tbe  amber,  still  echoing  with  the  madrigals  of  Gentil-Ber- 
nanl,  still  rustliDg  with  the  sweep  of  robes  a  la  Pompadour, 
fttill  filled  with  the  mots  of  ahbis  galantut  a-tid  the  laughter 
nf  pretty  pagans  of  a  century  ago.  For  Yernon^eaux  was 
near  to  Lun^ville — the  Lun^v^ille  of  Stanislas^  of  Voltaire, 
of  la  belle  Boufiftcrs,  the  replica  of  Versailles,  the  plea- 
sant ejdle  of  forbiddeo  wit,  the  Luneviile  of  a  myriad 
(uemories  I 

VerD0U9eaux  stood  as  secluded  in  its  forests  as  the 
ftastle  of  the  SleepiDg  Beauty — so  trazjquil  and  eo  shaded, 
that  the  gay  sinners  of  Luni^villG  might  have  been  chained 
there  in  enchanted  slumber,  like  the  Moorish  Court  under 
the  marble  pavements  of  the  Albambra;  but  if,  without, 
there  was  a  sylvan  solitude,  broken  but  by  the  song  of  the 
rintagers  or  the  creak  of  the  oxeu-drawn  wagon;  withtii^ 
when  the  Comtesse  de  Kuelle  went  there  for  the  fiummtT 
months  with  a  choice  selection  from  her  tjltra^exdusive  . 
Paris  set,  ihere  were  as  much  luxury,  wit,  and  refined 
revelry  as  ever  the  Marquis  de  Boufflers,  a  hnndred  years 
l»efore,  had  presided  over  at  the  little  palace  of  Lun^viJle, 

No  eoand  broke  the  silence,  save  the  ring  of  his  horse's 

feet,  as  Strath  mo  re  drove  the  mail-phaeton  that  had  been 

eeut  to  naeet  him  through  the  park  to  Vernoft9caus,  on 

his  way  to  the  visit  for  which  he  had  abandoned  Bad#a 

0 
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There  was  not  a  thing  in  sight  SAve  the  rich  couEtfy 
beyond  and  the  dense  forest-growih  about  bim,  until,  as  a 
break  m  the  wood  brought  into  view  the  grey  facade  of 
ihe  building,  a  riding  party  rode  into  the  court-jard  by 
opposite  gates  to  those  by  which  he  would  enter,  looking 
like  some  court  cavalcade  of  Watte au,  some  hunting  group 
of  WouTerman*s  and  breakiug  suddenly  in  with  life,  and 
eoloring,  and  motion  on  tbe  eoiitude  of  the  landscape,  ^i 
they  were  thrown  out  in  strong  relief  against  the  ivy-hung 
walls  of  the  ch&teau.  "  I'm  in  time  for  dinner,**  he  thought, 
noticing  bow  well  one  of  the  women  rode  who  was  teasing 
her  horse  with  sharp  strokes  of  her  whip,  and  making  him 
rear  and  swerve,  before  she  sprang  from  the  saddle  *  tbe 
distance  was  too  far  for  him  to  make  out  who  she  was, 
and,  as  he  dropped  his  eye-glass,  he  wished  for  a  lorgnon. 

The  saddle-horses  were  being  led  off  by  their  grooms, 
and  the  first  dressiDg-bell  had  just  rang,  when  he  drove 
into  the  court-yard.  At  the  moment  of  his  arrival  all  the 
world  was  dressing,  and  Strathmore,  as  he  went  straight 
to  his  room,  passing  along  the  Gall^rie  des  Dames^  con* 
Be  crated  from  time  immemorial  to  the  repose  of  the  bean 
eexe,  heard  a  handsome  brune  coming  out  of  one  of  the 
dressing-rooms  say  to  another  lady's-maid,  apparently  her 
Bub-lieutenant  in  office,  ''Ta  i^ite  chercber  les  camellias 
roses,  dans  les  serres  cbandes.  Madam  desire  des  fleurs 
naturelles,  c'est  sa  vMvt  comme  disent  les  Anglais.  Ah 
ma  foi  [  qu*elle  a  des  caprices,  Miladi  Yavasour  I " 

This  name  was  the  firBt  that  he  heard  at  Yernon^eaox. 
As  he  heard  it,  Strathmore,  the  last  man  in  the  world 
who  was  ever  troubled  by  regi-ets  or  haunted  by  fore- 
bodings, who  ever  descended  to  the  weakness  of  vacillation, 
or  paid  bimself  so  ill  a  compliment  as  to  imagine  any  step 
he  took,  however  great,  however  trivial,  could  by  any 
possibility  he  unwisely  taken,  wished  for  the  moment,  on 
an  impulse  he  could  not  have  explained,  that  he  had  gone 
to  Baden  instead,  and  left  the  Mask  unmasked,  the  White 
Domino  unknown.  It  was  the  first  time  a  woman  had 
ever  infiuenced  him,  and  he  resented  the  inflnence.  Hii 
prejudice  against  Lady  Yavasour  came  back  in  full  force 
fts  he  heard  her  maid  order  the  fresh  scarlet  camellias. 
The  flowers  were  harmless,  surely,  and  yet  (perhaps  it 
w&i  aBsoeiation  with   La  Dame  aux  Camellias  I)  with 
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ibem  ahe  reasBtimed  a  dangerous  aspect,  as  or  a  BorcerefiB 
aoecnipulous  in  ber  spells,  a  coquette  merciless  in  hei 
wiles,  a  wonian  who  lived  upon  vanity  and  adored  but 
herselfi  a  creature  like  tbe  Japan  lilac,  lovely  to  look  on, 
but  to  those  who  lingered  nearj  who  touched  or  who 
played  with  her^  certain  destruction !  By  what  force  of 
mrgument  he  could  not  have  told — trifles  play  the  deue« 
with  us,  oddly  sometimes,  but  by  some  irrepressible 
instinct,  all  his  old  dislike  aud  mistrust  of  Lady  Yava- 
fiour  came  baek  with  tbat  luuoceQt  and  luckless  hothouse 
order  I 

"Who  are  here,  Diaz — do  you  knowf"  he  asked  tbe 
Albanian,  as  be  dressed  after  bis  bath  4Lnd  a  cup  of  coflFee. 
The  luimitable  jnodus  operandi  of  that  priceless  persou 
had  Diastercd  the  whole  visiting-list  of  Yernonyeaux, 
though  he  had  bad^  on  tbe  whole,  but  about  three  minutea 
to  himself  for  the  process, 

''Marquis  aud  Marchioness  of  Yavasour,  please  your 
lordship,"  began  Diaz. 

"A  stupid  pigeon  and  a  clever  snarer  1 "  thought  Stratb- 
m ore,  as  he  bald  out  his  wrist  to  have  his  sleeve-IinkE 
fastened. 

"Lady  George  Dash  wood  and  her  sister " 

"Pretty  precisians,  naughty  as  Messalina,  who  go  to 
ehurch,  like  Marguerite,  to  meditate  on  Faust  I "  reflecied 
Strathmore. 

"  My  Lord  Yiscouut  Blocquehedd  and  M.  de  Croquis,** 
"One  a  fool,  who  writes  slangy,  burlesqued  travels 
that  sell  lM3cause  hundreds  in  eoronetted  catriageB  dfive 
up  to  his  publisher's  doors  to  get  a  copy  iu  public  aud 
eryoy  a  laugh  in  private;  and  the  other,  a  magnificent 
fellowt  who'd  have  been  fit  company  for  Sdpio  at  Liuter- 
num,  but  who  can't  send  a  sheet  of  copy  to  press  without 
ft  'caution'  aud  a  cbauce  of  Cayenne,"  thought  Strath- 
more,  peifumiug  his  beard, 

"  Lady  Fitaeden,  my  lord/'  pursued  Diaz, 
"  Who  gives  ball-voucbers  for  other  people's  *  uuimpeach- 
fthility/  but  couldn't  ou  oath  give  one  for  her  ownT' 
reflected  his  master 
"  Monsignore  Yillaflor  and  M.  FAbb^  de  Yerdrenil.'' 
"A  brace  of  jvriests,  who  have  intrigues  and  absolntic^a 
In  their  handSj  make  peuiteuts  and  shrive  them,  bid«  tht 
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rou^  Tind«r  the  rochet,  and  Cupid  in  the  conl^isioiinl  I 
know  the  race,"  thought  St  rath  more. 

"  M.  le  yLcomte  de  Clerniont,  Loid  Arthur  Le^rd, 
Coloael  Dormer,  and  M.  de  la  Rennecourt,"  puraued 
Diaz,  in  profouad  ignoranco  of  hk  master^s  meutal  com* 
mentary. 

'*  Very  good  fellow^s  all  of  them  ^  dress  better  than  they 
tsilkj  shoot  with  truer  aim  than  they  think,  hore  one  rather 
At  everything  but  biliiards,  and  bestow  more  on  their  hair 
than  on  the  brain.^  underneath  it,  comme  il  faui  but 
common-place/^  said  Strathmore  to  himself,  with  the  eon- 
tempt;  of  a  clever  man  for  men  who  arfs  only  educated,  of 
an  ambitious  man  for  men  who  are  only  it  la  mod£^  of  & 
man  who  i>ut  makes  goeiety  his  stepping-stone  for  men 
who  never  see  or  soar  beyond  it. 

"Madame  de  Saints  CI  aire,  H.  S.  H.  Hel^e  of  Mechlin, 
and  Lord  and  Lady  Beau  desert,  are  here  too,  my  lord/* 
added  the  Albanian,  elosing  the  list.  '^  I  think  that  is  all 
— all  I  have  heard  of  at  present,  at  least." 

*^A  has- bleu  as  mathematical  and  material  as  Madame 
du  ChAtelet,  a  babyish  blonde  with  a  mushrocmi  royalty 
and  a  nursery  lisp ;  a  dashing  brunette  who  smokes  cigar- 
ettes and  has  led  the  Pytchley.  Well,  there  will  be 
change,  at  any  rate.  Blanche  hasn't  sorted  her  guests  as 
she  sorts  her  embroidery  silks,  in  shades  that  suit ;  how- 
ever, good  contrasts  are  efiective  sometimes.  There's 
nobody  I  don't  know,  except  the  priests  and  the  Yava- 
Bours.  That's  a  bore ;  new  acquaintances  are  much  pleas- 
anter  than  familiar  ones  j  the  varnish  is  fresh ,  and  the 
gilding  is  bright,  and  the  polish  is  smooth,  and  you  only 
just  touch  the  surface  with  friends  an  hour  old.  Nothing 
wears  so  badly,  and  stands  the  microscope  so  ill,  aa 
Humanity.  I  suppose  because  we  are  all  sham  to  one 
another,  and  fe  homme^  sa  haisent  naiurellement ;  so  the 
electro  comes  off,  and  the  hatred  come  out,  when  we've 
been  some  time  together,"  thought  Strathmore,  as  he  left 
his  room  to  go  to  the  drawing-rooms.  No  one  was  yet 
down  when  he  was  ushered  into  the  salons,  and  he  threw 
bimself  down  on  a  dormeuse  with  his  back  to  a  window 
opening  on  the  terrace,  playing  idly  with  the  snowy  curia 
of  a  little  lion-dog,  who,  reeognizing  him^  leapt  on  his 
knee^  shaking  its  silver  bells  in  a  joyiius  welcome.    Btrath* 
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more  did  ndl-  cAre.^abgul  injtnial3--*JB  irath,  I  flon't  think 
he  eared  mtich- atmut' anvtbhi^  ^^cep,t  —  JiimsSlfi  *Not 
that  he  was  an  e^otiRt  in  anj  petty  sense  of  the  wardr 
he  won  Id  have  shrouded  no  man's  light,  profited  at  no 
man^s  cost,  taken  no  man's  right,  but  he  was  self-sustamed 
aod  Rclf-absorbed ;  keen  personal  ambitiona  were  dominant 
in  him.  piire  personal  interests  alone  occupied  him,  and 
the  inBtinet.'^  and  weaknesses— kindlier  if  you  like,  but 
more  general  and  loss  viril  of  most  men — had  no  part  in 
him.  He  was  kind  to  a  dog,  for  instance,  because  it  was 
helpless^  and  he  would  have  disdained  to  he  otherwise; 
but  to  care  for  a  dog^s  fidelity,  to  regret  a  dog's  death  aa 
he  had  known  Erroll  do,  were  utterly  incomprehensible 
to  him. 

He  sat  there  some  few  moments  listlessly  twisting  the 
ear  of  the  Maltese,  while  the  clock  on  the  console  near 
gently  ticked  away  the  time,  and  pointed  to  a  quarter  to 
nine  ;  he  did  not  hear  a  step  approach  towards  the  back  of 
bis  chair  from  the  terrace  behind,  he  did  not  turn  and  see 
a  figurf*  that  stood  jost  within  the  window  betwixt  him 
and  the  faint  evening  light. 

**  Bon  jour,  Lord  Cecil  1  Are  you  meditating  on  the 
GitAna  prophecy,  or  on  the  Domino  Blanc — which  ?  Or 
IB  the  Yoltura*  aflfair  absorbing  you,  pray,  to  the  utter 
exelusion  of  both  ?" 

That  light,  michanie  voice  that  had  mocked  him  from 
the  mask  struck  on  hk  ear  like  the  gay,  sudden  chime  of 
some  silvery  bell,  and,  for  once  in  bis  life,  Strathmore 
started  I  As  be  rose  and  swung  round,  the  night  undet 
the  Czeschen  limes  eame  bnck  swiftly  and  vividly  to  bis 
memoi'y ;  bow  had  that  voice  failed  to  recall  it  before  ? 

Witb  the  scarlet  coronal  of  flowers  on  her  lovely  amber 
hair,  and  the  light  of  a  sunny  laughter  beaming  in  hei 
eyes;  framed  between  the  gossamer  lace  and  broidered 
azure  silk  of  the  curtain  draperies  ;  a  form  bright  and  bril- 
liant and  richly  colored  as  any  picture  of  Watteau^s, 
thrown  out  against  the  purple  haze  of  the  air  and  the 
dark  shadows  of  evening  that  were  veiling  the  landscape 
beyond;  there  stood  the  blonde  aux  yeux  noirs  of  the 
Vigil  of  Sl  John,  the  White  Domino  of  the  fete  k  ta 
R^geace — Marion  Marchioness  of  Yavasourl  Strangely 
^0ougb,  be  bad  never  even  by  a  random  thought  con* 
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uectcd  ,th^,  two  isjine.     Invoimi^taTilj,  nin^  ittloj^ly,  ho 

•  ,'  :  .Bt>6<H!^a-mo1iient;daEjiled  and  tinrpmed,  looking  kt  the  deli- 
'  :cata&n3  glitteriTig  picture  that  was  heforf^  him,  painted  in 
ftl!  itB  dainty  coloring  on  the  Bomhre  canvas  of  the  ntght ; 
and  ebe  laughed  softly  to  hen  elf— for  one  brief  ingtant 
ehe  had  startled  him  from  hm  self-posaesnion.  She  guesgod 
rightly,  that  no  wom&n  before  her  had  ever  hoaBted  eo 
ranch. 

Then  Strath  in  ore  bent  to  her  with  the  soft  and  stately 
fonrtesy  for  which  his  race  of  steel  had  ever  been  famed 
— the  velvet  glove  that  they  habitually  wore  ov^er  their 
gauntlets  of  mail : 

"  I  merit  a  worse  fate  than  the  GitHna  predicted  me,  for 
nay  blindness  in  not  recognizing  the  veiled  picture  by  Its 
eyes,  in  not  knowing  that  no  two  Toices  could  have  a  mneic 
no  rare  I  May  I  ask  to  be  forgiven,  though  I  can  never 
jorgive  myself?" 

She  smiled  as  she  gave  him  ber  band: 

**  You  raay.  You  rendered  me  too  daring  and  too  gener- 
ous a  service,  Lord  Cecil  for  me  not  to  forgive  you  weightier 
offences  than  that.  T  am  your  debtor  for  a  heavy  debt 
— the  debt  of  my  life  saved!  Believe  mOi  I  am  very 
grateful." 

Tbe  words  were  few  and  simple;  a  young  girl  out  of 
her  convent  could  not  have  spoken  more  earnestly  and 
toucbingly  than  the  woman  of  tbe  world ;  where  more 
florid,  profuse,  eloquently-studied  words  would  have  been 
Bet  aside  by  bim  as  the  conventional  utterances  of  uecea- 
Bity,  these  charmed  and  won  bim,  these  rang  on  bis  ea^ 
with  the  accent  of  truth. 

"  To  fie  cure  so  bfgb  a  price  as  your  gratitude  most  men 
would  have  perilled  much  more  than  I  clid,'^  he  answered 
her:  "  But  X  had  not  thcu  tbe  incentive  that  would  tempt 
the  world  to  any  madness  at  Lady  Vavasour's  bidding. 
I  had  not  seen  what  I  rescued,  I  did  not  know  whom  1 
served." 

She  looked  up  at  him  from  under  ber  black  silken  lashcB 
as  she  Bank  into  the  chair  he  wheeled  to  her^  and  smiled : 

"  You  compliment  charmingly,  Lord  Cwil  (you  remem^ 
b€r,  I  suppose,  that  I  said  I  liked  bonbons),  hut  then,  how 
much  IB  true  ?    You  are  a  diplomatist :  It  is  your  babit  te 
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ipeak  guuvelj  and  mean  nothiBg,  it  is  the  spidaliti  thftt 
will  get  you  the  Garter  and  give  you  an  Earldom,*' 

"  Lady  Yavasour. — bj  everything  I  have  heard  of  her-^ 
can  sure i J  never  mistrust  her  own  power  to  convert  the 
moat  sceptical,  and  do  with  all  men  what  she  would T' 

Her  attitude,  as  she  sank  down  into  the  chak^  had  all 
#he  soft  Odaliaque-likc  grace  with  which  he  had  first  seen 
her  lying  amongst  her  cushions  on  the  bench  of  the  Bohe- 
mmtk  boat;  and  he  confessed  to  himself  that  tbi^  match- 
lesa  and  dazzling  beauty,  at  once  poetic  and  Toluptaous,  at 
onec  gifted  with  the  loveliness  of  the  cerail,  and  the  toar- 
nurt?  of  the  salons,  might  well  play  with  men,  and  make 
theb  madness  at  its  will. 

"Ahl^she  laughed^ — her  airy,  silvery  laugh! — *^bat  I 
do  not  profess  to  deal  with  people  who  desire  age  am" 
despiae  love ;  they  are  not  in  my  experieneOj  or  my  cate- 
gory.  I  shall  be  a  long  while  before  I  credit  any  compli- 
ment from  you,  mon  ami.  Did  I  not  show  you  how  well 
I  knew  jour  character  at  the  bal  masqu^  t  Was  it  not 
sketched,  now,  as  accurately  as  any  one  of  La  Bruy fere's?" 

"  It  was,  though  it  was  not  drawn  altogether  en  beau. 
It  was  m  accurate  that  it  flattered  me  even  by  its  unflat- 
tering points,  since  it  showed  that  I  must  have  been  a 
subject  of  interest  and  of  study  to  my  unerring  clair- 
Toyante." 

A  momentary  blusb  tinged  her  cheek,  making  her  love- 
liness lovelier,  and  not  escaping  Strathmore,  though  he 
knew  how  grandes  dames  can  blush,  as  they  can  weep  at 
their  will  when  they  need  it  to  embellish  their  beauty,  too 
well  to  be  much  honored  by  it.  She  looked  at  him  with 
the  same  glance  that  had  flashed  through  her  mask. 

**  !N"ot  at  all  t  You  are  much  too  vain  I  I  only  wanted 
to  puzzle  you.  If  my  shafts  hit  home,  it  was  chance,  not 
effort  Hearsay  and  penetration  made  my  clairvoyance, 
as  they  make  all.  You  were  no  stranger  to  me  by  name. 
I  hwd  heard  plenty  of  you  from  others ;  though  we  had 
never  happened  to  meet  till  that  uight  m  Bohemia.  Gome  1 
tell  me  the  truth.  Do  you  not  think  it  a  terrible  escapade 
to  have  travelled  alone,  at  nightp  In  that  incons6que7U 
manner,  with  only  my  maid  ?" 

**  I  think  it  a  'caprice  d^une  belle  dame,^  which  becamo 
h^f  far  better  than  the  common-place  and  the  conventionil, 
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whicf]  hftTe  Qothin^  in  common  with  ber,"  smiled  Stffttli 

more.     And  for  once  he  paid  a  compliment  that  waai 
sittcerely  meant  I     "But  why  did  tou  so  cmelly  refill 
me  jour  name,  and  condemn  me  to  pursue  *k^  ombre,  un 
rive,  un  rien,^  m  seeking  to  see  again  the  phantom  which 
bad  flashed  on  me,  when,  had  I  but  known  ivhom  I  eooghtg] 
all  Europe  would  ba?e  guided  me  to  its  idol  V^ 

"Very  gracefully  asked  >  indeed!"  said  Lady  Vavasour, 
with  a  sign  of  her  fan,  made  eloquent  in  her  haed,  as  in 
the  hand  of  a  GaditAna  of  Cadi^;  "But,  first  of  all,  you 
never  pursued  the  phantom  at  all,  mon  ami  Tou  don't 
do  those  tbing'sl  1  wasn't  a  state  secret,  and  I  didn't 
3any  despatches;  sequttur,  you  were  courteous  to  me 
while  we  were  together  because  yoa  were  well  bred,  and 
I  was  a  woman}  but  you  never  thought  twice  about  me 
after  we  parted,  except  just  that  night,  when  I  left  yon 
behind  to  smoke  and  sleep  under  the  prnes,  when,  perhaps, 
yon  said  to  yourself:  'Blonde  with  dark  eyes — unusual t 
Travelling  alone,  too^— very  odd!'  and  then  dismissed  me 
to  think  of  Prince  Michel  1  Secondly,  I  refused  you  my 
name,  because  it  was  my  whim  to  travel  incognita;  and 
down  the  river  I  dispensed  with  even  my  courier.  I  am 
as  capricious  as  the  winds,  yoa  know,  and,  like  the  winds, 
never  change  my  caprices  for  any  one's  will  I" 

Before  he  could  answer  her  the  door  of  the  salon  was 
thrown  open,  and  several  people  entered — his  hostess 
among  others,  with  that  coortly,  velvet-shod  churchman, 
Monsignore  Yillafior.  Strathmore  had  to  rise,  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  the  priest,  who  was  a  courtier,  a  coe- 
noisseur,  and  a  coureur  des  rueltes.  The  rooms  ailed', 
dinner  was  announced  and  served  as  the  little  chimes  of 
tbe  clock  rang  nine,  and  to  Strathm  ore's  lot  fell  Lady 
George  Bash  wood,  whose  soft  platitudes  had  never  seemed 
more  wearisome  to  him  than  to*night,  when  they  dia- 
conrsed  of  chamhcr-mnsic,  old  china,  Maltese  dogs,  new 
fasbions,  Elzevir  editions,  and  altar-screens,  in  tbe  same 
unvarying  and  perfectly-bred  monotone,  which  had  much 
tbe  same  effect  as  if  a  humble-bee  had  been  perpetually 
humming  in  the  fiowers  of  tbe  ^pergne  before  him.  At 
Bome  distance  from  him — too  great  for  any  conversation 
with  her— sat  Lady  Vavasour;  and,  wliile  keeping  np  bis 
recitative  with  Lady  George,  Strathmore  could  not  cbooM 
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l^at  look  at  hpr,  could  not  choose  but  think  of  her — thia 
woman  who  had  been  first  so  stTaiigdy  tlrown  in  his 
waj,  agjiiijst  whom  he  etill  felt  an  onconqnernbly  stubborn 
prejudice,  yet  who  exercised  over  him,  when  be  was  with 
her,  a  necromancy  of  air,  of  glance,  of  tone,  that  snrpnaed 
him,  incensed  him,  nnd  yet  bep^iled  Mm.  Had  he  fore- 
seen his  futare,  he  would  have  ^uTig  aside  every  tboughl 
of  this  bright,  brilliant  beauty,  as  he  had  flung  aside  her 
broidered  handkerchief  into  the  bosom  of  the  Czescheu 
peasant  girl  in  Prague ;  but,  could  we  foresee  one  step 
before  another,  would  the  lives  of  auy  one  of  ns  be  blastedi 
blundered,  full  of  bitternesSt  and  of  evil  as  tbey  are?  Is 
not  the  misery  of  every  life  due  to  the  band  that  is  bound 
fast  on  our  eyes,  which  the  wisest  can  do  little  to  lift, 
which  makes  us  feel  our  way  blindly,  uncertainly,  errin^ly, 
stumbling  at  every  step ;  which  is  never  lifted,  save  when 
our  faces  are  turned  backwards,  and  we  are  bidden  to 
look  behind  us  at  the  land  that  we  have  quitted^  which  is 
Bowu  thick  with  graves ;  and  at  the  gates  that  are  closed 
upon  us,  on  which  is  written  "Too  Late?" 

Amidst  the  hum  of  conversation,  the  bouquet  of  the 
wines,  the  fragrance  of  the  exotica,  the  numberless  ronr- 
murs  of  "Sauterne,  monsieur?*' — *' ChAteau  Yquem? — 
"Supreme  de  Yolaille ?"— "  Macedoine  d'Abricotsf"  — 
"Beignets  d'Annanas?^^  Stratbmore  throughout  dinner 
let  his  thoughts  be  usurped  by  the  dazzling  face,  with  its 
amber  hair  drawn  slightly  back  from  the  delicate  temples, 
in  masses  and  ripples  of  yellow  gold,  which  was  but 
tantalizingly  visible  to  him  through  the  clusters  of  gor- 
geous flowers,  and  behind  the  form  of  an  alabaster  Ariadne 
that  intervened  between  her  and  himself.  Is  there  any 
separation  more  exasperating  than  the  length  of  a  dinner- 
table?  I  don^t  believe  the  Hellespont  was  half  so  pro- 
FokiQg  I  Leander  could  cross  that  if  Hero  didn^t  mind 
receiving  him  au  naturellei  but  what  man,  pray^  can 
move  from  his  place  at  a  dinner-party  F  He  must  say 
with  Claude  Frollo,  **Anakthe  /"  submit,  and  sit  where 
he's  putl 

Strath  more  found  the  dinner  an  intei-minable  boro^  and 
felt  his  prejudice  giving  way;  his  judgment  in  no  way 
fwerved  from  his  settled  conviction  that  Lady  Yavaaour 
m  %M  vain,  spoiled,  dangerous,  and  a  consummat^i  coquette, 
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heat  np^n  conqnest,  and  not  over-carefnl  of  her  ctftracter-^ 
ft  glances  told  him  that;  but  the  rich,  glad,  Inxuriant  mnBic 
that  be  bad  beard  from  ber  lips  under  the  Ifndens  by  the 
river-side^  now  sweet  as  a  bird's  carol,  now  sad  as  a 
miserere,  seemed  to  ring  in  bis  ear  ag^ain,  and  be  caught 
himself  tbinkinj^-^a  poetic  sentiraentalism  worthy  of  the 
Sabreur — that  she  must  have  some  of  that  music  !n  he? 
Boul!  Against  the  White  Domino,  the  malicious  Mask, 
he  would  have  been  prepared  and  steeled ;  the  bright 
Odalisque  of  the  Moldau,  the  songstress  of  the  Springs 
night,  took  bim  unawares,  and  disarmed  him. 

As  the  women  rose  at  leBgtb  and  swept  ont  of  the  great 
banqueting- ball,  where  Guises  had  feasted  Yalois,  eho  had 
to  pass  his  chair,  the  lace  of  her  dress  brushing  his 
shoulder,  the  subtle  fragrance  of  her  hair  wafted  tu  him 
like  the  odor  of  some  hothouse  flower;  as  she  did  so,  a 
bracelet  of  cameo  dropped  from  her  arm  (really  dropped, 
she  was  too  higblj  finished  a  coquette  to  need  any  such 
vulgar  and  commonplace  rases),  and  as  Stratbmore  bent 
for  it  and  fastened  it  agaiu  on  her  arm,  he  noticed  bow 
snow-white  and  polished  the  skin  was,  like  the  skin  of  the 
unguent-loving  and  delicate  Greeks,  and  confessed  to  bim- 
Belf  that  the  smile  on  those  sweet,  laughing  lips  wa^^  the 
loveliest  a  woman  ever  bad  at  command. 

"Merci!  We  leave  you,  d  r  Anglais,  to  olives  and 
repose,  politics  and  cigarettes,  solitude  and  slander.  How 
you  will  pick  our  beauty  to  pieces  and  legislate  for  the 
Dational     Adieu  1"  she  whispered,  as  she  passed  onward. 

"  By  George  1  they  did  not  overrate  her,  and  that  fool 
IB  her  husband  I  Faugh  1  it  is  Caliban  wedded  to 
Miranda  I"  thought  Strathmore,  as  he  poured  some 
Johannisbcrg  into  bis  glass,  looking  across  at  the  Marquis 
of  Yavasour.  The  epithet  and  the  coinparison  were  both 
somewhat  overstrained,  it  must  be  admitted;  but  there 
are  very  few  men,  I  think,  who,  admiring  a  beautiful 
woman,  are  not  disposed  to  think  her  lord  and  master  a 
coQtemptihle  fellow,  and  feel  very  much  towari!s  him  aa 
you  may  have  felt  on  a  still  grey  day  in  Septeuiher, 
VDocging  along  by  the  sunken  fence  of  some  splendid  pre- 
serves of  which  you  have  not  the  entree,  looking  at  the 
cover  and  hearing  the  whirr  of  the  birds  towards  thw 
owner  J  whoever  he  be,  for  whom  the  gamers  set  apart 
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And  when  M.  le  Man  is  a  muff,  or  the  owner  jio  shot» 
your  sense  of  injury  ib  rery  naturally  redoubled  in  both 
Cftses,  and  your  animos  increased.  Enyy  is  a  quick  match, 
easily  lighted,  and  needs  no  Bpirit  added  to  the  wick  to 
make  it  strike  fire  and  flare  into  flame. 

The  Marquis  was  not  a  Caliban,  and  not  a  fool,  though 
Stratbmore,  from  the  eminence  of  an  acute,  subtle,  aitd 
brilliant  intellect,  cbose  to  call  him  so.  He  was  a  short, 
plain,  grey- haired  little  man,  with  small  dark  eyes,  that 
leered  and  twiukled  viciously;  a  very  sensual  mouth,  a 
good  deal  of  wiekedness  in  the  upper  part  of  his  face,  and 
a  good  deal  of  weakness  in  the  lower ;  a  man  specially  to 
enjoy  taking  the  world  in  neatly  and  slyly,  yet  a  man  not 
difficult  to  govern  by  any  one  who  knew  his  weak  points. 
He  bad  not  very  many  brains,  and  those  he  had  bad  been 
Bpeot  chiefly  in  the  study  of  Brill  at-Savarin,  and  the  eluci- 
dation in  theory  of  new  plal&  and  sauces.  He  had  taken 
no  share  whatever  in  public  Jife,  had  lived  chiefly  abroad, 
was  prindpally  noted  for  his  dinners,  was  considered  rather 
an  insignificant  person  by  those  who  stripped  him  of  his 
strawberry-leaves ;  but  being  a  very  great  Personage  to 
the  world  in  general,  had  the  kow-tow  performed  to  him 
to  any  amount,  threw  his  ermine  over  his  emptiness, 
covered  all  cancans  with  his  coronet,  and  hushed  all 
whispers  with  his  wealth.  He  was  the  Marquis  of  Yava- 
iour — ^bad  livings  for  which  the  ecclesiastical  sainta 
scrambled  and  truckled,  granting  him  easy  absolution  for 
Buch  superior  advowsons,  and  presenting  him  with  a 
brevet  to  heaven ^  as  only  a  decent  return  for  his  rich 
presentation s ;  he  had  a  considerable  amonnt  of  family 
patronage,  the  eighth  cardinal  virtue,  for  which  a  man 
will  get  loved  more  than  for  all  the  other  seven  Jot  to- 
gether; he  had  a  title  of  the  highest  rank  and  longest  date; 
therefore,  though  chiefly  remarkable  for  gourmandize  and 
a  certain  monkeyish  malice,  this  inert,  obstinate,  sly,  and 
rither  demoralized  gourmet  gave  the  law,  had  oe  pa»^ 
and  was  held  in  high  honor  and  distinction  by  a11,  save, 
indeed,  by  Strath  more,  who  thought  again,  as  he  looked  at 
his  lordship :  *'  Faugh  I  it  is  Caliban  wedded  to  Miranda  !*' 
U  was  the  first  time  that  Strathmore  had  ever  thought  a 
woman  thrown  away  upon  a  man  in  man-iage — ordinarily 
yiP  Qpinion  was  precisely  the  reverse!     But  the  Marquia 
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wa»  a  provocative  owoer  of  anythiiig  half  eo  lovely  aa 
Marion,  Lady  Yavasour,  though  it  must  be  covif eased  he 
was  an  easy  one  j  the  liberty  he  took  he  gave,  he  never 
crossed  her  caprices,  and  there  were  in  van  ably  between 
tbem  that  polite  ban  accord,  that  cool  doQ*t^arisb,  very- 
fa  appy-to-see-y  on  never-iuterfere-with-you  sort  of  friendBbip 
which  is  the  popular  hue  of  "  marriage  in  high  life,*  and 
is  decidedly  the  best  and  least  troublesome  it  can  ^vear. 
If  you  have  to  look  long  on  one  color,  let  it  be  a  well- 
wearing,  never-dazzling  nuance;  if  yon  have  to  run  in 
leash,  don't  pull  at  the  collar,  it  won't  keep  yonr  companion 
from  going  her  pace,  and  will  only  gall  your  own  throat 
for  nothing.  That  discreet,  tranquil  "  friendship''  of  the 
Vavaaonrs  is  an  admirable  thing  j  it's  like  a  well-bred 
monotone,  or  a  well-bred  man  that  smooths  overall  thingg 
and  never  makes  a  row.  Galba,  who  shuts  his  eyes  and 
shakes  hands  with  MBecenas,  is  the  wise  fellow.  Mene- 
lauB,  who  raves,  can't  rouse  his  friends  in  our  day ;  hell 
only  get  a  sneering  chuckle  from  them  all,  from  Nestor  in 
at  Boodle's,  to  Amphimachns  in  at  Pratt's,  ran  the  risk 
of  a  lS/m€%  leader,  which  is  our  modem  substitute  for  the 
pillory,  and  in  lieu  of  Troy  will  only  oltain  a  '*  Decree 
Niii,  with  coste/" 


CHAPTEE  IX 


LA   BELLE   V.    LA   BILLS. 


When  they  entered  the  drawing-room,  half  an  honr 
after,  the  first  thing  that  met  Strathmore's  eyes  was  the 
woman  who,  more  or  less,  bad  haunted  his  memory  and 
excited  bis  curiosity  Bince  the  May  night  under  the  lindens, 
in  the  solitudes  of  Bohemia.  Lady  Vavasour  was  lying 
back  in  a  dormeuse,  glancing  through  George  Sand*a  lait 
novel  J  the  fall  light  from  a  chandelier  above  fell  upon  her^ 
making  the  snowy  camei  dazzling,  and  the  scarlet  flowers 
glow  ;  she  looked  like  some  rare  and  exquisite  Sfevres  figure 
fts  Bhe  sat  there,  with  her  cheek  resting  on  her  band,  and 
tht  lofihes  drooped  over  her  ejes^  the  form  perfect  as  i 
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ritBttiette  jf  CoysTDX,  the  coloring  rich  and  delicate  as  iin 
enamel  of  Fragoaard.  And  yet — those  cursed  camtillias' 
Was  it  tho  strange  grouping  of  those  scarlet  flowen 
cirelmg  the  dead  gold  of  her  hair  that  gave  to  her  some- 
thing startling  with  all  her  aeductiveneBSj  bizarre  with  all 
ber  beauty,  dangerous  with  all  her  delicacy  j  something 
that  made  him  involuntarily  think  of  Ltjcrexia  Borgia, 
Catherina  Medici,  Clytemnestra,  Fr^degonde,  OljiDpia 
Mancini,  Gunilda,  in  a  pele-mele  chaos  of  every  divine 
demoniac,  every  fatal  fascinatress  that  the  world  had  seen 
since  the  world  began ;  something  which  struck  bim  with 
Dothing  less  than  aversion  for  the  first  moment  that  the 
glowing  coronal  on  the  amber  hair  met  his  eyes  again ; 
bat  which  then  forced  him  against  himself  into  a  dizzy, 
blind,  breathless,  admiration,  Buch  f^B  no  woman  had  ever 
wrung  from  him. 

"  That  ever  such  beauty  as  this  should  belong  to  a 
creature  good  for  nothing  but  to  eritieize  sauces,  smell  the 
bouquets  of  wines,  and  gluttonize  over  green  fat  I"  thought 
Strathmore,  who  held  all  gourmands  in  contemptuous  dis- 
dain, aBd  this  one  especial  gourmand  in  particular,  as  be 
drew  near  her,  and  sank  down  in  a  low  chair  by  her  couch, 
regardless  that  Lady  George  looked  chagrined,  and  that 
Lady  Beaudesert  had  signalled  him  with  her  fan.  The 
bright  beauties  of  bis  set  rather  resented  his  sudden  and 
immediate  desertion  to  another  standard. 

"Lady  Vavasour,  may  I  not  trust  to  hear  to-night  the 
voice  whose  music  drove  the  nightingales  to  despair  under 
the  limes?"  said  Strathniore,  ae  he  sank  into  a  low  chair 
beside  her,  to  the  chagrin  of  Monsignore  Yillaftdr  and  a 
host  of  baser  rivals. 

She  glanced  at  him  under  her  silky  lashes,  and  th&i 
tinder-glanee  was  the  most  dangerous  in  the  world : 

*'Nol  I  sing  to  nightingales,  but  not  to  order,  like  a 
prima  donna.  The  birds  can  appreciate  me,  the  bores 
can't  I"  and  her  ladysbip  included,  in  a  disdainful  sign 
of  her  fan,  the  men  whom  Stratbmore  in  his  pride  had 
classified  as  "  comvie  il  faut,  but  common-place" — a  classi- 
fication, by-the-by,  which  would  fit,  I  fear,  most  of  tht 
members  of  **  good  society." 

"  But  you  fiUDg  to  ME,  and  you  will  sing  to  me  again  f* 
tmid  Strathmore,  with  the  calm,  appropriative^  Brummek 
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lian  uoiichala.nce  of  to  no  that  women  alwttjs  Tike.  Women 
loye  m  autocratic  ruler ;  eveji  your  imperious  coquette g^ 
belie Fe  me^  feel  the  charm,  though  they  woq\  I  dare  saj^ 
:)fteo  own  to  it  f 

**  Do  not  be  so  Bure  of  that !  I  am  not  Malibran,  whom 
you  can  hear  any  night  for  five  guineas,  and  I  did  not  sing 
to  you  under  the  limcB ;  you  are  infinitely  too  vaio !  I 
fiang  pour  m^aTnusert  and  to  scandalize  tho^e  English 
women  who  grumbled  at  the  cucumber-eoupj  and  thought 
mo  *  evidently  not  a  proper  person  I'  The  English  are 
bori  travellers.  I  wonder  why  they  think  it  neeessary  to 
make  one  of  the  sp^eialtt&s  du  voyage  a  comuouud  of  ice 
and  acid  for  every  stranger  tbey  meet  ?" 

**Becauae  Buspicion  and  reserve  are  to  us  what  their 
eh  ells  are  to  cocoanuts  ;  they  make  a  little  kernel  look  hig, 
and  if  there's  emptiness  inside,  conceal  it/^  laughed  Strath- 
more  :  ''  But  you  are  very  cruel  to  charge  me  with  Tanitj. 
If  I  he  vain,  have  1  not  food  for  it  in  knowing  that  I  acj 
such  a  subject  of  interest  to  one  whose  tap  from  her  fan 
is  one  of  the  cordons  d^honneur  of  Europe,  that  she 
honored  me  with  studying  my  character,  learning  my 
preferences,  and  even  making  researches  among  my  family 
iogends?  Lady  Vavasour  must  not  send  me  to  Coventry 
when  I  remember  the  Domino  Blanc  I '^ 

Her  eyes  laughed  with  malicious  amusement : 

*'  The  Domino  Blanc  seems  to  have  made  a  great  im* 
pression  on  you,  Lord  Cecil  1  but  only  because  she  knew 
of  the  Toltura  affair,  and  you  are  curious  to  know  how 
she  knew  it.  No  woman  ever  makes  you  vain.  What 
you  are  vain  of  are  things  like  your  conduct  of  the  Murat 
entanglement,  when  your  chiefs  d  propos  brain- attack  so 
obligingly  left  jou  alone  to  steer  through  the  troubled 
waters.  Now,  confess  me  the  truth,  were  you  not  glad 
when  Lord  Templetown  had  congestion  just  at  that 
juncture  ?" 

"  I  believe  I  was  I  If  a  military  man's  friend  dies  who 
had  the  step  above  him,  his  first  thought  is  ^  Promotion  t 
deucedly  lucky  for  me  I'  His  next,  'Poor  fellow  1  what 
a  pity  I  *  always  comes  two  seconds  after,  I  understand 
Voltaire*  If  your  comp anion's  existence  at  table  makes 
you  have  a  dish  dressed  as  you  don't  like  it,  you  are 
naturally  relieved  if  an  apoplectic  fit  empties  his  chair. 
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tad  sets  you  free  to  saj,  *Poin  de  s&n^e  blanched ^     AU 

men  are  egotists ;  they  only  persuade  themselves  tbey  ar© 
aot  selfish  by  swearing  so  so  ofteu^  that  at  last  they  believe 
what  they  say.  Ko  motive  under  the  sun  will  stand  the 
microscope ;  human  nature,  like  a  faded  beauty,  must  only 
have  a  demi-lamifere  ;  draw  the  blinds  up,  and  the  blotches 
3ome  out,  the  wrinkles  show,  and  the  paint  peels  off.  Thi 
l^eauty  scolds  the  servants — men  hiss  the  satirists—  wbo 
dftre  to  let  in  dayligbt  1  ** 

She  listened,  and  langbed  her  low,  silver  laugb.  Tbia 
was  not  the  conversation  with  which  her  courtiers  usually 
entertained  her,  but,  if  only  as  a  novelty^  she  rather 
liked  it : 

*'  Quite  true !  It  is  only  her©  and  there  a  beauty  like 
my  self f  who  can  brave  the  noontide,  and  a  man  who,  like 
yourself f  can  stand  the  satire  who  dare  to  admit  it  as  true. 
J  don't  want  ronge  yet,  and  you  don't  want  rasos  yet ;  but 
I  dare  say  we  shall  both  come  to  tbem,  and  then  we  shan't 
like  the  blinds  up  better  than  any  one  else." 

"Lady  Yavasour  needing  rouge!  it  is  an  impossible 
stretch  of  imagination.  One  cannot  realize  the  doom  of 
mortality  thoroughly  enough  to  picture  that  cheek  of  child- 
like  bloom  ever  condesee riding  to  the  aid  of  the  dressing- 
box  t"  smiled  Stratbmore,  his  eves  dwelling  on  the  bloom 
in  question,  that  was  softly  famt^  yet  warmly  bright,  m 
the  flush  on  a  sea-shell. 

''Btit  a  diplomatist  needing  rusos  is  not  so  difficult  I 
You  mu8t  condescend  to  the  blanc  de  perle  of  the  bureau 
—White  Lles^or  you  will  forsake  your  metier^  or  your 
mUier  you.  If  I  can  defy  enamel,  you  won^t  be  able  to 
defy  expediency,  mon  ami  P' 

Strathmore  laughed : 

"Enamelling  is  as  much  in  favor  in  the  cabinets  as  In 
the  cabiui^ts  de  toilettes,  I  admit,  and  is  very  useful  in 
both^  Nations  sufter  for  the  cost  in  the  one,  and  hui^baads 
for  the  cost  in  the  other  I  But,  for  myself,  I  don't  think  I 
shall  ever  use  the  blanc  de  perle  you  predict.  I  am  of 
Talleyrand*s  way  of  thiukiug,  that  the  able  man  diwdaina 
BO  clumsy  a  tool  as  falsehood.  It  is  the  weapon  of  the 
bungler,  not  of  the  master  Take  refuge  in  falsehood,  and 
you  have  dealt  a  trmnp  into  your  enemy's  batid  that  he 
can  play  against  you  whenever  be  likes.    The  most  adroit 
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felgehood  is  bat  thifl  tee  that  may  breat  any  day,  Tb« 
trae  art  la  to  know  bow  to  hold  truth,  and — how  to  with- 
hold it ;  but  never  to  deal  with  anything  else," 

*"' Then  jou  can  never  humor  men,  and  nerer  flattei 
them  I     How  can  power  be  obtained  without?" 

*^  By  uBing  them  and  niling  them.  Men  are  the  wise 
man^B  tools,  to  be  commanded,  not  hie  mntinons  crew,  to 
be  bribed  and  pampered  1 " 

She  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke,  and  saw  on  hia  face  the 
look  of  pitiless  power,  of  Imperious  passion,  of  merciless 
will,  that  the  Gitftna  had  eeen  as  she  studied  it  under  the 
Bohemian  stars — that  all  saw  who  looked  at  the  portraits 
of  the  Norman  Strath  mores,  when  the  western  eun  shone 
on  them  through  the  stained  windows  at  White  Jjadies^ 
and,  while  she  was  fascinated  by  it,  thou|^ht  to  herself  how 
she  would  soften  it,  subdue  it,  break  it  down  beneath  her 
hands,  chain  it  there  beneath  her  feet.  Women  delight 
to  ponder  how  *^the  dove  will  peck  the  estridge ; "  and 
the  keener  and  fiercer  the  hawk  which  is  their  quarry,  the 
more  they  glory  in  blinding  him  with  the  dazzle  of  their 
silvery  wingB,  and  in  disabling  him  with  the  music  of  their 
soft  wood'Uotesl  Shakspeare  knew  that  women  justified 
his  metaphor,  though  falconer's  lore  might  not  I 

''Yon  are  very  secure  of  your  future,"  she  laughed, 
while  the  bnlliant  light  above  her  head  shone  down  on 
the  waves  of  her  amber  hair,  and  the  scarlet  coronal  that 
wound  round  thera,  in  so  startling  and  strong  a  contrast 
of  color — a  contrast  that  no  beauty  less  perfect,  less 
delicate,  less  exquisitely  tinted,  could  ever  have  borne: 
'^DoeanH  the  Bohemian ^s  prophecy  make  you  tremble? 
How  horrible  it  was  I" 

Strath  more  laughed  too^  looking  into  the  lustrous  eyea 
flashing  on  him  sweetly  and  softly  as  an  OrientaPs : 

**  Tes  1  she  gave  me  plenty  of  melodrame  for  my  mooey, 
hnt  I  don't  see  very  well  how  it  can  come  to  pass.  I'm 
not  a  hero  of  romance,  with  a  mysterioas  parentage  or  a 
hidden  murder;  T  shan't  make  a  double  marriage,  discover 
a  family  secret,  or  take  anybody's  life  in  hot  or  cold  blood! 
All  my  actions  are  patent  to  the  world;  I  fear  I  shaU 
uever  do  anything  to  merit  Redenipta's  romantte  pre- 
diction 1     But  that  reminds  me,  when  \ou  talked  tc  m^ 
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thftt  nijrbt,  you  talked  only  in  Frencb,  Ladj  YaTBaour 

I  thought  joo  Tvere  a  Parisienne  ?" 

'^  Of  course  jou  dicL  I  would  aot  gire  you  a  clu©  ©t*'  is 
to  my  country." 

'*  Which  was  very  cruel,  madame  I  But,  though  jon 
gUTe  me  no  clue^  you  gave  me  a  promise,  and  I  must  claim 
its  fuMlment." 

"/  gave  you  one  ?  Indeed  !  I  have  forgotten  It,  theb 
A  year  ago  is  an  eternity  to  be  called  on  to  remember. 
Don't  yon  tike  those  MaltcBe  dogB?  I  think  they  are  sueb 
pretty  snowy  things.'* 

"But!  remember  it,"  said  Strathmore  (indisposed  to 
turn  the  conversation  from  himself  to  the  Jion-pups),  with 
a  smile  that  piqued  his  compaDion  because  she  could  not 
translate  it;  '*  It  was,  that  when  we  met  again  you  would 
tbaBk  me  for  my  chivalry,  as  you  honored  me  by  terming 
itj  and  would  pay  your  debt — commeje  voudraisl  I  am 
t-empted  to  be  an  inexorable  creditor  I" 

The  lotrely  mouth  made  a  moue  houdeuse^  but  she  gave 
him  the  look  that  she  had  given  him  under  the  lime  iu 
Bohemia^soffc  with  all  its  coquetry,  tender  with  all  ItA 
dazzling  brilliance, 

"  I  dare  say  1  Well  1  what  would  content  you  ?"  she 
bughcd,  softly  stirring  her  faD,  whDe  its  motion  floated 
the  subtle  fragrance  of  her  hair  to  him  when  he  leant  to- 
wards bcr. 

It  was  a  dangerous  question  for  auch  lips  to  put  to  any 
man !  Pie  could  scarce  have  but  one  answer  rise  to  h\i 
tongue  within  sight  and  touch  of  that  tempting  lovolioeiB 
— a:^  answer  that  could  not  be  uttered  in  the  salons  of 
Vernon^eaux,  to  the  wife  of  a  Peer,  to  Marion,  Lady 
Yavaaourl  Strathmore  bent  down  towards  hor  till  hia 
voice  could  reach  her  ear  alone,  his  eyes  darkeniiig  with 
that  swift,  instantaneous  light  which  showed — to  any 
woman — that  the  pas^sion  he  dibJained  did  but  sleep,  and 
might  yet  wake,  like  "  giants  refreshed  from  their  slum  her." 

'*  Some  day,  perhaps,  I  may  dare  to  tell  you — not  here, 
not  yet  I** 

The  words  escaped  him  before  he  knew  it  As  the  per- 
fume of  he/  hair  reached  him,  as  be  met  the  glance  of  her 
ejes,  as  hf!  looked  on  her  delicate  dazzling  face  where  the 
ttgbt  from  the  chandelier  shone  upon  it,  this  womao'i 
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beauty  captivated  him  against  his  will,  and  madetlr  'blood 
coarse  quicker  through  his  veins,  as  though  he  hail  dmtik 
fo  the  rich  bouqoet  and  the  subtle  strength  of  some  rare 
rtihj  wine,  warm  from  the  purple  clusters  of  the  SoutlL 
The  faint  rose-blush,  that  was  the  moat  dangerous  of  all 
Lady  Yavasour^s  charms,  since  it  was  the  one  wbieh 
flattered  most,  and  most  surely  counterfeited  nature,  cam© 
on  her  cheek,  and  her  eyes  met  his  with  a  languid  sw^eet^ 
EesB,  It  was  the  first  whisper  of  the  gyren's  sea^song, 
that  w^aB  to  lead  by  music  unto  wreck  and  death ;  it  was 
the  first  beckoning  of  the  white  arms  of  Circs,  that  were 
to  wreathe,  and  twine,  and  cling,  till  they  should  draw 
down  their  prey  beneath  the  salt  waves  flowing  over  the 
filth omless  abyss  whence  there  is  no  return. 

Then  with  one  of  her  rapid,  coquettish  mutations,  one 
of  those  tantalizing  boulades  that  were  her  most  cruel  and 
certain  witcheries,  she  signed  him  away  with  a  blow  from 
her  fan,  and  laughed  lightly ; 

"  Lord  Cecil,  I  have  talked  to  you  alone  for  full  ten 
minntes.  I  never  give  any  one  a  longer  monopoly.  Sur- 
render your  place  to  Monsignore  Yillafl6r,  and  let  the 
world  in  to  our  conversation." 

Strathmore  leant  hack,  and  nestled  himself  more  closely 
in  among  his  cushions  with  calm  nonchalance: 

''Pardon,  madame!  Monsignore  can  seat  himself,  and 
a  signal  of  your  pretty  toy  will  summon  the  world  without 
^my  moving*     I  am  very  comfortable  just  oowT' 

She  glanced  at  him  with  a  sparkle  of  malicions  amuse- 
ment: 

"  Yov  are  piqued,  mon  ami,  already!"  she  thought,  with 
gratified  triumph,  as  she  arched  her  delicate  eyebrows  with 
provoking  indifference,  and  signed  Yillafl6r  towards  her. 
Dormer,  Legard,  and  Renne court  gathered  about  her 
dorm  ease  the  instant  the  signal  permitted  them ;  and  for 
any  evidence  she  gave  of  rem^febering  his  presence,  or 
even  his  existence,  Strathmore  might  have  utterly  faded 
from  her  memory  as  she  dispensed  the  mischeivous  mote, 
the  moqueur  smile,  the  silent,  dangerous  glances  that  were 
tJhe  war-weapons  of  the  arch-coquette  whom  Lord  Vava- 
Boar  had  taken  to  himself. 

She  knew  that  no  possible  mode  of  action  could  have 
better  impressed  her  on  Btrathmore^s  thjugbte,  the  \^rj 
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AonojftDce  It  awoke  in  hfm  with  himself,  retained  ber  in 
his  mind;  the  tnonientary  tcnderB€Bs  that  had  grl earned  in 
her  eyes,  succeeded  by  the  taDtaliziog  indifference  of  her 
dismissal ;  he  knew  then]  well  enoag^h,  they  were  the 
tactics  of  a  coquette,  and  he  hated  coquettes,  **  women  wha 
live  on  the  censing  of  fools,  and  spend  their  time  in  fool- 
ing wise  men;"  bethought  contemptuorsly,  while  with  onl 
moving  so  as  to  give  up  his  place  to  Tillafl6r,  or  any  one 
else^  be  began  to  play  ^cart^  with  the  Vicomte  de  Clermont, 
at  a  table  that  stood  at  his  elbow.  Strathmore  w^as  specially 
fond  of  that  little  witching  French  game;  he  was  one  of 
the  best  players  in  Europe;  he  liked  its  tranquil,  subtle 
finedses  that  were  to  be  enjoyed  without  stirring  from  bis 
dormeuse;  he  liked  its  keen  e::tcitement  bought  for  a  few 
Napf*  a  side,  and  he  was  tenacious  of  his  reputation  fn  it. 
Clermont  was  almost  the  only  member  of  the  Paris  Jockey 
Club  who  claimed  to  equal  him^  and  their  ^cart6  was 
always  a  sharp  contest  of  skill.  Another  time  he  would 
have  gone  farther  out  of  the  reach  of  the  babble  of  conver* 
sation  round  Lady  Vavasour's  sofa;  now,  Strathmore  did 
not  choose  to  let  her  think  she  could  be  any  disturbing 
element  at  all.  It  was  a  dangerous  neighborhood  for 
6cart^j  or  any  game  that  hung  on  skill,  thought,  and  finesse, 
where  every  word  of  the  silvery  mocking  voice  was  to  he 
beard,  where  every  echo  of  the  airy  laughter  rang  on  bia 
ear  J  where  the  fluttering  motion  of  the  fan,  the  gleam  of 
her  amber  tres^ses,  the  glitter  of  the  caraeo  on  an  arm  as 
white,  as  they,  caught  his  eye  every  moment.  But  Strath- 
more invariably  risked  danger  in  little  things  as  in  great; 
he  never  avoided  it,  he  always  disdainfully  and  self-reliantly 
lingered  in  it ;  it  was  his  strength  or  his  weakness  which- 
ever yon  like. 

He  played  eight  games  as  scientifically  as  though  he 
had  been  in  a  card-room,  with  not  another  face  to  distract 
him  from  that  of  the  king's  he  marked ;  and  Lady  Yava* 
Bonr,  glancing  at  hinii  began  to  doubt  her  own  power, 
Strathmore  leant  backj  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  cards  he  held, 
his  interest  centred  in  the  game  he  played,  and  she  might 
have  been  fifty  leagues  away  for  any  sign  she  ^.ould  dis* 
cover  tnat  she  disturoed  hira  ;  the  Voltura  affair  she  mighi 
endure  as  anval,  states  and  princes  w^ere  involved  in  that, 
hut  to  be  rivalled  by  ^cart^,  by  p^nttd  pieces  of  pasteboard 
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and  a  few  Naps  a  side ! — never  I  She  felt  ber  cbaravteff 
at  stake — her  vanity  was.  (There  are  plenty  of  people  in 
thia  world,  my  good  sirSj  besides  coquettes,  who  take  th« 
one  thing  for  the  other,  and  when  they  cry  out  thoir  repu- 
tation's attacked,  are  in  truth  only  snarling  from  their 
wounded  conceit  I)  The  eight  games  had  been  evenly 
won  and  lost,  they  were  four  all,  and  they  began  la  belle  ; 
the  Strathmores  of  White  Ladies  had  never  born  patiently 
to  lose  ia  anything,  they  were  a  race  that  dearly  loved 
dominance,  and  took  it  coute  que  coute  like  imperious, 
unyielding  Normans  as  they  were  ;  he  did  not  choose 
that  Clermont  should  beat  him  j  this  evening,  in  especial, 
defeat  would  have  annoyed  him  unspeakably. 

The  luck  of  the  cards  had  always  been  with  the  Yi- 
comte,  but  Strath  morels  play  had  more  than  balanced  that; 
it  was  evident  to  all  those  who  gathered  near  the  ^cartd 
table  that  the  game  was  in  his  hands.  His  hostess  from 
a  distance  watched  him  over  the  top  of  her  fan,  while  dis- 
coursing of  turquoise  cdladon  with  H.S.H.  of  Mechlin  ;  her 
name  had  some  years  before  been  entangled  with  his  own 
in  that  gossip  which  is  rife  in  those  hot-beds  of  scandal^ 
club-rooms  and  salons;  the  gossip  had  long  given  place  to 
newer  slander,  yet  the  woman  of  the  world  could  not 
wholly  lose  the  tenderness  that  still  elung  about  her  heart 
for  one  whoshe  knew  had  never  loved  her^could  not  wholly 
keep  down  a  sigh  that  rose  to  the  lips,  against  which  the 
gold*powdered  down  of  her  fan  was  pressed.  The  Marquis, 
lying  half  asleep,  pondering  on  a  new  flavor  for  a  salmi 
of  woodcocks  that  he  ahuuld  have  tried  by  his  chef  the 
first  day  of  the  season,  looked  through  his  shut  lids  at  him 
with  snarling  envy.  The  Marqais  always  thought  *' p^n^ 
beau  que  mot — c^esl  un  tort  quil  me  fait  T'  and  the  Catiline- 
like physique  of  Strathmore  being  specially  his  own  anti- 
podes, specially  attracted  his  attention.  "That  man's  like 
a  Yelasquez  picture,  but  he'll  do  something  bad  some  day,*' 
muttered  Lord  Yavasour,  comforting  himself  with  the  de- 
trimental rider  with  which  we  always  qualify  an  admira^ 
tion  extorted  from  our  envy.  Most  people  in  the  room 
watched  bim  as  la  belle  began,  catching  the  contagion  of  a 
skilfully  contested  game,  and  the  excitement  of  a  chance 
to  evenly  poised  that  a  single  card  would  turn  the  scale. 

Strathmore  himself  was  entkely  absorbed  in  it,  entirely 
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Intent  on  it,  keenly^  eagerly,  resolutely  bent  on  winning. 
He  wo  aid  ha^e  lost  fifty  times  the  amount  *«takeLl  on  it 
mtber  than  have  lost  that  game  at  6cart^  1  He  played  in- 
different  carclg  with  such  superb  skill,  such  matcbleB§ 
finesse  J  that  la  belle  was  all  but  won^  whent  from  where 
Bhe  sat  near  on  ber  dormeuse,  Lady  Tavasoar  leant  to- 
wards him  to  look  over  his  hand  to  watch  his  triumph,  the 
fragrance  of  h«r  hair  crossing  him  like  the  perfume  of  some 
exotic,  her  lovely  lipa,  whose  charm  even  he  had  admitted^ 
dO  near  his  own  that  their  breath  fanned  his  cheek.  He 
looked  up  and  met  her  eyes ;  the  dazzling  beauty  of  this 
woman  ran  through  his  veins  like  subtle  fire^  and  threw 
him  off  his  guards  as  though  the  air  had  been  suddenly 
filled  with  the  dreamy  intoxicating  odor  of  narcotic  fumes, 
that  bewilder  the  reason  and  charm  while  they  weaken 
the  senses.  He  played  inadvertently— the  wrong  card. 
The  false  step  was  not  to  be  retrieved  (what  false  step  is  ?}; 
it  gave  the  game  iuto  Clermont's  hands,  and  for  the  firnt 
time  for  years  Strathmorc  lost  at  ecart^. 

For  the  instant,  trifle  though  it  was,  he  hated  th# 
woman  who  had  unnerved  him  and  fooled  him,  as  paasion- 
ately,  as  bitterly,  as  though  the  wrong  card  had  been  som^ 
Stain  on  his  honour,  the  lost  game  some  indelible  sham« 
on  bis  name  I  The  bad  play  ho  had  been  betrayed  into 
incensed  him  enough,  but  that  she  should  have  bad  thU 
power  over  him  incensed  him  far  more. 

*"  I  compliment  you  on  your  skill,  Clermont,  Yon 
played  admirably.  You  have  beaten  me/  They  won*t 
believe  it  at  the  Jockey  Club!'*  he  said,  laughing,  as  he 
leant  back  again  among  his  cushions.  His  annoyance 
only  showed  itself  in  his  eyes,  that  darkened  with  tiie 
ewift  anger  of  his  pitiless  race,  though  the  rest  of  his  face 
Dever  ehsnged. 

*■  When  I  came  to  look  on  at  your  victory,  it  was  very 
uncomplimentary  to  entertain  me  with  a  defeat  I  thought 
you  were  the  best  ^cartfi  player  in  Europe,"  said  Lady 
Vavasour,  maliciously,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  her  snowy 
■houlders,  and  as  much  tranquil  unconcern  as  though  she 
were  ionoeent  and  ignorant  of  having  done  all  the  mischief. 

**  Lady  Vavasour,  from  Paradise  downwards  feminine 
Interference  was  never  jiroductive  but  of  a  losing  game 
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for  man  t"  said  Stratbmore,  in  tbe  tranquil  trainani^s  tonea 
In  which  be  always  spoke  bis  rudest  tbiogs. 

She  laughed  soilly;  it  amused  her;  be  had  lost  bis 
game  and  she  bad  won  hers : 

"L^UJie  belle  ie.  perdait  V autre,  tr^  cher,^^  said  Renne- 
court  to  Strath  more,  as  thcj  went  to  tbe  smoking-room 
that  night,  when  tbe  women  had  deserted  the  drawiog- 
fooms  and  gone  to  their  eh  ambers  and  their  novels  and 
the  if  charming  negligees  in  the  Gal^rie  des  Barnes. 

Strathmore  suppressed  an  impatient  oath  to  hincigelf; 
the  libelj  like  most  libels,  was  unpalatable  because  it  was 
true.  He  hated  tbe  woman  whose  mere  touch  had  so 
fooled  bim,  and  whose  sway  and  whose  spells,  as  he  had 
seen  her  that  night,  he  had  been  forced  to  confess  tbe 
wildest  rumors  had  not  overdrawn.  But  for  all  that, 
though,  he  owed  her  bis  defeat  at  ^eart^,  and  loathed  her 
sudden  and  subtle  power  over  him ;  as  be  lay  on  tbp 
couch  of  the  smoking-room  that  nigbt,  while  Baden  favour- 
iteSj  new  caprices  of  reigning  lionnea,  the  hu shed-up  affair 
of  the  marked  cards  at  Flora  Dohla's,  in  whieb  well-known 
names  were  involved,  the  dernier  debauche  of  a  Kussian 
Prince,  who  was  startling  even  Paris,  were  chatted  over 
with  the  freedom  that's  only  attained  when  the  papoosbes 
are  on  and  the  ladies  are  off,  and  is  enjoyed  like  the  ease 
of  the  dressing-gown  after  the  restraint  of  tbe  grande 
(enue;  I  tbink  Strathmore  felt  a  keener  detestation  still  for 
his  lordship  of  Yavasonr  and  Yaux  as  he  glanced  at  tbe 
Marquis  (who,  wrapped  in  his  luxurious  Cashmere  robes, 
looked  something  like  an  over-fed  monkey,  grizzled  with 
age  and  pampered  with  eating,  as  bis  eyes  leered  and 
twinkled  at  a  grivois  tale),  and  thought  as  he  glanc^d^ 
^  Faugh  I  that  Caliban  to 1  *' 

It  was  an  envy  and  an  impatience  that  many  before  him 
had  smarted  under,  looking  at  her  lord  and  master,  ro 
made  and  termed  by  marital  right,  and  th'  iklng  of  Marion. 
Lady  Yavasonr 
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CHAPTER  X. 


TWM  BAUGHTBB  OF  EY£  IN  THE  GAHrEN  OF  ROSlB 


Strathmoeb  very  rarely  g  >t  np  early  j  usually  he  had 
Lis  chocolate  brought  to  him,  glanced  through  bow  no  veil, 
read  his  letters,  had  his  first  cigar  before  he  rose,  and  then 
louoged  down  among  the  latest  to  breakfast  He  was 
accustomed  to  say,  that  your  best  causeur  is  dull  over  his 
coffee  J  with  his  cutlets,  a  man  thinks  of  consols  and 
coupons,  and  with  anchovy  only  finds  relish  for  tele- 
^ams ;  In  the  oil  of  his  sardines  his  satire  is  swamped, 
and  as  he  breaks  his  plover^s  eggs  he^s  only  good  for 
reading  and  speaking  political  platitudes ;  his  head's  ad^ 
mirably  clear,  but  his  wit  isn't  ripe.  Therefore  Strath- 
morels  rule  always  was;  *'Do  your  own  business  before 
noon ;  but  don't  be  bored  by  your  friends  till  after.  In 
the  morning  we're  all  cautious,  not  convivial:  so  breakfast 
and  write  to  your  lawyer  in  solitude  ■  cougreg^ate  at  lun- 
choon,  and  take  crouslades  and  conversation  together  I" 
It  was  a  very  good  rule,  I  think  —  letters  written  in  the 
morning  never  compromise  yon ;  mots  made  in  the  morn- 
ing never  amuse  you  —  and  it  was  one  he  seldom  broke. 

But  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Teriion9eauz,  when 
Diaz  entered  his  chamber  to  draw  up  the  persiennes  and 
fill  his  bath,  the  breeze  aa  It  blew  in  from  the  window  i^ 
which  had  been  partially  left  open  through  the  hot  nighty 
came  so  pleasantly  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the  roa«- 
gardens,  the  pioe-woods,  ai  d  the  vine<overed  hills,  that 
it  ieemed  for  once  more  tempting  than  his  yellow-papered 
roman  and  his  cbocolAt  i\  la  Yanille,  which  bad  both  a 
strong  flavor  of  Paris  j  a  flavor  than  which  ordinarily  on 
ne  peui  mieitx ;  but  Paris,  like  partridges,  may  want 
change  sometimes,  and  pall^as  what  doesn't,  from  women 
to  wine  f  —  under  the  ruinous  test  of  "Toujatirsr  Foi 
'jnoft  Strathmore  felt  tempted  to  get  ap  early ;  and  he  rose, 
dressed,  and  sauntered  out  by  an  esealier  that  led,  with' 
out  passing  thrcugb  any  part  of  the  building,  from  hh 
**ing  of  the  chdteau  down  into  the  gardens  below. 
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"  A  derice  of  some  dainty  chitelaine,  some  dam^  d^M 
beaux  cousinSf  for  her  lover  to  pasB  up  to  her  chatnbef 
without  wakiDg  the  seuoschah  or  risk  log'  his  limbs  by 
ulltDbfug^,"  thought  Strathmore^  as  he  stood  od  the  ^rej 
Btone  stepR  lookiug^  over  at  the  gardens  that  lay  before 
htm  :  "  Well !  we  ha^re  escaliers  MroMs  still  1  Lioense 
may  have  gone  out  of  the  language,  but  it  hasn't  gone  out 
of  the  maDuers ;  weVo  learnt  to  be  hypocrites,  but  w© 
haven *t  altered  our  tastes.  To  advance  in  Civilization  is 
after  all  only  to  perfect  Cant.  The  nude  figure  remains 
the  same  delight  to  the  precisian  as  the  profligate ;  but  he 
drapes  her  discreetly  in  public,  while  he  gloats  over  her 
undraped  in  petto.  Meo  don't  change  their  natures,  only 
their  faces  I^' 

With  which,  Strath  more  sauntered  down  the  steps,  and 
took  any  way  that  hazard  led  him^  which  was  through 
the  hronze  trellis- work  gates  that  opened  into  his  hostess's 
rose-gardens,  mazes  of  blossom,  where  the  birds  sang 
under  the  roses,  and  the  air  was  full  of  the  rich  fragrance 
of  clusters  of  crimson  bloom,  as  he  strolled  slowly  along, 
profaning  these  sacred  precincts,  that  were  as  vou^s  awi 
dames  as  the  gardens  of  Odalisques,  with  the  scent  and 
the  smoke  of  his  Manilla.  There  is  something  in  the 
freshness,  the  stillness,  the  sunny  calm  of  early  morning, 
that  has  its  charm,  even  when  we  are  least  JQclined  to 
give  way  to  these  th  in  gs,  and  most  inclined  to  sneer  at  them, 
Strathmore^-essentially  a  man  "  of  the  world,  worldly  " — 
who  lived  in  Courts,  clubs,  and  salons,  who  bad  never  got 
up  and  come  on  deck  to  see  the  sun  rise  any  day  that  his 
yacht  was  at  anchor  in  the  Eosphorus;  whose  manual 
was  E,ochefoucauld,  and  breviary  Bruyh-e ;  whose  life  had 
I  beeu  spent  in  an  atmosphere  scented  with  perfumes  and 
pastilles,  where  daylight  was  uever  needed  and  never  re- 
membered, and  a  purer  air  would  have  lacked  in  ezei te- 
rn eat;  even  Strath  more,  though  nature  was  not  much 
more  to  him  than  to  Talleyrand  or  Grammont,  felt  the 
fresh  ness,  the  tranquillity,  the  peacef ninths  of  the  hour.  It 
was  perfectly  still  and  solitary  round  him,  there  was  not  a 
Bound  but  of  the  wood-pigeons  cooing  fi-om  afar  off,  and 
the  wind  gently  stealing  through  the  fragrant  aisles  of  the 
rose  arcades,  v^hile  the  sun  fell  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
siieat  chateau,  and  on  the  terrace,  with  its  grey  balustrade 
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lad  IS  W  vilked  ««,  joA  nsdar  tli^  terT»if^\  lluH^wwi  li 
mime  coiksklefmy«  eleTslioa  dbo^  kim,  n  vtik«  tlwllil 
ym  as  ft  Tell  on  the  «^: 

""^ikee  when  hftT9  Tou  becoine  pftstc^F  I  liiQiiM 
Bol  hftTe  fkaded  toq  hid  had  sylvmn  t«sl«ev  isiaii  iMont  f* 

Sbe  stood  iminedmtttlT  ab<)re  kim,  bfttilnit  «^vi>r  the 
Mone  baltistrsde;  behmd  her  was  th«  ivj^hii»g  f^^^iid««  of 
Ums  cbfttenn,  witJb  its  f>eaked  hmrrUm  atici  tl$^  long  rnkugn 
of  Gothic  windows;  beneath  htr  sloped  thi^  hv  wall  of 
the  terrace,  covefed  with  the  brwid  leairea  of  ert*<*|H^f^  and 
the  profuse  blo^oms  of  the  i%vmtng  roses:  the  whole 
scene  was  like  a  landscape  of  Greuie  or  l^anen't,  nnd  «b« 
who  completed  it  added  to  its  coloring  of  the  Hotin  8iMo 
where  she  loaned  on  the  parapet,  bokii)^  down  with  a 
smile  OD  lips  that  rivalled  the  Balf-o^ieiied  roav^.  A»  ho 
glanced  upward,  her  loToUDe^  ewept  tJvt^r  him  liki^  tht» 
intoxication  of  some  dreamy  perf^me^  m^w  hi  x\w  t'ooler 
judgment  of  mornings  as  at  uiidtiightt  a  ft*w  ItiHin*  Wlori\ 
whea  the  light  of  the  chaudeliers  ghiu*'tnl  on  th*^  KcarUvt 
camellias.  Awaj  from  ht*r  he  conid  orJtici«(*,  t*omh>mn, 
displace,  defy  herj  in  her  prts&ent-a,  wilh  Iht  ey*^!*  wmiling 
down  into  bis,  with  her  voice  vibrating  on  i\w  t%k,  hit 
might  resent,  but  he  could  not  msiBt  \wt.  Sho  inUl»riil!od 
him  by  the  senses,  so  subtly,  so  smlm^ivnly^  Unit  An^ 
drew  him  within  the  channeid  tnrdit  of  \ivr  power^  even 
while  he  hated  her  for  her  doniirnincti  uvnr  hi  in. 

"  Sylvan  tastes  or  not,  would  not  any  (niit,  fVoni  an  idler 
to  an  a  neb  o  rite,  be  irresiBtihly  ilrawri  whrre  tJn*  i^arly 
morning  proffers  such  a  rewjird  lu  all  tlionu  who  Hiii* 
early  ?"  said  Stratbmore,  as  be  UHnrndud  I  ho  turraou  wUipn 
to  her  Bide, 

He  bad  not  seen  her,  until  her  grouting  made  bini  l*iok 
upwards,  But  what  man  vnu  tell  tho  preL'i»o  trutli  to  a 
beautiful  woman  t  She  smiled  ii»  who  gave  him  her  band, 
white,  small,  soft,  with  the  jewels  of  an  l]nipnmM  n|ion  ft; 
A  hand  to  close  gently  but  mirely  on  tbt'  Ufv  of  a  man,  and 
make  it  its  own  ;  a  band  to  be  raved  of  by  put? IB,  and  bold 
sages  in  thraldom;  to  he  modullud  by  fkcnlpiotH,  and 
ooTeted  by  eoartier^ 
U 
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''  Last  night  jon  were  quoting  from  Geti€iBis  to  show 
the  miBcbief  done  bj  a  woman  I  How  can  yon  be  so  id- 
conBistent  as  to  seek  one  ia  Eve's  special  province  of  mis 
cbiof — a  garden  ?  A  diplomatist  tasting  the  dew  of  the 
dawn,  and  snnniog  himself  among  roses!  —  yon  are  an 
Enomaly,  mon  ami.  Is  it  your  lost  ^cartl  which  feas  dwelt 
on  your  mind^  that  yon  are  wandering  at  such  an  nnearthly 
hour  V 

'■It  is  more  likely  to  be  remembrance  of  the  one  who 
lost  me  the  ecart6  I  said  Strathmore,  bending  towards  her. 

His  voice  bad  an  unusual  softnoBS,  his  eyes  darkened 
and  dwelt  on  her,  fascinated  by  the  voluptuous  charm  oi 
her  beauty,  and  the  confession  broke  from  him  unawares. 
She  arched  her  delicate  eyebrows,  and  looked  at  him  with 
mischievous  amuBemeot,  where  she  leaned  against  the 
ros&'wrealhed  parapet : 

"  Of  M.  de  Clermont  1  Yon  must  be  very  deep  in  bift 
debt  for  bim  to  hauat  you  I — or  perhaps  yon  were  medita- 
tiug  some  sure,  silent  revenge  on  him? — that  would  bo 
more  k  la  Strath b)  ore  I*' 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  hint  and  the  reminder,  belle  amie; 
I  will  Teyenge  myself  for  the  game  that  I  lost  on  the 
tactician  who  threw  me  off  my  guard  I  But  the  revenge, 
like  the  payment  I  spoke  of  last  night,  must  wait ;  il 
would  be  too  great  rashness  to  risk  taking  either  as  yet " 

He  spoke  softly,  and  with  meaning;  her  power  was 
winding  itself  about  bim,  his  senses  were  yielding  them- 
Beives  to  the  languid  charm,  the  subtle  spell  of  her  beauty  j 
Strathmore,  who  denied  that  any  woman  could  be  dan- 
gerous to  him,  might  have  knows,  then,  how  dangerous 
one  might  he  1  She  blushed,  slightly,  softly,  and  played 
with  one  of  the  rings  of  her  left  hand  —  the  diamond^ 
studded  circlet  that  was  the  badge  of  her  marriage  —  wag 
it  by  hazard,  or  as  a  warning  ?  Be  it  which  it  might,  it 
served  to  recall  to  him  that  the  woman  he  looked  on  was 
Marion,  Lady  Yavasour,  the  arch-coquette  of  Europe. 

"I  was  unaware  your  tastes  were  k  la  Phyllis,  Lady 
Yavasour;"  he  went  on,  with  the  smile,  slight,  cold,  half 
a  sneer,  which  piqued  her  more  than  anytbingi  since  it 
perplexed  her  as  to  its  meaning,  and  only  gave  her  a  vague 
idea  that  her  game  was  foreseen,  and  —  defied  :  '*  What 
charm  can   the   early   morniog   have   for  you?      Your 
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preferenceB,  surely,  are  no  more  sylvan  than  mine,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  captivated  but  the  bees  and  the 
birds  I  I  hare  read  in  8ome  old  Trouvfete  song  of  a  breu-^ 
vage  for  perpetual  jouth  and  beauty,  to  be  gathered  from 
the  first  dew  of  roses— can  that  be  your  mission  ?  If  so, 
we  must  pity^  asunder  de  L'Encloe,  generations  unborn, 
who  will  suffer  like  us  I'' 

"Don't  use  the  fiiBt  person! — you  never  suffer,'*  she 
answered  him,  toying  with  the  hanging  sprays  of  the 
roses :  "The  charm  that  guided  me  was  what  rules  me 
always — the  caprice  of  the  hour:  I  admit  no  other  law! 
In  Paris  one  never  thinks  the  day  is  aired  till  two^  but  in 
the  country  —  c^est  toule  autre  chose  —  1  heard  the  birds 
singings  the  scent  of  the  roses  came  throogh  my  wiodows, 
and  ^— Ah,  Lord  Cecily  though  we  live  m  the  world  till 
we  forget  it,  there  are  things  better  than  pleasure,  there 
is  an  air  purer  than  the  air  of  the  salons  1  I  am  young, 
I  am  flattered,  I  reign,  I  love  my  sovereignty  —  who  does 
not,  that  has  a  sceptre  to  grasp  ?  —  and  still,  sometimes 
I  wish  that  I  were  a  peasant-childj  playing  with  the  brown 
chestnuts  under  the  trees,  and  catching  the  butterflies  in 
the  sunshine  I'* 

I  have  said  that  she  had  now  and  then  a  tendresse^  a 
mournfulness,  real  or  assumed  j  and  at  such  moments, 
while  the  lids  drooped  softly  over  the  black  gazelle  eyes, 
and  a  shadow  of  sadness  stole  the  brilliance  from  her  face, 
she  was  yet  more  resistless  than  in  her  most  dazzling 
coquetry.  Even  Strath  more  felt  its  charm,  though,  now 
with  the  gesture  that  had  recalled  to  him  her  title  and 
her  ownership,  he  had  steeled  himself  afresh  against  her. 

"  Indeed  1"  he  answered  herewith  the  smile  she  mis- 
trusted :  *'  The  world  would  scarcely  credit  you,  Lady 
Vavasour ;  to  play  with  men's  lives  must  be  more  amus- 
ing than  with  fallen  chestnuts,  and  to  catch  Princes  and 
Peers  in  your  net  m:ist  be  more  exciting  than  the  child's 
yellow  butterflies  I  Who  shall  hope  to  be  conteat  if  the 
envied  of  all  wishes  to  alter  her  lot  I" 

"Ah !  mon  ami,  th  ase  who  envy  us  do  not  always  know 
U8»  Among  all  rose-leaves  there  is  one  crumpled  1"  Her 
voice  was  saddened,  the  lustre  of  her  eyes  grew  languid 
and  softened,  and  her  fingers  uuconseiouBly  played  with 
be  diamond  wedding-ring  uuon  her  finger,  as  it  sparkled 
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among  the  roees.  Agaia  the  action  spoke  more  eloqncDtfy 
than  words.  BeBides  her  fascioationi  she  tried  now  a 
charm  more  dangerous  for  him — sbe  claimed  hiB  pHjI 
"  Look!"  fihe  went  on  as  she  took  one  of  the  flowers,  and 
opened  its  fresh  crimson  leaves.  "  Look  [  as  the  ro8« 
swings  in  the  snnlight,  how  loveljr  it  Is — the  Queen  of 
flowers  I     And  yet,  at  its  core  lies  a  canker  I** 

'^  Is  it  so  with  our  queen  of  flowers  V^ 

He  asked  it  involuntarily,  bending  lower  towards  her^ 
till  he  saw  the  faint  sigh  with  which  her  bosom  heaved^ 
tinder  the  gossamer  lace  that  shrowded  it, 

**  Hush  I"  she  said  softly,  with  a  light  blow  of  the  rose 
epray  on  his  arm:  **  You  must  not  ask.  I  wear  the 
badge  of  servitude  and  —  silence  !'^ 

And  silence  fell  between  them^^  such  silence  as  fell 
between  Lanncelot  and  Guinevere^  when  the  first  subtle 
poison  ran  through  the  veins  of  the  man  whom  Arthur 
loved. 

With  a  light  laugh  the  silence  was  broken,  aa  she  flung 
the  gathered  spray  off  on  the  sunny  air,  and  let  her  white 
hftuds  wander  afresh'  among  the  twining  blossoms : 

''I  like  roses,  don^t  yojn?  Thej  are  the  flowers  of 
poetry.  I  don't  wonder  Cleopatra  had  her  couch  of  them, 
and  the  Epicureans  loved  theai  showered  down  as  they 
sat  at  banquet,  and  strewn  upon  the  floors  ankle*deepl 
They  are  the  flowers  of  silence,  of  revel,  of  love ;  the 
flowers  of  the  Greek  poets  and  the  Provence  Trouvferes ; 
of  the  chaplets  of  Catnllns  and  the  lays  of  Chastelir. 
Boses  are  for  all  time-^- while  they  bloom  afresh  with 
every  summer,  how  can  the  earth  fail  to  guard  its  eternal 
youth  f " 

While  she  spoke,  she  drew  out  one  of  the  roses  from 
the  rest,  crimson,  and  fresh,  and  fragrant,  with  the  dow 
glittering  still  in  its  odorous  core ;  and  broke  it  \W  with 
its  unopened  bnds  and  dark  shining  leaves, 

"  Is  it  not  worthy  Cleopatra ?^^  she  laughed,  holding  it 
ap  in  the  light  before  her  eyes  and  his — his  that  follow^ed 
her  as  she  fastened  the  rose  in  her  bosom  with  negligeni 
grace,  where  it  nestled  half  hidden,  half  seen,  lying  againsi 
the  white  skin  that  the  tracery  of  tie  lace  covered  without 
wholly  C0Ilc^alingJ  and  contrasting  its  snowy  heaufy  with 
Et4  doep  crin  son  petals.     '^  Come    we  b4ve  been  talkiog 
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mourn fhlly,  and  I  meant  to  teach  jon  epicure aoiam — yon 

who  trample  aside  the  roses  of  life,  and  covet  only  the 
withered  yellow  laurels  of  A  ge  and  Power.  Adieu  1  I 
must  leave  you  to  finish  yonr  solitary  promenades  j  I  am 
going  in  to  my  chocolate  I" 

His  eyes  dwelt  on  her^  on  the  rose,  where  it  lay  half 
hidden  on  her  hearty  on  the  hair  lit  to  gold  by  the  sun- 
shine,  on  the  antelope  eyes  that  glanced  at  him  through 
their  black  lashes,  on  the  exquisite  and  voluptuous  grace 
of  her  form.  Though  it  had  fastened  fetters  on  him  which 
had  made  him  this  woman's  slave  for  life,  be  could  not 
have  resisted  his  impulse  to  follow  her  then ;  she  fasci- 
nated him  by  the  senses,  and  it  was  a  faseinatioo  to 
which  he  chose  to  yield.  What  evil  could  lie  in  it  for 
bim  7  He  was  strong  in  his  own  strength  ^  secure  in  hie 
own  coldness;  he  believed  he  could  handle  fire  without 
feeling  its  flame  ]  he  believed  he  could  let  the  whirlwind 
sweep  over  him,  without  being  stirred  hy  its  breath ;  he 
believed  he  could  meet  the  sirocco^  and  neither  be  blinded, 
nor  staggered,  nor  scorched  by  it.  Actually  he  would 
have  called  the  man  a  lunatic  who  did  these  things  i  meta- 
phorically, and  quite  as  dangerously,  he  did  them  all.  A 
scornful  self-confidence  made  at  ooce  the  grandeur  and  the 
weakness  of  8trathraore's  nature. 

As  Lady  Yavasour  turned  from  the  parapet  and  swept 
over  the  gray  pavement  of  the  rose-terrace  to  re-enter  the 
ch&teau,  the  snowy  folds  of  her  dress  gathering  up  the 
fallen  crimson  leaves^  and  her  head  slightly  turned  over 
her  shoulder  in  adieu  to  him;  he  followed  her,  bending  to 
her  with  a  few  3ow  words : 

**  Who  would  not  learn  epicureanism  or  any  other  creed 
from  such  a  teacher  ?  You  have  given  that  senseless  rose 
so  fair  a  lodging;  do  not  banish  vie  utterly  1  I  am  going 
to  my  chocolate,  too  ;  must  I  take  it  in  solitude  ?  For  the 
remembrance  of  our  tete-iVtete  meal  under  the  limes,  let  iiB 
breakfast  tete-iVtete  this  morning  V^ 

The  daughter  of  Eve  had  tempted  him  in  the  gaden  if 
I  roses,  and  while  yet  he  might  have  turned  away,  he  ehoB€ 
to  follow  and  to  linger  with  his  temptress, 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


IN  EOYAIi  BEOOELIANDE. 


Im  tho  breakfast-room  every  d^jeiiner  delicacy  was  wftJt 
tug}  ready  for  soch  of  the  English  guests  at  TemoD^eaoj 
as  it  might  please  to  come  down  stairs  early.  None  had 
60  pleased  that  morning  save  themselves,  and  this  break- 
fast was  tete-^tete.  He  was  alone  with  her,  and  in  that 
solitude  she  ceased  to  be  Lady  Tavaaour,  whom  he  pre- 
judged and  mistrusted ;  she  was  the  songstress,  the  in- 
cognita, the  witching  waif  and  stray  of  the  Bohemian 
lindenB.  Almost  too  dazzling  at  night,  with  its  exquisite 
tint,  and  its  singular  contrast  of  eyes  and  of  hair^  her  love- 
liness losing  none  of  its  brilliance,  gained  much  in  softness 
with  the  morning  light.  Moreover,  you  saw  then  how  real 
was  this  youth,  how  wholly  from  nature  this  marvellous 
coloring;  for,  stream  down  on  her  as  the  sun  wonld,  its 
strongest  rays  could  never  show  a  flaw  or  a  blemish- 
Used  to  the  women  of  Courts,  no  woman  would  have  had 
charm  for  Strath  more  who  had  not  had  wit  on  her  lips  and 
&  finished  grace  in  her  coquetries,  and  that  nameJes  aii 
which  the  world  alone  gives ;  the  fairest  bourgeoise  beauty 
he  would  have  passed  unnoticed,  and  rustic  loveliness  was 
no  loveliness  in  his  sight  Condemned  to  love,  he  would 
have  made  his  condition  like  Louis  Quatorze,  "gte'on 
m^aime  mats  avec  de  l^espHil"  Therefore,  Marion  Yava- 
eour  had  her  subtlest  charm  for  him,  in  that  e.^quisite  grace 
■^hieh  empresses  had  envied  her;  in  that  sparkling  play 
which,  if  it  were  not  wit,  sufficed  for  it  from  such  lips;  in 
that  very  worldliness  which  might  have  chilled  as  heart- 
iessness,  men  less  petri  w^ith  the  world  themselves  than 
Strathmore  was*  What  had  struck  him  the  night  before 
as  startling  and  bizarre,  what  even  in  his  momentary 
breathless  admiration  of  her  had  repelled  him,  and  made 
him  think  of  Clytemncstra  and  La  Borgia,  had  gone — 
perhaps,  with  the  scarlet  camellias  1  She  was  dressed 
simply,  in  snowy  gossamer  folds  of  mjslin,  with  floating 
»are  ribbons  here  and  there,  and  the  richness  of  her  y«l* 
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low  bair,  gathered  back  m  its  Datural  waves  and  ripplee, 
looked  bnt  one  soft  masBof  dead  gold  nowitwaii  tm  mixed 
with  any  color  There  was  nothing  to  mar  the  spells  of 
her  beauty,  and  those  spells  she  wove  to  her  uttermoit 
witchery  as  she  sat  daintily  brnshing  the  bloom  off  a 
grapej  or  toying  with  her  strawberries,  adding  the  cream 
to  her  chocolate,  or  touching  the  tiny  wing  of  some  deli- 
cate bird.  With  all  her  caprices,  her  coquetries,  her 
rapid  wayward  mutations,  she  was  ever  essentially  femi- 
nine J  too  skilful  not  to  know  that  the  surest  charm  which 
a  woman  wields  over  mea  is  the  charm  of  difference — the 
charm  of  sex;  and  that  half  this  charm  is  flown  when 
Christina  of  Sweden  wears  her  Hessians  and  cracks  her 
whip ;  when  her  imitators  of  to-day,  chatter  slang  with 
weeds  in  their  mouths,  and  swing  through  the  stable- 
yards,  talking  in  loud  rauque  voices,  of  dogs  with  a 
"good  strain  1'^ 

They  were  full  an  hour  alone,  and  in  that  hour  she  led 
him  far  on  a  dangerous  road ;  nene  the  less  dangerous 
because  he  knew  her  tactics  and  deemed  himself  secure  to 
defy  them.  She  was  a  coquette,  therefore  he  was  armed 
against  her ;  she  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  therefore  he 
could  trifie  with  her  with  impunity ;  she  was  Lady  Vava- 
sour, therefore  he  knew  the  worth  of  every  smile,  the 
value  of  every  glance,  which  were  but  golden  hooks  flung 
out  by  skill  to  catch  and  fasten  the  unw^ary :  so  Strath- 
more  reasoned  —  he  who  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
would  lose  his  head  for  no  woman  I  —  and  in  his  seeurity 
lay  bis  risk.  For  he  felt  that  she  had  already  a  certain 
power  over  him — the  power  for  which  he  hated  her  when 
he  threw  down  his  losing  cards  at  ^cart^^ — the  power  with 
which  her  beauty  had  swept  over  him  as  he  had  coma 
ftuddenly  upon  her  in  the  sunlight  of  the  rose-garden; 
bat  to  have  feared  it  would  have  been  to  confess  that  he 
might  yield  to  it,  and  Strathmore  held  that  he  could  evoko 
ft  storm  and  then  arrest  it  with  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go 
ftnd  no  farther  ;*'  he  held  that  he  eon  Id  let  poison  flow  inla 
his  veins  and  then  eject  it  with  ''  I  do  not  choose  to  receivft 
theel^*  The  disdainful  strength  of  the  Strathmores  haii 
ever,  I  say,  been  their  weakness ;  and  the  ruin  that  had 
come  to  them  had  ever  baen  wrought  by  ti  eir  own  hand 
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iiDjftjIdiu^^  ileeined  itself  by  &  fatal  error  to  be  also  ct>ld 
and  calm.  Re  released  her  hand  snddenlj^  and  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair;  the  doors  opened^  and  with 
Beau  desert  and  Clermont,  there  entered  Lord  Yavasoar 
and  Vaux. 

**  Bod  jour^  messieurs/'  said  the  MarchioneE*,  ineluding 
her  lord  in  her  negligent^  graceful  salutation  i  **  I  suppose 
you  have  all  been  wasting  the  boars  over  cheroots  and 
novelettes  that  I  have  been  glaring  to  the  roses.  Ah,  if 
f  ou  were  all  to  see  the  sun  rise  once  in  a  day,  what  i 
deal  of  good  it  would  do  von  I  I  will  have  a  Trianon,  and 
then  perhaps  you  will  I  earn  to  be  pastoral  M.  de  Cler- 
montp  will  you  milk  the  cow  like  the  Comte  d'Artois? 
Varasour,  did  I  ever  tell  you  that  it  was  to  Lord  Cecil 
Stratum  ore  I  owed  my  escape  that  dreadful  night  at 
Prague  ?  No  ?  I  ought  to  have  done  j  then  yoa  have 
never  thanked  him  ?" 

Her  ^>usband,  thus  apostrophized,  turned  to  Strathmore, 
and  addressed  bis  thankB  to  him,  complimenting  him  with 
as  gracious  a  courtesy  as  that  pampered,  gouty  gourmeti 
whose  general  manner  wa«  guilty  of  Yaldor's  impeach- 
ment, a  "ion  de  garnison,^^  eouM  assume  for  any  mortaL 
''Singularly  striking  looking  man  —  quite  Yandykel" 
thought  the  Marquis,  while  he  uttered  bis  gratitude  for 
his  wife's  rescue  j  "  but  I  am  sure  he  will  do  soraothing 
bad  some  day — come  to  a  violent  death,  perhaps.  That 
physique — very  much  sol"  Which  possibly  was  a  com- 
placent source  of  gratification  to  his  lordship^  as  he  had 
just  come  m  on  a  tete-iirtete. 

Strathmore  received  his  thanks  with  that  cold  negligence 
which  bad  the  effect  of  making  him  cordially  disliked  ont 
of  bis  own  immediate  set,  and  lay  back  in  his  chair,  play- 
ing with  the  greyhound,  and  joining  now  and  then  in  the 
conversatioQ.  He  knew  that  this  woman ^s  beauty  stole 
on  him  despite  himself  j  when  her  magie  was  off  him  he 
bated  her  for  the  food  that  she  had  made  him  give  ber 
ranity  j  but  a  seductive  sensuousness  allured  him  in  her 
l^lorious  loveliness,  which,  though  he  rated  it  lightly, 
should  have  made  him  place  distance  betwixt  bim  and  its 
iubtle  temptation  —  betwixt  him  and  the  wife  of  Lord 
Vavasour.  A  weak  man  might  have  done  this,  and  been 
itrong }  Strathmore,  a  strong  man,  stayed,  contemptuous 
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fttid  defiant  of  the  weakuesB,  A  man  lesa  cool,  leas  ke*3mr 
less  Qoncbalant  of  all  dauger,  might  have  taken  warning; 
he  saw  no  danger  possible  in  it.  One  careless,  o^er-con- 
fident  turn  of  the  hand  may  mar  *^he  whole  of  the  statue 
which  the  sculptor  deems  plastic  as  clay  to  hie  will^  obe- 
dient  to  every  stroke  of  his  chisel  I  The  statue  that  Sti'atb- 
more  at  once  moulded  and  marred  was  bia  Life ;  the  statue 
which  we  all,  as  we  sketch  it,  endow  with  the  atrt'ngth  of 
the  MilOj  the  glory  of  the  Belvedere^  the  winged  bril- 
liance of  the  Perseus  1— which  ever  lies  at  its  best  j  when 
the  chiael  has  dropped  from  our  hands^  as  they  grow  power- 
leaB  and  paralyzed  with  death  j  like  the  mutilated  Torso, 
a  fragment  unfinished  and  broken,  food  for  the  ants  and 
worms,  buried  iu  sands  that  will  quickly  suck  it  down  from 
sight  or  memory,  with  but  touches  of  glory  and  of  value 
left  here  and  there,  only  faintly  serving  to  show  what  might 
have  been,  bad  we  had  time,  had  we  had  wisdom  I 

*'  Well,  wasn't  1  rigbt;  i&n*t  she  divine,  eb  ?"  said  Taldor 
to  him  that  day,  as  they  were  playing  billiards. 

"  She — who  ?  My  dear  fellow,  there  are  half  a  doaen 
divlnltiea  here  who  wear  the  ceatus  of  VenuSi  or  claim  it 
at  the  least  1     Be  a  little  more  definite!" 

*'  The  deuce  I  Who  should  I  mean  7  Nobody  can  hold 
a  candle  to  her.  Vavasour's  in  luck  to  have  a  wife  tha^ 
everybody  envies  him." 

*'  Dubious  luck  1"  said  Stratbraore,  sticking  bis  penknife 
through  his  cabana:  "A  wife  of  the  first  water,  like  a 
diamond  of  the  first  water,  is  rather  a  perilous  possession, 
lt*s  apt  to  be  disputed  by  too  uiany  owners!  You  can't 
ever  be  sure  the  wards  haven't  been  picked  and  the  jasket 
been  rifled!** 

"Exactly,"  said  Legard  :  "  Marriago  is  a  disagreeablo 
legsl  necessity  for  men  with  titles  and  entails,  and  the  best 
«olor  for  a  wife's  a  discreet  plainness  I  No  Bramah  call 
protect  you  so  effectually  as  an  ugly  physique ;  besides,  I 
shouldn't  think  it^a  bad  for  yourself  upon  prinetple  ;  if 
Lucretia's  unlovely  you  must  relish  Lais  and  her  graces 
ftU  the  more.  One  never  enjoys  a  good  omelette  at 
Vefour*8  so  much  as  after  an  ill-done  one  in  the  Grisons." 

**There*s  something  in  that,"  said  Yaldor,  reflectively: 
^But  then-— twelve  hours  with  an  ugly  woman  would  kill 
one  I     Why  are  any  of  them  ugly,  I  wonder  f    Tiicy  weri 
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ereated  on  purpose  for  us.  Wbat^s  the  good  of  giving  a& 
five  out  of  six,  as  wo  don't  like  them?     If  they  were  ali 

tiich  as  the  Vavasour,  now ^^  and  Taldor  pausedf  i". 

muto  contemplation  of  the  delicious  universal  eeraglio  tL^t 
might  then  be  commanded. 

**  The  Vavasonr^s  something  that  comes  once  in  a  oen* 
Uktj.  The  deuce  1  how  that  woman  does  fiirt!"  interrupted 
Dormer,  in  the  tone,  half  disgusted  half  admiring,  "^vith 
which  a  man  might  say  of  some  magnificent  drunkard^  like 
Firon,  '*  How  that  fellow  does  drink  I" 

Strathniore  sent  his  ball  to  make  a  ricochet  with  a  cer- 
tain impetus,  as  if  the  conversation  annoved  him,  and  dl4 
not  join  in  it, 

"If  fifty  naughty  stories  ain't  rife  about  her  beforn  next 
seaaon,  I'll  bet  you  a  thousand  to  one,"  went  on  Dc^tmBt, 
off'ering  his  wager  gcDerally,  but  nobody,  it  seemed,  having 
sufficient  confidence  in  her  ladyship  to  ^be  chivalrous 
enough  to  take  tt  up  I  *'  They  do  say  it's  only  flirtation — 
as  yet;  and  I  believe  she's  as  heartless  as  icj;  but  she 
does  horrible  mischief,  if  she^e  never  absolutely  *  compro- 
mised,'and  I  think  ihat^B  open  to  doubt  1  At  Biarritz, 
last  year  she  played  the  very  deuce  with  Marc  Lenoartson; 
you  remember  him  don't  you,  Strathniore  —  Austrian 
Cuirassiers,  you  know  ?  She  drew  him  on  and  on,  made 
him  follow  her  about  like  her  greyhound,  fooled  him  before 
everybody,  and  then  turned  him  off  coolly  for  the  Prince 
de  Vorhn,  and  laughed  at  him  with  a  blow  of  her  fan. 
Lennartson  had  lost  his  head  about  her,  and  he  shot  him- 
self through  the  brain  I  I  knew  that  for  a  factj  nothing 
but  that  woman  at  the  bottom  of  it  j  and  the  very  night  she 
heard  of  his  death  she  went  to  a  fancy  ball,  fluttering  about 
in  her  diamonds.     By  Jovel  it  was  too  bad,  wasn't  it?^' 

Strath  more  made  a  haphazard  carom,  with  his  coldest 
Bneer  upon  his  face ;  the  story  angered  him; 

"  My  dear  Dormer  f  if  a  man's  such  a  fool  as  to  *  follow 
m  woman  about  like  a  lapdog,'  whether  he  goes  out  of  the 
world  or  stays  in  it,  doesn't  matter  very  much,  I  think. 
Tours  is  a  romantic  story  j  it  would  charm  the  woQ>en, 
but,  pour  mot  I  I  must  fancy  there  were  some  heavy  debti 
hanging  over  Lennartson's  head,  or  some  more  rational 
reason  for  your  sentimental  finale,  I  don^t  credit  tboit 
things  quite  so  easilv  " 
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'*It  was  true,  wlietber  you  like  to  believe  it  or  not.*' 

Strathmore  lifted  his  eyebrows  aDd  dropped  the  subject; 
he  "would  have  said  it  did  not  interest  biro  1 

"What  a  voice  of  lamentation  there  was  in  Kamah  wheu 
Vavasour  married  ber^"  said  Beau  desert,  who  was  betting 
on  the  gBme :  "  The  women  had  made  snch  hard  running 
on  bim  all  over  Europe;  when  the  regular  troops  had. 
always  missed  fire^  it  was  a  horrid  blow  to  have  an  outstdi* 
ftkirmisher  knock  him  over  I  ^■ 

*'0f  course  !  Virtuous  women  love  to  take  in  band  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner  when  the  penitent  caa  give  them  a 
coronet;  they  arc  very  happy  to  be  takeWj  like  soda-water 
after  a  debauch  ^  if  the  debauchee  excuses  his  past  orgiea 
with  a  page  in  Burke.  There  wasn't  a  pr&cieuse  in 
England  that  wouldn^t  have  sold  her  pure  soul  to  the 
devil  and  the  Marquis  for  his  settlements.  The  morals 
of  monde  and  demi-monde  don't  differ  very  much,  after 
all ;  only  the  inferior  goods  are  content  with  Rue  de  la 
Paix  jewellery,  and  Lady  Vavasour  et  O^'  don't  let  them- 
selves go  under  anything  less  than  the  family  diamonds  1 " 
said  Strath  more,  with  his  coldest  sneen  It  gratified  him 
to  fling  the  sarcflsm  at  that  marriage  of  convenience, 
where  Helen  of  the  antelope  eyes  had  bartered  IierBelf 
for  the  gold  and  the  titles  of  gourmand  Menelaus  j  perhaps 
the  flash  and  sparkle  of  the  diamond  circlet  be  had  seeo 
among  the  roses,  added,  by  its  memory,  point  to  his 
irony, 

"Quite  right P*  laughed  Beaudesert.  "And  when  we 
have  to  pay  a  so  much  heavier  price  to  monde,  and  get 
so  much  better  amused  by  demi-monde^  how  the  deuce  can 
they  wonder  we  pi-efer  ease  to  imprisonment,  and  laisse^ 
faire  to  ilfaxdfaireV^ 

**  Perhaps  they  donH  wonder,  my  good  fellow,  and  iu 
that  lies  the  essence  of  their  pique  and  the  root  of  their 
philippics.  If  the  debatable  land^e  so  agreeable,  they  know 
F^ry  well  the  time  may  come  when  the  legitimate  king- 
doms will  be  left  altogether,"  laughed  Strath  more,  as  he 
went  back  to  his  game,  and,  Lady  Vavasour  not  beiDg 
there  to  spoil  it,  won  it,  as  he  piqued  himself  on  winniog 
r*.ost  things  that  be  tried  for  in  life,  from  billiards  upwards. 

As  he  finished  it,  a  servant  entered  to  tell  him  that  the 
boTses  were  coming  ronnd ;  be  had  promised  to  m^ke  one 
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of  a  rd^n^  partj  at  four  o^clock,  and  left  the  billJ&Fd-rcK  m 
with  Dormer  to  obey  the  summons. 

*'The  prettj  panther,  how  handsome  she  looks  t  She 
has  mercileas  griff es^  though,  and  her  graceful  play's  death 
to  those  who  play  with  her,"  said  Dormer,  under  bifl 
moustaches,  memories  of  Biarritz  rising  savagely  within 
him  as  they  passed  out  of  the  long  gallery  leading  from 
the  billiard-room  into  the  great  hall. 

The  "pretty  panther,"  as  he  called  ber,  was  just  at  that 
moment  standing  on  the  grand  staircase  with  some  men 
about  ber,  holding  her  jewelled  whip  in  one  hand,  and  the 
Tiole  folds  of  her  babit  in  the  other,  the  light  from  the 
long  range  of  stained  windows  falling  on  her,  and  on  the 
tapestried  arras,  the  damascened  armor,  and  the  dark  oak 
earv^ings  of  the  wall  behind  her,  Strathmore  glanced  at 
her,  and  gave  Dormer  his  coldest  laugh : 

"  Fearfully  poetic  yon  are  to-day,  Will !  Have  you  been 
§eratched  yourself?" 

"  No ;  but  you-re  about  to  be." 

"7?    You  don't  know  me  mnchj  my  good  fellow," 

"  Btit  T  know  HKR,  and  I  bet  you  five  to  one  that  she  is 
trying  to  play  the  deuce  with  you,  Strathmore." 

**  Let  ber  try  !  I  have  one  bet  pending  already  on  that 
event,  but  I'm  quite  willing  to  take  yours  too." 

"Glad  to  hear  it;  but  forewarned^s  forearmed,  yoa 
know," 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Strathmore,  with  that  negligent  cold- 
ness which  was  as  chilly  as  ice  :  "  but  when  I  need  counsel 
I  ask  for  it,  my  dear  Dormer.  It  is  a  dish  I  am  not  very 
fond  of  having  offered  me." 

His  eyes  bad  lightened  to  the  swift,  dark  anger  of  hii 
race  J  and  Dormer,  a  good-natured,  easy,  ladolent  fellow, 
accustomed  to  be  put  down  by  him,  and  to  be  silenced  by 
his  sneer,  held  his  peace  with  an  obedience,  the  relic  of 
their  old  Eton  days ;  while  Strathmore  joined  the  group 
on  the  staircase,  and,  by  a  nonchalant  finesse,  displaced 
the  others,  who  had  a  prior  claim  as  before  him  in  the 
field,  and  leading  her  out  into  the  court,  assisted  Lady 
Yavasour  to  mount  the  spirited  Spanish  mare  that  be  had 
admired  as  it  had  reared  with  ber,  when  he  bad  seen  the 
riding  party  from  the  distance  the  previous  day.  Assist- 
ance, indeed,  she  needed  little  j  an  inimitable  rider,  abe 
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ipraug,  tightly  as  a  bird  to  a  boiig'h,  to  ber  saddle  S  It  t? 
have  the  foot,  beaut! fell  as  Pompadour^a,  placed  oti  hip 
hand,  the  light  weight  leant  upon  him  for  an  instant,  the 
perfumed  hair  brush  near  him^  the  hand  touch  hi?  as  he 
put  the  reins  withia  it^  the  lipa  softly  thank  him  —  these 
made  a  service  bitterly  envied  to  Strathmore.  As  sh& 
dashed  oat  of  the  great  gates  of  the  court,  the  mare  rear- 
Ing^and  plunging  with  the  fire  of  its  Spanish  blood.  Lady 
Yavasour  had  uever  looked,  perhaps,  lovelieTj  with  her 
delicate  cheeks  i3iished  from  the  exertion  of  her  strength, 
her  light,  defiant  laugh  ringing  out,  her  eyes  flashing  with 
impatient  will.  Yet  for  one  moment  as  he  saw  ber  teeth 
clench  tightly,  her  eyes  g-ather  a  sinister  light,  her  whip 
cut  the  mare  with  ebarp,  sting'ing  strokes,  it  crossed  Strath- 
more's  mind  that  the  real  instiiict,  the  true  pleasure  of 
this  soft,  dazzling  woman  might  be,  after  all,  Cruelty — 
the  cruelty  of  the  young  cat  that  loves  to  see  the  wounded 
bird  flutter  and  ehriek  aiid  struggle  for  its  liberty,  with 
the  blood  dabbling  the  broken  wing,  and  to  let  it  go  for 
one  fleet,  mocking  moment,  and  then  to  seize  on  it  afresh, 
till  the  death-cry  rings  sharp  and  clear  upon  the  air,  and 
its  own  white  teeth  tear  asunder  the  quivering  flesh. 

The  fancy  crossed  him,  and  the  aversion,  amounting  ta 
almost  the  €treDgth  of  hatred,  which,  mingled  with  the 
fascination  that  Marion  Vavasour  had  for  him,  flamed  up 
in  all  its  bitterness.  "  She  danced  in  her  diamonds  the 
night  that  poor  devil  shot  himself  1"  he  thought^  '*  I  dare 
say.     What  fools  men  are  to  let  a  woman  play  with  them." 

But  twenty  minutes  after,  Lady  Vavasour  turned  her 
head  towards  him  with  her  brightest  smile  :  *'  Lord  Cecil, 
yon  are  onr  cicerone ;  which  way  leads  to  the  Br^che  du 
Gaston  ?'*  And  as  he  spurred  his  horse  to  overtake  her^ 
and  cantered  on  by  her  side,  the  wiser  thought  was  forgot, 
the  danger  that  was  in  this  woman  served  but  to  give 
piquance  to  ber  beauty,  as  the  thorns  of  the  rose  which 
pique  those  who  delight  to  gather  it;  and  as  though  she 
had  divined  the  verdict  that  his  reason  was  giving  against 
her,  she  chained  him  to  her  side  during  the  ride,  and  had 
all  that  softness  of  manner  whii'h,  when  she  chose  to 
assume  it,  would  have  made  the  testimony  of  men  and' 
angels  weigh  nothing  against  Marion,  Lady  Vavasour  1 

"So  if  1  come  to  Enjiland  this  year,  as  Ladv  Roan- 
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desert  tries  to  persuade  me,  you  will  be  prepared  to  do 
me  the  honors  of  White  Ladies  ?"  slje  said,  laughing,  to 
him  an  hour  afterwards,  as,  having  outstripped  the  rest 
of  the  party,  they  rode  through  a  wagon-way  that  rah 
under  the  shelter  of  the  hills,  with  the  wild  vine  cluster- 
ing in  rich  luxuriance  from  bough  to  bough,  and  the  glow- 
i3i(r  light  slanting  in,  to  turn  the  moss  into  gold,  and 
bnmish  tb«  ripening  grapes  into  bloom. 

"  But  loo  gladly !  Since  the  Reine  Blanche  was  received 
there  the  Abbey  will  never  have  sheltered  so  fair  a  guest 
But  Mary  Stuart  came  to  us  as  a  captive ;  you  will  come 
as  a  captor  omnipotent  I  Your  sceptre  rests  on  a  sway 
that  men  cannot  break,  and  your  kingdom  lies  in  a  power 
more  potent  than  mailed  might " 

"Ah  !"  she  said,  softly  and  mournfully,  "but  don't  you 
know  the  Reine  Blanche  had  my  sceptre  and  my  kingdom 
too,  and  yet — her  hair  whitened  and  her  head  was  bent 
to  the  block  1  She  was  a  captive  at  White  Ladies  ?  and 
I  dare  say  my  lord  of  Strathmore  was  a  courtly  but  a 
pitiless  gaoler,  had  many  a  courtier-phrase  upon  his 
tongue,  but  never  relented  to  mercy!  What  a  triste 
souvenir !  I  shall  be  afraid  to  come  there ;  perhaps  you 
will  imprison  me !" 

Strathmore  bent  down  in  his  saddle  and  looked  into  her 
eyes,  while  his  own  grew  dark  and  brilliant,  and  the  cold- 
ness of  his  face  softened.  Was  it  the  warmth  flung  on  it 
from  above  by  the  amber  sunlight  that  was  streaming 
through  the  vine-leaves  and  the  purpling  grapes  ? 

"That  I  shall  be  tempted,  I  would  not  deny  I  Who 
could,  who  spoke  truth  ?" 

The  reins  drooped  on  their  horses'  necks,  they  paced 
slowly  over  the  yielding  mosses,  their  speed  slackening, 
their  voices  softening,  under  the  leafy  boughs  and  the 
tangled  tendrils  of  the  drooping  vines ;  the  warm  sun  fell 
between  the  stems  of  the  trees,  the  leaves  were  stirless  io 
the  sultry  air,  the  birds  sang  with  subdued  music  in  the 
woodland  shadow — and  they  rode  onwards,  as  in  the  dayi 
of  the  past  Launcelot  and  Guinevere  rode  through  tlie 
jilent  aisles  and  forest  shades  of  Royal  Broceliande. 
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TUB   WIAYINO  Of   THE  GOIUEN    SeCTTLB. 


BsEriE  Erroll  sat  at  the  head  of  the  dinEer-t&ble  M 
White  Ladies  with  other  spirits  lilie  himself,  keeping  the 
houae  open,  as  he  had  been  bidden  to  do  by  bi^^  absent 
host  JQ  the  first  week  of  September.  Dinner  was  jnst 
over,  and  the  Sabreur  lay  back  in  his  chair,  lazily  peeling 
ft  nectarine,  recommending  the  Marcobruu  to  Laagley  of 
the  Twelfth,  vowing  it  was  deucedly  warm,  and  lamenting 
pathetically  that  Strath  more  would  prefer  the  click  of  the 
roulette-ball  to  the  glorieB  of  the  open,  the  pleasures  of 
Pair  et  passe  to  those  of  the  stubble,  and  forsake  White 
Ladies  thus  perpetually  for  the  Continent, 

Some  half-dozen  men  were  down  with  him  for  the 
shooting  ;  Strathmore  had  always  bade  him  look  on  White 
Ladies  m  though  it  were  his  own  home,  to  ope  a  to  whom 
he  would  J  and  they  were  chatting  over  their  grapes, 
peaches,  and  comet  wines  this  warm,  mellow  September 
evening,  while  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell  acrois 
Erroll's  fair  frank  face  as  they  slanted  through  the  painted 
windows  of  the  dimng-hall,  where  the  scutcheon  of  the 
Strathmores  was  blazoned,  with  their  merciless  inottOp 
''Slay  I  and  spare  not  I"  radiant  in  gold  ami  gules. 

*'  We  don't  want  women  in  September,"  Rockinghaoa 
of  the  Guards  was  observing,  with  more  truth,  perhaps, 
than  jioJiteness  i  '*  Tbey^re  delightful  in  their  season^  but 
whei:  we  Ye  shooting  we  Ye  better  without  'em  I  Paullet 
took  Valerie  Brown  and  that  lot  down  to  Market  Har- 
borough  last  season^  and  we  were  positively  ruined  bj 
^eml  Champagne  suppers  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  a]l 
the  rest  of  it^  put  us  sbockingly  out  of  condition  j  we  were 
hardly  in  ai  a  death,  any  one  of  us,  all  thanks  to  thoae 
confounded  women " 

*'Phyrne  v.  the  Pytchleyl     St.  John^s  Wood  morale 

apoiling  Northamptonshire  runs  I     You  should  write  a 

'  Tract  for  the  Times^  on  it ;  a  '  Wiirning  to  the  Pink  not 

to  trite  with  the  Rouge,'  '■  laughed  the  Sabreur,  pouring 
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himself  out  some  Rhenish:  "Well,  thank  God,  Td  saffef 
deterioration  any  day  from  that  quarter.  A  bright-eyed 
brune  is  better  than  a  brush  any  day,  and  two  good  things 
can't  spoil  one  another.  I  say,  Phil,  did  you  see  in  the 
papers  thet  Jack  Temple's  run  away  with  Ferrars's  wife  f " 

"  Never  read  the  papers,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Dan  vera : 
"  Froth  in  the  leaders,  gall  in  the  debates,  acid  in  the  ci 
dits,  and  flummery  in  the  Court  news,  make  an  ollap^drida 
that  don't  suit  my  digestion.  Poor  Jack  I  what  could  he 
be  thinking  of?  She  weighs  nine  stone,  and  is  shockingly 
sallow  in  the  daylight " 

Dan  vers  stopped,  the  dogs  gave  tongue,  the  man  hand- 
ing the  coflTee  round  paused  in  his  duty,  Waveriey  looked 
up  from  his  olives,  Rockingham  dropped  half  a  dozen 
almond  soufflees  on  to  a  terrier's  nose,  Erroll  sprang  from 
his  chair:  "My  dear  fellow!  By  Jove  I  how  glorious  I" 
And,  as  the  groom  of  the  chambers  flung  the  door  wide 
open,  Strathmore  entered  his  own  dining-hall,  unannounced 
and  unexpected. 

"Keep  your  seat,  old  fellow  I  You  or  I,  what  does  it 
matter  which?"  he  laughed,  as  he  shook  the  Sabrenr's 
hand,  and  forced  him  back  into  the  chair  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  looking  on  his  old  Eton  chum  with  a  warmer 
glance  than  women  had  ever  won  from  him,  as  the  other 
men  gathered  round  to  greet  him :  "  How  are  you  all  1 
Who's  shockingly  sallow  by  the  daylight,  Phil  f  Nobody 
you've  brought  down  here,  I  hope,  is  it?  Sit  where  you 
are,  Bertie.     I'm  your  giiest  to-night,  sHl  vous  plait  /" 

With  which  Strathmore,  refusing  to  take  the  head  of 
his  table,  and  looking  with  eyes  of  love  upon  Erroll,  sank 
into  an  empty  chair,  told  the  servants  to  bring  him  some 
soup,  and  sat  down  at  White  Ladies  as  though  hvj  had 
never  left  it.  He  had  arrived  only  some  half-hour  before, 
but  had  gone  straight  up  to  his  own  room,  forbidding  the 
groom  of  the  chambers  to  disturb  the  dinner-party  by 
announcing  his  arrival. 

"  My  dear  old  fellow,  this  is  prime !  How  are  you,  Cis?" 
said  Erroll,  lying  back  to  look  at  Strathmore  with  an  un- 
utterable satisfaction,  fully  conten4i  to  give  up  his  pro 
tempore  ownership  of  White  Ladies  to  see  his  friend  back 
again. 
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"All  right,  old  hoy.  Yoo're  astonished  to  see  a  e  to* 
uigbt,  Bertie  f" 

**B7  Jove  I  am  1     I  thouglit  you  were  at  Baden?'' 

"  I  was  at  Baden.  I  only  left  on  Tuesdaj,  and  shouldn't 
have  left  then  but  I  bad  aaked  some  people  here,  and  given 
them  carte  blanche  to  fix  their  own  time,  and  they  fixed  it 
At  such  a  short  notice,  tbat  I  had  only  just  days  enough  to 
cDine  over  to  receive  them.  It  wasn^t  worth  while  to  writer 
as  I  should  have  come  with  the  mail-hag," 

*'Are  there  any  women  coming?"  asked  Kockingham, 
with  prophetic  pitU  de  mPmime, 

"Some.    Why?" 

"Nothings  on! J  I  hate  the  sex  in  Septemberj"  muttered 
the  unlucky  victim  to  Yalerie  Brown  and  "  that  lot "  in 
the  shires  i  "  So  your  Jack  of  Trumps  colt  dido^t  win  the 
Prix  du  Foret  Noir?" 

"  No ;  oalj  came  a  good  third.  I  rode  Starlight  myself 
for  the  Ragtatt;  we  did  the  distance  very  nicely." 

"  By  Jove  you  did,  and  gave  Ninette  a  dress  of  your 
colors,  I  saw  in  the  Post   How^s  the  pretty  bouqueti&re  ?" 

*'  Handsome  as  ever*  She  asked  for  you^  Errotl  j  I  don't 
think  there's  one  of  the  Jockey  Club  who  cats  yoa  out 
with  her  She  looked  very  charming  in  the  scarlet  and 
white.  A  poor  devil  of  an  Englishman  shot  himself  oa 
Monday  night,  after  losing  his  last  Nap,  but  all  Baden  was 
too  occupied  with  Prineesse  Marie  Yolgaronski's  desperate 
engouemenl  of  a  young  Tuscan  composer  to  pay  much  at- 
tention. It^B  quite  Pauline  Bonap  irte  and  Blangini  over 
again.  She's  a  striking  looking  woman,  but  I  don^t  care 
for  those  Petersburgh  beauties,  they 're  too  olive." 

*'Ah,  by  George,  Strath!  you  put  me  in  mind/'  inter- 
rupted Erroll,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  retriever  scenting 
%  wild  duck  :  "  you  said  you  saw  Lady  Vavasour  in 
Pftris?*' 

''So  I  did." 

''  Well !    What's  she  like  ?    Have  you  seen  her  again?'' 

**  Oh  yoB.     She's  been  staying  at  Vernon^eaux." 

**  The  deuce  she  has  1  and  you  never  said  so  ?  What  do 
TOn  think  of  her — how  do  you  like  her — what  style ?'' 

•  My  dear  fellow,  don't  ask  me  to  describe  a  woman  I*' 
iutf'rrupted  Strathmore,  indifferently :  "  They  are  like 
kaleidoscopes^  and  have  a  thousand  phases,  alf  pretty  for 
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the  time;,  but  never  to  be  caught,  and  always  changed 
when  a  new  eye's  on  them." 

"Hang  you!"  swore  Erroll:  "You  wrote  jjst  enough  to 
intriguer  one  about  her,  and  now  shove  one  off  with  an 
epigram  1  Come,  is  she  the  atrocious  coquette  they  all  say?" 

"All  women  are  coquettes,  except  plain  ones,  who  make 
ft  virtue  of  a  renunciation  that's  de  rigueur,  and  hate  their 
virtue  (like  most  other  people)  while  they  brag  of  it  I" 

"  Confound  you !  I  don't  ask  about  all  women,  onlj 
about  one.  You  set  out  with  a  dreadful  prejudice  against 
her;  you'd  seen  her  at  one  masked  ball,  and  wrote  me 
word  on  the  strength  of  it  that  you  thought  it  particularly 
lucky  that  the  Marquis  was  of  elastic  principles,  and  that 
you  didn't  envy  him  his  wife,  because  her  mouth,  though 
perfection,  would  whisper  too  many  infidelities  to  please 
you !" 

A  dark  shadow  of  impatient,  intolerant  annoyance 
passed  over  Strathmore's  face,  and  glanced  into  his  eyes 
for  an  instant  as  the  sun  fell  on  it,  slanting  through  the 
"Slay!  and  spare  not!"  of  the  motto  blazoned  on  the 
painted  panes ;  but  there  was  no  trace  left  of  anger  as  he 
looked  up  and  laughed  slightly : 

"I  dare  say  it  is  particularly  lucky  the  Marquis  has 
elastic  conjugal  principles ;  it's  lucky  for  any  husband  that 
has  a  handsome  wife,  and  yet  likes  to  live  in  peace  with 
his  brethren.  Lady  Vavasour  is  a  very  exquisite  beauty, 
there's  no  disputing  that ;  you'll  rave  of  her,  Bertie ;  at 
the  same  time,  I  never  heard  beauty  reckoned  as  the  best 
guarantee  for  marital  fidelity !" 

"  The  devil — not  exactly  1"  said  Scrope  Waverley.  "The 
Vavasour's  the  most  abominable  coquette — shocking,  on 
my  honour,  isn't  she,  Strathmore  ?  Be  warm  as  the  tropics 
on  you  one  minute,  and  cold  as  the  poles  the  next." 

Strathmore  looked  at  him  with  his  chilliest  contempt : 

••  Perhaps  you  have  sufl'ered !  Acrimony  generallr  be» 
speaks  adversity.  Not  having  been  the  subject  of  her 
ladyship's  caprices,  I  cannot  compare  notes  with  you, 
Scrope,  nor  yet  back  your  experience,  though — bx  y«nr 
case — I  don't  doubt  any  part  of  them,  except  that  yon 
ever  basked  much  in  the  tropics  !" 

Waverley  looked  sulky  as  he  picked  over  his  olivesr  not 
ouite  certain  how  to  take  the  shot  that  had  told  in  a  rery 
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sore  spot ;  while  Erroll,  ever  good  natured,  and  who  :ould 
DO  more  take  pleasure  in  making  a  man  smart  than  a  dog 
wince,  turned  the  aubjectp  and  postponing  his  oTvn  curi- 
osity, aeked  Strath  more  who  the  people  were  that  were 
Homing  f 

"Who?  Oh,  some  of  the  Yernon^eaux set,"  answered 
fitrathmore,  taking  a  Manilla  out  of  the  little  silver  wagon: 
"  The  De  Ruelles,  the  BeaudesertB,  Madame  de  Cevillac, 
T.>ur  old  friend  Lady  Camelot,  and^ — Ladj  Yavasonr." 

He  paused  a  moment  before  he  added  her  name,  but 
then  spoke  it  ludiiferently  enough. 

**  The  Yavaaoar  I"  echoed  Erroll  and  all  the  other  men 
with  him  :     **  By  Jove  I  Strath,  jou  don't  mean  it  I" 

it  y^}ij  should  I  not  mean  it?^' 

"  The  YavaBOur  ?  By  Heaven  1"  ejaeulated  the  Sabreur, 
stroking  his  moustache  in  beatified  astonishment :  ''  I 
thought  you  didn't  like  her,  Cis  f " 

'*  I  don't  think  I  ever  said  so  ?  De  plus,  she  invited 
herself,  and  reigning  heanties  are  like  reigning  fashions^ — 
one  must  obey  them," 

"  Does  the  Marquis  come  too  P* 

**  God  forbid  1  At  least,  he  comes  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
only  en  route  to  the  Sprudel  to  'care  his  dispepsia.  Like 
the  Roman,  he  goes  to  a  bath  that  he  may  come  back  for 
a  banquet,'- 

"  And  leaves  his  wife  a  droit  de  chasse  in  his  absence  f " 
laughed  Errolh  "  But  the  idea  of  keeping  that  to  yourself 
all  this  time,  letting  us  talk  of  her  and  never  telling  us! 
What  an  odd  fellow  you  are  I  You  called  her  a  sorceress, 
and  said  she  tried  her  wiles  on  jou  at  the  Luilhiers's  ball 
Has  she  bewitched  even  you,  old  fellow?" 

^'Ifl^ot  exactly  I''  said  Stratbmore — his  tone  was  more 
contemptuously  cold  than  he  had  ever  used  to  Erroll-* 
**but  I  like  beauty  as  I  like  a  good  Titian,  a  good  claret, 
a  good  opera,  a  good  racer.  Who  doesn't  ?  To  hear  j  '>n, 
Bertie,  one  would  certainly  think  no  woman  had  ever  bct^a 
entertained  at  White  Ladies  since  Mary  Stuart  I  If  Lady 
Yavasour  wished  to  come  here  with  Beatrix  Beaudesert, 
could  I  say  I  wouldn't  have  her?  Besides,  I  had  no  wish 
to  say  so  J  she  is  very  charming.  By-the-by,  Phi)  who 
w9tB  that  you  were  talking  about  when  I  came  id,  vho*« 
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iial]<jw  in   the  daylight— most  blondes  are  that,  thfiigh, 

after  twenty  ?" 

He  Bpoke  so  carelessly^  b^  he  lay  back  in  bis  cbair,  that 
not  a  man  present,  guessed  that  the  name  of  Marion  Yava* 
BOUT  was  anything  more  to  him  than  the  oames  of  fifty 
fair  women,  who  bad  been^  season  after  season,  recipienta 
of  the  state]]"  hospitalities  of  White  Ladies ;  except,  indeed. 
Err  oil  I  who  looked  at  him  with  a  pnzzled  look  clouding 
hie  clear  agtire  eyes^  and  drank  his  coffee  in  silence.  He, 
the  sworn  Squire  of  Dames,  who  worshipped  eveiytbing 
feminine  that  crossed  bis  path,  felt  a  vague  dislike  rise  np 
in  him  against  this  witching  beauty,  whom  Stratbmore 
denied  had  had  charm  for  bim,  and  yet  who  was  bidden 
beneath  the  roof  of  Whit«  Ladies. 

That  nigbtj  when  they  bad  left  the  sraoking-room, 
Stratbmore,  sitting  alone  in  his  own  room,  though tfnl  yet 
listless,  with  a  restless  indifference  which  bad  grown  on 
him  of  late,  and  which  he  bad  vainly  doctored  with  very 
beary  betting  at  Baden,  and  dangerous  coups  de  hazard 
at  roulette,  threw  open  his  despatch-box  and  took  out  a 
little  note^ — a  note  which  was  not  very  many  lines,  which 
placed  bis  title  before  bis  name,  and  which  was  chiefly 
gayj  mischievous  badinage  and  pretty  command,  with  but 
here  and  there  touches  of  something  deeper,  and  these 
only  deepened  to  friendship.  Yet  this  letter  bad  sufficed 
to  bring  him  from  Baden  at  its  bidding;  it  bad  been  looked 
at  many  times,  where  no  other  note  addressed  to  bim  had 
ever  served  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  light  bis  cigar, 
and  it  had  a  fascination  for  him  which  no  words  written 
by  a  woman^B  hand  had  ever  claimed,  for  it  was  signed — 
*' Marion  Yavasour  and  Yaux."  Letters  have  a  strange 
glamour! — with  this,  the  sweet  mocking  voice  echoed  in 
his  ear,  the  smile  of  the  dar]t  antelope  eyes  laughed  into 
bis,  the  fragrance  of  the  amber  bair  floated  past  bim,  and 
he  flung  the  note  back  into  its  reating-plase  with  a  fiercf 
oath— be  bated  the  senseless  paper  1  For  be  bated  the 
hot,  iuBidions  passion  that  was  creeping  into  his  blood,  and 
that,  in  night  and  solitude,  wreathed  round  bim  ag  the 
serpent  folds  round  the  Laoeoon,  sapping  his  strength,  and 
only  twisting  closer  and  closer  with  each  effort  to  thrust 
it  aside  J  the  passion  that  would  make  him  the  slave  of  a 
woman,  the  vassal  of  a  smile,  the  bond-servant  of  a  kiBsl 
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In  the  simplest  trifles  Strath  more  was  remarkable  for 
an  nnfiworYvng  tetiacity  to  troth ^  too  proud  a  man  not  to 
hold  his  word  his  bond  even  in  ordinary  colloquial  inter- 
course-, yet  that  night,  when  denying  to  Erroll  that  she 
had  any  sway  over  him,  he  had  for  the  onjy  time  io  Ids 
life  lied.  It  was  the  first  trivial  unnoticed  step  of  the 
downward  course  that  he  was  even  now  commencing,  as 
the  first  unperceived  loosening  of  the  snow  is  the  signal 
for  the  downward  sweep  of  the  avalanche. 

Marion  Vavaeour  had  a  power  over  him  such  as  zo 
woman  had  ever  gained  before  her;  the  strange  force, 
with  wbich  absolute  hatred  mingled  with  the  charm  her 
beauty  had  over  his  senses,  served  only  to  heighten  and 
give  it  a  sting  which  excited  and  oDthralled  a  man^  whom 
a  tamer  or  wiser  love  would  never  have  governed.  Strath- 
more  had  stayed  on  at  Yernon^eaux,  voluntarily  remaining 
in  the  danger,  which  a  weaker  man  would,  or  might  at 
least,  have  fled  from  while  there  was  yet  time ;  finding  in 
this  new  beguilement,  this  worn  an  ^s  intoxicating  loveliness, 
a  spell,  subtle  and  resistlese,  the  same  dazzling,  sensuous 
delight  as  lies  in  a  soft  Bacchante  of  Coustou*s  golden 
chisel,  or  a  voluptuous  riveuse  warm  with  the  rich  varied 
colors  of  the  canvas  of  Greuze.  Constantly  in  her  society, 
meeting  her  alone  in  the  freshness  of  the  early  morning, 
etrolling  with  her  at  evening  under  the  trcllised  roofing  of 
the  vines,  bowing  to  the  sway  of  her  coquetries  in  the 
salon  where  she  held  her  gay  omnipotent  reigt-,  Strath- 
more  did  not  dispute  the  "destiny''  which  she  had  said 
had  decreed  them  to  be^  friends.  For  him,  too,  she  bad 
her  most  certain  and  most  dangerous  charm;  capricious, 
mutable,  scattering  her  coquetries  d  pleines  mains ^  as  the 
Hours  of  Corregio  scatter  their  roses;  she  bad  a  softneBB^ 
fi  sadneps,  a  tenderness,  I  call  it — she  termed  it  a  *'  friend- 
ship"— for  nnd  with  Stratbmore  which  seemed  to  bespeak 
that  something  warmer  than  vanity,  something  deeper 
than  mere  pride  of  conquest,  might  be  awakening  in  her 
Amtd&t  the  largesse  of  adoration  that  she  levied  from  all 
who  came  within  sight  of  her  brilliant  banner,  which  flul- 
Uered  with  its  audacious  motto,  "Jc  regne  partoui,^^  from 
north  to  south,  from  east 'to  west;  she  made  a  dislinetlou 
towAT'ls  the  man  who  had  saved  her  life  at  the  Vigil  of 
St  Tobn,  which  gave  good  ground  for  attributing  aprefe^ 
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eoee  thfl^t  every  nma,  from  Moo  sign  ore  YillaflBr  d^rwii* 
wards,  bitterlT  envied  bim  as  they  began  to  yield  place  to 
him  as  of  necessity^  and  to  couple  hia  name  with  hers  in 
the  card-room  or  smoking-room^  when  neither  he  nor  tbe 
Marquii  was  present.  The  latter  was  the  only  one  at 
Venion^eaux  who  never  troubled  bis  head  which  way  his 
Marchioness's  caprices  might  be  turning;  it  was  a  niatter 
of  profound  indifference  to  bim,  and  he  dozed,  and  read 
French  novels,  and  played  4cart6,  and  discussed  Part  de 
gouit  ind  let  his  wife  go  on  her  own  ways,  lite  a  gentle- 
man of  breeding'  who  did  as  he  would  be  done  by. 

Half  hating  her,  half  beguiled  by  her,  one  hour  accredit* 
ing  to  her  all  the  velvet  treachery,  the  wanton  cruelty  of 
the  panther;  the  nest,  Bubdued  by  that  sensuous  charm 
which  he  bad  little  wish  and  less  will  to  resist;  one  instant^ 
bitterly  contemptuous  on  the  witchery  that  made  bis  pulse 
beat  quicker  at  the  mere  fragrance  of  a  womau^s  hair; 
another  seeking  with  all  the  skill  the  world  had  taught 
him^  to  make  the  softened  glance  of  her  eyes  deepen  into 
tenderness  —  so  the  golden  shuttle  of  a  woman's  power 
had  woven  its  woof  and  wound  its  web  round  Stratbmoi^e, 
and  BO  he  had  courted,  eren  while  be  rebelled  from,  ita 
enchanted  toils.  And  just  at  the  very  moment  whea  the 
surest  meshes  of  its  twisted  threads  were  entangling  round 
him,  when  he  was  first  beginning  to  feel  it  a  Decessity  to 
be  in  her  presence— just  tbeOj  Lady  Vavasour  left  Ternon- 
5eaux,  Without  announcement,  without  preparation,  sh^ 
went  J  carefully  avoiding  any  tele-A-me  farewell,  bidding 
him  ''a,u  revoir"  with  laughing  negligence  in  a  crowded 
salon,  with  an  indifference  wbich  Stratbmore  was  not  slow 
to  simulate  m  imitation.  Yet  that  adieu,  by  its  very 
fivoidance  of  him,  by  its  very  abandonment  of  that  iendre^^'i' 
which  she  used  as  her  habitual  weapon  of  war,  toli  him^ 
by  his  experience  of  women,  might  equally  mean  cQe 
of  two  things ;  that  she  felt  nothing,  or — felt  too  much  I 
Which  f  The  question  was  left  open,  and  pursued  him 
ceaselessly  f  nothing  in  his  life  bad  ever  haunted  bim  so 
persistently  nn  that  single  doubt.  I  believe  that  weeks, 
months  spent  in  her  presence,  would  not  have  rooted  her 
in  his  memory  so  firmly  as  that  well-timed  abseocei  that 
insoluble  uncertainty.  Away  from  her,  it  was  in  vain 
ttat  he  contemned^  as  he  did  with  bitter  irony,  with  piti* 
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kia  FADCOur,  ber  coquetries  and  hev  caprlcei ;  or  merei^ 
lessly  dissected  her  faults,  her  foibles,  and  her  fasx^inationa — 
her  power  had  began  I  Insecurity  is  to  passion  as  the 
wind  to  the  flame^without  the  cold  breezo  wafted  to  it, 
the  embers  wonid  have  faded  fa.st,  and  never  flared  up 
into  life ;  with  the  rush  of  the  cooler  air  the  fire  leaps 
into  flame,  and  its  lust  is  not  sated  till  it  has  destroyed  all 
before  it. 

The  Strath  mores  of  White  Ladies  bad  never  iored  the 
women  who  had  slept  innocently  on  their  hearts,  atid  laid 
their  pnre  lives  within  their  keeping  j  the  only  passioa 
that  had  ever  roused  them  had  been  some  fierce  forbiddea 
desire,  and  the  guilty  leaven  of  the  dead  race  was  alive  in 
the  man  who  bore  their  name  and  their  features.  Prom 
Vernon ^eaux  Strathmore  went  to  Baden,  aod  if  any  feeling 
was  strong  in  him  towards  the  woman  whose  beauty, 
when  the  scarlet  flowers  bound  her  amber  hair,  had  made 
him  think  of  Fred^onde,  of  Sifrld,  of  Lnereziai  of  every 
living  Oirce  who  bad  drawn  men  downward  by  the  witch- 
ing gleam  of  her  white  arms  till  they  lost  all  likeness  of 
themselves,  and  sank  into  an  abyss  whence  they  could 
never  more  rise  again  into  the  pure  light  left  for  ever  at 
her  bidding;  he  would  have  saidj  and  perhaps  said  rightly, 
that  it  was — hatred.  If  pity  be  akin  to  love,  believe  me 
passion  is  as  often  allied  to  hate  I  It  would  slay  what  it 
vainly  covets ;  if  it  cannot  kiss  the  lips  it  woos,  it  would 
blur  them  out  of  all  beanty  by  a  blow ;  what  it  seeks  so 
fiercely,  it  loathes  for  the  pain  of  its  own  unslaked  desire ; 
and  what  it  is  forbidden  to  enjoy,  it  would  thrust  away 
out  of  its  own,  and  other  eyes,  into  the  darkness  of  an 
absolute,  or  of  a  living  death  j  with  the  hatred  of  Amnon, 
to  the  tomb  of  Heloise  ! 

Such  was  the  passion  now  wakening  in  Stratbmorej 
fthich,  whilst  it  made  him  hate  the  woman  who  fascinated 
and  blinded  him,  because  he  knew  that  the  softness  of 
Bttch  hours  as  that  upon  the  rose- terrace  was  but  a  more 
fatal  phase  of  her  brilliant  and  studied  coquetries^  wer« 
but  the  shadows  which,  with  a  cunning  art  she  threw  in, 
to  heighten  a  dazzling  picture,  had  still  made  bim  leave 
Baden  the  instant  that  the  note  he  now  duog  aside  ha.! 
reached  him — the  note  which  accepted  hia  invitation  afi"esL 
13  K 
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and  eelected  White  Ladies  from  amidst  a  handled  ^ther 
places  that  were  open  to  the  honor  of  her  latljehip's  bright 
and  sovereign  preseace. 

In  his  own  room  that  night  he  read  over  the  delicate, 
fragraat  letter  that  had  made  him  leave  Baden  (and  would 
have  made  him  leave  Paradise  I),  and  with  an  oath  threw 
it  away  from  him,  as  though  it  were  tainted  with  poison. 
He  hated  the  mad  fooPs  delight  that  lay  in  it  for  him 
becauBe  her  hand  had  touched  it,  yet  he  longed  with 
ungovernable  desire  to  feel  that  hand  lie  once  more  within 
hi&  own ;  and  Strathmore,  who  held  that  he  could  mould 
his  life  like  plastic  clay  into  any  shape  that  pleased  him, 
did  not  seek  to  inquire  whether  the  clay  would  break  or 
harden  in  the  fire  which  was  beginning  to  seethe  and  coil 
around  it  1 

As  he  flung  the  letter  away  and  rose,  he  pulled  back  the 
curtaiDs  of  the  window  nearest  him,  and  threw  one  of  ita 
casements  open.  He  felt  impatient  for  the  air,  impatient 
with  himself,  intolerant  with  all  the  world  I  The  night 
was  very  hot,  and  he  stood  looking  out  for  awhile  into  the 
moonlight.  The  scene  was  lovely  enough,  and  the  old 
monastic  lands,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  were  his  own;  but 
Strathmore,  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  looked  little  at 
the  landscape;  it  was  a  mere  hazard  that  the  figure  of  a 
man  erossiog  the  turf  caught  his  eye, 

*'A  poacher  as  near  the  house  as  that?  impossible  I 
That  Knightswood  gang  are  the  very  deuce  for  audacity, 
but  even  they^d  never  - — *^  he  thought,  as  he  leaned  oui 
to  get  a  good  look  at  the  intruder ;  in  the  clear  white  light 
the  form,  though  distant,  was  distinct  enough,  and  the  red 
end  of  a  cigar,  as  it  moved  through  the  gloom^  sparkled 
like  a  glow-worm. 

Strathmore  looked  hard  at  the  mysterious  shadow  UU  It 
had  gone  out  of  the  moonlight  into  the  deep  shade  of  m 
cluster  of  elms. 

**  By  Jove  1  Erroll,  as  I  live  1  Another  of  my  tenant^! 
daughters  come  to  grief,  I  suppose  I  What  a  fbllow  he  is  j 
Lf  he's  away  from  I'hya  of  the  Bijou  Yilla,  he  takes  up 
with  Phyllis  of  the  Home-farm  I  I  wonder  how  cider 
tastes,  faulting  champagne  ?  rather  flat  and  terribly  homely, 
I  should  fancy;  better  than  nothing,  tfaongh,  J  supp^«i«, 
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for  the  Sttbreur,  Well,  it'i  &  vQty  nice  night  for  an  er.:»ti6 
tdventQre*     Byron's  quite  right — 

*The  deyil'B  in  t]i«  moon  for  misoMef; 

.     ,     .     .     ,     there  is  not  a  day* 

Til©  longest,  not  th©  twentj^first  of  JuQ&r 

Seca  half  the  business  in  a  wicked  way 

On  which  three  single  hours  of  moonshine  Bmile^» 

And  thon  she  looks  so  modest  all  the  while  !* 

He  migbt  haye  said^  too,  th&t  id  that  respect  the  woineii 

who  make  the  mischief  are  like  the  moon  that  looks  on  it  I 
Chaste  Biaaa  of  the  skies,  or  of  the  eex,  onlj  Telia  that 
she  may  lend  herself— to  something  naughty  I" 

With  which  reflection  Strathmore  shut  the  window 
down  and  rang  for  his  Albanian ,  gi^iog  ^^  more  thought 
to  ErrolPs  moonlight  errand.  Long  afterwards,  when  it 
formed  a  link  in  that  chain  which  his  own  passions  forged 
about  his  life,  the  remembrance  of  this  September  night 
came  baek  to  htm. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

IIATHERY   SEEDS  THAT   WERE   FREIGH'TED   WITH   FRUTT  Of 
THE  FUTURE. 


*'  It  tras  fine  moonlight,  last  night,  my  dear  fellow,  and 
Hampshire  '  moon  rakers^  do  go  fishing  after  contraband 
goods,  au  clair  de  la  lune,  but  I  didn't  know  you  belonged 
to  the  fraternity,  Bertie  ^*  said  Strathmore,  the  next  evening, 
as  they  walked  home  DruBhing  through  the  ferns,  after  a 
good  day  out  in  the  open. 

Erroll  turned  with  a  certain  dismay  ;  the  Sabreur,  though 
in  the  teeth  of  a  convicted  wickedness  he  would  stroke  his 
moustache  with  the  blandest  piail^lf  look  of  innocence, 
waa  thrown  a  little  off  his  guard,  and  confidence  was  such 
a  habit  with  him  with  Strathmore,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
get  out  of  it, 

'*  The  dituce,  Strath^  you're  as  bad  as  a  detective  I  Im 
mannured,  plaintively :    *'  Wbere  did  you  see  me  V^ 
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*'  Whore  you  were  verj  easily  to  be  seen^  my  dear  fellow^ 

as  I  told  you  once  before.  If  you  walk  about  in  the  open 
ftir  as  large  as  life^  with  a  cigar  in  your  mouth,  I  can't 
understand  how  you  can  very  jndicioualy  expect  to  go 
unseen,  myself  I  What  have  you  got  about  joii,  Erroll, 
to  confer  in  visibility  ?  You  aeem  to  expect  it  as  your 
prerogative!" 

"  Bosh  "f  interrupted  Bertie,  striking  a  fusee,  "  Bat,  bj 
the  way^  my  dear  Cis,  ho^v  carae  you  to  be  looking  at  the 
moonlight  last  night?     That  isn't  your  line  at  all.'^ 

"  Thank  God^  no  1  Who  will  may  have  the  moon  raya 
for  me:  we  can  spend  the  night  much  more  pleasantly 
than  by  looking  at  it  I  Who  is  shCj  mon  cherf  Such 
nocturnal  depredations  are  poaching  on  mj  manor-rights ; 
however,  I  don^t  grudge  them  to  you,  Katie  or  Jeanneton 
may  make  a  very  pretty  picture  With  a  broken  pitcher  or 
a  gleaner's  bundle  for  Mul  ready  or  Meissonnier,  bat  in  real 
life — no,  thank  you!  No  Psyche  can  lie  on  a  bard  pallet 
under  a  thatched  roof.  Bah  I  1  thought  better  of  you, 
Babreur !" 

Erroll  laughed  and  didn't  defend  himself,  but  he  looked 
a  trifle  thoughtful  and  worried  for  so  insignificant  an  affair 
as  a  provincial  amourette,  which  to  that  universal  conqueror 
was  usually  something  what  knocking  over  a  swallow  with 
a  stone  might  be  to  a  splendid  shot  after  the  best  bouqueta 
of  prime  battues, 

'*  Don't  say  anything  about  it,  there's  a  good  old  fellowl'' 
he  said^  carelessly,  after  a  moment's  pause — a  pause  appa- 
rentty  of  some  hesitation  and  indecision  on  the  subject  on 
ivhich  he  seemed  tempted  to  speak  fully. 

''Did  I  say  anytbing  about  the  other,  last  summc^r?  If 
I  were  a  man  now  who  liked  cabbag^roses,  I  should  take 
my  droits  de  seigneur^  and  turo  yon  out  from  your  mo* 
nopoly.  But  on  my  life,  Bertie,  I  don't  undcratand  your 
village  liaisons,'*  went  on  Strath  more,  thinking  no  more 
about  the  matter  than  that  the  Sabreur's  equal  worship  of 
Eros,  whether  the  little  god  of  mischief  lived  under  a  lean- 
to  roof  or  a  ceiling  painted  after  Fragonard,  was  not  his 
own  line  of  action,  and  seemed  an  unintelligible  elagticiti^ 
of  taste:  ''^A  Gardener's  Daoghter'  and  'Jacqueline  la 
Boqueti^re'  look  very  well  in  poetry  and  painting;  so  do 
rags  and  tatiere  i   but,  in  real  life,  I  cno  no  more  fancy 
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making  love  to  them,  than  taking  to  a  l>figgar's  clothes  bj 
choice.  Loye^e  bom  of  the  senses ;  then  why  the  dence 
take  Love  where  half  bis  senses  must  be  shocked  f " 

**L^amour  est  niveleurP^  laughed  Erroll,  a  little  more 
absent  still  than  naeal :  *'  He's  the  onlj  real  reptiblican, 
the  only  sincere  socialist  going,  my  dear  Cis ;  be  wonH 
complain  where  yon  take  him  so  long  as  he  has  a  soft  nost 
In  a  white  breast,  and  can  talk  in  his  own  tongue!  Wbat 
do  yon  know  about  him  ?  You  only  ^  make  love^  languidly 
to  some  grande  dmne^  who  blinda  him  with  sandal- wood 
4nd  stifles  him  in  lace ;  or  some  Champs  Elys^es  AspaBia, 
who  drenches  his  wings  with  vin  TnosseuXf  siu others  him 
in  cachetnires^  kills  him  with  wiofe,  and  sells  him  for  rou- 
leauj^  J     Your  god  isn't  ike  god  I" 

*'  My  dear  fellow,  will  jou  tell  me  in  wliat  religion  mj 
god  is  ever  tlie  god  according  to  my  neighbor's  orthodoxy?'* 
said  Strath  more.  "'  1  say,  Bertie ,  didn't  you  lose  a  good 
deal  at  the  Spring  Meetings  f  I  told  you  that  miserable 
bay  was  worth  nothing." 
Erroll  laughed  gaily : 

"  I  did  drop  a  good  deal^  but  I  cleared  a  few  hundreda 
lifter  at  Goodwood,  that  put  things  a  little  square.  Things 
always  right  themselves:  worry's  like  a  woman,  who^  if 
she  sees  she's  no  effect,  leaves  off  plaguing  you.  Bills, 
Like  tears,  are  rained  down  on  you  if  they  disturb  you  an 
inch,  but,  if  you're  immovable  to  both,  you  see  no  more 
of  either  I" 

"Comfortable  creed  I  I  never  knew,  though,  that  the 
unpaid  and  the  unloved  were  quite  bo  soon  daunted  I    But, 

Bertie,  you  promised  me  that — that  if " 

'*  My  dear  old  fellow,  I  know  I  did  I"  broke  in  the  Sabreur : 
**  If  I  were  in  any  mess  for  money,  I  would  tell  you  frankly, 

mud  take  from  you  as  cheerfully  as  you'd  lend '^ 

"  Parole  d'honneur  ?" 

"  Parole  d'honneur !    Won't  that  satisfy  you  ?" 
"No\     I  want  to' free  you  from  those  beggarly  Jews, 
You  might  let  me  have  my  own  whim  here,     Name  any 
Interest  to  me  you  like— a  hundred  per  cent,  if  that  will 

please  you — but  only " 

"Sign  a  bond  that  you'd  tear  in  two  and  scatter  to  the 
winds,  or  thrust  io  the  fire  as  soon  as  it  was  written  I 
You  served  me  that  trick  once,''  muttered  Erroll  j  but  hia 
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eyen  grew  t^ofl  with  a  grateful  and  cordial  light  m  h« 
lo<^kcd  at  StrathiDotT  :  Old  fellow,  Ton  knftw  how  I  tbao^ 
yoa ;  but  I  <?an't  let  you  have  your  whim  h^re,  thongb 
yoo're  as  true  m  steel,  Strath,  God  bless  you  1  I  saj, 
what  does  Paris  think  of  Qraziella  f  She's  not  worth  half 
they  rave  of  her  in  the  Guards*  Box,  and  her  ankles  aro 
BO  atrociously  thick  !** 

"  The  deuce  they  are  t  She  owes  evei^thing  to  her 
face  ;  her  pa.^  de  seal  would  nftver  be  borne  in  publtc,  only 
she's  so  extremely  handsome  for  a  potf  de  deii:s  in  private ! 
Carlotta  has  ten  times  more  grace;  but  Carlotta  got  a 
cldque  against  her  from  the  first ;  she  began  by  being — 
virtuous,  and  though  she*s  seen  the  error  of  her  ways,  the 
imprudence  will  never  be  forgiven  her.  Yirtue  is  as  detri- 
mental in  the  Coulisses  as  Honesty  on  'Change!  The 
professors  of  either  soon  get  hissed  down  for  such  an 
eccentric  innovation,  and  tire  of  its  losing  game  before  the 
fiibilation  I" 

With  which  trm'sm  upon  Life  and  Yirtue.  Strathmore 
walked  on  through  the  ferns,  talking  with  Erroll  of  the 
topics  of  the  hour,  from  the  carle  of  the  coming  policies  of 
Europe  J  to  the  best  site  for  a  new  tan-gallop.  That  even- 
in  g,  ae  they  strolled  homewards  in  the  mellow  sunaet, 
smoking  and  chatting,  while  Our  Lady's  bells  chimed 
slowly  and  softly  over  woodland  and  cornland,  over  river 
and  valley,  in  the  Curfew  chant,  was  the  last  hour  m 
which  they  enjoyed,  untainted,  the  free,  frank,  bon  coma^ 
rade  communion  of  a  friendship  that  was  closer  than 
brotherhood  and  stronger  than  the  tie  of  blood.  It  was 
the  last  before  a  woman  laid  the  axe  to  its  root. 

And  even  now  their  conversation  lagged,  and  their 
voices  dropped  to  silence,  as  the  thoughts  of  both  were 
occupied  by  her  whom  neither  named— Erroll  musing  with 
an  impatient  curiosity,  a  prophetic  prescience  of  distrust, 
on  this  sorceress-beauty  which  men  attributed  to  the 
Marchioness  of  Yavasour  and  Yaitx,  yet  which  his  friend 
averred  had  assailed  him  no  more  than  the  lifeless  per- 
fection of  some  Titian  chef-d'osuvre  ;  and  Strathmore  think- 
ing of  the  hour,  now  near,  when  her  hand  should  touch 
his,  when  the  light  of  her  eyes  should  glance  on  him  again, 
when  his  rwn  roof  should  shelter  the  loveliness  which 
was  fast  shattering  to  the  duet  the  proud  panqjly  of  hii 
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chill  philogophi^B,  and  wtioee  £;edactwo  sweetness  luu) 
gtolea  into  bis  life  unperceired^  from  the  first  night  thai 
he  had  looked  bj  the  light  of  the  spring  stam  on  the  blonde 
aux  y&ux  fmirs  in  Bohemia. 

That  evening  Ladj  Tavasoar  drove  through  Paris ;  she 
had  been  etayiog  with  the  Cou  t  at  Compifegne,  and  waa 
here  but  for  a  day  or  two  in  her  favorite  residence,  which 
waa  peerless  among  cities  as  herself  amidst  womanhood. 
She  and  Paris  both  briilinnt,  sparkling,  proud,  without 
rival  in  their  path,  with  their  days  one  brilliant  file  de 
tfiomphef  and  their  sovereign  sceptre,  wreathed  with 
flowers^  suited  and  resembled  each  other— the  Queen  of 
Cities  and  the  Queen  of  Fashion!  And  if  in  the  Past 
and  Future  of  the  woman,  as  in  the  Past  and  Future  of 
the  city,  there  were  cruelties  which  teemed  with  the 
ferocity  of  the  tigress,  lustful  vanities  which  rioted  with 
the  liceuse  of  a  MeBsalina,  dark  hoars  in  which  the  Dis- 
crowned tasted  of  the  bitterness  of  death ;  with  both  the 
past  was  shrouded  and  the  future  veiled.  Paris,  fair  and 
stately,  lay  glittering  in  the  sunset,  with  its  myriad  of 
lights  a-lit,  its  song,  its  revels,  its  music;  and  Marion, 
Marchioness  of  Vavasour  and  VauXt  drove  through  the 
streets,  her  moqueur  smile  upon  her  lips,  her  silken  lashes 
lajrily  drooped  as  she  mused  over  a  thousand  victorious 
memories,  her  delicate  form  wrapped  in  costliest  silks  and 
laces,  the  very  crowds  doing  homage  to  her  as  she  passed 
through  them^  and  they  turned  into  the  streets  to  glance 
after  the  loveliest  woman  of  her  day. 

The  carriage  with  its  fretting  roans,  its  mazarine-blue 
liveries,  its  outriders  d  la  Heine — for  she  passed  through 
Paris  with  well  nigh  as  much  pomp  and  circumstance  aa 
Montespan  or  Marie  Antoinette — ^halted  before  the  doon 
af  her  hotel,  and  the  people,  thronging  on  their  way  to 
the  Boulevards  and  the  Caf(^B  chantants,  turned  to  gaze 
at  the  superb  equipage,  and  more  at  the  loveliness  which 
lay  back  upon  its  cushions,  negligently  indifferent  to  their 
gaze.  Among  the  crowd  was  a  woman,  a  gipsy,  at  whom 
a  Quartier  Latin  student,  who  lived  on  a  pipe  and  three 
liire  a  day,  and  dreamt  of  high  art  when  be  was  not  drunk 
with  absinthe,  looked,  thinking  ruefnlly  what  a  model  she 
would  have  made  had  he  had  a  sou  to  give  her ;  for  as 
Lhe  double  %ht  of  the  sunset  and  the  rimrbttm  feU  on 
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ner,  ner  vagrant  dress  was  B^embranteeqae,  and  faer  alire 
features  had  the  dark,  still,  melancbolj  beauty  of  an  Arabia 
— that  mournful  and  immutable  calm  which  Greek  sculptors 
gsre  to  the  face  of  Destiny  and  of  the  god  Demeter^  and 
which  on  the  living  countenance  ever  bespeaks  repressed 
bot  coQCentred  passions.  And  this  woman,  mingling 
amoDg  the  passengers  that  thronged  the  trottoir,  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  the  carnage  as  it  stopped  before  thB 
Hotel  Vavasour. 

The  horses  pawed  the  ground  Impatientlv,  the  outriders 
pulled  theirs  up  with  noise  and  fracas,  the  Chasseur 
lowered  the  steps,  and  Lady  Yavasour  descended  from 
her  carriage,  sweeping  onwards  with  her  rojal,  negligent 
grace,  the  subtle  perfume  of  her  dress  wafted  out  upon 
the  evening  air.  The  Bohemian  bad  drawn  near ;  so  near, 
that  as  she  stretched  forward  this  vagrant  obstructed  the 
path  of  the  English  peeress,  and  her  heavy,  weather- 
atained  cloak,  covered  with  the  dust  of  the  streets^  all  but 
touched  the  scented,  gossamer  laces  and  trailing  train  of 
the  Leader  of  Fashion  I 

"Chass€z4aP^  said  Marion  Yavasour  to  her  Chasseur, 
BE  she  slightly  drew  back — she  for  whom  sovereigns  laid 
down  their  state,  and  before  whose  word  bowed  princes 
of  the  blood,  to  have  her  passage  blocked  by  a  beggar 
woman  I  The  Chasseur,  obedient,  struck  the  gipsy  a  sharp 
blow  with  his  long  white  wand,  and  ordered  her  out  of 
the  way.  She  fell  out  of  the  path,  and  Lady  Yavasoui 
went  onward  up  the  steps  of  her  btftel,  and  passed  at  once 
to  her  own  rooms  to  make,  still  more  elaborately  than 
oaual,  her  dinner  toilette;  S.  A.  K  le  Prince  d'Etoile  and 
his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Miraflora  dined  with  her  that 
ufght,  aad  ere  bringing  down  royal  stags,  she  loved  to 
know  that  all  her  weapons  were  primed  and  burnished. 
As  she  sank  into  her  couch,  and  resrgned  herself  into  the 
hands  of  her  maids,  she  tossed  carelessly  over  the  hundred 
notes  that  had  collected  in  ber  absence,  and  were  heaped 
together  on  a  Louis-Quinze  salver,  chased  by  R^veil ;  she 
glanced  at  this,  threw  that  carelessly  aside,  til!  she  had 
dismissed  dozens,  scarce  reading  a  line ;  at  last  over  one 
ihe  paused,  with  an  amused  triumph  glancing  away  the 
p  languor  from  her  eyes,  and  a  smile  playing  on  her  lips — s 
^imile  of  success  \  while  as  she  looked  up  from  the  letter 
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tQ  the  face  re  fie  c  ted  in  the  mirror  before  he; ,  the  though* 
that  floated  through  her- mind  was  a  fatal  truth : 

'*Mj  coldj  proud  Strathmore^  who  dared  to  disdain  tha 
power  of  womars  I  jou  own  it  now,  then^  at  last!  " 

And  underneath  the  windows  of  her  stately  hotel  th© 
Bohemian  still  lingered,  as  though  loth  to  leave  the  place, 
while  the  crowds  brushed  past  her,  and  the  carriage  and 
the  outriders  swept  away.  When  the  blow  of  the  Ohas* 
Beur  had  struck  her,  and  he  had  ordered  her  out  of  hig 
path  like  a  cur,  the  fixed,  immutable  melancholy  of  her 
face  had  not  changed;  she  had  spoken  do  word,  made  no 
sign,  only  her  teeth  had  set  tightly,  and  the  light  as  of  & 
flame  had  leaped  for  one  moment  into  her  eyes ;  this  had 
been  all  She  lingered  some  moments  longer,  while  the 
rush  of  the  throngs  jostled  and  moved  her  unnoticed  j 
then  she  passed  slowly  away,  walking  wearily  aad  pain- 
fully, with  her  head  bowed,  as  the  daylight  faded  and  the 
gas  in  the  lamps  glared  brighter;  while,  amidst  the  gay 
babble  and  the  busy  noise  of  Paris ^  her  lips  muttered  to 
herself  iji  the  mellow  Ozeschen  patois  of  her  people : 

"  My  beloved  1  my  beloved  f  E^edempta  has  not  forgot 
thee ;  Redempta  will  yet  avenge  thee  1  Her  hireling  struck 
me,  at  her  bidding,  like  a  dog — that  was  not  needed  too. 
FBtienee  I  the  lowliest  stone  may  serve  to  bring  to  earth 
the  loftiest  bird  that  soars  1 '' 


CHAPTER  XI Y, 


EOSB  LEAVES   WHICH   BOEJB   A  BOJfi£iUmn  CHAAH 


"  She  is  divine — but  she  will  play  the  y^rw  devil  with 
iiun  I" 

They  were  uncomplimentary  words,  and  vftry  harsh 
ones,  for  that  devout  adorer  of  the  beau  sexe;  but  as 
Erroll  stood  loaning  against  the  doorway  of  the  portrait- 
gallery  at  White  Ladies,  and  looking  down  it  to  Its  farthest 
end,  where  Lady  Vavasour  was  seated,  while  Strathmoro 
b^nt  towards  her,  on  the  mf^rning  after  her  arrival,  a  leal- 
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onsj  towards  this  woman  stirred  Iq  a  heart  wtlth  nerei 
darWed  aay  acrid  thought,  or  unjust  envj  to  any  living 
tting.  Is  a  man  ever  leniently  disponed  towards  tlie 
woman  whom  hia  friend  loves?  Yery  rarely.  She  is  his 
riralj  and  in  lists,  moreover,  in  which  he  can  oppose 
uothing  to  her  power.  She  supplants  him,  she  invades 
his  supremacy,  fifty  to  one  she  is  the  cause  of  dispute  be- 
tween them  ;  and  he  will  see  no  good  in  this  soft-skinoed 
Intruder,  this  dangerous  Nazarene,  unless  he  does  what  is 
T^orse — fall  in  love  with  her  too  1 

And  Err  oil  twisted  his  moust  aches,  and  muttered  to 
himself  the  first  unflattering  and  mistrustful  words  that 
he  had  ever  uttered  of  a  lovely  woman  j  Beilie  being  gene- 
rally given  to  deny  at  all  odds  that  the  Ceinture  could 
ever  strangle,  or  the  '-Drink  to  me  with  thine  eyes!"  ever 
be  an  invitation  to  a  cup  of  poisoned  wine.  Yet  what  he 
looked  at  was  matchless,  and  dazzled  his  eyes  eve  a  while 
he  swore  against  it  I 

**  Hate  her  I'* — the  germ  of  hatred  might  lie  in  it^  but  all 
of  impatience  and  aversion  that  had  crossed  and  checked 
the  witchery  she  had  for  Strath  more  were  swept  away  the 
moment  that  he  touched  her  hand  and  received  her  be- 
neath his  own  roof.  She  came — the  beauty  of  Paris,  the 
Queen  of  Fashion — where  before  her  Mary  Stuart  had 
languished  a  captive,  and  in  ages  yet  farther  the  ascetic 
Dominicans  had  dwelt,  thrusting  away  from  them  with  the 
throes  of  an  unnatural  straggle  the  mere  thought,  the  mere 
memory  of  her  sex.  She  came  to  White  Ladies  with  the 
rest  of  a  gay,  dashing,  fashionable  party  from  his  favorite 
Paris  set;  and  the  advent  of  royalty  eouM  not  have  been 
received  there  with  more  splendor  than  was  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Salons,  The  State-cbamhers  were  given  to  her, 
where  the  White  Queen  and  the  Winter  Queen  had  closed 
their  soft  Stuart  eyes  in  slumber  before  her,  and  where 
none  save  Crowned-heads  till  now  had  been  laid.  The 
witchery  of  this  woman  was  on  him,  and  to  lend  eelat  and 
honor  to  her  I  believe  Strathmore  would  have  dissolved 
pearls  in  his  wines,  or  scattered  dmmondB  it  pleines  mains. 
He  did  not  realize  it;  told  it,  he  would  not  perhaps  have 
belitved  it  even  yet;  but  the  web  woven  Vy  the  golden 
shuttle  was  drawing  its  charmed  toils  tighter  and  tighter 
ftbout  him,  and  he  was  fast  becoming  the  slave  of  Meriou 
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V^avasour;  doubt  had  bot  boond  him  clo&er,  abseiire  had 
but  Kveted  ber  chains  j  and  Ladj  Vavasour  laugbed  softly 
to  herself  when  on  the  n  ght  of  her  arrival  she  drew  her 
hands  through  her  amber  :!»e8S€B,  as  she  leant  her  head  oe 
her  arm  and  looked  at  ter  face  in  the  mirror,  thinking, 
"  My  cold  Strath  more,  you  are  my  captive  now  !'^ 

Was  it  love  that  she  felt  for  him  which  set  her  heart  ai 
strongly  on  thia  triumph  ?  It  ia  as  easy  to  follow  the  way- 
ward flight  of  a  bird  on  the  wing,  or  an  April  wind's 
wanton  vagaries  aa  it  blowa  over  field  and  flower,  aa  to 
sift  the  reaaona  of  a  woman's  will^ — of  a  coquette  ^s  caprice  a  I 

*' That  ia  your  best  friend,  Major  Erroll,  isn't  it?"  she 
asked  Strath  more,  when  they  stood  together  io  the  deep 
embraaared  window  of  the  picture-gallery,  her  eye  a 
glancing  at  the  Sabreur  where  he  leaned  against  the  door- 
way. 

**  My  beat  indeed!    Ton  have  been  introduced  to  him  ?" 

*'  Oh  yes,  you  introduced  me  last  night.  I  was  anxioua 
to  see  the  only  person  in  the  whole  world  to  whom  yon 
are  not  indifferent  I   What  charm  has  he  about  him?'^ 

"What  charm?  dear  old  fellow  I  None,  save  the  gentleat 
nature  and  truest  honor  that  I  ever  found  in  any  man.  He 
has  the  strength  of  a  lion  and  the  sweetneas  of  a  woman '^ 
he  Is  game  to  the  backbone  and  frank  as  a  boy  I" 

She  raised  her  eyebrows.  She  was  a  little  impatient  of 
the  warmth  of  his  tone  and  the  sincerity  of  his  praise ;  a 
tyrannous^  victorious  woman  ia  jealous  of  all  influence  not 
her  own ;  and  perhaps  she  foresaw  here  a  power  that 
might  be  opposed  to  hers.  Lady  Yavasour^  with  a  worn  an  ^s 
swift,  unerring  instinct,  guessed  that  Erroll  would  bo 
against  her,  id  exact  proportion  to  the  away  ahe  exercised 
over  his  friend. 

**Tou  admiring  warmth  of  heart  and  the  candor  ot  boy- 
hood, Strath morej"  ahe  said,  maliciously  enough  :  "  Why 
don't  yon  cultivate  them,  mon  ami,  if  you  think  them  so 
admirable  f " 

At  her  tone^  all  the  strange,  sudden  hatred  of  her,  which 
now  and  then  flashed  so  ominously  across  the  paBsion  that 
was  growing  on  him  for  this  woman,  stirred  into  life  aJre&b 
for  a  moment:  he  smiled  slightly,  the  amile  whicb  made 
bis  face  s  a  eeri  ugly  cold  and  gave  hi  a  eyea  t  ae  look  that  in 
a  dog  or  a  horae  we  call  dangerous. 
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"1  am  an  Atheuian,  Lady  Yai?a8^iir,  I  may  admin 
what  I  fail  to  practise.  Life  makes  us  all  i'gotists  and  dis- 
eemblers ;  but  we  may  honor  the  nature  which  !s  sucb  tro© 
steel  that  it  resists  and  escapes  the  corroding.  ErroH'e  is 
the  only  one  /  know  which  has  done  so." 

Her  impatience  at  Erroll  increased.  With  the  quick  wit 
of  her  sex  she  saw  at  once  that  Erroll  would  uDdermine 
her  power  if  she  did  not  undermine  his,  and  she  changed 
her  tactics  accordingly.  She  looked  at  the  Sabreur,  letting 
her  lashes  droop  over  her  eyes,  and  lend  them  that  glance 
of  softened  interest  which  was  the  most  delicate  flattery 
iucb  eyes  could  bestow  : 

''I  can  believe  it,  his  face  tells  one  so.  How  singularly 
beautiful  a  face  it  is  too ;  a  woman  might  euvy  him  his 
golden  hair  and  his  azure  eyes  I" 

And  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  as  he  stood  beside  her 
— not  for  the  praise  of  his  personal  attractions^  sucb  petty 
vanity  and  envy  Strath  more  was  far  above — ^but  for  tha 
softness  of  her  eyes  as  they  dwelt  on  biui,  the  softness 
which  with  imperious  jealousy  he  loathed  to  see  wake  for 
any  save  himself;  and  ao  ill-feeling  stirred  in  him  towards 
the  man  whom  he  loved  closer  than  a  brother  And  Lady 
Yavasour  gknced  at  him,  and  smiled,  amused  and  content: 
she  had  sown  the  larvea  of  the  canker-worm  that  would 
eat  ^way  friendship.  It  is  a  work  at  which  the  hands  of 
women  ever  well  love  to  be  busy. 

She  had  done  enough  to  please  her,  and  with  one  of  her 
graceful,  antelope-like  movements,  she  turned  and  looked 
upward  at  the  portrait  above  her : 

"Ah  I  a  Yandyke  and  a  Strath  more.  Heally  you  are 
wonderfully  like  one  of  those  old  pictures  animated  into 
life,  Lord  Cecil  1  My  lord  is  quite  right ;  he  says  you  are 
a  walking  Yelasquez,  There  are  the  eyes,  *  fathomless  and 
darkly-wise '  of  the  legend ;  you  have  them  and  the  por- 
trait has  them  ;  and  In  both  they  never  soften,  even  to  s 
woman  I" 

As  she  spoke,  her  own  glanced  at  him  with  their  most 
enchanting  mischief,  and  Strath  more,  subdued  to  the  charm 
of  her  will,  bent  towards  herr 

**  Looking^  down  on  you,  the  very  portraits  of  the  dead 
might  Hoftet  their  glance.  How  then,  shall  any  living  raan 
have  power  to  resist?     Have  you  not  heard  that  tht 
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Strath  mores  of  White  Ladies  have  often  disdained  a1], 
only  as  their  doooij  to  madly  and  vainly  covet— one?'' 

It  was  as  he  whispered  those  words  that  Erroll,  not 
catching  even  the  sonnd  of  his  voice,  but  seeing  the 
meaning  warmth  upon  his  face,  the  gaze  which  Strathmore 
fastened  on  her,  muttered,  soUo  voce,  ''  She  is  divine;  bai 
she  will  plaj  the  very  devil  with  himl" 

Into  him,  too,  entered  — with  a  nature  as  different  to 
Strath  mote's  as  the  summer  to  the  winter,  as  the  sunny 
unruffled  lake  to  the  deep  and  silent  sea — the  subtle  poison 
of  Marion  Yavasour-s  beauty,  mingled  with  a  warning 
and  prophetic  hatred  of  her  power.  There  was  a  large 
party  gathered  by  this  time  at  the  Abbey,  and  the  hospi- 
talities she  bad  recently  quitted  of  a  Bourbon  at  Neuilly 
had  scarcely  been  more  brilliant  than  those  which  wel- 
comed her  at  White  Ladies.  There  was  Blanche  de 
Kuelle,  that  haughty  dark-eyed  beauty,  who,  amidst  all 
the  homage  she  received,  treasured  bitterly  aud  wearily 
the  memory  of  the  love  once  whispered  by  a  man  whom 
no  Jove  had  touched  —  who  was  now  her  frieod  and  her 
host  There  was  Beatrix  Beaudesert,  that  dashing  brunette 
who  led  the  first  flight  in  a  tweoty  minutes'  burst-up 
wind,  and  never  funked  at  any  bullfinch  or  double  that 
yawned  m  good  NorthamptoDshire ;  but  could  have  cleared 
Brixworth  Brook  and  won  the  Grand  Military  were  the 
8ex  allowed  to  enter  either  for  the  Steeplechase  or  the 
Service,  There  was  the  Comtesse  de  Chantfll,  who  wove 
half  the  intrigues  of  the  Tuileries,  while  statesmen  and 
diplomatists  wouad  her  floss  sUks,  and  who  brewed  em- 
broglie  for  the  Western  Powers  in  her  daixity  Sevres 
coffee-cup.  There  was  pretty  Lady  Alaric,  who  was  go 
very  religious,  and  went  on  her  knees  before  her  missal- 
like  prayer-book  before  she  floated  down  to  breakfast  to 
commence  the  flirtations,  which  always  pulled  up  just 
short  of-^-a  court  and  a  co-respondent;  of  an  error  and  an 
eselandre.  There  wbs  Lady  Clarence  Camelot,  leader  of 
<he  most  exclusive  of  the  thoroughhred  sets,  who  was  cold 
and  still  as  a  rock-crystal,  and  proud  as  any  angel  that 
f  ver  fell  by  thnt  queenly  sin  ;  hut  whose  nature  was  sweet 
as  the  sun  of  Sorrento,  and  whose  heart  was  as  mellow  as 
ft  Catherine  pear,  for  the  few  who  had  the  fortunate  sesame 
to  either.  There  were  these  and  others  at  White  Ladies, 
U 
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but  Ij64y  Yavaeciur  outshone  them  all :  she  was  the  Rcioe 
Eegaante,  and  she  used  hersceptto  omnipoteiitly,  and  far 
eclipsed  those  whom  most  women  found  it  a  hard  Kiattef 
even  to  equal.  The  Marquis,  who  came  thither,  en  rauie 
to  Spa,  for  a  few  days,  chiefly  because  the  venison  and  the 
ehar  out  of  the  White  Ladies  woods  and  waters  had  had 
such  a  celf?brity  for  centuries  that  he  was  cunoae  to  test 
their  reputed  super ior it y,  was  blessed  with  the  most 
gentlemanlike  indifference  to  his  lovely  wife's  vagaries. 
He  knew  she  was  always  flirting  with  somehody — who,  it 
didn^t  matter  much  ;  perhaps  when  he  did  thinlc  about  it^ 
his  chief  feeliug  was  a  certain  malicious  pleasure  in  seeing 
EO  many  of  his  fellow-creatures  chained,  and  worried,  an3 
fooled,  by  the  seductive  tormentress  whom  he  had  let 
loose  on  the  world  with  her  droii  de  conq^iSie  legitimatized 
by  his  coronet  The  Marquis  was  a  philosopher,  and  the 
very  husband  for  his  wife :  their  marital  relations  were 
admirably  ordered  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
friendship  ;  they  saw  little  or  nothing  of  one  another  (the 
secret  recipe  for  conjugal  unity),  and,  by  mutual  consent, 
never  interfered^  he  with  her  caprices  de  ccsur,  nor  sh^ 
with  his  "  separate  establishments*"  When  he  had  first 
married,  people  had  said  hia  lordship  was  madly  eni^U 
with  his  bride ;  hut  tbat  inconvenient  folly  had  departed 
with  a  few  months'  wear:  and  now— he  was  proud  of  her 
loveliness,  but  wisely  and  placably  negligent  on  whom 
that  loveliness  might  shine;  a  wisdom  and  placability 
never  more  needed,  perhaps,  than  now  at  White  Ladiea. 

*'  Locikegt  thou  at  the  fltara  ? 
If  I  were  Heaven^  with  &U  the  ejea  of  HeaTen 
Would  I  look  down  on  theeT* 

The  words  were  very  softly  whispered  as  Strathmore 
Btood  that  evening  on  the  terrace.  It  was  late,  the  stare 
were  shining,  and  the  murmur  of  the  waters  flowing 
onward  under  the  elm-woods  was  heard  plaintively  and 
monotononsly  sweet,  as  Marion  Vavasour,  whose  whim 
was  every  hour  changing,  and  who  laughed  at  all  feeling 
one  hour  only  to  assume  it  most  bcguilingly  the  nexti 
left  the  drawing-roomft,  where  she  reigned  supreme  and 
strolled  out  for  a  brief  while  in  the  summer  night,  followed 
by  her  host.     The  white  light  of  the  stars  fell  abont  hen 
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gianciiLg  on  the  sapphires  and  diamonds  that  glittered  iii 
her  hair,  or  sparkled  in  her  bosom,  and  shone  in  the  depthi 
of  her  eyeS|  as  she  raised  them,  and  looked  upwards  at  the 
skies  above,  where,  here  and  there,  some  cloud  of  trana- 
parent  mist  trailed  across  the  brilliance  of  the  moon,  or 
veiled  the  swift  conrse  of  a  falling  star*  She  laughed, 
toying  with  the  closed  autumn  roses  that  twined  ronnd  the 
balustrade : 

'*  Stratbmore  I  you  would  do  no  sach  thing  1  If  jou 
had  the  eyes  of  Heaven^  they  would  all  be  bent  on  watch' 
ing  conferences  you  cannot  join,  and  in  reading  despatches 
yon  cannot  see  1  There  are  three  things  no  woman  rivals 
with  a  man  who  loves  any  one  of  the  triad ;  they  are  a 
Horse,  a  State- secret,  and  a  Cigar,  We  may  edipSi^  all 
three,  perhaps,  for  a  little  while,  bnt,  m  the  long  run,  any 
one  of  the  triad  outrivals  us." 

He  bent  lower  towards  her,  with  a  soft  whisper; 

"Do  not  slander  my  sex,  and  belie  the  power  of  your 
own.  Have  tliere  not  been  women  for  whom  men  have 
thought  the  world  itself  well  lost?" 

*^  There  have  been  fools,  mon  ami ;  and  that  is  how  you 
would  phrase  it  if  you  were  out  of  my  presence  and  in  the 
fimoking-roonij  and  anybody  advanced  the  proposition  !'* 
ebe  laughed,  with  that  moqucur  incredulity  with  which 
at  Yernon^eaux  she  had  so  constantly  tantalized  and  pro- 
voked him. 

"Fools?  It  would  be  rash  to  call  tJiem  so.  Manuel 
was  no  fool,  yet  he  found  his  Isles  of  Delight  sweeter  than 
the  din  and  clash  of  triumph,  and  the  fall  of  conquered 
citadels.  Aleibiades  was  no  fool,  yet  he  found  to  look  into 
the  eyes  of  Aspasia  better  than  the  sceptre  of  the  AlcmoB- 
onidffi  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Schools  I" 

Three  months  ago  Strath  mo  re  would  have  sworn  never 
to  utter  such  words  save  in  derision  ;  but  now,  as  he 
utooped  towards  her  in  the  sultry  stillness  of  the  night,  it 
was  not  either  in  jest  or  flattery,  that  he  spoke  them  j  the 
roses  had  the  perfume  lor  him  with  which  they  bad  wooed 
Mannei  in  the  Isles  of  Delight;  the  eyes  had  the  power 
iQ  which  the  soft  Greek  had  bowed  and  sunk-  For  with 
nvery  year  the  roses  bloom,  and  with  every  age  men  love  1 

Her  swue    mocking  laugh  rang  in  the  air — the  laugh 
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wbicli  had  enthralled  him  under  the  lindens  of  Bohemia 
and  from  behind  the  mask  of  the  White  Domina 

^^Whatf  you  who  acknowledge  but  one  love — Power 
and  covet  but  one  boon — Age  ;  confess  so  much  as  that  1 
You  must  be  very  suddenly  changed  since  three  nionths 
ago ;  your  eyes,  a  Strath  morels  fathomless  eyes,  actually 
Boften  at  the  mere  memory  of  Aspasta  I" 

Her  eyes  laughed  up  into  his,  ber  hand  touched  his  own 
where  it  wandered  among  the  roses ;  the  sultry  air  of  the 
night  swept  round  them,  only  Btirrod  by  tbe  dreamy  splash 
of  fountains,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  her  low  breathings. 
He  had  no  Btrengtb  against  her  in  such  a  moment,  nor  did 
be  aeek^  or  strivejOr  wish  to  have. 

"  Changed  ?  If  I  be  so,  the  sorcery  lies  at  your  door. 
It  is  not  the  memory  of  Aspasia  which  evokes  the  confes- 
sion j  the  daughter  of  Hellas  has  bequeathed  her  glamour 
to  one  who  uses  it  to  the  full  as  fatally  and  as  surely  1" 

A  smile  trembled  on  her  lovely  lips  which  became  half 
a  sigh,  while  her  hand  absently  toyed  with  the  sapphire 
cross  that  glittered  just  below  her  throat. 

*^Ah-bah  I"  she  said,  with  a  laugh,  whose  gay  mockery 
had  in  it  for  the  first  time  a  timbre  of  constraint,  as  ot 
lightness  assumed  but  unfelt:  "  I  do  not  believe  iu  such 
fludden  converts;  I  do  not  receive  them  into  my  creed  ! 
Strath  mo  re,  am  I,  who  read  you  so  well  while  you  were 
yet  unknown,  likely  to  believe  in  your  suave  words  so 
quickly  ?  Remember !  I  am  clairvoyante,  I  know  the 
sincerity  of  every  one  who  approaches  me,  and  I  know  the 
worth  of  your  words,  my  diplomatist !  I  shall  be  a  very 
long  time  before  I  accord  to  yofl  the  houor  of  any  belief 
in  them.'* 

"  If  you  be  clairvoyante,  you  will  no  longer  disbelieve; 
yoti  will  see  without  words  what  your  sorcery  works.  Yoa 
must  know  your  own  power  too  well  to  doubt  it  I" 

Know  ber  own  power?  in  every  iota!  and  she  knew  it 
DOW  J  knew  that  this  man,  who  was  steeled  in  his  own 
strength,  and  held  himself  far  above  the  soft  foolery  of 
passion,  was  fast  bending  to  her  will,  fast  drinking  in  the 
draught  which  she  tendered  to  his  lips,  fast  succumbiuf 
to  her  feet,  to  lie  there,  bound,  and  f  :werless  to  free  him* 
aelf  from  bondage;  letting  his  life  drift  on  as  she  ghonld 
choose  to  guide  it  j  losing  all,  forsaking  all,  risking  alL  aq 
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long  fl8  he  could  look  upward  into  her  ejea,  so  lonj|  as  her 
white  hand  would  wander  to  his  ownl  Knew  her  own 
power  I  Trulj  she  did,  and  used  it  without  mercy,  without 
scruple ! 

Her  eyei^  looked  up  and  dwelt  on  his  with  the  mournfal 
languor  which  gave  to  their  dark  brilliance  the  softness  aa 
of  unshed  tears ;  the  mockerj  of  her  smile  faded,  and  the 
lips  seemed  charged  with  some  unnttered  whisper,  aa  the 
roses  she  toyed  with  were  charged  with  the  heavy  eweet- 
Bess  of  the  clingiog  dew.  If  ever  woman  loved,  Stratb- 
more  could  have  sworn  Bbe  loved  him  then ;  and  th** 
scorching  sweetness,  the  dangerous  delight  of  a  forbidden 
passion  stole  over  him,  and  swept  round  him,  in  the  snltrj 
air  of  the  night,  only  heightened  by  the  strange  hatred  of 
the  power  w^hich  enthralled  him  to  her  will,  whieh  ever 
mingled  with  the  mad d ess  that  was  stealing  on  him.  He 
bent  towards  her,  his  breath  fnnned  her  hair,  his  hand 
touched  hers  where  it  rested  among  the  flowers,  and 
touched— the  diamond  circlet,  that  chilled  him  as  with  the 
chill  of  ice.  It  recalled  to  bira  that  this  woman  was  but 
fooling  bim^  that  this  woman  was  Marion  Yavasourl 
And  aa  their  hands  met  she  drew  her  owu  away,  while  a 
faint  sigh  stirred  her  heart  beneath  its  costly  lace. 

'*HushI  If  tbej  be  not  the  words  of  flattery,  they 
must  not  be  the  words  of  friendship  I  How  beautiful  the 
night  is  I  I  do  not  wonder  that  poets  love  it  better  than 
the  day.  The  sunlight  is  for  haste  and  care,  and  for  men's 
toil  and  labor,  and  for  the  fret  of  daily  life ;  but  the  night, 
when  the  flowers  are  closed,  and  the  cities  are  silent,  and 
the  stars  look  into  the  chambers  where  the  living  sleep 
peacefully  as  the  dead,  and  shine  upon  the  rivers  till  the 
Buicides  who  have  sought  their  refuge,  wear  a  calm  smile 
on  their  cold  lips — the  Night  is  the  noon  of  the  poet» — the 
Night  is  for  rest,  for  dreams,  for " 

The  word  which  paused  upon  her  lips  he  uttered  for 
her;  and  the  soft  rebuke,  the  gesture  with  which  she 
repelled  him  and  recalled  to  him  that  there  was  a  boundary 
which  the  language  of  bomnge  must  not  pass  tn  the 
woman  who  was  a  wife,  enthralled  him  more  than  any 
art  she  eould  have  called  forward,  since  n  bis  ear  it 
whispered : 
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''The  woraan  who  fears  tout  homaj^e,  fears  herself!" 

4-S  Abe  spoke  dreamily,  mourn ftilly,  with  that  occaaiODai 
earnestness  which,  when  it  succeeded  her  caprices  aud 
her  brilliant  mockery,  had  the  charm  of  the  Italian  evening 
that  follows  on  the  daKzling  day,  Strathmore  uttered,  with 
&  meaning  new  upon  his  lips,  the  word  which  had  been 
his  derision  and  disdain ;  the  word  before  which  she 
paused;  the  word  which  all  the  voices  of  the  voluptuous 
night  seemed  to  re-echo  around  them,  while  the  moonlight 
streamed  on  the  uncovered  limbs  of  sculptured  marble  that 
wore  all  the  repose  of  sleep,  and  the  stars  gleamed  upon 
the  winding  waters,  white  with  the  snowy  bnrdea  of 
Innumerable  lilies.  Love  f  Stratbmore  would  have  flung 
ftway  that  word  in  disdain  if  spoken  to  him  in  the  coldness 
of  reason,  in  the  pauses  of  judgment;  but  the  insidious 
passion  to  which  he  gave  no  name,  but  which  in  her  pre  ► 
sence  swept  over  him  like  the  scorch  of  a  sirocco,  was  love  ^ 
love,  if  you  will,  in  its  most  soulless,  love  ip  its  most 
senstial,  form,  hot  that  form  the  most  alluring,  the  most 
dangerous,  in  which  it  ever  steals  ioto  the  life  of  man. 

She  shrugged  her  snow-white  shoulders  and  pouted  her 
lips  with  a  moue  of  pretty  contempt,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  faint  sigh  which  was  so  little  in  unison  with  her 
beautjy  yet  gave  it  so  rare  a  charm,  heaved  the  sapphires 
where  they  sparkled  in  her  breast : 

*'Bah  !  that  is  the  *  pastime  of  fools,'  too,  and  no  more 
suits  cmr  world  than  the  other.  We  do  not  believe  in  it; 
we  only  mimic  it.  It  may  do  for  Undine  among  the  watsr- 
lilies  yonder,  but  we  have  no  faith  left  for  those  childish 
idyls.  They  are  conies  pour  rive  for  us;  we  have  out- 
^own  them  !     Who  loves  in  our  world  ?'^ 

For  all  its  mockery  the  question  was  one  of  pitiless 
danger,  spoken  by  her,  as  she  leaned  against  the  balustrade 
In  the  moonlight,  gazing  down  on  to  the  dark  masses  of 
foliage  sheltering  beneath  ;  while  her  eyes  were  heavy  as 
with  some  indefinite  regret,  as  she  pressed  against  be/lips 
the  leaves  of  a  rose  she  had  disentangled  from  the  rest, 
which  was  wet  and  fragrant  with  the  night  dews.  His 
lips  brushed  her  hair,  his  breath  fanned  her  brow,  hie 
"rords  were  whispered  softly  and  wooingly: 

'*  To  answer  you  would  be  to  risk  rebuke  afreeh;  the 
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truth    would    neither    lie    in   words  of   flattery   oar  of 
friendship.** 

"  Then — those  words  must  not  be  spoken  I^- 

The  reply  was  but  like  the  cold  breath  which  fans  the 
embera  into  fire,  uttered  while  ber  eyes  dwelt  on  bia 
without  rebuke,  while  her  lips  parted  with  a  breath  that 
was  so  near  a  sigh,  while  half  in  sadness,  half  in  coquetry, 
ihe  silenced  him  with  a  light,  fragrant  blow  of  the  roses, 
the  words  in  their  very  forbiddance  gave  fresh  fuel  to  the 
daw^ning  madness  they  rebuked.  In  that  moment  he 
w^ould  have  staked  his  life  that  he  was  loved  by  the 
woman  he  coveted,  as  he  of  Israel  coveted  the  loveliness 
on  which  the  eastern  sunlight  fell,  making  it  in  hi^  sight, 
while  yet  it  was  yet  unwon^  more  precious  than  palace 
treasure,  or  kingly  sway;  than  the  good  word  of  man  cr 
than  the  smile  of  his  God  1 

She  turned  from  him  with  one  of  the  swift  movements 
which  had  the  charm  of  the  antelope's  grace,  turned  as  a 
woman  might  from  the  danger  which  she  dreads  and  fears ; 
the  jewels  in  her  hair  glancing  in  the  starlight,  the  rose 
that  had  been  pressed  against  her  lips  falling  on  the 
marble ; 

**  Let  us  go  in  I — we  have  given  time  enough  to  the 
night,  we  must  give  the  rest  to  the  world.'* 

'*Aiid  while  the  world  claims  you,  even  friendship  may 
at  least  claim  this?"  said  Strathmore,  as  he  stooped  and 
lifted  from  the  ground  the  rich  fresh  rose  which  bad  rested 
against  lips  as  fair  and  fragrant  as  itself.  She  laughed 
her  gay  mocking  laogh ;  but  her  eyes  were  saddened  still 
ad  6be  glanced  at  him  while  he  held  hack  the  heavy 
draperies  of  a  window  for  her  to  re-enter  the  drawing- 
rooms  : 

"Ah,  I  know  you  too  well :  to-night  the  roses  are  taken 
in  flattery ;  to-raorrow,  withered  and  faded,  they  will  be 
flung  away  with  a  mot  I  You  are  a  man  of  the  world, 
Strathmore,  and  all  you  prize  is  power.  There  is  no  state 
secret  in  the  core  of  that  rose." 
I  "But  there  is  a  secret  more  fatal  in  the  charm  of  the 
lips  that  have  touched  it.'' 

Strathmore's  eyes  darkened  as  he  spoke  with  the  im- 
perious ani  reckless  passion  she  had  rightly  judged  woold 
M  the  only  love  to  which  he  would  ever  waken,  and 
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wb}ch  she  had  ?owed  io  arouee  in  tbe  man  who  held  him 
lelf  sheathed  in  an  armor  of  proof;  bia  word&,  loHing  tb« 
Boftneas  of  suave  compliment,  were  hoarse  with  a  deeper 
meaning,  and  aa  he  followed  her  he  thrust  the  rose  mtc 
his  breast — the  delicate  leaves  that  had  gained  value  in 
hii  sight^  because  her  lips  had  touched  them ! 

That  night  he  drank  deep  of  the  dehnous  draught  of  ft 
woman's  witchery  j  that  night,  as  he  paid  his  gold  to  the 
Marquis,  at  ecarte,  he  loathed  the  man  who  had  bought 
her  beauty  with  his  title,  and  claimed  her  by  right  of 
ownership,  as  he  claimed  his  racing  stud,  his  chef  do 
cuisine^  his  comet  wines!  — he  loathed  himself  for  having 
him  at  hia  table  and  beneath  his  roof;  for  chatting  the 
idle  nothings  of  familiar  intercourse  with  him,  and  bidding 
the  friendly  good-night  of  host  to  guest,  ..oe  man  whonti  he 
hated  with  the  dark  hatred  of  the  Stratbmore  blood,  which 
waa  ever  stronger  than  their  wisdom,  and  deeper  than 
their  love,  and  closer  than  their  hoaon  True  I  We  seat 
OUT  foes  at  our  board,  and  welcome  wbat  we  hate  to  our 
hospitality,  and  eat  ealt  with  those  who  betray  us  and 
tho.se  whom  we  betray;  wronp^d  Octavia  smiles  as  she 
receives  Cleopatra  into  her  ho^se^  and  Launcelot  shakes 
hands  in  good-fellowship  with  A  rthnr  tbe  day  after  he  has 
writ  the  stain  on  his  fn^nd's  ksitrhtly  shield  1  It  is  done 
ev*;ry  day^  and  he  was  accustomed  to  such  convemenee 
and  such  condonation ;  but  Strath Pio^e,  when  once  roused, 
was  a  man  of  darker,  swifter,  deepe?  passions  than  the 
passions  of  our  day,  and  the  leaven  of  his  race  was  work- 
ing in  him,  beneath  the  cold  and  egotiafi^  aurface  of  habit 
and  of  breeding.  As  stillness  fell  that  night  upon  hie 
household,  and  sleep  came  with  the  bush  i*"  the  advancing 
hours,  and  he  stood  in  the  silence  of  b»p  own  chambeFp 
haitng  the  husband,  coveting  tbe  wife,  knowing  that  both 
were  now  beneath  bis  roof;  he  thought  ot  her,  like  the 
Lady  Christabel, 

Her  loTsly  limba  she  did  ua^esa. 
And  lay  doi^n  la  h^r  IdYdittesE ; 

till,  with  an  oath  he  pressed  the  broken  rose-lej^v^ifl  to  hbi 
lips  with  a  tierce  kiss  where  her  own  had  rested   op  the^ii, 
and  hurled  them  out  away  into  the  darkness  oi  the  ntp^^ 
Already — did  he  love  this  womaa  if 
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'  AT  HEU  FEET  HE  BOWED  AND  FELLJ 


'*  I  coNQEATTjtATB  jovL  On  jout  fresh  honors,  old  fellow. 
Bomont  writes  word  the  ministers  hare  selected  yon  foi 

the  Confidential  missioQ  to .     Ticklish  business,  and 

Ik  very  high  compliment/'  said  Canielot,  one  morning  at 
breakfast,  when  Lord  Tavasonr  had  left  for  Spa,  and  hie 
wife  had  beea  some  weeks  the  reigning  Queen  at  the 
Abbey. 

Strathmore  went  on  stirring  his  ehocolftte  : 

"  Bomont  has  no  earthly  business  to  tittle-tattle  Foreign- 
office  secrets;  however,  since  he's  let  it  out,  I  laay  confess 
to  it'^ 

"  You  accept  J  of  course  ?   Tou  must  leave  at  once — eh  7" 

"  The  affaires  been  on  the  tapis  some  time,  T  always 
knew  I  tfhould  be  selected  to  succeed  Caradoe.  Try  that 
potted  chrtr,  Lady  Beatrix,"  answered  Strathmore,  avoid- 
ing direct  Jiiiswer  to  either  of  Camelot's  inquiries,  while 
among  his  letters  lay  one  which  selected  him  in  a  juncture 
of  critical  difficulty  to  occupy  a  post  which  older  diplonaar 
tista  bitterly  envied  him,  and  which  gratified  his  ambition 
and  signalized  his  abilities  to  the  fullest.  Questions  and 
congratulations  flooded  in  on  him  from  the  people  about 
bis  breakfast-table,  among  whom  Lady  Yavasour  wm  not ; 
ehe  usually  had  her  chocolate  in  her  own  chamber* 

"  You  will  draw  us  into  a  war,  I  dare  say,  Stratlimore," 
laughed  Beatrix  Beaudesert:  "You  dips  loi^e  an  em- 
broglio,  as  dearly  aa  journalists  love  a  *  crisis  ;'  and  your 
race  are  born  statesmen.  Your  berceauneUeis  must  have 
been  trimmed  with  lied  Tape;  and  you  must  have  learnt 
your  alphabet  out  of  Michiavelli^s  Maxims  I  YouVe  not 
like  Hamlet;  you  apecmlly  enjoy  the  times  being  *out  of 
joint,*  that  you  may  show  your  surgical  skill  in  setting 
them  righf 

"  Of  course/'  laughed  Strathmore;  *'If  half  a  million 
slaughtered  gets  a  General  the  Garter,  what  does  he  care 
who  rots^  so  long  as  he  rises  ?  Man^s  the  only  animal 
tJiat  preys  upon  his  species,  and  for  his  superiority  calls 
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timself  head  of  all  creation.  The  brutes  only  flj  at  their 
foes  ;  we  turn  on  our  friends  iF  we  g'et  anjthiog  bj  H!" 

**  Ft  doncP^  cried  Madame  de  Rnelle:  "  Yoo  have  just 
received  the  Bath,  and  are  appointed  to  a  post  which  aU 
the  diplomatic  world  will  envy  you.  You  oug^ht  not  to  be 
m  a  cynical  mood,  StTathmore  I  It  is  those  with  whom 
life  goes  badly  who  write  satires  and  turn  epigrams ;  a 
Bticcessful  man  always  approves  the  worlds  beeauae  the 
world  has  approved  him  T' 

**  True,  madame ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  may  be  a 
drop  of  amaH  aliquid  under  hie  tongae,  because  the  world 
has  approved  other  people  too  !'■ 

"  Dear  old  fellow,  how  glad  I  am  ["  said  Erroll,  meeting 
him  in  the  doorway  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards :  "  My 
K.C,B.  I  a  discerning  nation  does  for  once  put  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  On  my  word,  Strath,  I  am  proud 
of  you  I'* 

'*  Thank  yon  I'* 

The  two  monosyllables  were  odiously  cold  after  tho 
cordial  warmth  of  the  other's  words,  and  Strathmorfe 
crossed  the  hall  without  adding'  others.  He  was  con- 
scious that  he  could  fling  away  power,  place,  fame,  honor, 
tf  one  woman*s  voice  would  murmur,  ^*  Relinqiiish  them — 
for  me/"  And  the  consciousness  made  him  bitter  to 
all  the  world,  even  to  the  man  who  was  closer  than  a 
brother. 

^'The  deuce  t"  How  changed  he  is  I  It  ia  all  that 
woman^s  doings,  with  her  angers  face  and  her  devirs 
mischief;  her  gazelle's  eyes  and  her  Messalina-s  sonll*' 
muttered  Erroll. 

**Vous  avez  fair  tant  &o%t  peu  eontrarii,  monsieur f" 
said  a  voice  behind  him,  half-amused,  half-contemptuous, 
fig  Lady  Tavasonr,  having  just  descended  the  staircase, 
Bwept  past  him,  radiant  in  the  morning  sunlight;  her  silk 
folds-  trailing  on  the  inlaid  floor,  and  the  fragrance  of  her 
hair  ficeoting  the  air     Perhaps  she  had  heard  his  words? 

Lady  Vavasour,  however,  could  very  admirably  defy 
him  and  his  enmity,  and  anybody  or  everybody  else.  She 
played  utterly  unscrupulously,  but  equally  matchlessly, 
with  Strathmore*  now  avoiding  him,  till  she  made  his 
cheek  grow  white  and  his  eyes  dark  as  night  with  anger; 
aow  listening  with  a  feigned  rebuke,  which  made  It  bnt 
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the  sweeter,  to  the  whispers  of  a  love,  tbat  wbile  she 
Dhid,  she  kaew  how  to  madden  witb  the  mere  si^eep  of  her 
dress  across  him.  She  was  a  coquette  and  a  Tohiptuary. 
She  loved,  I  believe,  with  the  shallow,  tenacioue,  fleeting 
lo^e,  such  as  Parabere  and  Pompadour  knew,  while 
romance  still  mingled  with  license,  as  their  best  pointe  d 
la  3%u€e.  Btratbm  ore's  nature  wasnewtoher.  To  first 
rouse,  and  then  play  with  it,  was  delightful  to  this  beautiful 
panther ;  and  she  did  both,  till  a  very  insanity  was  awakened 
in  bim.  Love  is  by  a  hundred  times  too  tame  and  mean- 
iogless  a  word,  for  what  had  now  broken  up  from  bis  cold 
ness  as  volcanic  flames  break  up  from  ice.  It  was  a  pas 
gion  born  entirely  from  the  senses,  if  you  will,  without  any 
nobler  element,  any  better  spring  j  but  for  that  very  reason 
it  was  headlong  as  flame,  and  no  more  to  be  arrested  than 
the  lightning  that  seethes  through  men's  veins,  and  scorches 
all  before  it. 

She  heard  of  his  appointment  to  conduct  the  mission 

to as  though  he  were  her  broth er^  in  whose  career 

she  was  fraternally  interested,  and  nothing  more;  and 
fipoke  of  his  coming  departure  to  I^orthern  Europe  as  if  it 
were  a  question  of  going  into  the  next  county  for  a  steeple- 
chase or  a  coursing  meeting! 

"Ah  I   you  are   going  to  ?"  she   said,  tranquilly^ 

when  she  met  him  in  the  library,  trifling  with  a  new 
French  novellete  :  "  It  will  be  very  cold  I  Give  my  com- 
pliments to  M.  le  Prince  de  YSrn ;  he  is  a  great  friend  of 
mine,  though  he  is  a  political  foe  of  yours.  His  wit  is 
charming  V^ 

Strathmore,  standing  near  her,  felt  his  face  pale  with 
passion  to  the  very  lips  as  she  spoke.  She  had  wooed, 
white  she  repressed ;  she  bad  tempted,  wbHe  she  forbade 
Ms  love,  as  a  woman  only  does  who  knows  that  she  baa 
conquered  where  conquest  is  dear  to  her  j  aud  now,  she 
heard  of  his  departure  for  a  lengthened  and  indefinite  term 
as  carelessly  as  though  he  told  her  he  was  going  to  visit 
liiB  stables  or  his  kennels  I 

He  tried  vainly  that  day  to  meet  her  alone ;  she  avoided 
or  evaded  him  from  luncheon  to  dinner  with  tantalizing 
dexterity.  Letters  to  write,  a  game  of  billiards,  chitchat 
in  the  drawing-rooms — one  thing  or  another  occupied  bei 
MO  ingeniously  that  not  even  for  a  single  second  did  she 
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giFe  him  tbe  cljance  of  a  tUe-d.4€te.  She  kneTr  be  souglis 
one,  and  pleasured  beraelf  by  baffliag'  am!  denying  hinip 
while  her  insouciant  indifference  tortured  him  to  fury. 
Ambition  had  been  the  god,  power  the  lust,  which  alone 
bad  possessed  him ;  with  both  within  his  gra.^p  he  would 
now  have  thrown  both  from  him  as  idly  as  a  child  casts 
pebbles  into  the  sea,  only  to  feel  the  lips  of  Marion  Yava* 
BOur  close  upon  his  owa  1 

That  night  there  was  a  ball  given  at  White  Ladies,  one 
among  the  many  entertainments  which  had  marked  hor 
Tisitj  it  was  to  be,  according  to  her  command,  a  hat  cos- 
t^imB^  and  as  Strath  more  went  to  dress,*  he  caught  Bight 
of  the  azure  gleam  of  her  silkeo  skirt  sweeping  along  the 
corrider  to  the  State-chambers.  He  crossed  the  passage 
that  divided  them,  and  in  an  instant  was  at  her  side^  she 
started  slightly,  and  glanced  up  at  bim : 

''Ah  !  Lord  Cecil,  you  try  one's  nerves  I  really,  you  are 
fio  like  those  Yandykes  in  the  gallery,  that  one  may  very 
pardonably  take  you  for  a  ghost  I" 

Strathmore  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm  to  detain  her,  loot- 
ing down  into  her  eyes  by  tbe  light  from  above: 

*■  I  have  sought  a  word  alone  with  you  all  the  day 
through,  and  sought  it  vainly  ;  will  you  grant  it  me  now  ?" 

*'  Now  ?  Impossible  I  I  am  going  to  dress.  The  toilette 
is  to  us  what  ambition  is  to  yon,  the  first,  and  last,  and 
ooly  lovp — a  ruling  passiou,  strong  in  death  I  A  statesman 
dying,  asks,  *  Is  the  treaty  signed  V  a  woman  dymg,  aaka, 
'Am  Ihien  coiffie  t'  " 

Laughing,  she  moved  onward  to  leave  him,  but  Strath- 
more  moved  too^  keeping  his  hold  on  her  band  i 

'^  Hear  me  yon  must  I  I  told  you  once  that  I  did  not 
dare  to  whisper  the  sole  guerdon  that  would  content  m« 
as  the  reward  you  offered ;  now  1  dare,  because,  spoken  or 
unspoken,  you  must  know  that  the  world  holds  but  oue 
thought^  one  memory,  one  idol  for  me ;  you  must  know — 
thai  I  love  youP^ 

The  words  were  uttered,  which,  old  as  the  hills  eternal, 
hive  been  on  every  human  lip,  and  cursed  more  lives  than 
they  have  ever  blessed.  And  Marion  Vavaao or  listened, 
B&  the  light  gleamed  upon  the  lovely  youth  which  lit  hef 
face,  and  hsr  eyes  met  his  with  the  glance  that  womea 
only  give  when  they  love  ; 
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"  Hush  [  you  foTg^et,"  she  murmured  (and  chiding  fipom 
those  lips  was  sweet  as  the  soft  wrath  of  the  south  wind!) 
— **/  must  not  hear  yoiL" 

But  the  eyes  forgaFe  him^  while  the  voice  rebuked;  &Ed 
Strathmore*8  lore,  loosed  from  all  bondage,  poured  itself 
oat  in  wordR  of  eager,  honeyed  eloquence,  with  Rverjrietiest 
oratory,  with  erery  ardent  subtlety,  th«T.t  art  could  teaeli 
and  paflBion  frame.  To  win  this  woman  he  would  have 
perilled,  bad  he  owned  tbem^  twenty  lives  and  twenty 
souls,  and  thought  the  prize  well  bought  1 

She  listened  still,  her  band  resigned  to  his,  a  warm 
flush  on  her  cheeks,  and  her  heart  beating  quicker  in  its 
gossamer  nest  of  priceless  lace,  stinted  with  triumph,  per- 
haps stirred  with  love.  Then  she  drew  from  him  with  a 
sudden  movement,  and  laughed  in  bis  face  with  radiant, 
malicious  laughter: 

**Ahl  my  lord,  yon  have  learned,  then,  how  dangerous 
it  was  to  boast  to  a  woman  that  you  had  but  one  idol — 
Ambition  j  that  you  desired  Age^  and  despised  Love  I  The 
temptation  to  punish  you  was  irresistible ;  you  bave  learned 
an  altered  creed  now  I " 

The  silvery  laughter  mocking  him  rang  lightly  oat  upon 
the  silence,  and,  ere  he  could  arrest  her,  she  bad  entered 
her  chamber,  and  tbe  door  had  closed.  He  stood  alone  in 
the  empty  corridor  stunned ;  and  a  fierce  oath  broke  from 
his  throat  Had  tbia  woman  fooled  him?  The  echo  of 
her  words,  tbe  ringing  of  her  laughter,  stung  him  to  mad- 
ness;  the  tauot,  the  mirth,  the  jest  flung  at  him  in  the 
moment  when  be  had  laid  bare  his  weakness,  and  could 
bave  taken  bis  oath  that  he  was  loved,  was  like  seething 
oil  flung  upon   flame.     He  swore  that  nigbt  to  wrench 

conressioij  from  her  of  her   love,  or^ — ^or He  grew 

dizjfiy  with  the  phantoms  of  his  own  thoughts.  But  one 
resolve  was  fixed  in  him  ;  to  win  the  woman,  or  to  work 
on  berlhe  worst  revenge  that  a  foUed  passion  and  a  foaled 
love  ever  wrought 

As  he  passed  out  of  the  state  corridor  and  turned  towardfi 
bis  own  chamber,  he  came  unhappily  upon  ErrolL 

"  Is  it  you.  Strath  V  said  the  Sabreur :  '*  I  want  a  word 
irith  you ;  may  I  come  in  tor  ten  minutes?" 

Strfttbmore*s  voice  sounded  strange  in  his  own  ears ;  Im 
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would  have  given  away  a  year  of  his  li!b  to  have  been  left 
alone  at  that  moment. 

Erroll  followed  him.into  his  chamber,  however ;  noticing 
nothing  unasaal ;  for  Strathmore,  with  Italian  passion,  had 
more  than  English  self-control ;  and  Bertie,  who  bad  had 
bad  intelligence  of  a  weedy-looking  bay  on  whom  he  bad 
risked  a  good  deal  for  the  approaching  Cesarewiteh,  came 
as  usual  to  detail  his  fears  and  doubts,  and  speculate  on 
the  most  judicious  hedging  yrith  Strathmore.  With  a  mad 
love  running  riot  in  him,  and  a  fierce  resolve  seething  up 
into  settled  shape,  Strathmore  had  to  sit  and  listen  to  New- 
market troubles,  and  balance  the  pros  and  cons  of  Turf 
questions  as  leisurely  and  as  interestedly  as  of  old  I  Ap- 
parently, he  was  calm  enough  ;  actually,  every  five  minutes 
of  restraint  lashed  his  pent-up  passion  into  fury. 

The  Newmarket  business  done  with,  Erroll  still  lingered; 
he  had  something  else  to  say,  and  scarcely  knew  how  to 
phrase  it. 

"  Will  all  these  people  stay  much  longer,  Strath  ?"  he 
began  ;  "  they've  been  here  a  long  time." 

"  1  don't  tell  my  guests  to  go  away,"  said  Strathmore, 
with  a  smile :  "  Besides,  the  pheasants  just  now  are  at 
their  prime." 

"  The  pheasants  I  Oh  yes,  I  was  thinking  of  the  women. 
To  be  sure  though  you  must  leave  yourself,  in  a  few  days; 
I  forgot  I     When  must  you  start  for ?" 

"  It  is  uncertain."  The  subject  annoyed  him,  and  he 
answered  shortly. 

Erroll  was  silent  a  moment ;  then  he  looked  up,  his  eye« 
ehining  with  their  frank  and  kindly  light : 

"  Strath,  you  wouldn't  take  wrongly  anything  I  said, 
would  you  ?" 

"  My  dear  Erroll  I  what  an  odd  question.  I  believe  I 
am  not  usually  tenacious  ?" 

"  Of  course  not ;  still  I  fancy  you'd  let  me  say  to  you, 
wh»c  you  mightn't  stand  from  another  man ;  I  hope  so  at 
least,  old  fellow  I  We  have  never  been  on  ceremony  with 
one  another  yet ;  and  I  want  to  ask  you,  Cis,  if  you  know 
how  your's  and  Lady  Yavasour's  names  are  coupled 
together  ?" 

He  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  fatal  hour  fbr  hin 
question ! 
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"  Who  couples  thtm  V^ 

The  words  were  brief  and  quietly  enough  naidj  b  it 
Strathmore's  hand  clenched  where  it  lay  on  the  table,  and 
Rn  evil  light  gleamed  id  his. eyes. 

"  Oh,  Dobody  m  especial,  but  more  or  less  everybody/' 
wiswered  Erroll,  carelessly,  whom  the  gesture  did  not  put 
on  his  guard  :  "  Your  attention  to  her,  yon  know,  must 
be  noticed ;  impossible  to  help  it  I  Katurally  the  men 
joke  about  it  when  you're  out  of  hearing,  fellows  always 
wilL" 

^^  What  do  they  say?" 

The  words  were  quiet  still,  but  Strathmore's  teeth  wer^ 
set  like  a  mastiff  ^s, 

**  You  can  guess  well  enough  ;  you  know  how  we  always 
laugh  OYer  that  sort  of  thing.  Look  here,  Strathmorel" 
and  Erroll,  breaking  out  of  the  lazy  softness  of  his  usual 
tone,  leant  forward  eagerly  and  earnestly  :  "  I  know  you'll 
take  my  words  as  they  Ye  meant-  and  if  you  wouldn't,  it 
would  be  a  wretched  friendship  that  shirked  the  truth 
when  its  telling  were  needed.  If  you  called  me  out  for  it 
to-morrow  I  would  let  you  know  what  everybody  is  say- 
ing— that  you  are  infatuated  with  a  woman  who  is  only 
playing  with  you  1" 

Strathmore  leaned  back  in  hie  chair,  fastening  hi«  wrist- 
band stud,  with  a  cold  sneer  on  his  face  ;  it  coat  him  much 
to  ropress  the  passion  that  would  have  betrayed  bira : 

"  The  world  is  very  good  to  trouble  itself  about  me  j  if 
you  will  name  the  particular  members  of  it  who  do  the 
gossiping,  I  will  thank  them  in  a  different  fashion." 

"  The  better  way  would  be  to  give  them  no  grounds 
for  it!" 
I      **  Grounds?     I  don't  apprehend  you." 

"  Yon  do,  and  you  must  1^'  broke  in  Erroll,  Impatiently; 
this  smooth,  icy  coating  did  not  impose  on  him:  '*  Whether 
your  heart  bo  in  the  matter  or  not,  you  act  as  though  it 
were.  You  are  becoming  the  very  slave  of  that  arch 
coquette,  who  never  loved  anything  in  her  life  save  her 
own  beauty;  you,  who  ridiculed  everything  like  woman- 
woribip,  are  positively  infatuated  with  Marion  Tavasour  1 
Stop!  hear  me  outl  I  have  no  business  with  what  you 
do  ;  true  enough  I  I  am  breaking  into  a  subject  nc  man 
has  any  right  to  touch  on  to  another — I  know  that  I     But  I 
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like  you  well  enough  to  risk  your  worst  augeT ;  and  I  epefti 
plam]y  because  you  and  I  have  no  need  to  weigh  our 
words  to  ench  other.  Good  God  I  you  must  hare  too 
much  pride,  Stratbmore,  to  be  fooled  for  the  vanity  of  a 

WOIUBU  I" 

Me  stopped  in  his  impetuous  flood  of  words,  ftnd  looked 
fet  his  listener,  who  bad  heard  him  tranquilly — a  dangerous 
tranquillity,  thin  ice  over  lara-flaines  !  Strath  more  only 
kept  reins  on  the  storm  because  it  rose  to  his  lipg — to 
betray  him. 

"  Pardon  me,  Brroll,"  he  said,  slowly  and  pointedly,  "  I 
will  not  take  your  words  as  they  might  aaturally  he  ttiken, 
since  you  claim  the  privilege  of  *  old  friendBbip  j*  but  I 
must  remind  you  that  friendship  may  be  both  officious  and 
impertinent.  The  office  of  amoral  censor  sits  oo  you  very 
ill  *  attention  to  a  married  woman  is  not  so  extraordinarily 
uncommon  iu  our  set  that  it  need  alarm  your  virtue- — -^* 

**  Tirtue  be  hanged  I"  broke  in  BrroU,  impetuously : 
"  Bosh  1  You  don't  understand,  or  you  wonH  understand, 
me.  All  I  say  iSj  that  hundreds  of  fellows  will  tell  you 
that  Marion  Vavasour  is  the  most  consummate  coquette 
going ;  and  that  as  soon  as  she  has  drawn  a  man  on  into 
losing  his  head  for  her,  she  turns  round  and  laughs  him  to 
scorn.  What  do  you  suppose  Scrope  Waverley  and  all  that 
lot  will  say  ?  Only  that  you  have  been  first  trapped  and 
then  tricked,  as  they  were  - — —  1" 

**  Thank  you,  I  have  no  fear  I  Lady  Vavasour  makes 
you  singularly  bitter?" 

"  Perhaps  she  does ;  because  I  see  her  work.  Near  that 
woman  you  are  no  more  what  you  were  than " 

"  Really  1  must  heg  you  to  excuse  my  hearing  a  homily 
upon  myself  1"  interrupted  Strath  more^  ag  he  rose,  speak^ 
ing  coldly,  intolerantly^  and  haughtily ;  ''As  regard* 
Lady  Vavasour,  she  is  my  guesif  and  as  such  I  do  not  hear 
her  spoken  of  in  this  manner.  As  regards  the  gossip  you 
are  pleased  to  retail,  people  may  chatter  ae  they  like;  if 
they  chatter  in  my  hearing  I  can  resent  it,  without  having' 
my  path  pointed  out  to  me;  and  for  the  future  I  will 
trouble  you  to  remember  that  even  the  privileges  of  friend- 
ship may  be  stretched  too  far  if  you  overtax  them." 

As  he  spoke  he  rang  the  bell  for  Diaz,  and  as  the 
Albanian  entered  the  chamber  from  the  bath-room   Erroll 
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lunked  and  went  out  without  more  words.  He  was 
AQfered  thai  bis  renioustraDce  had  had  no  more  avail  ]  ht 
waa  hurt  that  his  interference  had  been  so  ill  ft^^eiFedj 
and  hm  motive  so  little  comprehended-  Like  most  eonu- 
^ellors,  he  felt  that  what  he  had  done  had  been  ill-adWsed 
and  ill-timed :  while  Strath  more,  indifferent  to  how  he 
might  have  wounded  a  friendship  which  he  had  often 
sworn  worth  all  the  love  of  women,  was  stung  to  madue&s 
bj  the  words  with  which  Erroll  bad  unwittingly  heaped 
fuel  on  to  flame.  Men  saw  bis  passion  for  Marion  Yava^ 
Bourl  He  swore  that  they  should  hopelessly  and  long- 
ingly envy  its  success. 

The  fancy  ball  at  White  Ladies  was  as  brilliant  as  h 
could  be  made  j  the  great  circle  at  the  Duke  of  Tr^may tie's, 
the  people  staying  at  Lady  Millicent  Clinton's,  and  at 
other  houses  of  note  in  the  county,  afforded  guests  at  once 
numerous  and  exclusiYe,  and  the  Roya.1  women  who  had 
been  Tisitors  at  White  Ladies  had  never  been  better  enter 
Vained  than  was  Marion  Yavasoor.  As  be  received  hi? 
guests  in  the  great  reception-room  known  as  the  King's 
Hall,  that  night,  women  of  the  world,  not  easily  impres- 
Bible,  glancing  at  him,  were  arrested  by  they  knew  not 
what,  and  remembered  long  afterwards  how  he  had  looked 
that  evening.  He  wore  the  dress  of  the  Knights  Tern- 
I  plars,  the  white  mantle  ftung  over  a  suit  of  black  Milan 
armor  worked  with  gold,  and  the  costume  suited  him 
singularly  j  while  it  seemed  to  bring  out  yet  more  strongly 
still  the  resenihlance  !n  him  to  all  that  was  dark  and 
dangerous  in  the  Strath  more  portraits.  His  face  wag 
slightly  flushed,  like  a  man  after  a  carouse;  his  wit  was 
*;ourtly  and  light,  hut  very  bitter-  his  attentions  tc  the 
women  were  far  more  impressive  than  his  ever  had  been — he 
might  have  been  in  love  with  all  in  bis  rooms  1  — *  but  bis 
eyes,  dark  with  suppressed  eagerness  and  with  a  heavy 
shade  beneath  tbenij  glanced  impaliently  over  the  crowd. 
Every  one  bad  arrived,  but  she  bad  not  yet  descended ; 
his  salons  were  tilled,  but  to  him  they  were  empty  1  This 
was  no  light,  languid  love,  seeking  a  liaison  as  a  mere 
pa&time,  which  bad  entered  into  Strath  more  for  another 
roan's  wife  j  it  was  the  delirium,  the  frenzy,  the  blindnesa 
in  which  the  world  holds  but  one  woman  1 

At  last,  with  her  glittering  hair  given  to  the  winds,  a 
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dtad<^m  uf  (liamoiids  crowning'  her  brow,  snow-white  clondt 
of  dmperj  floating  around  her,  light  as  morniog  mist,  aod 
her  beautiful  feet  bare,  only  shod  with  golden  sandals,  she 
came,  when  all  the  roDms  were  full,  living  impersonation 
of  the  Snramer-Noon  &he  represented.  A  crowd  of 
costnm^s  followed  her  steps,  aud  murmurs  of  irrepressible 
ftdmiration  accompanied  her  wherever  she  moTed:  thero 
urere  many  beautiful  women  there  that  night  at  White 
LadieB^  but  none  that  equalled,  nono  that  touched  her 
The  golden  apple  was  cast  without  a  dissent  into  the 
white  bosom  of  Marlon  Tavasonr ;  and  at  sight  of  her  his 
reason  reeled  and  fell,  and  his  madness  mastered  him  as 
it  subdued  him  of  Broe^liande  before  the  witching  eyea 
and  under  the  wreathing  arms  of  Yivien, 

"Wliilo  the  forest  eeheed  *Fooir" 

His  face  wore  the  reckless  resolve  which  was  amongst  the 
dark  traits  of  the  Strath  mo  res  when  their  ruthless  will 
had  fixed  a  goal^  and  underneath  their  calm  and  courtly 
seeming,  the  fierce  spirit  waa  a  flame  which  made  them 
pitiless  as  death  in  all  pursuit.  His  ejes  followed  the 
gleaming  trail  of  her  streaming  hair,  the  flash  of  her  dia- 
mond diadem,  with  a  look  which  she  caught^  and  fanned 
to  fire  with  one  dreamy  glance  of  languor,  one  touch  of 
her  floating  drapery.  And  yet,  even  while  the  passion 
devoured  him,  he  hated  her  for  its  pain — hated  her  because 
she  was  another's  and  not  his!  Do  you  know  nothing  of 
this  because  it  has  not  touched  you  ? — tut !  the  forms  of 
human  love  are  as  varied  and  as  controlless  as  the  forms 
of  human  life  ;  and  you  have  learned  but  little  of  the  world, 
and  the  men  that  make  it,  if  you  have  not  learned  that 
love,  often  and  again,  treads  and  trenches  close  on  hate. 

It  was  as  though  she  set  her  will  to  make  her  beauty 
more  than  mortal,  and  goad  him  on  till  he  was  as  utterly 
her  bond-slave  as  the  Tiking  whom,  as  the  Korse  legend 
tells,  twenty  strong  men  could  not  capture,  yet  who  lay 
helpless  and  bound  as  in  gyves  of  iron  by  one  frail,  single 
thread  of  a  woman's  golden  hair  [  That  night  his  passioo 
mastered  him,  and  all  that  was  most  dangeronSp  in  a 
nature  where  fire  slept  under  ice,  woke  into  life,  and  set 
Into  one  imperious  resolve. 

Tt  was  some  hours  after  mid  nigh  t.  when  he  passed  wftb 
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her  into  a  cabinet  de  peinture.  The  wax-radi  in^^e  streamed 
apon  her  where  Bhe  stood  like  some  da2ZJQg  thing  of 
light,  Bome  dream  of  the  Greek  poetSj  aonie  soTCfiTeas  of 
the  East,  while  the  diamonds  crowned  her  brow,  and  the 
gold  sandals  crossed  her  aoowy  feet  In  the  BtillDeaa  of 
the  night  thej  were  alone,  and  her  eyes  met  his  with 
a  glance  which  wooed  him  on  to  his  sweet  temptation. 
Ambition  seemed  idle  as  the  winds  ]  fame  be  was  ready  tc 
cast  aside  like  dross ;  at  the  most  brilliant  point  in  hia 
career^  ho  was  willing  to  throw  away  all  the  past,  and  cnt 
away  all  the  future,  so  that  her  voice  but  whispered  him 
"Stay!"  His  honor  to  the  man  who  had  been  a  guest 
beneath  his  roof,  the  bond  which  bonnd  him  to  hold  sacred 
the  woman  whom  his  house  harbored,  were  forgotten  and 
left  far  behind  him^  drowned  in  his  delirium  as  men's 
wisdom  is  drowned  in  wine.  He  saw,  remembered,  heeded 
nothing  on  earth  or  in  heairen  save  her.  And  she  knew 
the  meaning  of  his  silence  as  he  stood  beside  her 

**  So  you  will  leave  England  very  soon,  Strath  more  ?" 

The  words  were  light  aud  ordinary:  but  her  words  are 
but  a  tithe  of  a  woman ^s  language ;  and  it  was  her  ejea 
which  spoke,  which  challenged  him  to  summon  strength 
to  leave  herj  which  dared  him  to  rank  ambition  before 
her,  and  claimed  and  usurped  the  dominion  which  power 
alone  had  filled  \  It  ivag  the  eyes  he  answered,  only  see^ 
ing  in  the  midnight  glare  the  fairness  of  her  face. 

"  Bid  me  stay  for  you  ;  —  and  I  resign  the  mission  to- 
mon-owT' 

*'Whatl  desert  your  career,  abandon  your  ambition, 
give  up  your  power,  and  at  a  woman^s  word,  too  I  Fie, 
fie.  Lord  Cecil  V' 

The  sweet  laughter  echoed  in  his  ear,  and  her  face  haa 
all  its  witching  mockery  as  she  turned  it  to  him  in  the 
tigiit. 

"Hush!  My  God!  you  know  mj  madness j  yon  shall 
play  with  it  no  longer.  Bid  me  stay,  and  I  give  up  every- 
thing for  you  I  But  you  must  love  roe  as  I  love ;  you 
must  choose  to-night  for  yourself  and  me.  If  you  are 
fooling  me,  beware;  it  will  be  at  a  heavy  price.  Lo^e 
me  I  and  I  throw  away  for  you  honor,  fame,  life  —  what 
von  wilir' 

The  words  were  spoken  in  her  ear^  fierce  with  the  pa^sioii 
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which  wae  reckless  of  all  cost ;  broken  with  the  love  wiiicL 
#ras  only  conscious  of  itself  and  of  the  beauty  that  it 
craved.  His  face  was  white  as  death;  his  eyes  gazed 
into  hers,  hot,  dark,  lurid  as  the  eyes  of  a  tiger.  This 
mad  idolatry,  this  imperious  strength,  made  a  love  new  to 
her,  dear  to  her  as  its  costliest  toy  to  a  child ;  a  richer 
gage  of  her  power,  a  stronger  proof  of  her  dominion.  A 
blush  warm  and  lovely,  if  it  were  but  a  lie,  wavered  in 
her  face ;  her  eyes  answered  his  with  dreamy  languor ;  the 
diamonds  in  her  breast  trembled  with  the  heavings  of  her 
heart,  and  even  while  she  hushed  him  and  turned  from 
him,  her  hand  lingered  within  his. 

He  knew  that  he  was  loved  I — and  his  whole  life  would 
have  been  staked  on  that  mad  hour.  His  arms  closed 
round  her  in  an  embrace  she  could  not  break  firom ;  he 
wound  his  hands  in  the  shining  shower  of  her  amber  hair; 
he  crushed  this  soft  and  dazzling  thing,  which  mocked  and 
maddened  him,  against  the  chill  steel  of  his  armor  as 
though  to  slay  her.  Burning  words  broke  from  him, 
delirious,  imperious,  half-menace,  half-i3olatry,  bom  of 
the  strong  passion,  and  the  sensuous  softness,  of  which 
his  love  at  once  was  made : 

"  I  sacrifice  what  you  choose,  for  you ;  or  I  hate  yon 
more  bitterly  than  man  ever  hated  I  Friendship  between 
U8  !  My  God  I  it  must  be  one  of  two  things — deadliest 
hate,  or  sweetest  love  I" 

He  paused  abruptly,  crushing  her  with  fierce  uncci-- 
scious  strength  against  his  breast,  gazing  down  into  the 
face  so  fatally  fair.  Her  eyes  looked  into  his  with  all  their 
eloijuence  of  loveliness ;  her  amber  hair  floated,  soft  and 
silken,  across  his  breast,  and  his  lips  met  hers  in  kisses 
that  only  died  to  be  renewed  again,  each  longer,  sweeter, 
more  lingering  than  the  last. 

And  tbat  night  at  the  tempting  of  a  woman  h^  bowtd 
and  fell. 
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**  Tu  Vas  ^crite  ?"  she  said,  softly,  looking  ap  into  hi* 

The  whisper  was  brief,  but  as  subtle  and  full  of  power 
aB  any  words  that  ever  murmured  from  Cleopatra-s  lips, 
wooing  him  of  Rome  to  leave  bis  shield  for  foes  to  mock 
at,  and  his  sword  to  rust  and  bis  honor  to  drift  awaj,  a 
jeered  and  worthless  thiog,  while  he  lay  lapped  in  a 
woman *B  love,  with  no  heaven  save  in  a  woman's  eyes. 

It  was  some  hours  past  noon  on  the  morrow  of  the  bal 
costume  f*  she  had  not  yet  left  her  dressing-room  in  the 
State-chambers,  Her  hair  was  unbound,  folds  of  azure, 
and  lace  of  gossamer  texture,  enveloped  her ;  and  she  lay 
back  on  her  coueb,  resting  her  cheek  on  her  white,  bare 
arm,  and  letting  her  eyes  dwell  upon  his. 

'*  Tit  Pas  eciiie  V^  she  murioured,  softly,  her  hand  lying 
in  bis,  her  lips  brushing  his  brow. 

*For  all  answer  he  put  into  her  hand  a  letter  he  had  just 
then  penned^ — a  letter  to  decline  the  appointment  offered 
to  him  ;  to  refuse  the  most  brilliant  distinction  that  eould 
have  fallen  to  him;  in  a  word,  to  resign  the  ambitions  his 
life  bad  been  centred  in,  to  destroy  the  career  and  the  goal 
of  his  present  and  his  future  I 

Her  head  rested  against  his  breast  while  she  read  it,  her 
eyes  glancing  over  the  few  brief  lines  which  gave  up  Edl 
power  and  honor,  the  world  and  the  world's  ambitions^ 
and  flung  away  life's  best  priaes  at  her  bidding,  as  though 
they  were  empty  shells  or  withered  leaves.  And  a  smile, 
proud  and  glad^  came  ^pon  her  lips.  Even  she  had  scarcely 
counted  on  binding  him  thus  far  to  her  feet — on  chaining 
him  thus  utterly  her  slave.  She  read  it,  then  she  lifted 
her  eyes,  now  sweet  with  the  laDguor  of  love,  while  she 
lay  in  bis  arms^  her  warm  breath  fanning  his  cheek 

"'  You  will  not  regret  it,  Cecil  ?     Are  yoa  sure?" 

"Eegretl     My  Heaven!  what  room  have  T  to  dream 
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eren  of  regret  now  ?    My  wbole  future  would  be  a  vrildug 

price  paid  down  for  one  Lour  of  my  joy  I" 

Tta  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  madman'B  LeedleBd^ 
headlong  love  1  He  stooped  over  her,  spending  breatblesa 
kisses  on  ber  lips,  and  parsing  his  hands  through  the 
golden,  Bceuled  hair  which  floated  on  her  shotilders.  Every 
Binglej  shining  thread  might  have  been  a  aorcerytwieted 
withe  that  bound  bina  powerless,  so  utterly  he  bowed  before 
her  power,  so  utterly  he  was  blinded  to  all  that  lay  beyond 
the  delicious  languor  and  the  sensuous  joys  which  steeped 
his  present  in  their  rich  delight  I 

An  hour  afterwards,  Strathmort  descended  from  the 
Btate-ch ambers  by  a  secret  staircase  which  wouQd  down- 
ward to  the  library.  He  listened ;  the  room  was  silent; 
he  looked  through  the  aperttire  left  in  the  carvings,  by 
those  subtle  builders  of  the  oldea  days,  for  such  reconnois- 
eance  by  those  who  needed  secresyj  it  was  empty,  and, 
pressing  the  panal  back,  he  eatered.  As  it  chanced,  how- 
ever, In  the  deep  embrasure  of  a  window,  hidden  by  the 
heavy  curtains,  Erroll  sat  reading  the  papers ;  and,  as  he 
looked  up,  he  saw  Strath  more,  before  the  panel  had  wholly 
closed  OQ  its  invisible  hinges,  that  were  screened  in  a 
mass  of  carving.  Erroll  knew  whence  that  concealed 
passage  led. 

**  Why  was  she  not  dead  in  all  her  demon  ^s  beaoty  befof* 
ever  she  came  here?"  he  muttered  to  biioself;  for  ErroB 
bad  grown  jealous  of  Marion  Vavasour  j  and  had,  more- 
over, strange,  stray  notions  of  honor,  here  and  there,  better 
fitting  the  days  of  Galahad  than  our  own, 

^'You  here,  Bertie  1"  said  Strathraore  carelessly,  v^ry 
ftdmirably  concealing  the  annoyance  he  felt,  as  ErroU 
looked  up  from  his  retreat,     '*  What's  the  news  P* 

"  Nothing!"  yawned  the  Sabreur,  stretching  Mm  the 

Times:    "They  notice  your  appointment  for- 5  rery 

approvingly,  too,  for  the  Thunderer.  When  do  yoii  go, 
old  fellow  ?" 

"I  do  not  go  at  all,"  Strath  more  answered  briefly.  He 
was  aware  it  most  be  known  sooner  or  later,  and,  In  the 
reckless  rapture  of  his  present,  ridicule,  remark,  or  censoi^ 
were  alike  disregarded, 

Erroll  looked  (quickly  up  at  him ; 
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"  No,  I  have  requested  permiBsion  to  decUue  th©  ftp- 
jKjintmeEt.'' 

There  was  a  dead  pause  of  unbroken  silence  ;  tben^  with 
ft  sudden  impetuous  movement,  Erroll  rose,  pushing  back 
his  chair,  and  flingtn^  bis  fair  hair  out  of  his  eyes  with  a 
gesture  of  impatient  ang'er  ; 

**  Good  God  1  Strathmore,  hare  jou  sneered  at  every 
lore  all  jour  life  through,  only  to  become  awoman^s  slave 
at  last !'' 

The  swift  dark  wrath  of  bis  race  glanced  into  Strath* 
more 'a  eyes.  At  all  times  he  brooked  comment  or  inter- 
ference ill  J  now  he  kyiew  himself  the  slave  of  a  woman, 
and  while  in  the  sweet  insanity  of  succesefu]  love  his 
serfdom  was  delicious,  and  its  bondage  dearer  than  any 
liberty  that  had  ever  been  his  boasts  the  words  were  still 
bitter  to  him.  To  any  but  the  Sabrenr  they  would  have 
been  as  bitterly  resented. 

"That  cursed  coquette  I"  muttered  Erroll  between  hia 
teeth,  as  he  paced  impatiently  up  and  down  :  "  What  1  she 
enslaves  you,  till  you  wreck  your  whole  future  at  her  word, 
let  all  the  world  see  you  in  your  madness^  and  forget  your 
honor,  even  under  your  own  roof  1"  The  words  broke  out 
almost  unconciously  1  he  was  rife  with  hatred  for  the  woman 
who  had  robbed  him  of  his  friend ,  and  grown  more  power- 
ful with  Strathmore  than  honor,  or  ambition  j  than  the 
present,  or  the  future ;  than  the  ridicule  of  the  world,  or 
the  ambition  of  his  career. 

Evil  passions  passed  over  his  listener's  face  flaming  into 
life  all  the  more  darkly  because  the  accusation  l^M^re  with 
it  the  sting  of  Nathan's  unto  David^ — the  sting  of  irvih : 

*'  By  Heaven  1  no  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  save 
you,  should  dare  say  that  to  me,  and  live  I" 

Erroll  looked  up,  stopped,  and  halted  before  him,  his 
sunny,  blue  eyes  growing-  cordial  and  earnest  as  a  woman's ; 

**  Dear  old  fellow,  forgive  me  I  T  had  no  right,  jierhaps, 
to  use  the  words  I  did^  but  we  have  never  stopped  to  pick 
our  speech  for  one  another.  No  I  hear  mc,  Strathmore, 
By  Beaven  I  you  shtdU  Your  honor  is  dearer  to  me  than 
it  ever  will  be  to  any  one,  and  I  only  ask  you  now  to 

Eaase,  and  think  how  you  will  endure  for  the  world  to 
now  that  you  are  so  utterly  a  coquette ^s  bond-fllave,  that 
you  lie  at  her  beck  and  eaiU  and  give  up  all  your  befit 
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ftmbitione  at   ber  bidding.     I  am  sin  Tier  enongli  mjeelf 

God  l^nows,  and  have  pknty  to  answer  for ;  but  no  passion 
ftbonld  have  bo  Winded  rae  to  honor,  let  her  have  tempted 
as  she  won! d,  that  the  wife  of  an  absent  guest  BbonM  Lave 
ceased  to  become  sacred  to  me^  while  truBted  to  my  pro- 
tection, and  under  mj  own  roof  I" 

He  stopped :  and  a  dead  silence  fell  again  between  them. 
Tbej  were  fearless  and  chivalrous  words,  built  on  the  code 
of  Gal  aha  1  and  Artbnr,  and  the  spirit  of  the  dead  Knights 
and  of  a  bygone  age  broke  np  ^rom  the  soft  indolence  an! 
easy  epicure  an  isni  of  the  man,  and  found  its  way  to  just 
and  dauntless  speech,  but  speech  that  on  the  ear  whi:?h 
heard  it  iva^i  nselesa  as  a  trumpet-blast  in  the  ear  of  a  dead 
nian^  aa  little  heeded  and  aa  powerless  to  rouse  I  The 
Bting  w^hicb  lay  in  the  Prophet's  charge  to  him  of  Israei 
lay  here ;  but  here  it  touched  to  the  quick  of  no  remorse, 
it  only  heated  the  furnace  afresh,  as  a  blast  of  wind  blows 
the  fires  to  a  white  heat. 

For  one  instant,  while  Erroll's  glance  met  hifl,  Strathmore 
made  a  forward  gesture,  like  that  of  a  panther  about  tc 
spring ;  then  with  all  that  was  coldest,  most  bitter,  moat 
evil  in  him  awake,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  with  a  sneer 
and  a  smile  on  his  lips : 

"An  excellent  homily  1  Perhaps,  like  many  other  preach- 
ers, you  are  envious  of  what  you  so  venomously  upbraid!** 

Over  Erroll's  face  a  flush  of  pain  passed,  as  over  a 
woman's  at  a  brutal  and  unmerited  word. 

'^ For  shame!  for  shame!"  he  said,  hotly:  *'Tou  know 
better  than  to  believe  your  own  words,  Strathmore  f  I  do 
not  stand  such  vile  inuendoes  from  youl" 

Strathmore  raised  his  eyebrows,  his  chill  and  coot-em p- 
tuons  sneer  still  upon  his  lips ;  his  anger  was  very  bitter 
at  all  times  when  the  velvet  glove  was  stripped  off,  and 
Ibe  iron  hand  disclosed,  which  was  a  feature  of  his  race. 

**Soi^^  it  is  very  immaterial  to  mel  Pray  put  an  end 
to  these  heroic  speeches.  I  have  no  taste  for  scenes,  u-od 
from  aoy  other  man  I  should  call  an  account  for  them  undet 
ft  harsher  name." 

"  Call  for  what  account  you  will  I  But  does  onr  friend- 
ship go  for  so  little  that  it  is  to  be  swept  away  in  a  second 
for  a  word  about  a  woman  who  is  as  worthless,  if  you  saw 
h«:  in  her  true  light,  as  any ?" 
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"  Siknc6  I*'  said  Stratbmore,  passionatelj :  "  I  bear  no 
Lnterferenco  with  myself,  and  no  tradiicemeDt  of  ber.  End 
the  subject  once  and  for  all,  or " 

"  Or  you  will  break  with  a  friendship  of  twenty  years  for 
a  love  tbat  will  not  last  twenty  weeks  I'-  broke  iu  Erroll* 
bitterly*  It  cut  him  to  the  quick  to  be  cast  off  tbu3  for  the 
mere  sake  of  a  capricious  coquette  \  from  their  earliest  Eton 
days  they  had  no  words  between  them  till  now  that  thie 
woman  brought  them  in  her  train : 

"  It  is  the  love  which  appears  to  excite  your  acrimony  P' 
laughed  Stratbmore,  with  his  chilliest  sneer ;  that  swifl^ 
keen  jealousy  stirring  in  him  which  is  ever  the  ebaract er- 
istic of  such  passion  as  his,  cvou  in  its  earliest  hours  of 
acknowledgment  aad  return,  and  whicb  permits  do  man 
«ven  to  look  wistfully  after  its  idol  unchastlsed. 

As  sharply  as  if  a  shot  had  struck  him,  Erroll  swung 
ronnd,  righteous  indignation  flushing  his  face,  and  his  azure 
eyes  flashing  fire : 

''For  God's  sake,  B^trathmorSj  has  your  mad  passion  so 
warped  your  nature  that  you  can  set  down  sucb  vile  mo 
tives,  in  cold  blood,  to  my  share  P  I  have  no  other  feeling 
than  hatred  for  the  woman  who  befools  you.  Thai  I  will 
grant  you  is  strong  enongb,  for  /  see  her  as  she  is  1" 

'^  Most  wise  seer  and  admirable  preacher  I  Since  when 
have  you  turned  sermonizer  instead  of  sinner  ?"  sneered 
Stratbmore,  coldly,  the  dark  wrath  of  his  race  gleaming  in 
his  eyes  i    ^'  It  sits  on  you  very  ill  I^^ 

"  Sermonizer  1  am  not,  nor  have  I  title  to  be  P'  broke  in 
Erroll,  his  gentle  temper  goaded  fairly  into  anger;  "but 
still  in  your  place  of  host  I  might  have  paused  before  I 
violated  the  common  laws  of  hospitality  and  honor  to  the 
wife  of  an  abaent  man,  let  her  have  been  my  temptress  && 
she  would  r* 

In  another  instant  words  would  have  been  uttered  which 
would  have  cut  down,  and  east  away,  the  friendship  of  a 
lifetime  j  but  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  opened  ; 

'*  Are  you  tired  of  waiting,  Major  Erroll  7  Never  mind  I 
Patieuee  is  a  virtue,  if,  like  most  other  virtues,  she  be  a 
little  dull  sometimes  1"  said  Lady  Beaudesert,  as  she  floated 
In  —  a  picture  for  Land  seer  —  with  a  brace  of  handsome 
Ifmuiels  treading  on  the  trailing  folds  of  her  violet  habit 

Her  presence  arrested,  perforce^  the  words  that  w«J» 
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ribliig  hi7t  and  bitter  to  the  lips  of  both.  But  when  %h^ 
»xe  m  laid  at  the  root^  what  matter  if  itn  work  be  delayed 
a  few  hours,  a  few  days,  a  few  months  ?  The  tree  which 
would  have  atood  through  storms  iB  doomed  by  it,  and  will 
fall  at  the  last  [ 

The  words  Hrroll  had  spoken  that  d^y  had  be#n  just 
^nd  true  aijee:  but,  like  most  words  of  truth  In  this 
world,  they  had  been  trash,  and  idle  as  the  winds  to  carr) 
one  whit  of  warning',  to  stay  for  one  hour*s  thought  the 
aeadlong  sweep  of  a  great  passion.  Now  that  *4he  had, 
like  himself  J  forgotten  every  bond  of  honor,  and  cast  aside 
every  memory  save  the  indulgence  of  a  forbidden  love, 
the  semi-hatred  which  had  so  strangely  mingled  with 
Stratbmore*s  fatal  intoxication  had  gone,  and  with  it  the 
last  frail  cord  which  held  him  back  from  falling  utterly 
beneath  the  sway  of  her  power.  If  in  the  bitteraeas  of 
an  unwelcome  love  he  bad  been  her  slave,  in  the  delirium 
of  a  permitted  one,  he  was  more  hopeleBsly  so  still 
Erroll's  charge  of  having  violated  the  laws  of  hospitality 
stung  him  for  one  instant  to  the  quick;  but  the  aext  it 
was  forgotten,  as  her  smile  lighted  upou  him,  and  her 
silvery  laugh  rang  on  his  ear!  He  weighed  nothing  in 
the  scale  against  her;  he  cast  away  all  to  stay  in  the  li^ht 
of  the  eyes  where  hia  heaven  hungf  he  remembered 
nothing  but  the  exultant  joy  which  lay  in  those  brief,  yet 
all-eloquent  words  i  "  he  loved,  and  was  lo^ed  I" 

She  held  him  in  her  fatal  web,  as  Gruenevere  held  her 
Lover,  when  the  breath  of  her  lips  sullied  the  shield  that 
no  foe  had  ever  tarnished,  and  her  false  love  coiled  with 
subtle  serpent-folds  round  Launcelot  till  he  fell  But  m 
Marion  Yavasour  would  never  arise  what  pardoned  and 
porified  the  soul  of  the  daughter  of  Loodegruunce — thoea 
waters  of  bitterness  which  yet  are  holy^Remorse  ftud 
Shame, 
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That  Eigbt,  wbeu  the  men  bad  left  the  Bm3king'rxiii, 
ftad  all  was  still,  Bertie  Erroll  left  the  Abbey  by  one  of 
those  secret  entrances  which  bad  been  kjiown  to  him  ap 
to  Strathmore  from  their  childish  days^  and  took  his  way 
across  the  park^  treading  the  thick  golden  leaves  under 
foot.  A  bitterneaa  and  a  depression  were  on  him,  very 
new  to  himj  since  be  usually  shook  o£P  all  care  as  he  shook 
the  ash  off  his  cigar.  After  such  words  as  had  passed 
between  them  he  would  not  baTe  stayed  an  hour  under 
any  other  man's  reof ;  but  he  loved  Strathmore  well  enough 
not  to  resent  it  thuSj  though  the  breach  in  their  friendship 
cut  him  more  hardly  than  the  sneers  which  had  been  cast 
at  himself;  as  he  paced  on  tbroagh  the  beech  woqds^  that 
were  damp  and  chillin  the  silent  night,  with  white  mists 
rising  up  from  the  waters  in  thin  wreaths  of  vapor. 

At  some  distance,  just  without  the  boundaries  of  White 
Ladies,  a  light  glimmered  through  the  autumn  network  of 
brown  boughs^  and  crimson  leaves,  from  the  casement  of 
a  cottage  which  stood  so  shut  in  by  wood  From  the  lonely 
road  near,  that  it  might  as  easily  have  been  overlooked 
by  any  passer-by  as  a  yel low-hammer's  nest  on  the  high* 
way.  Its  solitary  little  \ieam  shone  bright  and  star-like 
through  the  damp  fogs  of  the  chilly  midnight,  like  th*=! 
light  which  burns  before  some  Yirgiu  shrine,  and  greeta 
us  as  we  travel,  waywtm  and  travel-stained  and  foot- 
weary,  down  the  rocky  windings  of  some  hill-side  abroad. 
The  sinilo  crossed  Erroll 's  mind,  and  perhaps  emote  some- 
thing on  his  heart;  it  u-as  the  light  of  a  holy  shrine  to 
him,  but  one  from  which  his  steps  ^oo  often  taraed,  and 
a'ic  which  now  reproached  him. 

ffii  passed  under  the  drooping  heavy  boughs,  and  over 
me  fallen  leaves,  across  the  garden  of  the  little  cottage, 
drew  a  latch-key  from  his  pocket,  opened  the  door,  and 
entered.  A  light  was  left  burning  for  him  in  the  tiny 
cottage  entrance,  which  was  still  as  death ;  he  took  the 
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lamp  in  bis  band,  moanted  tbe  staircase  nohaelesslj,  and 
tarned  into  tbe  bed-cbamber  apon  his  left  It  was  small, 
and  simply  arranged,  bat  aboat  it,  here  and  there,  were 
articles  of  refined  laxury ;  and  half  kneeling  beside  the  bed, 
as  she  bad  lately  knelt  in  prayer,  half  resting  against  it, 
in  tbe  slumber  which  bad  conqaered  the  watchfdl  wakeful- 
sess  of  love,  was  a  yoang  girl,  delicate  and  fair  as  any  of 
tbe  white  lilies  that  had  bloomed  one  brief  boor,  to  perish 
the  next,  on  the  lake-like  waters  of  White  Ladies.  Her 
head  rested  on  her  arm,  her  lips  were  slightly  parted,  and 
mormaring  fondly  bis  own  name,  while 

"  her  face  so  fair, 
Stirred  with  her  dream  as  rose-leaves  with  tJie  air/ 

His  step  was  noiseless  to  awake  her,  and  he  stood  still 
gazing  on  her  in  that  slomber  in  which  Life,  becoming  at 
once  ethereal  and  powerless,  escaping  from  earth,  yet  lying 
at  man's  mercy,  so  strangely  and  so  toachingly  counter- 
feits Death.  And  while  he  looked,  thoughts  arose  filling 
him  with  vague  reproach,  thoughts  at  which  the  women 
he  bad  just  left,  the  women  who  knew  him  in  intrigue, 
and  in  pleasure,  and  in  idle  flirtations,  would  have  bitterly 
marvelled,  and  as  bitterly  sneered.  The  world  in  which 
we  live  knows  nothing  of  us  in  our  best  hours,  as  it  knows 
nothing  of  us  in  our  worst  I 

They  were  in  strange  contrast  I — ^the  dazzling  beauty  of 
Marion  Yavasour,  on  which  he  had  looked  a  few  hours 
before,  with  a  sorceress-lustre  glancing  from  her  eyes,  and 
rare  Byzantine  jewels  flashing  on  her  breast;  with  this 
fair  and  mournful  loveliness,  which  was  before  him  now, 
hushed  to  rest  in  the  holiness  of  sleep,  with  a  smile  like 
a  child's  upon  tbe  tender  lips,  and  with  a  shadow  from  the 
lamp  above  falling  upon  a  brow  so  pure  that  it  might  have 
been  shadowed  by  an  angePs  wings.  They  were  in  strange 
contrast  I — and  he  stood  beside  his  Wife,  as  Liaunceiot 
stood  and  gazed  upon  Elaine,  while  the  pure  breath  of  a 
stainless  love  was  still  upon  bis  soul,  and  while  the  subtle 
power  of  Guenevere  only  stole  upon  him  in  the  fevered, 
vague  phantasma  of  a  fleeting  dream,  unknown  and  unad- 
mitted even  there. 

He  stooped  over  her,  and  his  lips  broke  the  spell  of  her 
Bleep  with  a  caress.     She  awoke  with  a  low,  glad  cry  and 
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fipraug  op  lo  nestle  in  bis  breast,  to  twine  hei  arms  about 
him,  to  murmur  her  welcome  in  sweet,  joyous  words. 

**'  Ah,  mj  better  angel,"  he  whispered,  fondly  yet  bitterly, 
as  he  Tosted  against  his  the  cheek  whi?h  still  blushed  at 
his  kiss,  speaking  rather  to  his  own  thoughts  than  to  her, 
"  why  are  men  so  doomed  by  their  own  madness,  that 
they  Bieken  and  weary  of  a  pure  and  sacred  love  like  yours, 
on  which  Heaven  itself  might  smile,  and  forsake  it  for  a 
few  short  hours  of  gome  guilty  passion  that  is  as  senseless? 
as  the  druEkard's  delirium !" 

And  she  believed  he  only  spoke  but  of  the  sweetness  of 
their  own  love,  pitying  those  who  had  never  known  such, 
find  smiled  up  into  his  eyes ! 

■  THE 

f  "  Is  he  to  monopolize  her  for  ever  ?  He's  kept  the  field 
a  cursed  long  time,"  said  a  Secretary  of  LegatioUi  dropping 
his  lorgnon  one  night  at  the  Opera  in  Paris. 

**  The  deuce  he  has/'  said  his  Grace  of  Linden  mere :  '*  La 
belle  is  marvellously  faithful;  and  they  say  he's  as  mad 
after  her  now  as  when  he  first " 

"  TaiS€z  vous  !  A  scandal  six  months*  old  is  worse  than 
dining  oflF  a  richauffe,^^  broke  in  the  Yicomte  de  Belc- 
spriet:  ^'A  naughty  story  is  like  a  pretty  mistress^  charm* 
ing  at  the  onset,  but  a  great  bore  when  it's  lost  its  novelty 
All  Paris  chattered  itself  hoarse  over  their  liaison  last 
December  ;  what  we  want  to  know  now  is — when  will  it 
come  to  an  endf" 

'*  I  dare  say  you  do,"  chuckled  the  old  Earl  of  Beaunie  i 
**But  the  succession  there  will  be  as  dangerous  as  to  the 
Polish  Yiceroyalty  j  a  smile  from  her  would  cost  a  shot 
from  him." 

"Ah  I  sort  of  man  to  do  that  stylo  of  thing,"  yawned 
the  Buke :  "  Don^t  understand  it  myself,  never  should.  But 
be'f  positively  her  slave — aetoallj.*' 
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**  Plenty  of  joo  eQ7y  bim  h'm  slaroryj  white  arms  am 
pleasant  haadcuflfe,"  laughed  Lord  Beaamb:  ''But  tkal 
woman's  roinGd  him,  aad  what's  wors^,  his  career.     He 

gave  up  the  special  nijseiott  to ,  because  it  miiat  hare 

taken  him  where  her  ladyship  could  not  got  A  man's 
never  pjreat  in  public  life  till  he*s  ceased  to  care  for 
women  1 " 

**  Which  is  possibly  the  cause,  sir,  why  the  country, 
looking  to  you  for  great  things^  has  always  looked  m  vain  f" 
said  LiQdenmero. 

The  Earl  laughed,  taking  out  his  tabatlfere  \  he  was  good 
nature  itself,  and  his  Grace  was  a  privileged  wit,  c^est  d 
dire,  one  of  that  class  who  have  made  rudenesB  "  the 
thing,"  and  supply  the  esprit  they  lack  by  the  impudence 
they  have  I  The  fashion  has  its  conveniences  j  it  is  difficult 
to  be  brilliant,  but  it  is  so  easy  to  be  brusque  I 

Those  whom  they  discussed  were  Lady  Yavasour  and 
Strath  mo  re. 

Their  liaison  had  been  the  theme  of  many  buzzing 
Bcandalsthe  autumn  before,  when  on  leaviDg  White  Ladies 
she  had  returned  to  Paris,  accompanied  by  him  ;  but  the 
buzz  had  soon  exhausted  itself,  and  their  connection  bad 
become  a  fact  generally  understood  and  but  very  little  dis- 
guised. His  place  and  right  had  been  long  unchallenged, 
however  bitterly  envied;  and  whatever  rumor  had  said 
of  her  capricious  inconstancy,  as  yet  she  had  showed  no 
disloyalty  to  her  lover,  whatever  shu  showed  to  her  lord. 
Either  she  really  loved  at  last,  or  her  entire  dominion  over 
the  man  who  had  scoffed  at  the  sway  of  .vomen  satiated 
her  delight  in  power,  for  no  coquetries  ever  roused  the 
jealousy,  fierce  as  an  Eastern's,  which  accompanied  hii 
passion,  or  flattered  the  hopes  of  those  who  sought  to 
supplant  him.  If  any  magician  had  had  the  power  twelve 
months  before  to  show  him  himself  ai  he  had  now  became, 
Strath  more  would  have  recognized  the  revelation  as  little 
M  we  in  youth  should  recognize  our  own  features  could 
we  see  them  marked  with  the  corruption  they  will  wear 
in  death.  Men  who  have  been  long  invulnerable  to  passion 
ever  become  its  abject  bond-slaves  when  they  at  length 
bend  to  it.  Ambition  was  lulled  to  forgetful uess  in 
the  sweet  languor  of  his  love;  had  he  been  offered  the* 
kingship  of  the  earth,  he  would  have  renounced  it,  if  tc 
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igBume  its  empire  lie  must  have  left  her  side  I  This  oiao. 
who  had  long  believed  that  he  could  rule  his  will,  and 
mould  his  life^  as  though  he  were,  godJike^  exempt  from 
ever  J  inevitable  weakoess  or  accident  of  mankind,  had 
«iiiik  ioto  a  woman^s  arms,  and  let  the  golden  meshes  of 
her  loveliness  enervate  him,  till  every  other  feeling  which 
might  have  combatted  or  rivalled  her  power  was  drowned 
and  swept  away.  Passion,  often  likened  by  poets  unto 
flame,  does  thus  resemble  it  j  that,  once  permitted  dominion, 
it  can  ao  longer  be  kept  in  servitude,  but  mastering  all 
before  it,  doTonrs  even  that  from  which  it  springs.  TLe 
Btrength  which  be  had  boasted  could  break  **  bonds  of 
iron  even  as  green  withes"  had  ebbed  away  into  a 
voluptuary's  weakness  j  and,  under  the  even  brilliunt 
modern  life  ho  had  led  through  these  eight  months  in 
Paris,  ther«  had  rioted  in  him  the  same  guilty  love  which 
revelled  in  passe&sioo  of  the  Hittite's  wife,  the  same  k%fen 
jealousy  which  slew  Mariamue  for  a  doubt,  in  the  day  ft 
of  old  Judeal 

Lady  Yavasour  eat  to-night  in  her  lege  at  the  Op«ra, 
Strathmore  in  attendance  on  her,  as  he  had  been  through- 
out the  winter  wherever  she  went,  the  Comte  de  Lona 
and  Prince  Michel  of  Tchemeidoff  her  only  visitors;  tor 
the  entrie  to  her  box^  closely  as  it  was  besieged,  was  ever 
a  privilege  as  exclusive  as  the  Garter,  Scaudals,  badinap-e, 
dainty  flattery,  choice  wit  lying  in  a  single  word,  rumors 
which  answered  the  '^  Quid  Novi  ?"  asked  as  perpetually 
in  Paris  as  in  the  Violet  City,  circulated  in  her  box;  and 
fibe  sat  there  in  her  dazzling  youth,  shrouded  in  black, 
perfumed  lace^  like  a  Spanish  gaditana,  with  the  diamonds 
fiashing  here  and  there,  and  gleaming  starltke  amidst  her 
lustrous  hair.  Her  coquetry  of  maimer  she  could  no  more 
abandoa  than  could  a  fawn  its  play,  than  a  sapphire  iti 
sparkle ;  but,  as  I  say,  she  never  aroused  that  deadly 
jealousy  which  lay  in  wait  within  him,  as  a  tiger  lies 
ready  to  spring;  and  Strathmore,  whose  love  was  a  sheer 
idolatry,  as  enthralled  by  the  senses  now  as  in  the  first 
moment  when  his  kiss  had  touched  her  lips,  begrudged 
every  glaoci^  which  fell  on  another. 

*'  Strathmore  has  the  monopoly  now,  how  long  will  he 
ki-ep  it  r^  said  the  Due  de  Yosges,  as  he  left  he  r  box,  while 
8    A    E.  the  Prince  d'Etoilcs  entered  it;    "  There  art 
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womeo  who  have  no  lovers  perhaps  (it  least  for  oar 
mothers'  credit  we  all  say  bo),  as  there  are  women  who 
use  no  rouge ;  but  when  once  they  begiu  to  take  to  eitbei 
they  add  both  fresh  every  day  I " 

"  PesteP'  said  ArthuB  de  Bellus,  pettishly,  "  he  has  had 
It  a  great  deal  too  long.  He  must  have  bewitched  her  in 
hie  old  English  ehd.teau  I  If  a  whole  winter  is  not  an 
ternal  constancy,  what  is?" 

"And  this  is  May  1"  pursued  the  DuCj  reflectively ;  **  but 
those  English  men  are  resolute  fellows;  they  hold  their 
ground  doggedly  in  battle  as  in  love,  there  is  no  shaking 
them  in  either    -  -" 

*'  Yrai  1  There  is  only  shooting  them  in  both  I  If  one 
picked  a  quarrel  with  my  Lord  Cecil,  par  hazard^  and  had 
him  out '^ 

"  He  would  shoot  yoUt  men  cher,  and  stand  all  the 
better  with  madame  for  it,'^  said  the  Buc,  dryly:  ''  Strath- 
more  is  the  crack  shot  of  Europe ;  he  can  hit  the  ruby  la 
a  woman's  ring  at  a  hundred  yards^saw  him  do  it  at 
V'iennal" 

"Look,  Cecil  I  There  is  jour  friend!"  said  Marion 
Yavasour,  lifting  ber  lorgnon  to  her  eyes,  and  glancing  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house. 

"What  an  indefinite  description P'  laughed  Strathmore, 
lifting  his  slowly:  "We  all  have  a  million  of  friends  as 
long  as  we  are  liappily  ignorant  of  what  they  say  of  us," 

"  Tain  tot  with  your  epigrams  I  All  social  comfort  Uea 
in  self-deception,  we  know  that/*  she  laughed,  with  that 
glance  beneath  her  silken  lashes  which  had  first  fallen  on 
him  under  the  midsummer  stars  of  Prague,  and  which 
itill  did  with  him  what  it  would;  "There  is  your  friend, 
your  brother,  your  idol — the  Beau  Sabre ur,  as  you  all  call 
him.  I  hope  he  will  not  be  shot  like  his  namesake,  Mnrat; 
he  is  far  too  handsome  I  Look  I  It  is  he  yonder,  talking 
with  Lord  Beaume  1 " 

"  Bertie  I  so  it  is.  What  has  he  come  to  Paris  for,  I 
wonder  F" 

Strathmore's  eyes  lightened  with  pleasure  as  he  reeog- 
oiEed  Erroll;  his  attacHmeat  to  him  was  too  thorough  to 
have  been  cut  away  by  those  words,  even  bitter  though 
they  were,  \fbich  had  been  exchanged  between  them  in 
the  cedar  dn  wing-rc  im  at  White  Ladies. 
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Wiie,  glancmg  upward  at  bin,  saw  the  smile,  and  this* 
WomaB,  rapacious,  exacting,  merciless,  with  the  panther 
nature  under  her  delicate  loveliness,  permitted  no  thought 
to  wander  away  from  her,  allowed  no  single  feeling  ta 
share  dominion  with  her  I  And  she  prepared  his  chaa- 
t!&ement. 

"What  is  he  in  Paris  for?  To  sec  mo,  I  dare  say, 
N^€si  ce  pas  asse»  f  Go  and  tell  him  to  come  here  ^  he  will 
not  venture  without;"  she  said,  carelesslj,  while  aho  leaned 
a  little  forward,  and  bowed  to  Erroll  with  an  envoi  from 
her  faUj  for  which  many  men  in  the  House  that  night  would 
have  paid  down  ten  years  of  their  lives. 

How  well  she  knew  her  lorer,  and  knew  her  power  over 
biml  The  smile  died  off  Strathmore^s  face,  the  dark, 
dangerous  anger  of  bis  race  glanoed  into  his  eyes : 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  decline  the  errand.  I  am  not  your 
laquau  de  places  Lady  Yavasour !  ^*  he  saidj  coldly,  as  ho 
leaned  orer  her  chair.  The  answer  was  too  lo%v  for  those 
who  were  in  the  box  to  hear  it. 

She  glanced  at  him  amusedly,  and  shrugged  her  shoul 
ders  slightly ; 

"  Many  would  think  themselves  flattered  by  being  even 
thaif  Since  you  are  refractory^  there  are  others  more 
obedient.  M.  de  L6rn,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  Major 
Erroll  he  may  come  and  speak  to  us  here?  There  he  is 
with  Lord  Boaume.^^ 

Lorn  left  the  box  on  his  errand,  and  Lady  Yavasour 
turned  to  D^Etoiles,  who  then  entered.  She  was  the 
reigning  beauty  of  Paris  still  j  none  dared  to  dispute  with 
her  the  palm  of  pre-eminence.  Sovereign  of  fashion^  she 
bent  sovereigas  to  her  feeti  created  a  mode  with  a  word, 
aud  saw  kings  suitors  to  her  for  a  smile.  She  must  have 
surely  loved  Strath  more  strangely  well,  with  more  than 
the  fleetiog,  capricious  passions  rumor  accredited  to  her, 
that  she  allowed  hitn  so  jealous  and  undivided  a  sway 
over  her;  or,  perchance,  it  was  that  "the  dove"  still 
loved  "to  peck  the  estridge,'^  to  tame  this  imperious  will 
to  more  than  woman's  weakness,  and  see  this  man,  who 
boastod  himself  of  bronze,  grow  pale  if  her  glance  but 
waudond  from  himself! 

''  For  shame  V^  she  murmured  to  him,  as  he  bent  for  an 
,  tmer^ld  which  had  fallen  from  her  bouquet-holden    "Hew 
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mdc  JO  a  were.    Do  you  not  know  my  motto  is  N&poloun  §^ 
Qui  m'aime  me  suit  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  answered  Stratbmorej  unsatisfied  and  unap- 
peased:  *'but  I  do  not  see  why  you  eboold  care  to  be 
followed  by  so  very  many  I'* 

9be  struck  bim  a  fragrant  blow  witb  ber  bouquet  if 
Btephanotia : 

"  If  a  vast  crowd  follow  ever  i  Tain,  Is  it  not  ilM 
greater  honor  to  be  singled  from  eo  many  ?     Ingrat  /" 

The  idolatrous  passion  that  was  in  him  for  Marion  T»- 
vasour,  which  bound  him  to  ber  will,  and  made  bim  hold 
his  slavery  sweeter  than  all  daty^  pride,  or  glory,  gleamed 
In  Ms  eyes  as  he  stooped  towards  her  in  the  swell  of  a 
chorus  of  the  *'  Puritanii"  wbieb  drowned  his  words  to 
any  ear  save  hers  : 

"  Ay  [  but  love  grudges  the  idlest  word  that  is  cast  to 
others,  the  sligbtest  glance  that  is  bestowed  elsewhere. 
There  is  no  miser  at  once  so  avaricious  and  unreasonable !" 

"  Unreasouing  indeed  t  You  are  much  more  fit  for  the 
days  of  Abelard  and  Helolse  than  you  are  for  these.  No 
one  loves  so  nom— save  ourselveB  I'^ 

For  the  sweetness  of  the  last  word,  as  it  Ungered  softly 
from  her  lips,  murmured  in  the  swell  of  the  music,  he 
forgave  ber  the  arch  mockery  of  the  first ;  and  the  sirocco 
of  jealousy  which  once  risen,  never  wholly  subsides, 
lulled,  and  passed  harmless  away  for  the  present 

Meanwhile,  in  Lord  Beaume's  log€^  Erroll  received  his 
meRsage;  received  it  with  so  much  reluctance,  almost 
repugnance  in  his  tone  and  on  bis  face,  that  Comto  de 
Lorn,  wbo  bad  only  known  bim  a  Sir  Caledore  for  cour- 
tesy and  a  very  Richelieu  for  women,  stared  at  bim  and 
shrugged  bis  shoulders. 

'*  FeBte  I  the  greatest  beauty  of  t  ie  day  sends  for  you, 
and  you  are  no  more  grateful  to  ber  than  this  I  And  oa© 
must  stand  very  well  with  ber,  too,  to  be  invited  to  ber 
boxr 

"I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  'stand  welP  witb 
Lady  Yavasonr,"  said  EiTolJ,  impatiently,  forgetting  how 
strangely  hrs  answer  must  sound,  as  memories  of  this  wo- 
man as  be  had  last  seen  ber  at  White  Ladies  stirrtKi  up  bit- 
terly  within  him ;  about  ber  and  ber  alorje,  passionate  wordi" 
h&d  p&gsed  between  him  and  the  man  he  luted  t  ihro  igh 
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hm  and  ber  alone  that  Mow  had  been  struck  their  Mend- 
ship,  from  which  friendship  never  rallies,  howstiever  doxter* 
oasiy  that  wound  be  healed. 

''So  much  the  better  for  you,  for  nobody  has  a  chance 
of  rivalling  your  friend,  it  seemB.  Allons  1  you  will 
hardly  send  her  such  a  message  back  as  that?*'  aaid  the 
Frenchmati,  as  he  thought,  "Ah-hal  the  fox  and  the 
grapes  1     lis  soni  trap  verts  ditH  et  bon  pour  les  gougMs  /" 

Erroll  wavered  a  moment,  uncertain  hov;  best  to  evade 
her  summons  J  he  felt  an  invincible  reluctance — ^in  truth, 
did  it  not  seem  too  exaggerated  and  cowardly  a  word, 
almost  a  dread  to  enter  this  woman *a  presence?  He 
recognized  her  sorceress-power  and  feared  it;  he  knew  her 
influence  over  Strathraore,  and  resented  it;  he  believed  it 
wisdom  to  shuD,  fool  hardihood  to  brave  her;  he  abhorred 
her  nature,  and  he  acknowledged  her  loveliness.  Down 
at  White  Ladies,  even  whilst  he  had  hated  her  for  the 
dominion  she  exercised  over  Strathmore,  and  loathed  her 
for  the  wanton  passions  she  veiled  beneath  ber  delicate 
and  poetic  language,  her  soft  and  refined  grace,  he  had  felt 
the  dazzling  charm  of  that  divine  beauty  sweep  over  and 
stagger  him,  as  though  her  eyes  had  some  necromantic 
BpelL  Now,  with  all  the  stories  that  were  rife  of  the  utter 
bondage  in  which  she  held  Strath  more,  hatred  is  scarce 
too  fierce  a  word  for  what  Erroll  felt  for  Marion  Vavasour, 
Had  there  been  a  plausible  pretext  for  leaviug  the  house 
to  avoid  her,  he  would  have  taken  it ;  already  on  his  lips 
was  an  excuse  to  Lorn  for  his  attendance  to  her  loge,  when, 
as  she  leaned  forward  to  lorgner  the  prima  donna,  her 
glance  met  his,  and  he  saw  her,  with  the  diamonds 
glancing  in  her  bosom  and  her  hair,  and  her  lustrous  eyes 
outshining  the  jewels.  Be  hated  her,  condemned  her, 
fciired  her,  approached  her  with  aversion  ;  but  thatenchant- 
qaeut  which  Marion  Yavasour  exercised  at  will  over 
f^mperaments  the  most  diverse,  hearts  the  most  steeled 
lo  her,  stole  upon  him  as  the  syren -s  sea-song  stole  upou 
the  mariners  of  Greece,  though  they  turned  their  prow 
from  the  fatal  music,  as  the  fumes  of  wine  steal  perforce 
ypon  a  man,  though  he  refnse  to  put  wine  even  to  hia  lips. 

H  seemed  impossible  to  evade  her  suncmons  ;  he  tnroed 
and  followed  the  Gomte  de  Lorn^  as  in  th'ilife  we  ever  follow 
the  Blender  thread  of  Accident,  which  leaves  us  to  onr  f§^ 
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"  What  has  brought  you  to  Paris  ?  Anything  especial  r" 
asked  Strathmore,  when  Lady  Yavasour,  having  given 
him  a  smile  and  a  few  words  of  negligent  graceful  cour* 
tesy,  continued  her  conversation  with  D'Etoiles. 

The  hot  words  that  had  passed  between  them  had  been 
allowed  to  drop  into  oblivion  by  both — freely  forgiven  by 
the  one  who  had  had  right  on  his  side ;  not  so  freely  by 
the  one  who  had  been  in  error,  for  it  was  one  of  the  worst 
traits  among  many  darker  that  belonged  to  men  of  his  race 
and  blood,  that  a  Strathmore  never  pardoned. 

"My  uncle's  illness,"  answered  ErroU:  "He  was 
knocked  over  at  Auteuil  by  paralysis ;  they  telegraphed 
for  me  some  days  ago,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  left 
him.  It  will  prove  a  fatal,  they  tell  me,  though  perhaps 
a  lingering  affair." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  must  be  '  extremely  glad  and  vastly 
sorry'  in  one  breath — the  first  for  your  inheritance, the 
last  for  your  uncle  1"  smiled  Strathmore :  "  Poor  Sir  Arthur 
— I  wonder  I  never  heard  of  it;  will  he  last  long?" 

"  He  may  die  any  day ;  he  may  linger  on  for  many 
months ;  so  the  doctors  say  nt  least,  but  they  always  hedge 
admirably  in  their  prognostications,  so  that,  whether  their 
patients  be  cured  or  killed,  they  are  always  in  the  right  1 
I  fear  there  can  be  no  chance  for  him." 

"  Fear,  Bertie  I — on  your  honor,  now  ?"  said  Strathmore. 

All  the  old  baronet's  estates  were  willed  by  him  to  ErroU 
(his  title  he  naturally  succeeded  to) ;  a  property  not  extent 
sive,  but  of  high  value  to  a  cavalryman  in  debt  and  in 
difficulties. 

"  On  my  honor  1  What  will  come  to  me  will  set  free  in 
very  many  ways ;  but  to  rejoice  in  a  man's  death  because 
you  reap  by  it,  would  be  semi-murder." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  cried  Strathmore,  "we  all  break  the 
Decalogue  in  our  thoughts  every  hour  with  impunity,  and 
in  our  acts,  too,  if  we're  not  detected : 

*  Le  scandale  du  monde  est  ce  qui  fait  roffence, 
Et  ce  n'est  pas  p^cher  que  prober  en  silenoe  I' 

TartufiTe's  the  essence  of  modern  ethics  I" 

"  Ethics  I  Murder !  Death  I  Quelle  horreur  I  What 
are  you  talking  about?"  interrupted  Lady  Yavasour, 
catching  fragmentary  sentences,  and  turning  her  head. 
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with  iier  ejebrowi  arched  m  sGriiris^ed  laquirj*  as  tb© 
Royal  Duke  bowed  his  coiig6  and  ieft  her  to  go  to  the  boi 

of  a  scarcely  more  notorious,  t  bough  a  less  legitimate 
lionne,  who  bad  not  a  eoratiet  to  Itiavea  her  frailtks! 
**  What  horrible  words  to  bring  into  my  preaenee  I  Are 
you  going  to  quit  the  world  a  fid  organise  a  uevv  La  Trappe, 
Major  Erroli  ?'' 

"  I^j^ot  exactly  1  Though  truly  there  are  living  beauties 
tiiaj  might  drive  us  to  as  fatal  a  deBpair,  as  the  dead  lovo- 
liaess  of  the  DuchesBe  de  Montbazun  awoke  la  llu^  'rrai> 
pist  founder  r*  answered  Erroli,  almost  invokuitaiily. 
The  eyes  that  dwelt  on  him,  the  subtUi  spoil  tliat  Btol€ 
about  him,  seemed  to  wrench  homage  from  bim  to  thii» 
woman  in  the  very  teeth  of  his  av^ersion  and  his  cou- 
demuation  of  her,  as  if  to  justify  the  taunt  and  the  sus- 
picion that  Strath  more  had  thrown  in  \m  teoth  at  White 
Ladies,  and  to  make  him  by  his  own  words  provo  hroiaeli 
a  liar  t 

Strathmore's  eyes  flashed  swiftly  on  him,  and  a  sneorin|| 
smile  came  upon  his  face.  The  thought  that  prompted  It 
did  Erroli  as  rank  an  iryustice  as  evil  judgmeot  evei 
wrought  in  a  world  where  its  wrong  verdicts  are  as  many 
as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  its  roetitutions  bo  tardy ^  that 
they  are  rarely  offered,  save  —  to  the  dead 

Marion  Yavasour  smiled — her  moqueur,  radiant,  resiit- 
iess  smile. 

**  Well,  it  is  a  proof  of  woman's  omiipotenee  that  love 
for  her  was  even  the  cause  and  the  corner-stone  of  the 
most  rigid  monastic  eBtahUshmect,  that  ever  abjured  her! 
Have  you  been  long  in  Paris  ?" 

**  Only  a  few  days.  I  am  staying  in  attondanee  uii  an 
invalid  relative  at  Auto  nil." 

"  Anteuil  I  Ah,  we  go  there  in  a  week  or  ao  to  my 
maisQnelie-  We  shall  be  charmed  to  see  yoti,  M«^or 
Erroli,  whenever  you  can  make  your  escape  from  your 
melancholy  duty  I" 

He  bowed,  and  thanked  her.  For  the  few  word**  of 
invitation  many  peers  of  France  and  England  would  hav« 
Jsid  down  half  the  trappings  of  their  rank  1  He  acknow- 
ledged them^  hut  chilly ;  he  could  not  pardon  her  for  bpr 
work ;  he  could  not  forgive  her  the  estrangemeot  belwc*»n 
hitn  sud  the  man  he  held  eloaer  iJiaE  a  brother;  he  eovld 
17  ^ 
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floi  see  Strath  in  ore  under  the  dorui  nance  m  d  by  tJie  si'Je 
of  the  woman  who  ensnared  nnd  enslaved  him,  mlhout 
bitterness  of  heart.     He  read   her  arigbt,  this  Boreerees, 
who  could  snninion  at  will  every  phase  of  womanhood; 
and  his  instinct  and  his  reason  alike  allied  to  give  oat 
against  her  an  uncompromising  verdict.     With  bat  cold 
CDurteBj  he  made  his  adieiix,  and  left  her  box  as  soon  ai 
it  was  possible  to  do  so,  having  satisfied  the  bare  oblig-a- 
tions   of  politeness   her   message  had   entailed   on    him. 
And  jet^  despite  all  this^  as  Erroll  drove  away  from  the  Opers 
towards  the  Maison  Doree  that  night,  the  remembrance 
which  involuntarily  uprose  to  him  of  a  pure  and  childlike 
loveliness,  dedicated   solely  to  him,  which  he  had  often  ' 
watched  when  hushed  in  the  repose  of  a  sleep  whose  very 
dreams  were  haunted  by  no  other  image,  and  murmured 
of  no  other  name  than  his  own^  was  rivalled  and  thrust 
aside  by  what  he   strove   to   put   away  from   him — the 
memory  of  the  glance  which  had  just  met  his^  Tike  the 
blinding  rays  of  a  dazzling  light.     Strong  and  close  about 
bim  was  the  treasure  of  a  warm  and   holy  love ;  but  if 
ever  such  a  love  be  a  silver  shield  in  hours  of  temptation 
to  the  man  who  wears  it  (though  rarely,  I  deem,  iB  it  as 
charmed  an  one  as  poets  picture  and  as  women  dream),  it 
could  not  ward  off  the  ebarmed  lance  of  Marion  Yavasour^s 
fasd nation.     Her  memory  followed  him  through  the  gas- 
lit  streets  to  the  Maison  Boree;  her  memory  haunted  him 
still  when  be  left  the  laughing  companions  of  bis  opera- 
supper,   and   drove  through  the  grey  dawn  of  the  early 
June  morning  hack  to  Auteuil.     Are  we  masters  of  our 
own  fate  ?  or  are  we  not  ratLer  playthings  in  the  hands  of 
circumstances  and  chance,  floated  by  them  against  our  will, 
as  thistle-down  upon  the  winds  that  waft  it  7     It  is  an 
open  question  1     Half  the  world  mar  their  own  lives,  and 
the  other  half  are  marred  by  life, 

*^Now,  Cecil,  what  cause  was  there  for  you  to  look  as 
Btern  as  Othello,  and  to  assert  that  you  were  cot  mj 
laquais  de  place f  to-night,  when  I  merely  paid  ao  ordi- 
nary courtesy  to  your  friend  because  he  is  your  friend  f 
You  are  ae  jealous  as  a  Spaniard,  and  as  ungrateful — as  & 
man  always  is  for  that  matter,  so  there  is  no  need  f«r  a 
simile!"  said  Lady  Yavasour  that  night,  after  her  awn 
opera-supper,  when  Etoilea,  the  Due  de  Yosgee^  andoit**^^* 
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who  had  formed  her  guests  at  that  most  ch^oxming  of  all 
mupersd  minuet  had  left 

The  light  shone  down  upon  her  where  ahe  leanea  back 
on  a  dormeose,  her  pei^fumed  hair  drooping  off  her  snowy 
shoulders,  and  the  diamonds  glancing  above  her  fair  Greek' 
like  brow.  They  were  alone  ;  the  Marquis  was  as  polite 
a  host  to  Strath  in  ore  as  the  Marquis  du  Chdtelet  to  Vol- 
taire ;  and  Strathmore  bent  his  bead  and  kissed  the 
fragrant  lips  that  mocked  him  with  such  sweet  laughtev* 

''  Ma  belle  1  there  is  cold  love  where  there  is  no  jealousy  1 
Love  waits  for  no  reason  in  its  acts ;  it  only  knows  that 
it  hates  those  who  rob  it  of  the  simplest  word^  aad  \b 
jealouB  of  the  very  brute  that  wins  a  touch  or  smile  I" 

"She  laughed,  as  his  hand  pushed  away  from  her  a  little 
priceless  toy-dog,  gift  of  the  Prince  d^Etoiles,  which  had 
nestled  in  her  lace, 

'*  I  tell  you  jou  are  fit  for  the  old  days  of  Yenice,  when 
a  too  daring  look  was  revenged  with  the  dagger  I  Nobody 
loves  so  noWy  we  are  too  languid,  and  too  wise ;  and  two 
years  ago  you  would  have  sworn  never  to  love  so  yourself, 
Cecil" 

"Even  so.     But  two  years  ago  I  had  not  met  youJ^ 

"No,  How  strangely  we  met,  too,  those  summer 
evenings  in  Bohemia  I     I  told  you  it  was  Destiny," 

He  smiled: 

"My  loveliostl  I  do  not  think  there  is  nmeh  'destiny* 
in  this  life  beyond  that  which  men's  hands  fashion  for 
themielves,  and  women's  beauty  works  for  them.  But  if 
fate  woold  always  use  me  as  it  did  then,  I  would  never 
ask  other  guidance." 

She  laughed,  that  soft  low  laugh,  which  in  its  most 
mellow  sweetness  had  always  a  ring  of  tnumph  and  of 
mockery  difficult  to  define,  yet  ever  menacing  In  its  music. 

"It  was  destiny  I  Let  me  keep  to  ray  creed.  Bah  I 
Life  is  governed  by  chance,  and  each  of  us,  at  best,  is  but 
a  leaf  that  drifts  on  a  hazardous  wind,  now  in  the  Bun- 
light,  and  now  in  the  shadow  j  and  the  winds  blow  the 
leaves  hap-hazard  together,  for  evil,  for  good,  whichever 
it  be." 

And  Lady  Yavasonr  laughed  again  at  her  own  careless 
philosophies ;  a  true  epicurean^  life  had  its  most  golden 
charm  for  her,  and  turned  to  her  its  sunniest  aide ;  her  ft^ot 
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was  on  the  heck  of  the  world,  and  the  world  lay  obedient, 
and  enraptured  by  its  enslaver;  Emperors  obeyed  a  sigu 
of  her  fan,  how  should  Fate  ever  dare  to  turn  rebel 
against  her? 

Then  that  sadness,  which  gave  to  her  gazelle  eyes  their 
most  dangerous  sweetness,  came  over  them ;  she  assumed 
by  turns,  and  at  will,  every  shape  and  caprice,  now  heart- 
less and  moquante  as  the  world  she  reigned  over,  now 
tender  and  full  of  thought,  as  the  women  of  whom  poets 
dream  in  their  youth : 

"Ah,  Cecil  I  I  have  taught  you  a  better  love  than  the 
Age  and  the  Power  you  once  coveted  ?  And  yet — who 
knows  ? — ^perhaps  Ambition  was  the  safer  and  the  wiser, 
though  not  the  more  faithful,  mistress." 

His  eyes  dwelt,  with  all  the  passion  which  she  had 
awakened  in  him,  on  the  living  picture  before  him,  on 
which  the  light  of  the  chandeliers  shone,  enhancing  all  its 
wondrous  brilliance  of  tint,  and  its  rare  grace  of  form. 
His  idolatry  outweighed  the  world,  shrivelled  ambition  as 
a  scroll  of  paper  shrivels  in  the  flames,  and  filled  his  past, 
his  present,  and  his  future,  only  with  Herself  I 

"  I  do  not  know — I  do  not  care !"  he  said,  passionately, 
whilst  his  lips  were  hot  against  her  cheek.  "  For  the  love 
you  have  taught  me,  I  would  barter  life  and  sell  eternity  I 
Ambition — it  is  dead  in  mo  I  You  are  my  world.  I  have 
forgot  all  others." 

God  pardon  him  I  It  was  fatally  true.  And  she  looked 
up  softly  in  his  eyes,  his  slavery  was  sweet  homage  to 
her  power,  his  insanity  precious  incense  to  her  vanity; 
and  as  she  knew  that  she  \^as  all  the  world  to  him,  so  she 
whispered  him  he  was  to  her.  She  had  vowed  him  so 
many  times,  with  her  enchantress  tongue,  her  fragrant  lips, 
her  eloquence  of  eye  and  word — so  she  vowed  him  n  aw. 

"Ah,  Cecil!"  she  murmured,  with  that  caressing  sweet- 
ness which  was  as  resistless  as  the  song  of  the  serpent- 
charmer,  "  we  do  not  love  the  less,  but  the  more,  because 
the  world  sometimes  robs  us  of  each  other,  and  woald 
§ever  us  if  it  could  by  its  laws  I" 
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CHAPTER  SIX 


BELLA   BEMONTA   CON   ANGELICO  UlfiO. 


Thi  Boaquet  de  Diane  was  situated  midway  between 
4uteuU  and  Passy^  in  one  of  the  most  charming  retreat? 
of  those  pleasant  plaeea;  nestled  among  sycamore  and 
Hme-woods,  catching  from  Its  terraces  a  distant  Tiew  of 
tbe  spires  of  Paris,  and  a  nearer  of  the  windings  of  the 
Seine^  with  a  paradise  of  roses  beaming  in  its  gardens^  and 
the  luxury  of  a  s^rail  lavished  oa  its  interior.  Hither,  in 
the  sultry  heats  of  early  summer,  when  the  thenaaometer 
was  38  deg.  Reaumur,  came  Marion,  Lady  Vavasour,  after 
a  lengthened  Paris  season,  with  a  choice  coliue  of  courtiere 
and  guests,  to  bead  a  circle  scarce  less  brilliant  than  that 
adjacent  at  St.  Cloud;  to  pass  her  mornings,  forming  new 
sumptuary  laws  and  despotic  edicts  of  fashion;  to  frame 
fetes  a  la  Watteau  in  her  rose-gardens,  or  in  her  private 
theatre  j  to  spend  her  time  as  became  the  Marehiooosa  of 
Vavasour  and  Vans,  and  the  Qoecn  of  Society. 

As  it  chanced,  joining  the  grounds  of  her  tnaisoneite^  lay 
tbe  gronndti  of  a  coHy  hachelor-villa,  that  had  been  loof 
Inbrtbited  by  an  old  English  hon-mmnr,  who,  with  very 
good  taste^  preferred  Auteuil,  and  all  to  which  Auteuil  lies 
near,  to  his  own  baronial  hah  down  in  the  dulness  of 
Shropshire,  where  there  was  not  a  decent  dinner-party  to 
be  had  nearer  than  twenty  miles  as  the  crow  flew, 

Tbe  bon-viveur  was  Sir  Arthur  Erroll,  and  the  villa  was, 
naturally,  the  Paris  residence  of  bis  nephew,  who  had 
been  summoned  when  a  fit  of  paralysis  threatened  a  sure, 
though  a  gradual,  death  for  the  baronet.  The  windows 
of  the  villa  looked  on  to  the  glades  of  lindens  and  the 
aisles  of  roses,  which  formed  tbe  choicest  portion  of  the 
grounds  of  the  Bospuet  de  Diane ;  and,  sitting  in  Sir 
Arthur's  sick  chamber,  Erroll  had  full  view  of  the  Deca- 
racrone-like  groups  which  strolled  there  in  the  luminous 
evenings,  and  had  tn*er  before  him,  as  Lady  Vavasour 
moved  ia  the  nioonUght  or  the  sunset  radiance  thpougi 
die  arcades  of  hei  orangeries,  or  down  tbe  leogiji  uf  her 
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leiTBces,  A  living  picture  which  united  the  rich  glorj  of 
Giorgone  with  the  lerial  graee  of  Greusse.  Perchance  tbia 
eoEBtant,  yet  distant  view  of  heti  wm  more  dangeroni 
than  closer  neighborhood ;  through  it^  perforcej  she  haunted 
his  solitude,  and  usurped  his  thoughts.  Of  necessity  de- 
tidned  at  Auteuil^  he  could  not  shut  n  way  what  rose  before 
hie  sight  almost  as  regularly  as  the  evening  Btars  them- 
eelTtJb.  He  avoided  visiting  at  the  Tnaisonette  as  nmeh  m 
he  couid  possibly  do;  invited  there,  to  have  conetautly 
realised  would  have  been  to  place  himself  in  the  absuii 
light  of  censor  morum  to  Strathmote,  and  fostered  rather 
than  disabused  the  jealous  error  into  which  Strath  more 
had  fajlen,  regarding  the  motive  of  his  interference,  the 
autamn  before  at  White  Ladies.  Still  he  went  thither 
very  rarely ;  bat  he  could  not  walk  through  the  Boia,  or 
drive  down  the  Yersailles  road,  without  en  conn  te  ring  her 
carriage  or  her  riding  parties;  and,  when  he  sat  beside  the 
open  easements  of  his  uncle's  chamber,  he  could  not  refiise 
his  admiration  to  the  brilliant  and  graceful  fonm  sur* 
rounded  with  her  court,  which  came  ever  within  his  sights 
when  she  swept  slowly  along  the  marble  terraces,  or  be- 
neath the  avenues  of  her  rose-gardens  in  the  starlit 
summer  night*  He  ceased  to  wonder  at  Strathmore's  in- 
fatuated passion  —  he  ceased  to  marve!  that,  for  this 
woman's  loveliness,  he  flung  away  fame,  time,  ambitiou — 
everything  that  had  before  been  precious  to  mm — ^like 
dross;  and,  almost  unconsciously  and  irresistibly,  Erroll 
ceased  also  to  care  to  drive  over  to  dine  at  the  Cafe  de 
Paris,  and  sup  in  the  Breda  Qu artier,  as  he  had  don© 
hitherto,  but  stayed  in  preference  to  sit  beside  the  window 
of  an  old  man's  sick  room,  with  some  opened  novel,  on 
which  his  eyes  never  glanced  t 

Perhaps  Lady  Tavaeour  perceived  how  markedly  her 
own  invitations  were  refused,  yet  how  surely  a  lorgnon 
,  watched  her  from  the  balcony  of  Sir  Arthnr^s  villa  that 
was  visible  through  the  limes  j  or  perhaps  she  divined  and 
resented  th^  verdict  her  lover's  friend  gave  against  herT 
*^ Major  Erroll  is  very  rude.  I  have  asked  him  to  dinner 
three  times,  and  he  has  three  times  'deeply  regretted,' 
&e.  &c. — Anglic^i  refused  1  I  have  shown  him  courtesy 
for  your  sake^  Cecil ;  no w^  show  him  resentment  for  mine. 
1  will  not  have  you  sworn  friends  with  the  mau  j  he  d<x» 
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aov  like  mb  I"  said  her  ladyship,  laugbiQglj,  one  morning, 
to  a  lover  with  whom  her  word  was  law,  aad  who  thougni, 
as  two  scenes  at  White  Ladies  arose  to  his  memory, 
"  Perhaps  be  but  likes  you  too  well  I"  The  few  phrases 
Buffleed  to  sow  afresh  the  doubt  in  Strathmore's  mind^  and 
increased  the  coolness  that  had  come  betwixt  him  and 
Errollp  whom  Marion  Yavasonr  treated  with  an  absolute 
indifference^  though  occasionally  she  watched  bim  with 
something  of  that  curiosity  which  a  flattered^  spoiled,  and 
beautiful  woman  might  weLl  feel  for  the  only  oue  who  had 
ever  dared  to  show  her  his  disapprobation,  and  been  proof 
against  ber  charm ;  and  occasionally  her  eyes  lighted  and 
dwelt  oa  the  rare  beauty  of  his  face  with  a  look  wbicb 
meant — it  were  hard  to  say  what — perbaps  a  challenge, 

*'  Major  Errollj  pray  why  do  yon  persistently  sban  us?" 
she  asked  him,  suddenly,  forsaking  the  negligence  with 
which  she  bad  hitherto  habitually  treated  htm,  as  was 
natural  from  a  proud  and  courted  beauty  to  a  man  who 
had  ventured  to  be  ungrateful  for  her  con  de  seen  a  ions,  and 
to  show  tacit  rebuke  of  ber  conduct,  without  the  prestige 
of  a  high  rank  to  excuse  him  the  insolence.  It  was  one 
of  those  days  when  he  bad  been  compelled  to  come  to  the 
Bosquet  de  Diane,  invited  too  publicly  as  be  encountered 
tbem  in  the  Bois,  when  riding  there  with  one  of  Louis 
Philippe's  equerries^  to  be  able  to  refuse  without  drawing 
comment  They  were  for  the  moment  almost  alone^  as  they 
strolled  through  the  gardens  after  dinner  under  the  arcades 
of  roses,  while  the  starlight  shone  down  on  ber,  burnish- 
ing her  hair  to  its  marvellous  lustre,  and  glancing  off  the 
Byzantine  jewels  above  ber  brow,  while  the  shadow  of 
the  night,  half  veiling  her  beauty,  gave  it  a  dream-lilce 
BofLaess.  She  knew  so  well  when  it  was  at  its  rarest  and 
its  most  resistless  1 

*'  Shun  you  ?*'  he  repeated :  **  Lady  Vavasour  can  surely 
never  do  herself  so  little  justice  as  to  deem  such  a  rude- 
ness to  her  possible  f '  Courtesy  demanded  the  reply,  and 
ha  gave  it  only  coldly. 

'*  I  deem  it  possible  because  it  is  the  fact,"  she  laughed, 
carelessly :  "  Come,  I  never  am  refused  or  kept  waiting, 
why  do  you  do  it  ?** 

*'  It  is  much  honor  to  me  that  you  should  ^^-^n  reiQitrk 
A  discourtesy  if  I  have  been  guilty  of  it,"  he  t^usweped* 
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coidlj  Btill.  He  condemaed  aod  abborred  the  ii^tcm 
which  he  read  aright  In  her,  and  yet — his  voice  BoftBned 
despite  himself  as  he  looked  down  upon  her. 

"  You  answer  by  an  equivoque  ?  For  shame  I  I  n^ver 
permit  evasioos.  Say  franlcly,  Major  Erroll,  the  trath-^ 
that  jou  dislike  me  1" 

As  she  spolie  she  turned  her  eyes  full  oa  him,  their 
liquid  darkness  laughing  with  a  light  as  of  amusement 
that  any  mortal  could  be  found  so  mad  as  to  defy  her 
power,  so  blind  as  to  resist  such  loveliness ;  a  light  that 
flashed  on  him  with  its  dazzling  regard,  challenging  him 
to  treasure  hatred  if  he  eould,  to  preserve  defiance  if  he 
dared,  to  Marion,  Lady  Yavasour ! 

**  Come,"  she  repeated,  a  baughty  nonchalance  in  her 
attitode  as  she  turned  her  head  towards  him,  while  she 
swept  through  the  fragrant  aisles  of  her  gardens,  but  with 
a  mocking,  amused  smile  about  her  lips — ''come  I  the  trath 
now,  you  dislike  me  ?^' 

*'  Say  rather,  Lady  Yavasour,  that  I  dread  your  power^ 
and  that — since  yon  ask  for  frankness — I  perhaps  €Oiidemii 
its  too  pitiless  exercise,  itB  most  pitiful  results  1" 

They  were  rash  and  daring  words  to  the  pampered 
heauty,  who  heard  the  truth  as  rarely  as  a  sovereign  in 
her  palace  1  They  were  spoken  on  the  impulse  of  a  frank 
nature  and  a  loyal  friendship,  as  ErrolPs  clear  azure  eyes 
turned  on  her  steadily,  with  the  first  reproof  that  any 
Uring  heiog  had  ever  dared  to  offer  to  Marion  Yavasour. 
Prom  that  moment  his  fate  was  sealed  with  her! 

The  glauce  she  first  gave  him  was  one  of  grand  amaae* 
ment,  of  haughty  indignation  ;  then,  this  woman,  in  whom 
was  combined  every  fairest  phase  of  worn  fin's  witeheriei, 
and  who  could  assume  at  her  will  any  lying  loveliness  she 
would,  looked  at  him  with  a  faint  blush  waverLng  he? 
cheeky  and  her  lashes  slightly  drooping  over  ber  eyes  that 
lost  their  malicious  laughter,  and  grew  almost  sad, 

"Then  you  are  onjtifit,  and  err  in  haety  judgment,! 
common  error  of  your  sex/'  she  said,  gently,  almost  moura- 
toJUy  ^Bahl  you  might  as  well  eondenm  the  sun  that 
Bh.\"jt  i^n  the  jEgean,  because  the  blind  and  the  unwise 
bowbil  dowu  to  it  as  God  I  You  are  prejudiced.  I^TIm- 
pQv'i^  '  7.  L^i  you  know  me  better  you  will  not  do  me  ■* 
much  wrong. '^ 
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And,  for  the  moraent,  as  lie  listened,  he  forgot  that  sh# 
w^ho  ©poke  was  the  arch-coquette  of  Europe,  was  the 
avowed  mietreBfe  of  Strathmo're  j  he  forgot  that  those  wc^ da 
on  her  lips  were  a  g^raceful  lie  without  meaning,  only 
ottered  as  the  actress  utters  the  words  of  the  role  she 
BflBumes  for  the  hour.  They  stood  alone  in  the  starlight, 
about  them  the  heavy  perfume  of  the  roBes  that  roofed  the 
trellised  aisle  and  strewed  the  path ;  and  as  she  leant 
slightly  towards  him  in  the  shadow,  while  her  eyes  seemed 
to  glisten,  and  her  rich  lips  to  part  with  a  sigh,  words 
broke  from  him  unawares,  wrenched  out  against  his  will 
by  this  woman's  sorceress  charm  : 

**  Let  us  know  you  as  we  may,  you  do  with  us  what 
you  will  I  Lady  Tavasoor,  for  God's  sake  take  heed^yon 
hold  a  fearful  power  in  your  hands!" 

His  tone  bore  more  meaning  than  bis  speech,  which  was 
rapid  and  broken,  and  his  prayer,  m  its  very  warning,  only 
bore  fresh  incense  to  her  triumpha  Her  eyes  dwelt  coftly 
on  him,  and  the  warm  hue  still  lingered  temptingly  flat- 
teringly on  the  cheek  that  had  no  cbarm  so  perfect  as  its 
blush-  And  then  she  laughed  gaily  as  she  turned  away, 
the  Byzantine  gems  gleaming  in  the  star-rays:  "  Power? 
Bah  \  over  an  hour's  rest,  a  moment's  pique,  an  evening's 
homage  I     G^est  grand'  chme  /" 

With  this  careless,  coquettish  mockery  she  left  him,  and 
was  joined  by  Strathmore  and  the  Due  de  Yosges ;  and 
Brroll,  turning  suddenly  away,  strode  down  the  rose-walk 
in  the  moonlight  at  a  swift,  uneven  pace,  not  to  returr  to 
the  Bosquet  de  Diane  that  night.  Twelve  months  beft  re» 
i!e  had  sworn,  in  that  certain  remorse  which  comes  to  all 
men  when  they  return  to  one  who  has  been  faithful  to 
them  in  absence,  with  a  reading  of  fidelity  which  ti.ey 
have  never  followed,  that  no  other  love  should  ever  pap- 
plant  or  efl'ace  his  Wife,  sworn  it  in  all  sincerity,  belies  ing 
that  he  should  guard  his  oath  sa^^red  and  unbroken,  i  ihe 
was  very  dear  to  him  still,  dear  a«  our  purer  thoughtfi^  oui 
better  moments,  our  most  holy  memories  are  dear  to  ua; 
he  loved  her  fondly,  truly,  deeply ;  yet,  the  holier  love 
was  but  a  frail  shield  against  the  unholier,  which  swept 
on  him  witb,  a  sirocco's  strength,  hated  yet  insidious,  ifes 
fr^res  /  did  ever  yet  the  soft  silvery  wings  of  your  better 
frugal  so  wholly  enshroud  you,  that  they  made  you  Land 
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idoleiry,  that  even  witli  lookers-oe  at  his  degradation, 
bb — WDO  held  hiB  will  as  bronze,  and  hmd  boasted  eelf* 
doiDmion  as  oimiipotent — let  her  rule  him  even  in  thia 
waaton  caprice. 

He  bowed  his  assent  to  her : 

"  What  Lad  J  Yavasour  wishes  is  a  command.*' 

It  was  a  strange  oversight,  which,  for  a  mere  Mvolo-is 
tjrannj,  made  Ladj  Vavasour  detain  him  that  night  at 
the  Bosquet  de  Diane. 

An  hour  afterward s^  when  the  sun  had  suak^  aud  the 
ladies  bad  re-entered  the  mawonette  to  dress  for  dinner, 
Strathmore,  at  her  request,  remained  behind  them^  and 
took  his  way  to  the  stables  to  look  at  her  favorite  mare, 
which  had  been  lamed  in  esereiiiing  that  morning,  and 
which  ahe  would  not  leave  solely  to  the  care  of  stud- 
grooms  and  farriers. 

ft  was  dnsk,  and  the  second  dressing-bell  had  rung, 
when,  as  he  returned  from  the  stable^^  through  the  thick 
shrubberies  which  filled  that  part  of  the  grounds,  he  stum- 
bled against  a  female  form^  which  crouched  upon  the 
ground  in  a  position  so  suspicious  of  some  thieving  design, 
that  he  laid  his  hold  upon  her  clothes,  and  bade  her  get 
up  with  no  very  gentle  epithet  The  woman  shook  hii 
grasp  off  by  a  rapid  movement^  rose  with  a  spring  like  a 
young  doe,  and  stood  confronting  him,  without  any  sign 
of  guilt  or  fear,  though  her  gipsy  look  and  dusty  dresa 
confirmed  him  in  his  opinion  that  her  errand  lay  towards 
any  costly  trifles  or  looee  jewels,  which  the  open  windows 
and  vacated  rooms  of  the  rnaisoneiie  might  let  her  make 
away  with  undetecterL 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  words  he  spoke  to  her^ 
but  her  eyes  dwelt  on  him  curiously  and  earnestly,  whilt 
a  amile,  half  melancholy,  half  bitter,  played  about  her  lips; 
and  as  he  scanned  her  face  in  the  fading  light,  he  recp^ 
nized  in  its  dark  Murillo  beauty  the  Bohemian  woman 
who  had  taken  his  gold  and  prophesied  his  future,  under 
the  Czetichen  limes.  The  prophecy  and  the  prophetess 
would  alike  have  been  long  forgotten,  but  for  the  one  who 
oad  heard  and  seen  them  with  him. 

"What I*'  said  the  Zingara  in  the  Czeschen  patois,  her 
mournful  and  monotonous  tones  falling  dreamily  on  hi« 
e«r,  '*  what  I  the  love  is  born  already  ?— the  yeUow  hmt 
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has  dravf-Q  jon  io  Its  net  so  soon  f    Take  tare  1  ttke  car^l 

Yonr  kiss  is  not  the  first,  nor  will  it  be  the  laet,  on  her 
Ups " 

"  Peace  to  your  jargon  I"  broke  m  Strath morei  impera- 
tiyelj,  catching  enough  of  the  words  to  incense  him; 
"What  are  you  doing  here,  an  idle  vagrant  prowling 
ibout  to  steal  7" 

Sbe  threw  herself  back  with  a  proud,  fierce  gesturej  the 
blood  staining  her  bronze  ehoek,  and  a  sinister  light  flftsb- 
lug  in  her  f  yes,  that  were  darkly  brilliant  as  the  Me  raidnigbt 
stars  from  which,  in  ancient  days,  her  ancient  race  had 
prophesied  to  kings  the  fate  of  empires;  by  which  now,  in 
a  s^trange  travesty  of  their  old  fame  and  faith,  they  babbled 
to  peasant-gtrls  of  b ve-predtctions ;  "  Steal ! "  she  muttered 
in  tbft  Gzeschen  dialect:  "Steal — ^from  her  house  I  I 
would  not  drink  a  atoup  of  water  that  was  kers^  to  save 
myself  from  dying." 

The  words  were  so  fiercely  spoken,  that  Strathmoro, 
.matching  them  imperfectly,  thought  he  must  have  mistakeu 
a  language  which,  though  known  to  him,  was  unfamiliar, 
and  laid  his  grasp  upon  her  afresh. 

''  You  must  give  some  very  good  account  of  yourself, 
I  or  I  sball  turn  you  over  to  the  gendarmes.  You  are  in 
private  grounds  at  nightfall,  and  are  here  on  oo  honest 
errand" 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him  half  proudly,  half  moum- 
fttlly,  with  the  same  gaze  with  which  Bbc  had  studied  hie 
face  under  the  Bohemian  limes,  and  uncouBciously  hie 
hand  relaxed  its  hold  and  left  her  free.  The  regard,  while 
it  shamed  the  suspicion  which  accused  her  of  low  theft, 
struck  him  with  the  same  chill  as  when  her  vague  words 
bad  traced  out  his  future  in  Bohemia.  An  artist  woald 
have  given  that  look  to  the  changeless  and  fathom leea 
eyes  of  the  Eumenides. 

"  I  have  no  need  to  thieve,"  said  the  Bohemiun,  quietly 
and  proudly,  **  and  my  errand  1  will  not  tell  you — now. 
In  a  little  time,  when  you  hate  where  you  still  love,  you 
may  share  it — not  yet.  The  sin  is  fair  in  your  sight,  and 
the  kiss  is  sweet  on  your  lips  to-night ;  when  the  sin  bears 
its  curse,  and  the  kiss  has  turned  to  gall,  come  to  me  j 
lS.edempta  will  ebow  you  your  vengeance.** 

She  turned  swiftly,  and  bad  passed  away  in  Ihe  gloom 
18 
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throQgb  the  trees  before  he  could  arrest  her,  taking  adTan* 
tage  of  the  pause  of  involnutary  hesitancy  which  he  made^ 
as  he  debated  with  himself  whether  this  woman  was  t 
maniac,  or  whether  again  he  might  not  have  misnndeT 
Btood  the  Czesehen  dialect,  rendered  doubly  nn familiar  m 
\i  w^3  by  the  gipsy  patois  she  employed. 

His  eyes  vainly  songht  her  in  the  twilight.  She  wai 
oat  of  eight ;  and,  disinclined  to  enter  on  the  chase  him- 
self he  passed  into  the  house  and  apprising  ?ome  of  the 
eerirants  that  a  beggar-woman  was  loitering  suspicion  sty 
about  the  grounds,  bade  them  have  diligent  search  made 
for  her.  His  order  was  obeyed ;  but  the  Bohemian  waa 
DO  where  discovered.  She  had  made  her  way  through  the 
twilight  like  a  Digbt-birdj  and  had  left  as  little  trace  (jf  hei 
E»ath. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  BEOODIWQ   OF  THE   STOHM. 


"  Hbenani  ''was  never  better  acted  at  the  FTan9mii 
than  it  was  in  the  Marchioness's  private  theatre  that  sultry 
midsummer  night.  So  many  people  were  staying  at  the 
Bosquet  de  Diane  that  no  other  audience  was  needed,  and 
Bave  one  of  the  Royal  Dokes  from  St  Cloud,  Erroll  waa 
the  only  exierne  guest  A  little  note  with  but  half  a 
dozen  lines  in  it  had  been  sent  over  to  Sir  Arthur's  vllla^ 
stgned  "Marion,  Yavasouf  and  Vaux."  That  very  morn- 
ing Erroll  had  vowed  to  leave  Ante  nil  as  soon  as  hie 
uncle's  death  or  recovery  released  him,  and  while  forced 
to  remain  there  to  go  no  more  to  the  maL^ojieUe ;  but 
Pbomme  propose,  et  fcmme  dispose  I  The  few  lines  of 
graeions  courtesy  and  raillery  on  his  eremite  tastes  invited 
him  that  evening,  and  broke  asunder  all  his  freshly-forged 
reeolves  J 

From  her  bijon  theatre,  of  which  Lady  YavaBOur  was 
elngulariy  fond,  actors  and  audience  met  agam  in  the 
tnpper-room,  decorated  kl&  Lonis  Quinze,  where  she  lotted 
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to  reidve  tbe  petifes  aonpers  that  came  in  with  the  Regency 
and  went  out  with  the  Ke volution.  Those  duppers  were 
a  peculiar  charm  of  the  Bosquet  de  Diano,  and  to  night 
one  of  tbe  most  hrilliant  of  thorn  followed  on  *'  HerLani," 
ftt  which  the  sparkle  of  the  wit  might  fairlj  hare  ried  with 
the  mote  of  Claudine  de  Tendo,  Piroo,  or  Kivarol ;  at 
which  the  Due  de  Yosgea,  regarding  his  hoat«sS|  began  to 
ponder  that  the  advice  of  Arthus  de  Bell  us  might  after  all 
be  the  best,  and  that  it  would  bo  well  to  shoot  a  loTor 
whom  there  seemed  no  chance  of  supplanting;  and  At 
which  Erroirs  mots  were  so  sparklmg  and  his  spirits  so 
high,  that  some  of  the  men  there  wondered  to  tbemselTes 
if  he  were  bent  on  eclipsing  Strathmore. 

The  supper  lasted  long,  every  one  loth  to  leave  a  table 
at  which  be  was  so  well  amused,  and  with  the  introduction 
of  those  perfumed  cigarettes  which  Lady  Vavasour  per- 
mitted to  be  smoked  in  her  presence,  and  which  scented 
the  air  with  a  delicate  Oriental  odor,  fresh  jeux  de  mots 
seemed  introduced,  and  it  was  verj  late  when  the  Bourbon 
Prince  took  his  departure.  Son  Altesse  Royal  was  always 
cordially  gracious  and  en  ban  canterade  with  Strath  more, 
whom  he  detained  now  at  the  door  of  his  carriage,  saying 
seme  last  words  relative  to  the  Sartory  Stakes,  for  which 
their  horses  were  respectively  entered ;  and  when  he  rolled 
•way,  Strath  more  stood  outside  the  house  a  few  moments^ 
while  Lord  Yavasour  left  the  entrance-hall  after  accom- 
panying the  Due  to  his  carriage.  The  air  was  pleasant, 
for  the  night  was  very  sultry  and  oppressive,  as  with  the 
near  approncb  of  a  tempest;  it  reminded  him  of  the  one, 
DOW  near  twelve  months  past,  when  the  first  words  of  love 
had  passed  his  lips  to  Marion  Yavasour,  and  be  bad  thrust 
into  his  breast  the  crimson  leaves  that  had  been  pressed 
against  her  lips  ;  it  was  she  only  of  whom  be  thought  now 
ftB  he  paced  up  and  down,  while  the  dawn  broke  above 
the  woods  to  the  east.  His  passion  bad  this  characteristic 
of  a  worthier  love^thafc  itg  success  had  not  weakened, 
but  tenfold  strengthened  it,  and  her  memory  alone  filled 
his  thongbts  now  in  the  hot,  hushed  stillness.  She  was 
his!  and  he  would  have  driven  out  of  his  path  the  boldest 
that  had  dared  to  seek  her  love,  he  would  have  revenged 
with  death  the  fairest  rivalry  that  had  dared  to  usurp  bis 
placet 
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Some  twenty  minutes  might  have  gone  by  when,  as  h« 
turned  to  re-enter  the  maisonette  by  one  of  the  French 
windows  which  stood  open  to  the  piazza,  the  figure  of  a 
man  came  between  him  and  the  moonlight,  he  did  not  see 
whether  from  the  villa  or  the  grounds,  though  a  moment 
after  he  recognized  Erroll.  They  met  as  the  one  left, 
and  the  other  turned  to  enter,  the  house,  met  for  the  first 
lime  alone  since  the  day  at  White  Ladies,  when  words 
about  a  woman,  rash  on  the  one  side,  bitter  on  the  other. 
Had  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  their  friendship.  In  a 
clearer  light,  or  when  his  own  thoughts  had  been  less  pre- 
occupied, Strathmore  must  have  noticed  the  change  that 
had  come  over  Erroll  in  the  short  half  hour  that  had  gone 
by  from  the  time  of  the  Due's  departure,  when  he  had 
been  laughing  and  talking  at  the  supper  table  with  all  bib 
usual  gaiety,  and  even  more  than  his  usual  wit.  Then, 
his  mots  had  sparkled  through  the  conversation,  dropped 
out  in  his  soft,  lazy  voice,  and  his  laugh  had  rung  as  often 
and  as  clearly  as  a  young  girl's — ^now,  his  face  was  hag- 
gard and  lined,  and  as  he  pulled  the  Glengarry  over  his 
eyes  his  hand  shook  slightly,  like  the  hand  of  a  man  who 
has  been  drinking  deeply,  which  was  scarcely  the  case 
with  him,  since  he  had  never  left  the  society  of  titled 
women. 

Strathmore,  however,  did  not  observe  this ;  it  was  very 
dark  just  then,  as  the  clouds  swept  over  the  moon,  and 
the  lights  from  Lady  Vavasour's  villa,  which  were  stream- 
ing full  in  his  own  eyes,  dazzled  them,  while  Erroll  stood 
with  his  back  to  their  blaze. 

"  I  thought  you  had  left  us,  Bertie.  Have  a  cigar  V* 
he  began,  holding  out  his  own  case :  "  What  a  hot  nighty 
isn't  it?  There's  a  storm  brewing.  Wir  shall  have  it 
down  in  half  an  hour." 

"  It  looks  dark,"  said  Erroll,  briefly,  as  he  struck  a  fosee. 

"  Mild  word  1  How  sweet  those  limes  smell,  rather  cq> 
pressive,  though.  I  will  walk  across  the  grounds  with  yon 
to  Sir  Arthur's ;  how  is  he  to-day  ?" 

"Not  much  better." 

"  Well,  really  that  tyrannous  old  gentleman  has  lived 
quite  long  enough,"  laughed  Strathmore,  a9  he  moved 
down  the  terrace  steps :  **  I  want  you  to  have  that  norst- 
wood  property,  the  timber  is  magnificent.     WhiU  do  ^^q 
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think  of  MiUy  Mostyn? — lovely  figure,  hasn't  ehe  f  Only 
anltiickily,  some  wicked  fellows  do  say  it  is  sadly  ficfiitiouB^ 
and  disappears  when  her  maid  disrobes  her '' 

ti  "VV^e're  often  tricked  in  that  way,"  laughed  ErroL  But 
the  laugh  was  forced,  and  he  pulled  his  cap  down  over 
his  eyes  as  they  walked  on  under  the  limes  and  across  the 
lawn  of  Marlon  Yavasour^s  rose-gardens,  Stratbmore  talk* 
ingto  a  spaniel  of  hers,  that  had  run  after  and  leapt  upon 
him^a  beautiful  creature  with  a  collar  of  silver  bells. 
ErroU  glanced  at  the  spaniel  as  they  strolled  on  in  silence 
farther,  and  a  bitter,  haggard  smile  came  on  his  face  i 
"She  caresses  jou  to-night—she  will  caress  me  to-morrow 
I  — and  a  German  Prince  or  a  French  Due  the  next  day  I" 

Stratbmore  laoghed  slightly;  his  laugh  had  a  pecdliar 
intonation;  it  was  not  often  that  it  warmed,  hut  rather 
chilled : 

'Poor  Bonbon  1  How  severe  you  are  on  her.  What 
has  she  done  to  deserve  such  philippics  ?'' 

'  Kothing  I  She  merely  made  me  think  that  she  strangely 
r^Bembles — ber  mistress  I" 

'Her 'mistress  I"  repeated  Stratbmore*  He  hated  to 
hear  the  name  of  Marion  Vavasour  spoken  by  any ;  "  Tour 
remark  is  open  to  an  odd  construction,  Erroll  j  what  do 
you  mean  by  It?'^ 

Erroll  swung  round  and  paused  where  they  now  stood, 
under  the  limes  in  the  midst  of  Lady  Yavasour's  gardens, 
nothing  near  them  but  the  night-birds,  which  swept  with 
a  swift  rush  through  the  foliage,  fleeing  to  refuge  before 
the  storm— nothing  watching  them  but  the  quick  lustrous 
eyes  of  the  dog,  that  glanced  rapidly  from  one  to  tie  other, 

*^Strathmore  i  do  you  believe  now  in  the  love  of  that 
woman  as  you  did  twelve  months  ago  ?*' 

*'  To  the  full/'  The  auswer  was  mild  as  yet,  but  Strath- 
morels  eyes  were  beginning  to  glitter  coldly  and  angrily. 
Of  all  things,  he  hated  his  personal  feelings  to  be  probed, 
his  personal  matters  touched 

"Whatr*  broke  in  Erroll;  his  manner  was  utterly 
changed  from  its  usual  soft  and  lazy  nonchalance,  and  his 
words  were  spoken  by  hoarse,  abrupt  efforts :  "  What  I 
you  are  as  mad  about  her,  then,  as  you  were  a  year  ago  I 

Yon  never  see— you  never  think " 
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Strath  more  laughed  a  little  again,  mote  ehilly  thaB 
before  : 

**  Mj  dear  ErroU  I  a  year  before  you  were  so  good  as  tc 
intrude  you  counsels  on  me — pray  doii*t  be  at  ihe  trouble 
to  repeat  them.  I  bore  rather  ill  witb  your  interferenct 
then,  I  may  do  so  still  worae  now*" 

"  Bear  witb  it  as  you  will !  but  do  yoa  oiean  to  teU  me, 
ibeu,  that,  arch-coquette  as  Marion  Yavasour  is,  you  art 
mad,  blind,  infatnated   enough  to  believe  sbo  will    for^ 


"'Forever Ms  a  word  for  fools,"  interrupted  Strath-* 
more,  with  his  chilliest  smjle  ;  ■'  even  forbearance  will  not 
last  *  forever  ^  if  it  be  tried  too  far,  aB  you  take  a  fancy  to 
try  it  to-night  1" 

*'  For  God^s  sake,  do  not  let  our  fnendship  be  broken 
for  her  /"  muttered  Err  oil,  with  so  strange  a  vehemence 
and  pain  that  the  spaniel  Bonbon,  jumped  upon  him  whin- 
ing plaintivly  :  "  It  will  stay  by  us  when  all  the  women's 
love  on  earth  has  rotted  out  of  our  hands — do  not  let  her 
destroy  it  I" 

'*  Faugh  I"  said  Strathmore,  with  couteraptuouB  impa- 
tience: "If  we  had  not  left  the  ladies^ presence  at  sopper, 
I  should  say  our  good  host  the  Marquis's  wine  had  got  in 
your  head,  nion  cherl  The  duration  or  rupture  of  our 
entente  cordiah  lies  in  your  own  choice ;  all  I  beg  of  you 
is,  cease  to  meddle  with  my  private  matters,  I  must  take 
the  liberty  to  remind  yon,  that  you  are  neither  my  keeper 
Dor  my  father-confessor  I" 

Strathmore's  words  were  light,  sneering,  and  cold;  such, 
flong  at  a  man  in  a  moment  of  bigh  e3;citement,  keen 
suffering,  and  strong  feeling,  are  like  ice-water  flung  on 
flames;  they  came  so  now  to  ErroU ^  and  oa  the  spur  he 
said,  what  might  never  have  pafi&ed  his  lips  : 

'^Toa  must  be  a  madman  or  a  fool ,  Strathmore  t"  be 
broke  in  hotly  and  quickly:  *'  I  do  not  want  to  he  yo^ar 
confessor,  to  see  that  you  are  fettered  hand  and  foot.  It 
is  no  secret  now,  you  never  attempt  to  keep  it  so.  Yon 
are  the  slave  of  her  idlest  caprice,  you  are  utterly  chained 
and  infatuated  by  her — oil  the  world  sees  it  It  is  a 
thing  pnblicly  and  plainly  known  enough.  Men  jest  and 
jeer  over  it  I " 

"Because  they  eoyy  it^^ — as  perhaps  you  doF'* 
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**  They  ridieale  you  behind  your  hack^"  went  on  Erroll, 
(lumedly,  not  noticmg  (or  evading)  the  sneer,  which  waa 
kll  the  more  cuttiog  for  its  tranquillity :  **  I  tell  yon  what 
they — sneaks  and  cowards  1 — only  say  out  of  your  hearing. 
Yon  have  oo  will  of  your  own  with  her — she  rules  you  as 
she  pleases.  Great  Heavens  1  can  yon  make  such  a  by« 
word  of  your  name,  Buch  a  wreck  of  your  ambition ,  for  th« 
iheer  sake  of  this  wanton  adulteress  V^ 

■  "SUencel" 
The  word  hissed  out  on  the  air  like  the  ring  of  a  bullet 
Tho  black,  silent  wrath  of  his  vengeful  race  glared  in 
Strathmore's  eyes  till  they  gleamed  like  steel,  and  he 
tuxni^d  away  with  a  smile  that  had  darker  meaning  in  it 
thaa  tho  hottest  fury  or  menace,  that  could  hare  shaped 
itself  into  oaths  or  words. 
H  "  I  should  shoot  any  one  else  dead  for  that  to-morrow 
Bmorningl  I  do  not  need  to  say  our  accquaintaneeBhip 
ceases  from  to-nigbt  ?  Bonbon,  ma  belle,  allurui  nous  en  ! 
Voild  lapluie  qui  tombe" 

He  moved  away  with  a  low  and  ptinetillous  bow  of  con- 
temptuous courtesy  j  but  with  a  sudden  movement  Erroll 
swung  round  and  stood  before  him  in  the  path;  in  the 
yellow  moonlight  his  face  looked  very  pale,  and  the  nerves 
of  bis  lips  twitched  under  his  moustaches: 

"  Stop  I  we  shall  not  part  like  that  1*^ 

They  stood  face-to-face  in  the  middle  of  Marion  Vava- 
BOUF^s  paradise  of  flowers,  while  the  first  storm-drops  fell 
among  the  leaves  above  head  slowly  one-by-one,  and  the 
garish  light  of  the  moou^  which  looked  dupkily  red  against 
the  clouds,  strayed  in  streaks  across  the  d^irkncss, 

"  Wait  a  moment  I*'  Erroll's  voice  was  thick  as  he  spoke, 
and  shook  slightly ;  ^'  I  risked  death  for  yon  once,  I  would 
do  it  again  to-night  We  have  lived,  and  shared^  and 
thought  together,  as  though  the  saroe  mother  had  borne  us- 
We  have  not  prated  about  it  like  boys,  but  we  have  held 
each  other  closer  than  men  of  the  same  blood  do-  We 
never  had  an  evil  word  between  us  till  ahe  wrought  them. 
Strathmore  !  Is  all  thai  to  be  swept  away  in  a  single  night?" 

The  words  were  more  eloquent  by  feeling  than  they 
were  by  rhetoric ;  they  would  have  softened  most  men — 
Strathmore  they  did  not  even  touch.     He  &tood  with  hia 
.  ftnsB  folded  and  his  cigarette  in  his  mouthy  while  his  fac« 
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wore  its  darkeBt  deadliebt  sneer.  When  Ms  will  wta' 
croBBed,  his  wrath  was  rotised,  or  his  pride  touched,  the 
man  was  bronze;  words  could  not  scathe,  pity  could  not 
stlr^  memory  could  not  soften  him.  Once  his  glance  grew 
a  little  gentler,  it  was  at  Erroll-s  first  words ;  bnt  it  soon 
passed  away,  and  the  merciless  sneer  set  on  his  lips  again. 

**  You  are  admirably  theatrical  I  but  we  are  not  playing 
'Hemani'  now,  and  I  should  prefer  that  we  used  the 
language  of  gentlemen.  It  is  sad  waste  of  stage-talent^ 
and  I  should  like  fewer  phrases  and  more  rational  ones  t 
Lady  Vavasour  can  in  no  way  be  charged  with  having 
caueed  the  '  evil  words '  you  speak  of ;  you  have  only 
yourself  to  thank  for  them  by  your  madman's  conduct, 
and  by  your  very  marked  insolence  to  me.  Be  so  good  as 
to  oblige  me  by  letting  me  pass?" 

"  Not  yet,"  swore  Erroll  between  his  teeth  ;  a  hot  flush 
bad  come  on  his  face,  and  his  eyes  were  excited ;  Strath- 
niore's  words  cut  him  to  the  quick,  less  for  their  insult, 
than  their  ehill  and  eneenng  heartlessness  :  "  You  msult 
me  for  her  sake — you  turn  against  me  because  I  tell  you 
frankly  what  all  your  friends  and  enemies  say  with  one 
voice  behind  your  back — because  1  seek  to  warn  yoa 
agaiust  your  insane  belief,  your  wretcbed  slavery,  with  a 
wanton  coquette,  a  titled  hariot  ?  What  if  I  told  yoo  she 
were  faithless  to  you  ?" 

For  an  instant  the  words  struck  Strathmore  like  a  shot, 
and  he  made  one  fierce  swift  pantber-like  movement  as 
though  to  spring  upon  and  rend  limb  from  limb,  the  man 
that  dared  to  whisper  this  thing  to  him  ;  then  he  restrained 
himselfp  and  laughed,  a  low^  cold,  imperious  laugh  of  con- 
tempt and  of  power ;  he  took  the  cigarette  leisurely  from 
his  lips,  and  his  eyes,  that  glittered  like  a  furious  bawk*8, 
fastened  on  Erroll  with  deadly  significance. 

"  What  t"  he  said  slowly,  and  gently  winding  a  loosened 
leaf  round  the  cigarette  :  *'What  f  Why  you  would  giv« 
me  your  life  for  the  lie,  c'est  tout!" 

*^  But  if  I  could  prove  to  you  that  it  were  true  ?" 

**  Prove  it,  thenl  You  have  dared  to  hint  it,  dare  to 
make  it  good  ?"  hissed  Strathmore  through  his  teeth,  whe?fl 
he  leaned  forwerd  as  a  boar-hound  strains  to  leap  upon  hit 
foeSj  while  the  leash  holds  him  back  from  the  death-grip. 

The  blood  rushed  to  ErrolFB  face,  staining  it  crimaoii, 
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big  head  sank  like  a  man  suddenly  and  sorejy  Btrieve n ;  ho 
tttaod  motionlefis  in  the  still  and  sultry  night, 

**  Prove  it,  if  yon  are  not  the  greatest  dastard  tipon 
earth;"  biased  Strathmore,  iis  voice  vibrating  with  the 
suppressed  passion  which  was  worse  in  man  of  his  blood, 
than  the  darkest  wrath  of  a  more  open  and  quieker-speat 
anger ;  "  Prove  it,  I  say,  if  it  is  not  the  vilest  lie  that 
jealousy  ever  spawned !" 

**My  God  I  it  is  the  truth  1  spare  you  I'*  The  worda 
wrung  out  from  him,  died  on  his  lips  too  low  to  be  over- 
heard, as  he  forced  them  back  to  silence,  by  the  might  of 
a  generous  self-sacrifice  which  wrestled  in  conflict  with  a 
fiery  temptation.  He  stood  silent,  stood  to  be  branded  a^ 
a  liar  J  iio  other  man  would  have  uttered  that  word  to 
Bertie  Erroll,  and  lived  when  the  dawn  rose. 

Strathmore  looked  at  him,  in  the  uncertain  shimmer  of 
the  moon  that  streamed  fitfully  between  them  throngh  the 
boughs;  and  h e  laugh e d, t au n ti n gl y,  scornfully, imperiously^ 
while  a  cold  exultant  light  glittered  in  his  eyes,  and  a  fiend- 
ish  sneer  sat  on  his  lips : 

"  You  dare  not  ?  I  thought  so.  Pie,  eir^  for  shame ! 
So  this  is  cowardice  as  well  as  falsehood  ?  You  play  in  a 
new  r6le  I " 

The  words  cut  through  the  air  like  the  swift  whirr  of 
the  sabre,  and  Erroll — stood  silent  still.  The  veins  swelled 
to  cords  oji  his  templee ;  the  blood  left  his  face  till  it  looked 
white  and  drawn  like  a  corpse  ;  he  struggled  with  a  horri- 
ble temptation,  A  word  uttered,  a  word  held  back — in 
this  lay  the  whole  g'Lst  of  a  great  self-sacrifice,  and  of  a 
great  revenge  ;  in  this  lay  the  whole  powers  of  his  choice. 
With  a  word  he  could  strike  down  the  man  who  stood 
there  in  the  yellow  weird  light,  scorning  and  taunting 
and  thrusting  liar  and  coward  in  his  teeth.  With  a  word 
he  could  cast  out  of  the  paradise,  where  he  had  lain  so  long 
the  man  he  envied  every  one  of  its  sweet  hours,  every  one 
af  its  honeyed  draughts ;  with  a  word  he  could  turn  hie 
exultant  idolatry  to  loathing  hate,  to  bitter  shame.  With 
B  word  I  And  that  word  he  was  gibed  and  dared  to  utter  I 
It  was  a  deadly  struggle,  but  the  past,  with  all  its  boyish 
memories,  was  closer  knit  about  his  heart,  than  about  the 
heari  of  him  whose  laugh  was  grating  on  his  ear,  and 
rhofle  insults  were  falling  on  his  brain  like  drops  of  fire 
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fliti  bead  drooped,  hia  lips  moved  faintly,  and  h^  muttered 
like  a  man  in  his  extremity  : 

*'  God  give  me  strength  to  keep  silent  1  '* 

The  words  were  very  low,  and  were  unheard  as  the 
Dight-birds  cleft  the  air  with  a  nishing  sound,  and  the 
wiodB  rising  swept  up  with  a  moan  through  the  trees,  the 
motin  of  the  storm  afar  oflt, 

A  moment  more  and  he  lifted  his  head  with  a  gesture 
of  placid  grace  \  he  chose  to  endure  insult,  aepersion,  wrong, 
rather  than  do  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  now* — lay 
the  burden  on  the  shoulders,  and  turn  the  steel  back  into 
the  breast  of  the  man  who  had  been  his  brother  in  all  save 
the  ties  of  blood : 

**  Since  you  deem  it  a  falsehood,  hold  it  one  ;  watch  your 
own  treasure.  /  can  afford  to  he  called  a  coward.  But, 
Strath  more,  if  we  must  part,  let  it  be  in  peace  1" 

He  held  out  bis  hand  os  he  sjioke,  and  the  raooalight 
fell  full  upon  bis  face,  with  it^  frank  and  fearlesB  beauty, 
while  bis  eyes  were  filled  with  the  wistful,  forgiving, 
lingering  gaze  of  a  woman.  The  look,  the  words,  the 
actions  should  have  unlocked  a  flood  of  golden  memories 
and  thoughts  of  youth,  and  should  have  swept  away,  as 
the  light  of  morning  sweeps  aside  an  evil  dream,  all  the 
dark  and  brutal  passions  which  a  few  seconds  had  brought 
to  birth.  But  in  the  tangled  web  of  Strathmore^s  nature 
ran  one  hell-woven  thread ;  in  anger  he  was  pitiless,  in 
revenge  relentless.  With  a  sneer  on  his  lijis  he  signed 
away  the  hand  held  out  to  bim  t 

"  Fou  might  know  m©  better ;  I  never  forgive  I''  With 
these  bf  lef  words  be  turned  and  passed  across  the  sward, 
followed  by  the  spaniel  Once,  when  be  had  reached  the 
marble  piazza,  be  turned  and  glanced  at  the  night.  Erroll 
was  out  of  sight;  there  was  only  the  heavy  darkness  that 
hiing  like  a  pall  above  the  earth,  and  the  angry  moon 
gleaming  blood*red  where  she  glared  through  tbe  miit, 
The  roar  of  the  winds  was  rising  louder,  and  irom  afar 
the  thunder  broke,  subdued  and  eullen.  The  storn^  WM 
tie&f  at  hand  I 
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TfiS  AEHEB  IN    THE    LAMP. 


Thbbe  web  no  moment  when  Lady  Vavasour  wfts  i<i 
reiietlesB  as  ea  negligee  m  her  own  dresaing-room.  With 
half  the  pearls  and  diamonds  of  her  regalia  glittering  on 
her  in  the  presence-chamber  of  St  James's  or  the  Tuileriea, 
though  perhaps  more  dazzling,  she  was  less  dangeroufl 
than  reclining  among  her  cushions  like  the  Odalisque  of  a 
harem,  with  the  light  softly  shaded  and  the  air  scented 
with  attar  of  roses,  with  her  shower  of  hair  onloosed,  and 
the  folds  of  some  texture,  white  as  snow  or  delicate  in 
coloring  as  the  blush  on  the  opal,  half  enshrouding,  half 
unveiling  her,  as  the  sea-foam  the  goddess.  She  was  so 
lovely,  then,  at  midnight  or  inorm0g  I  and  it  was  a  privacy 
wherein  so  few  saw  her,  while  of  even  those  few  each 
believed  himself  the  only  one  I 

Strathmore  looked  at  ber  where  she  lay;  with  her  feet 
^.^ftly  sheathed  in  pearUbroidered  slippers,  and  a  slight 
smile  of  amused  reverie  just  parting  her  lips.  He  adored 
her  beauty  now  as  madly  as  at  first,  and  bis  eyes  dwelt 
on  it  unsated,  indeed,  with  a  fiercer  and  fonder  delight, 
because  it  had  beea  long  his  own.  It  was  the  morning 
after  Hmmani,  and  he  thought  of  the  hint  that  had  been 
tiirown  out  to  bim  the  night  before,  with  disdaiuful  ridicule 
and  bitter  scorn  of  the  man  who  had  employed  such 
methods  to  implant  the  lie  he  bad  not  even  dared  repeat 
Long  ago  at  White  Ladies  be  had  suspected  where  the 
root  of  Errolls  bitterness  upon  her  lay ;  in  the  last  few 
weeks  at  Auteuil  his  suspicion  had  strengthened  into 
certainty,  and  this  morning,  as  he  felt  her  hand  wander 
over  his  brow  when  he  lay  at  ber  feet,  he  repented  thai 
he  had  allowed  the  memory  of  any  friendship  to  stay  him, 
and  that  he  had  Dot  washed  out  with  fitter  punishmeni 
the  coward  envy  that  had  sought  to  revenge  itself  on  him 
by  the  suggestiou  of  a  hideous  suspicion  Trnly  all  better 
things  are  swept  away  betwixt  men,  when  once  the  face 
of  Ik  woman  has  come  between  them  I 
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InxnrionB  couch,  so  that  it  fell,  with  its  ^Qpersefiption 
apward,  upon  Strathmore's  arm.  He  took  it  up  to  throw 
it  towards  a  table  which  stood  near,  attaching  no  import 
to  it,  but  Lady  Vavasour  with  a  quick  movement  inter- 
posed her  hand,  and  as  he  gave  it  to  her  he  canght  sight 
of  the  handwriting.  Coupled  with  the  memories  of  the 
night  that  was  just  passed,  it  struck  on  Strathmore  with 
a  keener  suspicion. 

*'  You  correspond  with  Erroll  ?"  he  said,  quickly,  keep- 
ing the  note  in  his  hand. 

"  I  invite  him  to  dinner,  and  he  answers  me,"  she  said, 
carelessly,  with  a  little  half-suppressed  yawn :  "  and  I  do 
it  pretty  often  since  he  is  so  adored  a  friend  of  yours." 

"  Is  this  a  dinner  acceptation  ?" 

"  No,  a  refusal,  I  fancy ;  Milly  Mostyn  said  something 
about  his  going  back  to  England." 

She  had  moved  her  hand  again  as  if  to  receive  the  note, 
but  had  checked  herself,  and  lay  with  her  head  resting  on 
her  arm,  with  negligent  grace,  and  her  lashes  drooping 
languidly.  Nothing  could  be  more  easily  indifferent  than 
her  manner,  but  as  his  eyes  fastened  on  her,  a  faint  color 
deepened  the  sea-shell  bloom  on  her  cheeks,  and  Strath- 
more noted  it  with  the  swift  Moor-like  jealousy  that 
always  run  in  leash  with  such  a  love  as  his.  On  his  im- 
pulse he  would  have  wrenched  the  envelope  open ;  honor 
and  courtesy  compelled  him  to  lestrain  himself,  but  he  did 
not  give  up  the  note. 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  read  this  ?  I  have  my  rea- 
sons," he  asked  her.  He  believed  she  might  resent,  but 
could  not  refuse  him. 

"No!" 

The  single  prohibition  was  uttered  with  disdainful  non« 
chalance  and  haughty  sovereignty ;  the  superb  and  grace- 
ful indignation  of  a  proud  woman  subjected  to  a  donbt 
that  is  insult. 

*^No  f  Why  not  ?  You  claim  your  right  to  my  confi- 
dence, I  claim  my  title  to  yours." 

She  raised  herself  upon  her  arm  from  her  cushions,  with 
questioning  wonder  in  her  eyes,  and  a  smile  of  scorn  upon 
her  lips  —  she,  Marion  Vavasour,  to  be  arraigned  in  jndg* 
ment  by  a  lover  who  was  as  wax  in  her  hands,  and  whor 
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the  couli!  have  bent  to  any  sin,  or  any  folly,  at  her  word ! 
She  to  be  doubted,  questioned,  opposed  I 

**  Confideace  I"  she  re-echoed,  with  a  scornful  curl  on 
her  lovely  lips,  and  an  angry  light  in  bar  eyes^  very  new 
to  them^  for  Marioa  Vavasour  was  by  nature  of  a  sunny; 
insouciant  temper,  rarely  troubled  by  irritation  or  bitter- 
ness ;  "  What  confidence  can  be  nt^eded  in  such  a  trifle  f 
You  have  lost  your  senses,  Cecil,  1  think.  Certainly,  since 
you  presume  to  disbelieve  my  word,  I  shall  not  allow  you 
t<*  insult  me  by  verifying  it." 

"  It  is  not  I  who  have  lost  my  senses^  but  you  your 
memory,  Marion,"  said  Strathmore,  the  black  jealousy  in 
him  leaping  into  sudden  life  :  **  Discourteous  or  not,  1 
must  doubt  either  your  word  or  your  recollection*  This 
is  a  strangely  lengthy  *  dinner  refusal.'" 

The  letter  which  had  fallen  from  its  envelope,  was  of 
four  pages  closely  covered  with  many  lines.  For  an  instant 
her  color  deepened  and  then  died  out,  leaving  her  cheek 
pale,  her  eyes  sank  beneath  his,  and  her  fluent  tongue  was 
silent  Strathmore  rose  to  bis  feet,  grasping  the  letter  in 
his  hand,  a  hideous  suspicion  coiling  round  bim,  and  the 
jealous  love  in  him  working  up  in  silence ; 

"  Since  you  must  be  in  error  as  regards  its  meaning, 
Lady  Vavasour,  do  you  ^ioto  permit  me  to  read  this  mere 
'dinner  refusal  V  " 

"No  I" 

And  as  the  single  word  was  launched  from  her  lips  in 
haughty  denial,  with  the  swift  movement  peculiar  to  her, 
Bhe  raised  herself  from  her  pile  of  cushions,  caught  the 
note  in  her  hand,  twisting  it  by  a  rapid  action  from  his 
hold,  and  held  it  to  a  spirit-lamp  that  was  burning  liquid 
perfume  on  the  table  which  stood  with  her  coffee  at  her 
elbow.  The  flame  caught,  it  flared  alight,  and  shrivelling 
In  a  second  J  the  note  fell,  a  harmless  heap  of  light-grey 
mshes,  into  the  jasper  saucer  of  the  lamp,  its  words 
destroyed,  its  secret  safe.  Then  she  laughed  softly  and 
wnufiedly  at  her  own  success— her  mood  changing  like 
ft  ehild^s. 

"Amigo  mio,^'  she  said,  gaily,  '^  never  oppose  a  woman — 
•be  will  always  outwit  you  1  While  you  have  but  pne 
mode  of  Menace,  we  have  a  thousand  resources  of  Fine&se  I" 

Lady  Vavasour  was  laughing,  tranquil,  at  her  ease  agaln^ 
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now  that  the  note  was  floating  among  the  liquid  perfbme 
in  ashes  which  could  tell  no  tales.  Done  in  r^ne  moment, 
ere  he  could  arrest  her  hand  or  avert  the  flame,  the  action 
literally  for  that  moment  confounded  Strathmore,  and 
struck  him  dumb ;  the  next,  the  abhorred  suspicion  seemed 
written  in  letters  of  flame  before  his  eyes.  His  love, 
though  an  utter  slavery  in  its  bondage,  was  imperions  in 
ts  dark  and  bitter  jealousy;  the  blood  rushed  over  his 
forehead,  and  his  teeth  clenched  hard,  as  he  saw  the  ashes 
fall  into  the  essence,  and  heard  her  low,  soft  laugh  of 
triumph : 

"  That  letter  holds  a  secret  so  dear  that  you  destroy  it!  So 
be  it,  then  I    I  will  wrench  it  out  of  the  man  who  shares  it!" 

He  moved  to  leave  her  presence,  but,  before  he  could 
escape  her,  she  raised  herself  from  her  couch,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm — the  hand  that  could  hold  him  closely  as 
a  chain  of  iron : 

"  Cecil,  you  must  be  mad !     Wait  and  listen  to  me !" 

Every  word  of  her  voice  he  was  used  to  obey  as  though 
he  had  no  law  save  her  will ;  but  the  very  weakness  of 
the  love  she  had  triumphed  over,  made  its  ferocity  when 
crossed  with  the  looming  shadow  of  the  slightest  rivalry ; 
now  be  threw  her  hand  off  him : 

"  Listen ! — you  have  palmed  one  falsehood  off  on  me 
already,  why  wait  for  another  ?  Your  own  secrets  you 
must  keep  as  you  will,  but  the  man  who  shares  them  shall 
answer  to  me " 

"  You  are  mad,  Cecil  1''  cried  Marion  Yavasour  again, 
her  eyes  lighting  with  pretty,  contemptuouF  anger,  as  of  a 
spoiled  beauty  crossed  in  her  will,  while  tie  slender  hand 
closed  still  on  his  arm  with  a  movement  that,  slight  as  it 
was,  might  betray  anxiety :  "  I  forbid  you  to  do  any  such 
thing !  My  name  disputed  over,  as  over  some  dancers,  or 
rosifere's !     I  forbid  it — I  will  not  have  it !" 

"Let  me  go !"  said  Strathmore,  so  rife  with  passion  that 
he  scarce  knew  or  heeded  what  he  said:  "Let  me  go! 
You  have  lied  to  me,  and  I  will  know  what  made  the  need  of 
a  lie.  You  burnt  the  letter,  lest  I  should  even  see  one 
word ;  I  have  a  right  to  know  what  those  words  were 
which  must  have  been  faithlessness  to  me  ;  I  cannot  grind 
it  from  you  by  force — I  will  seek  it  where  I  can.  and,  by 
Gk>dl  if " 
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The  wor^s  broke  asunder  sinuttered;  he  coulA  not  put 
Into  plaio  speech  the  hideous  thought  which  he  would 
have  disbelieved,  in  the  teeth  of  all  evidence  oq  earth  or 
heaveD,  save  her  own  witness  against  herself.  His  strength 
went  dowa  u^der  the  torture  of  the  mere  doubt  that  she 
could  be  faithless  to  hinij  and  the  oath  died  away  on  hm 
lips,  which  were  blanched  as  death  j  his  love  swept  aside 
all  bejood  itself;  to  her  he  had  no  pride,  and  he  threw 
himself  beside  her,  twining  in  his  hands  her  looseoed  hair, 
Bod  scorching  her  brow  with  his  breath. 

"  I  am  mad,  if  yoa  will !  My  Ood  I  have  pity  on  me. 
I  never  stooped  to  any  living  thing — I  stoop  to  you  \  Give 
a  thought  to  another  you  shall  not — you  cannot  I  For  the 
Icve  of  Heaven,  tell  me  what  it  is  you  hide  ?" 

"Nor 

And  she  thought  with  all  a  woman's  glad  idolatry  of 
power  how  utterly  this  man  loved  her  1 

*'Do  not  trifle  with  me,"  muttered  Strathmore,  incohe- 
rently twisting  round  his  hands,  in  his  delirious  suffering, 
the  golden  meshes  of  her  hair,  as  though  with  that  frail 
bond  to  knit  her  to  him  through  life  and  death  :  "  Tell  me 
the  truth — the  truth  I — or  I  will  wrench  it  from  the  coward 
who  has  robbed  me.  No  man  should  thieve  even  a  glance 
of  yourSj  and  live '^ 

The  words  were  muttered  in  his  throat,  fierce  in  their 
menace,  yet  imploring  in  their  pain  ;  his  very  life^ — more 
than  his  life  ! — bung  on  this  woman ^s  love.  She  saw  he 
was  no  longer  to  be  played  with;  she  saw  that  every 
eyllable  he  said  would  be  wrought  out ;  she  saw  that  hen. 
i — with  his  jealous  passion  loosed — he  was  np  more  her 
elave,  but  had  become  her  master,  and  Marion  YavaBOiir 
shrank  from  his  grasp  and  from  his  gaze;  she  feared  the 
fitrength  of  what  she  bad  invoked. 

But  she  was  a  woman  who  knew  well  how  to  deal  with 
the  men  she  ruled.  Her  hand  gently  touched  hia  brow, 
and  sh©  stooped  towards  him  with  a  pitying,  tender  smile  i 

**Ah,  CeciU  can  you  not  trust  me  even  in  so  little? 
Sceptic  [you  are  unjust  and  cruel  ;  I  but  burnt  chat  lettei 
to  spare  you  pa*''  "'^ 

**  To  Sparc  me  pain  1     Quick  1 — tell  me  all — all !" 

*'  No,"  she  whispered,  bending  till  her  wooing  lips  kissed 
l&* 
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bis  brow:  "Ii^t  tt  pass.     You  know  I  love  yon — love  iMxt 

jou !     Let  it  pass,  my  dearest  1" 

**  Never  I     Tell   me^at   once — or   I    seek   him    tbii 
moment  I*' 

She  stooped  lower  Btillj  while  her  fragrant  breatb  was 
warm  on  hia  cheek,  and  her  whisper  stole  on  his  ear : 

'*  Then — then  (let  it  stir  no  words  between  you,  CeeiL 
for  my  sake  1)  bat — your  friead  was  very  treacherous  to! 
you,  and  that  letter  spoke  a  love  which  was  as  hateful  to 
me  as  it  was  craven  to  you.  That  ia  all  the  truth  I  Forgivt 
me  its  eoncealmeut  j  I  would  so  gladly  have  saved  yop 
ttri  pain  1^' 
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Aw  hour  afterwards,  Strathmore  quitted  the  Bosquet  de 
Diaue,  and  took  his  way  across  the  grounds.  He  walked 
at  his  usual  leisurely  pace,  he  had  a  cigar  in  his  mouth* 
and  hift  manner  was  tranquil  as  usual ;  but  a  dog  glancing 
at  him  would  have  shrunk  whining  and  frightened  away, 
and  a  stranger  meeting  him  and  looking  at  the  deadly 
glitter  in  his  eyes  under  their  drooped  lids,  would  have 
thought,  "that  man  is  bound  oq  a  merciless  errand/'  The 
hour  was  just  mid-day,  the  birds  had  ceased  from  song, 
the  scythe  lay  among  the  unshaven  grass,  the  vintagerti 
afar  off  had  left  their  work,  the  very  leaves  hung  stirless*^ 
AIJ  nature  was  calm  and  at  rest — all,  save  the  same  paa- 
sions  which  have  drenched  the  laughing  earth  ia  blood, 
and  mocked  the  sweet,  hushed  stillness  of  the  summer 
skies,  and  made  the  fair  day  hideous  with  their  riot,  since 
the  suns  of  Asia  shone  on  the  white,  upturned  face  of  the 
First  Dead,  and  the  curse  was  branded  on  the  brow  of 
Cain. 

Btrathmore  crossed  the  gardens  without  haste  in  hji 
ftteps,  his  hand  closing  on  a  little  cane ;  the  blood  of  his 
race  ran  unchanged  in  his  veins,  dark  with  that  ruthksi 
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wratb  whiuh  had  never  yielded  to  the  memory  of  mercy, 
the  prayers  of  pity^  or  the  rights  of  justice,  and  which 
had  bathed  all  out  of  ita  path,  as  the  scythe  sweeps  the 
Beeding-grass.  To  the  woman  he  had  quitted  he  had  said 
but  little  J  but  he  left  her  to  revenge  the  coward  who 
had  robbed  him,  by  such  chastisement  as  men  do  not 
speak  of  to  Avomen.  Less  fully  told  than  hinted  at,  less 
gathered  by  deliberate  eridence  than  gragped  in  all  its 
broad,  accursed  meanings  the  treachery  stood  out  black 
and  bare  before  him.  In  his  revenge  he  would  have 
fipared  no  living  thing  that  could  have  risen  up  betwixt 
him  and  itj  had  he  known  of  any  darker,  fuller,  fouler, 
which  bis  birth  and  breeding  could  have  permitted,  or 
the  age  and  the  world  allowed,  be  would  have  made 
the  Man  he  hated  drain  it  to  the  last  drop.  He  had  left 
her,  soothing  her  fears,  promising  her  no  violence— left 
ber^  with  the  passions  in  his  bloody  that  in  darker  ages 
far  back,  had  trodden  out  human  life  pitilessly  and  reck- 
lesj^y,  as  so  much  waste  water  spilt,  and  had  scored  down 
with  unrelenting  bitterness  the  ruthless  motto  of  a  ruthless 
FRce,  "  Slay  I  and  spare  not  1" 

He  walked  across  the  grounds  alone^once  he  glanced 
np*  The  radiant  day  seemed  hot  with  flame,  and  the 
cloudless  heavens  looked  brazen  in  the  lig^ht  But  he 
went  onward,  still  calmly,  leisurely  as  before,  but  with  the 
bloodhound^s  thirst  growings  stronger  and  stronger  within 
him,  and  set  but  on  one  goaU  What  are  our  passions, 
once  let  loose,  but  sleuthhounds  freed  from  leash,  which 
run  down  all  before  them,  and  hunt  on  even  to  the  death  ? 

A  breadth  of  sward  alone  separated  the  niadsomiie  of 
Lady  Vavasour  from  the  villa  beyond.  He  opened  the 
gates  and  passed  on,  leaving  the  paradtae  of  roses  behind 
him.  Through  the  gladea  of  trees,  the  terrace  which  ran 
before  the  villa  was  visible,  and  a  group  of  men  were 
standing  there.  Three  of  them  were  strangers  to  bim,  the 
fourth  was  Errotl,  who  was  standing  with  a  brace  of  set- 
ters at  his  feet,  behind  him  the  open  window  of  the  dark 
oak  library  he  had  just  quitted,  before  him  all  the  light  of 
the  summer  noontide. 

Strathmore  saw  him — and  his  band  clenched  down  on 
the  cane  he  held,  that  dainty  jewelled  switch,  fragile  and 
toptiy  enough  for  a  lady's  ridings  whip.     As  the  sun  Aick^ 
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fired  through  the  branchee  on  to  btB  face  it  tvas  calm  and 
impasBi^e,  but  there  was  a  cruel  smile  about  bis  maoth, 
and  his  grey  ejeB  were  black  and  lastrous,  with  a  fierce, 
eager  light. 

The  Betters  as  he  approached  ga^e  tongue,  and  Errgll 
turned.  He  was  talking  with  tbem  of  Conit  beauties,  of 
Blois  races,  of  the  barear4t  at  Lilli  Borah's,  of  all  the 
trifles  and  the  chit-chat  of  an  ordinary  Pads  day ;  for  we 
smoke  and  gossip  and  laugh  and  dine  while  our  lives  are 
making  shipwreck,  and  all  we  value  is  drifting  away  te 
the  greedy,  tideless  sea  of  a  fathomless  past,  that  will 
never  give  back  its  dead.  As  he  looked  up  hia  face 
brigbtened— he  thought  Stratbmore  had  come  for  a  tacit 
reconciliation.  Enough  bad  been  said  twelve  hours  before 
to  have  steeled  him  to  any  such  feeling ;  but  bis  nature 
was  not  capable  of  harboring  revenge  ;  he  forgave  freely^ — 
as  he  would  have  forgiven  now,  even  su'^h  epithets  as  mei 
never  pardon,  for  the  sake  of  all  those  thousand  memoriea 
of  childhood  and  manhood,  that  were  still  warm  about  his 
heart,  not  even  to  be  washed  out,  and  trampled  from 
remembrance,  by  the  tide  of  a  jealous  love^  or  by  the  sting 
of  a  bitter  feud* 

He  looked  up,  a  smile  of  pleasure  lighting  bia  eyes, 
which  had  been  heavy  and  worn  before;  and  Strath  more 
saw  bim  as  he  came  up  the  slope  terrace — ^the  man  who  had 
once  flung  himself  in  his  defence  into  the  near  grip  of  death, 
who  had  been  with  him  in  shifting  scenes  of  danger,  plea^ 
are,  revel,  or  privation,  and  who  bad  trusted  him  and  shared 
his  trust,  as  though  the  same  mother  had  borne  them, 
since  they  had  beea  cbildrea  together  playing  with  fallen 
chestnuts,  or  wading  in  the  shallow  estuaries  under  the 
woods  of  White  Ladies,  far  away  in  England.  Stratbmore 
§aw  him,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  relentless  smile  about 
his  lips,  and  his  hand  closed  tighter  on  the  switch,  ^th 
which  he  moved  out  of  his  path  the  curling  tendrils  of  the 
clematis.  The  revenge  of  men  of  his  blood  had  always 
been  swift  and  silent,  but  they  had  always  tasted  it,  slowly 
yet  thirstily,  drop  by  drop,  with  the  fierce  delight  of  the 
vulture,  as  it  sweeps  and  circles  above  its  prey,  before  it 
Bwoops  down  to  wrench  and  tear. 

He  went  up  the  terrace-slope  leisurely  and  lifted  h\s 
hftt  with  Buave  courtesy,  the  soft  ceremony  in  which  i^eD 
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of  hie  blood  bad  ever  clothed  their  deadlieBt  a|/prQ&c;h,  iht^ 
Bilky  velvet  glove  which  thej  had  ever  drawn  over  the 
merciless  Iron  hand  whoso  grip  was  death. 

ErroU  stood  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  window;  he 
Gonld  aot  naake  the  first  movement  towards  a  tacit  recOfi- 
ciliatioD,  but  he  was  ready  to  meet,  to  morfi  than  meet  oae» 
He  only  needed  Strathmore'a  hand  stretehofl  out  to  him 
In  s*ieDce^  to  give  his  own,  and  mutely  forgive  the  woret 
words  which  had  been  uttered  twelve  hours  before. 

'*  Pardon  messieurs  !  said  Strath  more,  quietly  passing 
the  other  men,  while  they  parted  to  let  him  approach ;  as 
the  Bun  fell  on  it,  his  face  wore  a  strange  look,  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  eaej  sauvitj  of  his  manner.  He  moved  on 
to  the  library  window,  where  Erroll  stood,  with  the  sun- 
light full  upon  his  face.  Calmlj,  as  though  be  tendered 
them  a  jjigar.  Strath  more  glanced  round  him  at  the  three 
other  men,  with  a  bitter  evil  sneer  about  his  lips  ;  "  Mes- 
sieurs I  is  there  any  answer  save  one  customary  to  a  He  ?^' 

The  men— young  fellows — surprised  and  cmbarraused^ 
hesitated;  Erroll  looked  op,  the  angry  blood  rushing  hotly 
to  big  f^cei  but  he  stretched  out  bis  hand  with  an  involun- 
tarj  gesture. 

*'  Strathmore  1  you  are  in  gross  error  1  Come  within  here 
a  Kioment  j  I  must  have  one  more  word  with  you.*' 

"Words  are  not  mj  answer  I" 

And  as  the  syllables  left  his  lips,  hurled  out  in  blind 
and  deadly  fnry,  he  lifted  his  ^  right  arm,  the  jewelled 
handle  of  the  cane  flashed  in  the  sunlight,  the  switch 
whirled  through  the  air  like  a  flail,  with  a  shrill  sound,  and 
in  the  swiftness  of  a  second  bad  struck  a  broai,  Uvid 
mark  across  Erroll 's  brow,  brutal  as  a  death-stroke^  In- 
effaceable as  shame. 

"  That  for  your  treachery  to  me.  I  will  have  your  life 
for  your  love  for  her  I" 

The  words  were  hissed  in  Krroll'e  ear  as  the  blow  fell, 
low  but  distinct  as  the  hiss  of  a  snake,  chill  as  ateel,  re- 
lentless as  death.  As  he  reeled  back,  for  the  moment 
Ftaggered  and  blinded,  Strathm ore's  eyes  fastened  on  the 
swollen  crimaoD  bar,  where  the  switch  bad  cut  i'^  mark* 
with  the  steady,  pitiless  greed  for  revunge  that,  fed  to  the 
full,  yet  clamored  still  for  more.  In  the  blazing  glare  of 
ibc  hot  noon  the  vile,  ineffaceable  insult  seemed  stamped 
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on  the  living  flesh  in  letters  of  flame,  wh^.h  nothing  in 
past,  or  present,  or  future,  could  ever  cover  or  wash  out. 
fbr  which  blood  alone  could  ever  atone  .  .  .  And  Strath- 
more  laughed  low  to  himself  a  chill  and  mocking  laugh. 
Breaking  the  switch  in  two,  he  threw  the  fhigments 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  man  he  had  struck,  his  eyes  glit- 
tering exultant,  the  veins  in  his  face  black  and  swollen  in 
the  fury  of  his  wrath,  a  sneering  smile  set  about  his  lips, 
as  he  turned  to  the  others  with  a  slight  bow  of  careless 
courtesy : 

"  Messieurs !  you  are  my  witnesses "    But  ErroII's 

hand  struck  his  lips  to  silence  with  a  force  that  would 
have  sent  a  weaklier  man  hurled  backward  to  the  earth: 
"  By  God !  you  must  answer  this." 

The  oath  rattled  in  his  throat,  his  face  was  white,  save 
where  the  red  cut  stood  out  across  his  brow ;  his  voice 
was  hoarse  and  his  breath  stifled  as  the  words  gasped  out; 
the  suddenness  of  the  foul  indignity  seemed  to  have  para- 
lyzed in  him  all  save  the  sheer  instinct  of  its  revenge,  and 
to  have  numbed  and  stricken  even  that 

".With  pleasure!"  said  Strathmore,  while  he  drew  on 
his  right-band  glove,  slowly  and  gently. 

"Where?" 

The  single  word  came  from  ErrolPs  throat  hoarse  and 
stifled  with  passion. 

"  In  the  Deer-park  of  the  Bois,  by  the  pond,  if  it  suit  you," 

"Your  hour?" 

"At  sunset  to-night?    I  am  engaged  untO  then." 

"I  shall  await  you  " 

With  these  few  rapid  words  all  was  said ;  all  had  been 
done  and  spoken  in  less  than  sixty  seconds,  swift  as 
thought  and  breathless  as  passion,  staggering  and  bewil- 
dering those  who  looked  on  like  the  sudden  flash  of  Ii|^ht- 
ning  in  their  eyes.  Then  he  turned,  bowed  low  to  those 
standing  by,  passed  along  the  terrace,  and  took  his  way 
across  the  lawn  back  to  the  Bosquet  de  Diane.  He  was 
well  content.  Half  his  vengeance  was  wrought,  the  rest 
could  not  now  escape  him.  He  thought  of  the  brutal  and 
ineffaceable  insult  he  had  given  with  pitiless  delight;  of 
all  yet  to  come  he  thought  thirstily;  the  jealous  batiied 
and  the  revengeful  greed  that  were  within  him  could  onlj 
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be  Bated  with  one  requital ^ — lifel  Life!  \^'hicb  in  a  few 
hours-  time  would  be  la  his  hands  and  at  his  mercy 
Mercy,  I  eifcy? — the  word  has  nothing  to  do  with  him;  i* 
was  not  In  his  blood  or  in  his  creed.  As  ruthlessly  aw 
he  had  dealt  out  insult,  ha  had  it  in  him  to  deal  outdfialh 
Once  be  glanced  upward  at  the  sky  above  hi, ^ad,  and  as 
the  hot  beams  fell  on  hip  eyes,  across  his  pitiless  and 
eiultant  thoughts,  there  strayed  by  some  strange  chain  of 
memory,  old  familiar  words,  unheard,  unread,  since  child- 
hood: "Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  thy  wrath."  The 
eon  was  high  in  the  noontide  heavens,  shining  without 
shadow  on  the  day  that  was  at  its  full — the  day  that  had 
dawned  to  be  weighted  with  the  wail  of  new  lives,  and 
the  eigbs  of  dying  lips,  with  the  burden  of  crowding 
erimea,  and  the  bitterness  of  human  words,  with  the  cry 
of  the  slaughtered  in  far-off  battle-fields,  and  the  pent 
breathing  of  the  toilers  in  great  cities.  When  the  sun 
should  sink  and  the  day  fade  into  night,  who  should  call 
back  warmth  to  the  lips  they  bad  seen  close  forever ;  who 
should  render  unsaid  the  words  they  had  heard  curse  the 
liviag;  who  should  have  power  to  bid  them  return  to 
restore  the  deeds  undone,  the  sin  un wrought,  the  graves 
on  sealed,  and  yield  back  the  hours  garnered  to  the  past? 

■  The  old  words,  with  their  grand  simplicity  of  counsel 
and  of  warning,  crossed  his  menaory ;  words  which  mark 
the  short  day  all  too  long  for  maa^s  wrath  to  endure.  God 
forgive  himl  Strathmore  only  thought  how,  when  that  sun 
ahould  iise  to  light  another  day,  there  should  be  one  lost 
from  amongst  the  numbers  of  the  living,  one  human  life 
the  less  upon  the  peopled  earth  I 

Furies*  passions  blinded  him  with  their  accursed  Ittit, 
and  his  soul  was  set  on  vengeance — vengeance  that  would 

•«  know  no  pity,  and  yield  no  shrive. 
Prom  the  sultry  gbre  of  the  terrace  he  passed  by  abnipt 
transition  into  the  aisles  of  the  rose-gardens,  into  the  midst 
of  gay  groups  gathered  about  Marion  Vavasour;  and,  with 
a  game  of  life  and  death  to  be  played  out  before  the  sun 
went  dowu^  he  joined  in  with  the  impromptu  jests,  the 
epigram,  the  graceful  flatteries,  as  lightly  and  laughingly 
as  any  there.  There  was  not  a  sign  by  which  to  tell  his 
past  errand,  not  a  glimpse  to  disclose  the  purpose  upon 
which  his  will  was  set;  yet  there  was  one  whom  the  east 
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wit  did  *sot  blind,  whom  the  uareleaB  AOBchaUnoe  did  noi 
deoeiTej  and  at  firat  the  bloom  had  wavered  aurioasly  on 
her  cheek,  quickly,  however,  to  I>e  succeeded  bj  ^l  ^uiin^sd^ 
exaltant  Itgbt  in  her  g^azolle  eyes. 

Like  CuniguDde,  ahe  loved  well  to  see  those  she  had 
BUBnared  reel  up  to  dizzy  heights,  and  stagger  down  wards 
tJ  yawning  chasmB,  courting  death  and  wasting  life,  to 
feifit  her  eyes  with  proof  of  her  own  power. 

"Come  to  me  in  a  few  minutee,"  she  Baid,  in  a  low  tone, 
as  she  passed  into  the  house  an  hour  or  two  after  Her 
idlest  whisper  waB  his  law,  and  he  obeyed,  entering  her 
bondoir,  where  the  light  stole  subdued,  and  dreamy 
oriental  odors  filled  the  air. 

She  stood  by  an  ^tag&re  of  flowers,  idly  toying  with 
their  bloesoras,  and  turned  towards  him  as  he  approached, 
with  the  imperious  grace  that  so  well  became  her: 

"  Where  had  you  been,  Stratbmore,  when  you  came  into 
the  rose*garden  ?" 

"  To  the  Btables.  I  know  how  you  value  Mazeppa  loo 
well  to  leave  her  to  the  stud-grooms." 

The  answer  was  careless  and  natnral;  there  waa 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  reply  waa  even  an  evasion ; 
but  Lady  Vavasour  made  a  gesture  of  impatience: 

"Mazeppa  and  I  thank  you  much,  but  you  came  by  the 
west  gate  of  the  gardens ;  the  stables  lie  to  the  south.  Never 
play  with  me,  never  evade  me,  it  is  utterly  useless  I  You 
had  been  to  Bertie  Erroll  T* 

"Indeed,  no.  You  are  distressing  yourself  most  need- 
lessly, my  dearest!'* 

Strathmore  spolee  softly  and  persuasively  j  he  was 
tolicitous  to  guard  from  even  a  suspicion  of  what  was 
unfitting  for  her  ear  and  her  sex  in  the  work  which  was 
wrought  by  her  own  beauty, 

'*Huaht"  she  said,  petulantly,  her  eyes  glancing  into  his, 
with  the  gaze  with  whicb  she  knew  she  could  have  mada 
him  lay  bare  the  dearest  secret  that  ei^er  locked  in  honor: 
"  You  are  only  deceiving  me.  Yon  have  broken  your  word ; 
yon  have  taken  revenge  when  you  promised  me  to  for- 
bear it.'' 

*' Weill — I  do  not  come  of  an  over-forbearing  race/' 

He  spoke  with  a  slight  smile — a  smile  that,  momentufy 
aa  It  was.  struck  a  chill  to  her  like  the  touch  of  cold  staci 
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Bbe  flhuddered  for  an  inBtant  as  she  caught  a  f^limpse  of 
what  this  mau's  revenge  mighi  he ;  shuddered  as*  thouga 
with  a  prophetic  dread  Df  the  future  —  that  dread  which 
romancists  idly  call  *'preaentimeut/'  but  which  is  o'ten 
only  the  reflected  color  thrown  before  our  steps  of  our  own 
past  acts  and  follies,  as  our  shadow  falls  la  advance  of  ai 
wa  we  walk. 

"What  did  j'ou  say  to  him?-'  she  asked,  quickly.  Anl 
ihe  light  was  so  shaded,  that  the  flush  of  a  certaiD  anxiety 
which  came  and  went  in  her  cheek  escaped  him.  Ah 
great  sovereigns  have  feared  their  most  abject  slaves^ 
when  the  might  pf  their  own  tyranny  has  roused  propor- 
tionate might  of  passion  in  those  who  have  long  bent  th« 
knee  to  their  word,  so  she  now  began  to  fear  this  man, 
whose  love,  now  his  weakness,  might  so  soon  become  his 
strength — a  strength  to  crush  its  tyrant:  "What  did  you 
say  to  him  ?"  she  repeated,  impatiently.  **  I  will  know, 
Strathmore  I" 

He  saw  that  she  already  guessed  too  truly  to  be  evaded 
longer,  and  her  will  in  its  lightest  caprice  lay  on  him  liko 
an  iron  chain,  dragging  him  where  it  would. 

"I  mid  nothing-     I  am  not  fond  of  words." 

"What  was  it  that  you  did,  then ?" 

"  Do  not  ask,  my  loveliest  1  These  are  not  themes  for 
a  woman's  ear." 

'*  But  I  will  know  I '' 

a  ^jiy  J  jt  JQ  uQt  a  subject  for  you.  Be  content,  your 
uame  is  involved  in  no  way.  Yon  may  surely  trust  me  {jq 
guard  against  that?" 

'*  But  I  WTliij  know  I "  There  was  all  her  wilfnl,  im- 
perious,  witching  tyranny  in  her  words,  and  in  the  gesture 
with  which  she  spoke  them  t  '*What  have  yon  done?'* 

**  I  have  treated  him  as  I  should  treat  a  h^uud  that 
bit  me." 

Even  though  he  spoke  to  a  woman,  he  could  not  restrain 
the  pitiless  passion  that  vibrated  through  hip  voice,  and 
tihe  understood  without  translation. 

"And  he  T' 

"He  has  but  one  conrse  open.  A  coward  wonld  have 
\o  meet  me,  and  he  is  not  that," 

An  eager,  exultant  gladness  lightened  in  her  eyes,  a 
dashed  warmth  came  on  her  cheek,  her  graced  l«veline*fi 
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(frew  iastinct,  for  one  fleeting  iastaat*  with  the  &6fceii<MS 
of  the  panther  as  it  rises  for  its  spring  j  for  one  matant, 
while  it  lent  to  her  beauty  a  glow  almost  fearful,  a  life 
almost  terrible,  the  dark  revenge  of  Medea  was  giren  torn 
creature  soft  and  radiant  as  the  morning. 

"You  are  right — you  are  right/'  she  said,  with  nerrouB 
force.  "  /  was  wrong  who  bid  you  stay  your  hand.  Re- 
venge it  1  Revenge  becomes  your  race  I  Could  I  think 
you  would  submit  to  such  rank  treachery ;  sit  silent  under 
inch  perfidious  rivalry  ?  Reveuge  it,  Strath  more  I  You 
are  ric^ht." 

The  fierce  words  came  strangely  fror^  those  soft  lips, 
that  only  parted  with  sweet  laughter,  or  gave  a  wooing 
caress  1  Ker  hand  closed  upon  the  rich  blossoms  among 
which  it  wandered,  crushing  and  breaking  them.  She 
etood  *here,  fatal  in  her  dazzling  loveliness,  fascinating 
him,  f:  on  firming  to  fresh  strength  every  evil  instinct  in 
him,  inciting  to  yet  darker  deed  every  worst  passion  of 
his  soulj  luring  and  tempting  him  to  the  impending  crime 
which  grew  holier  and  dearer  to  him  with  every  instant 
that  drew  him  nearer  to  its  act. 

If  he  had  loved  her  ere  now,  in  this  hour  he  adored  herl 
The  passion  of  his  own  nature  found  answering  echo,  spur, 
and  unison  in  hers.  In  bis  mood  then,  a  woman  who  had 
stood  between  bim  and  hts  wrath  would  have  been  hurled 
out  of  bis  path,  though  be  had  worshipped  her;  the 
woman  who  spurred  him  to  his  revenge  became  thrice 
idolized,  as  her  voice  spoke  the  thoughts,  and  goaded  the 
lusts,  of  his  heart.     He  crushed  her  in  a  close  embrace. 

**Bc  content!  No  man  should  seek  to  rob  me  of  jour 
love,  and  live  I" 

"  But  ^^  ah,  my  God ! — T  forgot.  If  your  life  should  paj 
forfeit  1" 

The  words  died  on  her  lips,  her  face  was  blanched,  her 
©yes  filled  with  the  sudden  terror  of  a  horrible  remembrance^ 
the  piteous  fear  of  a  ghastly  thought — now  she  was  but 
A  woman  who  loved  1 

*'  That  I  must  risk.  But  whether  my  own  life  fall,  or 
not,  my  revenge  will  not  escape  me.*' 

While  he  s  >othed  and  thanked  her  with  his  caresses, 
the  answer,  brief  as  it  was,  was  pregnant  with  meaning. 
With  the  dews  of  death  heavy  upon  him,  and  the  miati 
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of  death  blinding  hia  eyes,  he  would  still  fiad  Btrengtb  to 
keep  his  grip  upon  bis  Tengeance,  and  to  take  it  standing 
on  the  brink  of  a  yawning  grave,  which  would,  at  the  leaat, 
eloee  over  both. 

*'  Bnt,  Cecil — Cecil — your  own  danger  I  '* 

It  was  thfi  anguished  cry  of  a  woman *s  love,  imploring 
in  its  terror,  yearning  in  its  tendernesSj  shrinking  in  horror 
from  the  near  approach  of  a  fatal  boar  for  bim  whom  she 
holds  dear,  or— it  was  the  most  marvellous  and  matchless 
acting  with  which  the  false  breath  of  a  woman's  lips  ever 
yet  duped  man  I 

** Think  not  of  it,  my  worshipped  one;  think  as  little 
fts  1 1  But,  if  it  chance  so^  if  I  never  look  opon  your  face 
again,  kiss  my  lips  when  they  are  cold^  kiss  my  eyes  when 
they  are  closed,  that  your  love  may  be  with  me  in  my 
grave;  and  remember,  my  love  for  you  was  such,  that 
when  my  life  was  at  its  sweetest,  when  my  years  were  at 
their  richest,  I  died  to  revenge  one  whisper  which  songbt 
to  steal  yoy  from  me  I " 

The  passionate  answer  broke  from  his  lips,  hoarse  and 
tremnlous  with  the  hot  tears  that  rose  in  his  throat,  and 
sprang  unbidden  to  his  eyes — the  first  which  had  ever 
gathered  there— as  he  looked  on  her  in  her  loveliness,  and 
thought  that  when  the  morning  rose  her  kiss  might  have 
no  warmth  to  waken  him,  her  voice  no  power  to  call  him 
back  to  life,  his  eyes  be  forever  blind  and  sightless  to  her 
gaze!  Her  own  tears  fell  upon  his  brow  as  she  bent 
towards  him ;  bat  her  glance  looked  into  his  with  responsive 
Meaning,  her  face  lightened  with  his  own  vultnre-thirst 
for  vengeance,  a  smile  of  superb  triumph  wantoned  on  her 
lips — triumph  to  thus  sway,  and  give  away  at  will,  to 
death  or  life,  this  man's  entire  existence  I 

**Ah  !  this  is  to  be  loved,  indeed,  as  poets  have  fabled 
and  as  women  have  dreamed  I  Strathmore,  revenge  your- 
self and  me — revenge!  It  is  ni**et  and  just  And  death 
fihall  not  scathe  you,  nor  come  nigh  you,  my  beloved 
You  shall  return  unharmed,  untouched,  to  find  your 
reward  here  !  ^* 

She  pressed  bis  hand  to  her  heart,  where  it  beat  warm 
*^d  quick  beneath  its  costly  lace.  As  she  bent  over  him 
bar  voice  sank  to  all  its  wooing  softness,  but  thrilling  with 
a  new  and  fiercer  meaning,  wnich  fostered  e^ery  darker 
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passfoTi  In  hinip  as  tropic  heat  fostera  the  pomon-[iltn*A  to 
leed  and  llossoirii  tempting  and  goading'  him  to  the  cHme 
that  was  sweet  in  hiB  eyes  as  the  gold-haired  Gaahilda 
in  the  old  Norse-dajFi  wooed  Eric  the  T iking  to  the  flin 
of  Cain.  These  were  the  passions  that  hb^  loved  to  rouee 
in  men,  and  see  run  Hot  in  thevr  deadly  course  ;  when  A 
whisper,  a  caress  from  her,  might  have  slaked  them,  her 
lips  only  fanned  the  flame.  And  here  an  eager  thirst  for 
evenge  craved  its  food  in  her  eb  in  bim  ;  here  this  soft 
and  radiant  creature  was  cruel  as  any  panther  that  ever 
crouched,  any  snake  that  ever  reared  its  brilliant  painteJ 
crest, 


CHAPTEK   XXIII 


"AND   THl   SUN    WITCT    DOWN   UPOX   HIS  WftATH," 

The  sun  was  Bettings  sinking  downward  beyond  puTple 
bars  of  cloud,  and  leaving  a  long  golden  trail  behind  it  in 
Its  track — sinking  slowly  and  solemnly  towards  the  weat 
aw  the  day  declined,  without  rest,  yet  without  haste,  as 
though  to  give  to  all  the  sous  of  earth  warning  and  time 
to  leave  no  evil  rooted,  no  bitterness  unhealed,  no  feud  to 
ripen,  and  no  crime  to  bring  forth  seed,  when  the  day 
should  have  passed  away  to  be  numbered  with  b>Qfs 
irrevocable,  and  the  night  shonld  cast  its  pall  over  the 
dark  deeds  done,  and  seal  their  graves  never  to  be  titicloeed. 
The  sun  was  setting,  shedding  its  rich  and  yellow  light 
over  the  green  earthy  on  the  winding  waters,  and  the  blu^ 
hills  afar  off,  and  down  the  thousand  leafy  aisles  close  by  i 
but  to  one  place  that  warm  radiance  wandered  not,  in  one 
spot  the  rays  did  not  play,  the  glory  did  not  enter.  That 
place  was  the  Deer-pond  of  the  old  Bois,  where  the  dftrk 
plants  brooding  on  the  fetid  waters,  which  only  etirrttd 
with  nuisome  thiegs,  bad  washed  against  thr  floating  half 
of  lifeless  women,  and  the  sombre  branches  of  the  crowd- 
ing trees  had  been  dragged  earthward  by  the  lifeless 
weight  of  the  setf-slatn,  till  the  air  seemed  to  be  poison oua 
with  death,  and  the  'grasses,  as  they  moved,  to  whi«^pef 
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to  the  winds  dvem  secrets  of  the  Past.  And  her#  ih* 
light  of  the  summer  evenings  did  not  come,  bat  ojIt  tbroiiifb 
the  leafless  boughs  of  one  seared  tree,  which  broke  ^nA 
parted  the  dark  barrier  of  forest  growth,  they  saw  the  wci*i, 
and  the  sun  declining  slowly  in  its  haze  of  golden  air, 
Binking  dow^nward  past  the  bars  of  c!oud. 

All  was  quiet,  save  the  dull  sounds  of  the  parting  waten, 
when  some  loathsome  reptiles  stirred  among  its  brakes, 
or  the  hot  breeze  moved  its  pestilential  plants;  ami  in  the 
feilence  they  stood  fronting  each  other,  in  this  silence  th«y 
had  met,  in  it  they  would  part.  And  there,  on  their  right 
hand,  through  the  break  in  the  dank  wml!  of  leaves,  shone 
the  sun,  looking  earthward,  lumiaous  and  blinding  humiui 
eight  like  the  gaze  of  Gud* 

The  light  from  the  west  fell  upon  Erroll,  touching  the 
fair  locks  of  his  silken  hair,  and  shining  in  his  azure  eyes 
as  they  looked  up  at  the  sunny  skies,  where  a  bird  was 
soaring  and  circling  in  space,  happy  through  its  mere  eeiiB« 
and  joy  of  life  ;  and  on  Strath  morels  face  the  deep  shadows 
slanted,  leaving  it  as  though  eagt  in  bronze,  chill  and 
tranquil  as  that  of  an  Eastern  Kabyl,  each  feature  set  into 
the  merciless  repose  of  one  immovable  purpose.  Their 
faces  were  strangely  contrasted,  for  the  serenity  of  the  one 
was  that  of  a  man  who  fearlessly  awaits  an  inevitable 
doom,  the  serenity  of  the  other  that  of  a  man  who  nle^ 
cilessly  deals  out  an  implacable  fate ;  and  while  in  the  on« 
those  present  saw  but  the  calmness  of  courage  and  of 
custom,  in  the  other  they  vaguely  shrank  from  a  new  and 
an  awful  meaning.  For  beneath  the  suave  smile  of  the 
Duellist  they  read  the  intent  of  the  Murderer. 

The  night  was  nigh  at  hand,  and  soon  the  day  had  to 
be  giatbered  to  the  past,  such  harvest  garnered  with  it  as 
men's  hands  had  sown  throughout  its  brief  twelve  hourB, 
which  are  so  short  in  span,  yet  are  so  long  in  sin.     ''  Lat 

HOT     rilM    SUN    GO    DOWN     UPON     TOtIR  WRATH."      Ther«, 

across  the  west,  in  letters  of  flame,  the  warning  of  the 
Hebrew  scroll  was  written  on  the  puq>le  skies;  but  he 
who  should  have  read  them  stood  immutable  yet  insatiate, 
with  the  gleam  of  a  tiger's  lust  burning  in  his  cyee— the 
lust  when  it  scents  blood ;  the  lust  that  or^ly  slakeB  its 
tbi'st  in  life. 
They  fronted  one  another,  those  who  bad  lf?ed  ai 
to* 
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brothers ;  while  at  their  feet  babbled  the  poisonous  iraten^ 
and  on  their  right  hand  shone  the  evening  splendor  (^ 
the  snn. 

"One  I" 

The  word  fell  down  upon  the  silence,  and  the  hiss  of  a 
shrill  cicada  echoed  to  it  like  a  devil^s  laugh.  Their  eyes 
0iet,  and  in  the  gaze  of  the  one  was  a  compassionate 
pardon,  but  in  the  gaze  of  the  other  a  relentless  lust 

And  the  snn  sank  slowly  downward  beyond  the  barrier 
of  purple  cloud,  passing  away  from  earth. 

"Twol" 

Again  the  single  word  dropped  out  upon  the  stillness, 
marking  the  flight  of  the  seconds ;  again  the  hoot  of  the 
cicada  echoed  it,  laughing  hideously  from  its  noisome 
marsh. 

And  the  snn  sank  slowly,  still  slowly,  nearer  and  nearer 
to  its  shroud  of  mist,  bearing  vnth  it  all  that  lingered  of 
the  day. 

"Three!" 

The  white  death-signal  flickered  in  the  breeze,  and  the 
last  golden  rays  of  the  sun  were  still  above  the  edge  of 
the  storm-cloud. 

There  was  yet  time. 

Bat  the  warning  was  not  read :  there  was  the  assassin's 
devilish  groed  within  Strathmore's  soul,  the  assassin's 
devilish  smile  upon  his  lips ;  the  calmness  of  his  face  never 
changed,  the  tranquil  pulse  of  his  wrist  never  quickened, 
the  remorseless  gleam  of  his  eyes  never  softened  It  was 
for  him  to  fire  first,  and  the  doom  written  in  his  look 
never  relaxed.  He  turned — in  seeming,  carelessly,  as  you 
may  turn  to  aim  at  carrion  birds — ^but  his  shot  sped  home. 

One  moment  Erroll  stood  erect,  his  fair  hair  blowing  in 
the  wind,  his  eyes  full  open  to  the  light ;  then — he  reeled 
slightly  backward,  raised  his  right  arm,  and  fired  in  the 
air  I  The  bullet  flew  far  and  harmless  amidst  the  forest 
foliage,  his  arm  dropped,  and  without  sign  or  sound  he 
fell  down  upon  the  sodden  turf,  his  head  striking  against 
the  earth  with  a  dull  echo,  his  hands  drawing  up  the  rank 
herbage  by  the  roots,  as  they  closed  convulsively  in  one 
brief  spasm. 

He  was  shot  through  the  heart. 

And  the  sun  sank  out  of  sight,  leaving  a  dusky,  sultry 
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gloom  to  brood  over  the  noxioua  brakes  and  sullen  fttag- 
iiant  wate.^j  leaving  the  world  to  Nighty  i\B  ntting  watch 
ftod  ehroud  of  Crime  ;  and  those  who  stood  there  wevB 
itrickeo  with  a  ghastly  horror,  were  paralyzed  by  a  vague 
and  sudden  awe,  for  they  knew  that  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  death,  and  that  the  hand  which  bad  dealt  it 
was  the  hand  of  his  chosen  friend.  But  he^  who  had 
alaia  him,  more  coldly,  more  pitilessly  than  the  merciful 
am  on  get  us  would  slay  a  dog,  stood  unmoved  in  the 
shadow,  with  his  ruthless  calm,  his  deadly  serenity,  which 
had  no  remorse  as  it  had  had  no  mercy,  whflo  about  hia 
lipB  there  was  a  cold  and  evil  smile,  and  in  his  eyea 
gleamed  the  lurid  flame  of  a  tiger's  triumph — the  triumph 
wheu  it  has  tasted  blood,  and  slaked  its  thirst  in  life. 

**Foyezf  —  a  est  mori  /" 

The  words,  uttered  in  his  ear  by  Valdor,  were  hoarse 
and  almost  tremulous ;  but  he  heard  and  assented  to  them 
unmoved.  An  exultant  ligbt  shone  and  glittered  in  hia 
eyes ;  he  had  avenged  himself  and  her  I  Life  was  the  sole 
price  that  his  revenge  had  set ;  his  purpose  had  been  aa 
iron,  and  hia  soul  was  as  bronze.  He  went  nearer^ 
leiaurely,  and  stooped  and  looked  at  the  work  of  his  hand, 
In  the  gloom  the  dark-red  blood  could  yet  be  clearly  ieen, 
e lowly  welling  oat  and  staining  the  clotted  herbage  as  it 
flowed,  while  one  stray  gleam  of  light  still  stole  across,  as 
if  in  love  and  pity,  and  played  about  the  long  fair  bftir 
which  trailed  amidst  the  grass. 

Life  still  lingered,  faintly,  flickenngly,  as  though  loth 
to  leave  forever  that  %vbicb  one  brief  moment  before  had 
been  instinct -with  all  its  richest  glory;  the  eyes  opened 
wide  once  more,  and  looked  up  to  the  evening  skies  with 
a  wild,  delirious,  appealing  pain,  and  the  lips  which  were 
growing  white  and  drawn  moved  in  a  grasping  prayer: 

"  Oh  God!  I  forgive — I  forgive.     He  did  not  know *' 

Then  his  head  fell  back,  and  his  eyes  gazed  upward 
without  sight  or  sense,  and  murmuring  low  a  womao^a 
name,  "  Lucille  I  Lucille  T'  while  one  last  breath  shiversd 
like  a  deep-drawn  sigh  through  all  his  frame  —  he  died, 
And  his  Murderer  stood  by  to  see  the  shudder  convulse 
the  rigid  limbs,  and  count  each  lingering  pang — calm, 
pitileas,  unmoved,  bis  face  so  serene  in  its  chill  indifference, 
lis  brutal  and  uunatural  tranquillity^  whilst  beneath  th^ 
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drooped  lids,  bis  eyes  watched  with  the  dark  glitter  ot  i 
triumphant  vengeance,  the  liisi  agonj  of  the  man  whom  he 
had  loved,  that  the  two  who  were  with  him  in  this  gbasti? 
hour  shrank  iDroluntarilj  from  hi  a  side,  awed  more  by 
the  Living  than  the  Dead.  Almost  unconsciouslj  they 
watched  him,  fa&cinated  basil jEk-wiae,  as  be  stooped  ana 
seTered  a  long  flake  of  hair  that  was  soiled  by  the  dank 
earth  and  wet  with  the  dew  j  unarrested  they  let  him  turn 
ttway  with  the  golden  lock  in  bis  hand  and  the  fatal  calm 
on  Jits  face,  and  move  to  tbe  spot  where  his  horse  waa 
watting.  The  beat  of  the  hoofs  rang  muffled  on  the  turf, 
growing  faiDter  and  fainter  as  the  gallop  receded.  Strath^ 
more  rode  to  her  whose  bidding  had  steeled  biB  arm,  and 
whose  soft  embrace  would  he  his  reward ;  rode  swift  and 
hard,  with  his  hand  closing  fast  on  the  promised  pledge 
of  his  vengeance  ;  while  behind  him,  in  the  shadowfl  of 
the  falling  night,  lay  a  man  whom  he  had  once  loved^ 
whom  he  had  now  slain,  with  the  light  of  early  stars 
breakitig  pale  and  cold,  to  shine  upon  the  oos^ing  blood  aa 
it  trailed  slowly  in  its  death-stream  through  the  gTaeese^ 
staining  red  tbe  arid  turf. 

And  the  sun  had  gone  down  upon  his  wrath 
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Tffii  golden  carl  of  the  dead  man^s  hair  lay  in  her  lap^ 
Q  pledge  and  proof  that  her  bidding  had  been  done,  that 
iifi  revenge  was  taken  ;  and  she  stooped  over  her  lorer, 
this  Messalina  with  her  check  of  childlike  bloom,  this  Ciree 
mth  her  glance  of  gazelle-softness,  and  wreathed  her 
white  arms  about  him,  and  leaned  on  his  her  fragrant  lipa. 
And  he  was  happy  !— ay,  as  the  drunkard  is  In  the  reeling 
madoesa  of  his  revel,  as  the  opium-eater  is  in  the  delirioiifl 
insanities  of  his  excitation  ;  he  was  happy  with  this  gnOt 
at  bis  door,  with  this  life  on  bis  80ul,  while  the  tre«§«fl  af 
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her  hair  ewept  soft  against  bis  cheek  and  tbo  languof  o^^ 
her  ejes  looked  back  into  his  own. 

Bemoma  was  not  upon  him — she,  even  as  she  ^  &s  bla 
idol,  became  also  bis  conscience  and  hie  God.  His  bono; 
had  bent  like  a  green  withe  in  her  bands,  and  crime  bad 
tto  sting  since  it  was  just  and  sweet  in  her  sight. 

The  past  hour  left  no  trail  of  its  horror,  the  death  sum- 
moned at  his  will  followed  him  with  no  reproach ;  as  be 
had  beea  without  mercy,  so  be  was  now  without  remorse ; 
the  ghastly  breath  of  the  grave  chilled  him  not  in  the 
dreamy  warmth  of  her  kisses,  and  in  bis  heart  the  plague- 
spot  of  crime  was  not  felt  while  it  beat  upon  hers.  As  a 
man  after  deep  draughts  of  strong  wine  has  all  memory 
dizzily  drownedj  but  every  sense  subtilely  heated  and 
roused,  eo  the  fierce  passions  of  which  he  had  drunk  so 
deeply  in  one  brief  twelve  hours  bad  dulled  al]  consdencej 
and  fanned  his  blood  to  flame.  For  her  sake,  at  her  bid- 
ing, he  bad  steeped  his  soul  in  the  guilt  of  Cain ;  and  so 
much  the  more  deeply  as  it  doomed  him,  bq  much  the 
sweeter  grew  bis  love.  And  the  silken  goM  of  the  dead 
man-s  hair  lay  there,  wet  and  Boikd  with  the  night  dews ; 
and  he,  the  Living,  gave  it  no  glance  of  pity,  no  sh adder 
of  remorse,  but  looked  up  only  to  the  eyes  of  the  enchant- 
ress, and  only  drew  her  rich  lips  closer  to  his  own. 

What  though  a  hell  had  yawned  before  him  for  this 
deed  ? — bis  heaven  lay  here  in  a  woman  ^s  soft  embrace 
What  were  God  or  .Man  to  him  ? — f^he  smiled  upon  his  sin 

"Strathmorel" 

Low  whispered,  the  name  struck  on  bis  oar  as  he  passed 
the  open  window  of  a  corridor  leading  back  to  his  own 
room,  in  the  grey  of  the  early  dawn.  The  casement  lookod 
upon  the  gardens,  atid  in  the  faint  light  be  saw  the  figure 
of  a  man  standing  there  below. 

"  Strathmore  P' 

At  the  second  whisper  he  turned  towards  the  embrasure^ 
and  leaned  out; 

*'Who  are  you?'' 

*^I^ — hush !"  said  the  speaks  r^  inwhomhenow  recognized 
ErroU's  second :  "Wake  no  one,  or  tl  »y  will  wonder  why 
i  come  like  a  thief  in  the  twilight  As  I  saw  you  paea 
the  window,  I  thought  it  better  to  call  you  than  to  rouse 
_  tbo  house,     1  «ame  to  tell  you  that  to-nigbt^s  affair  ma? 
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bn  £he  subject  of  inqoiiyj  aad  that  it  would  l^e  wise  to  gt^i 

cut  of  France/* 

"P&baw!    All  I  do  I  defend." 

He  spoke  carelessly  and  contemptuously  wbere  he  leanfti! 
BgaiQet  the  embrasure,  looking  down  on  the  speaker,  who, 
although  his  adversary's  second^  had  been  an  acq'.  aiDtanf« 
ilso  of  his  own. 

"As  you  choose,  I  only  tell  you.  Sir  Arthur  bas  rallied 
enough  to  be  'uHous  in  bis  grief  For  myself,  T  sball  go 
across  the  frontier,  I  have  no  fancy  to  wait  for  the 
fracas." 

"That  will  be  as  you  please,  but  ft  cannot  concern  me." 

The  other  looked  up  at  bim  in  the  light  of  the  new-risen 
feun,  with  something  of  that  feeling,  which  bad  made  him 
shrink  from  the  man  wbo  bad  stood  with  a  pitiless  smile 
on  his  lips,  to  watch  the  death  throes  slacken  and  grow 
still.  He  was  a  soldier,  and  thought  little  of  a  life  taken 
or  spared,  but  even  he  sbuddered  at  Strath  more 's  calm 
indiference,  whilst  as  yet  but  the  short  space  of  one 
jjuntmer's  night  stretched  betwixt  so  dark  a  tragedy  and 
its  author. 

■'No,"  be  said,  bluntly :  "  I  believe  you  take  no  concern 
save  in  what  touches  yountelf!  But  Erroll  bade  me,  if 
he  fell,  give  you  this ;  it  is  all  he  left  to  my  charge — save 
another  for  a  woman  in  England." 

He  lifted  his  hand  up,  standing  on  the  stone  coping,  and 
raised  a  letter.  Stratbniore  stretched  and  took  it,  and  the 
other  turned  away,  without  more  words,  and  strode  back 
across  the  lawn  in  the  gloaming. 

The  sun  had  risen  high  enough  for  the  writing  to  be 
clear,  and  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  superscription,  where  he 
stood  alone  in  the  deserted  corridor  while  all  around  him 
slept,  for  the  first  time  his  own  revenge  recoiled  back  oa 
him  ;  he  remembered  how  the  life  which  he  had  taken  had 
once  been  perilled  for  his  own ;  he  remembered  bow  this 
man  had  loved  him  I  The  suddenness  of  this  unlooked-for 
message  from  the  dead,  awoke  memories  which  staggered 
bis  merciless  and  immutable  calm.  He  crushed  the  Totter 
iu  his  band  unread,  and,  leaving  the  housCp  went  out  int*> 
the  dawn  instead  of  going  to  bis  chamber  ^^  in  that  mcment 
he  wished  to  sbun  even  the  gaze  of  hirelings — in  that 
moment,  ere  he  read  what   the  hand  now  Ufeleea  bwl 
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ff'ritten,  he  felt  he  mtiBt  have  about  him  the  fresh ,  clear  air 
of  morning.     For, 

"  Our  acts  our  angels  ar^,  or  good  or  ill, 
The  ftttal  almdowH  which  walk  hy  us  still ;" 

aud  already  the  doom  wrought  by  his  own  hand,  wa« 
following  in  his  trail. 

He  walked  ooward  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  that  early 
day,  fresh  from  the  lascivious  sweetness  of  a  guilty  love 
and  the  furious  delight  of  a  brutal  vengeance— walked 
onward  through  the  warm  white  mists  of  the  morning, 
through  silent  solitudes  of  woodland,  crushing  the  pacliet 
in  bis  hand  unread,  until  the  rapid  rush  of  the  nver  at  his 
feet  arreeting  his  course  made  him  note  whither  he  went. 
Then  ho  paused,  and  wrenched  open  the  letter  of  the  man 
who  had  fallen  by  his  hand.    And  what  he  read  waa  this: 

"Tour  own  act  has  made  more  words  between  cs 
impossible  ;  to  a  blow  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  But 
I  write  this  in  the  hazard  that  in  a  few  hours  I  may  have 
ceased  to  live  j  when  I  am  dead  you  may  hear  without 
dishonor  to  me  that  you  have  wronged  me  from  first  tc 
last  Were  it  alone  for  the  sake  of  our  past  friendship,  I 
would  not  let  you  go  through  life  holding  me  the  liar  and 
betrayer  you  now  do ;  it  were  to  debase  and  pollute  all 
mankind  in  my  person  and  in  your  sight.  What  you 
oelieve  I  see  plainly,  how  you  were  duped  to  believe  it  I 
can  conjecture  well  enough  j  it  is  sufficient  that  by  yom 
belief  you  do  me  the  foulest  wrong  that  ever  a  lie  worke*?. 
It  is  she  who  betrayed  you,  not  L  I  loved  her — true  ? 
with  that  vile  sensual  passion  which  levels  us  to  brutes; 
but,  before  God,  Strathmore,  I  write  my  oath  to  you  that 
to  that  love  I  never  yielded  j  it  was  she  who  tempted,  J 
who  resisted.  In  this  must  lie  the  root  of  the  revenge 
upon  myself  which  she  now  takes  in  goadipg  and  duping 
your  jealousy  till  you  believe  you  see  in  me  a  rival  who 
would  have  treacherously  supplaDted  you.  Last  night,  in 
warning  you  of  Marion  Yavasour's  inconstancy,  I  spoke 
no  slander  as  you  thought  j  when  you  taunted  me  for 
proof  1  could  have  given  it  yoi  on  the  word  of  one  who, 
BE  vou  well  know,  never  lied.  Only  a  few  moments  before 
I   lii4  been  alone  with  her,  when  the  Dnc  left,  m  tht 
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snpper-room  J  alone,  with  no  shield  het^een  rny  hateful 
pasmon,  that  sprang  up  unawares,  ripe  as  it  was  rank,  and 
her  own  lovelineBSi  that  lured  nae  with  glances*  with  smiles^ 
with  hinted  words,  with  every  devilish  divine  temptation. 
,  ,  My  God  1  YOU  know  the  snare — jou  succumbed 
to  !t.  Pity  me,  forgive  me^  if,  for  an  instant,  I  almost  for- 
got all  bonds  of  honor  to  you  j  if,  for  an  inataut,  I  fell  so 
low  as  to  remember  oo thing  save  that  her  eyes  wooed  my 
love  and  confessed  her  own^save,  that  what  I  loathed  while 
I  coveted  H,  might  be  mine  at  my  will  Pity  me,  forgive 
me,  you  who  know  her  acciirscd  sorceresi?  begtiilings,  her 
subtle  tempting  that  lies  in  the  languor  of  a  glanee^  in  the 
passing  fragrance  of  her  hair  I  My  weakness  endured  bui 
an  instant;  then  I  broke  from  her  while  I  had  strength  j 
I  left  her  while  the  first  whispers  of  love  stole  from  her 
lips.  At  the  moment  I  encountered  you ;  I  strove  to  warn 
you  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  woman  on  whose  love  you 
staked  your  life  and — fool  that  I  was  I  when  you  gibed 
ackd  taunted  me  for  proof,  1  shrank  from  striking  you  the 
deadly  blow  j  I  chose  rather  to  let  you  think  of  me  as  you 
would,  than  force  yoii  to  own  the  right  by  which  I  spoke, 
since  I  must  have  bought  my  vindication  at  such  cost  to 
you.  Early  on  the  following  morning  her  page  brought 
me  a  note  from  Lady  Yavasour,  I  send  it  to  you ;  it  will 
serve  to  show  you  how  subtlely,  how  poetieally,  she  shrouds 
her  wanton  infidelities,  this  double-traitress  to  her  lovers 
and  her  lord  I  I  wrote  her  back  words  that  she  wdll  never 
pardon  me.  Suffice  it,  that  they  were  sneh  as  stripped 
her  amours  of  their  delicate  gloss,  to  show  them  to  her  m 
their  own  naked  light  j  such  as  refused  her  love  for  your 
sake,  and  rebuked  her  treachery  in  your  name  and  my 
own.  Out  of  her  presence,  and  in  the  calmness  of  morn 
ing,  I  had  strength  to  do  thus  much  in  the  right  path — 
God  knows  I  have  wandered  from  it  often  enough !  This 
is  the  brief  entire  truth.  My  lips  never  spoke  a  lie  j  my 
hand  would  scarce  write  one,  when*  for  aught  I  know,  i 
may  be  within  an  hour  of  my  death.  I  write  it  because  I 
could  not  endure  that  throughout  your  life,  you  should 
bold  my  memory  tainted  with  such  ibrice-damned  treachery 
ae  you  have  attributed  to  me  ■  and  it  will  spare,  rather 
than  inflict  on  you,  added  pain,  since  sooner  or  later  jm 
mu«t  learn  that  this  woman^i  passion  haa  fled,  though 
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her  pride  of  donitnioii  over  yon  stilt  linger^  and  jf  ju  wiU 
infer  le8&  to  know  it  thus,  thaji  to  track  it  first  m  tiM 
HTalrf  and  trianiph  of  same  li^iog  foe* 

"  If ow  let  me  make  one  request  in  as  few  words  &»  I 
can  J  for  thoagb,  after  what  ha^  passed,  I  should  compel 
foji  to  meet  me  were  you  my  brother  by  blood,  I  still 
cboo£e  ratber  to  ask  this  boon  oi  yati  than  of  any  other. 
The  youof^  girl  whom  you  once  saw  with  me  In  the  elm* 
walk  at  Wbite  Ladies — perhaps  you  have  forgot  th© 
eircamstance  —  was  not  my  mistress,  as  you  naturally 
thought,  but  my  wife.  Three  years  ago  we  met  l>v  a 
Btrange  accident,  while  I  wa-s  staying  at  your  bouse 
during  your  absence.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  exiled 
Hungarian  noble,  who  bad  taken  refuge  near  the  Abbey^ 
in  obscurity  and  poverty.  She  was  ia  the  early  grief  of 
her  father's  recent  loss,  a  mere  child  in  years,  singulariy 
lovely,  and  almost  destitute.  I  loved,  and  I  soon  taught 
iker  to  love.  To  have  offered  her  dishonor,  in  ht^  trustful 
and  defenceless  innocence,  would  have  been  dishonor.  I 
married  her*  but  secretly,  and  have  kept  H  secret  even  from 
you,  partly  for  entangleiuents,  that  you  know  hampered 
me,  partly  because  of  my  creditors,  chiefly  because,  a^  you 
are  aware,  the  knowledge  of  such  a  marriage  would  have 
insured  my  certain  disinheritance  by  Sir  Arthur,  She  haa 
lived  at  White  Ladies,  still  under  her  father *s  name  of  de 
Yocqsal,  and  your  almost  constant  absence  on  the  Continent, 
prevented  your  hearing  whatever  rumors  might  he  afloat  re* 
farding  our  connection.  She  is  very  dear  to  me  \  yet  1  have 
but  ill  recompensed  such  lo  v^o  aa  she  haa  born  e  me.  My  d  eath 
will  leave  Lucille  and  her  child  penniless  and  un])roteetcd; 
what  I  would  now  ask  of  you  is,  as  far  as  may  lie  in  your 
power,  to  shield  her  from  the  bitterness  she  is  so  little 
fitted  to  brave.  This,  then,  is  the  trust  I  leave  you, 
Strathmore  j  you  will  let  her  find  in  you  a  sure  and  faith- 
ful friend ;  you  will  make  to  her,  atonement  for  the  wrong 
you  have  done  to  me  ;  and  if  her  child,  now  in  its  infancy, 
ever  live  to  womanhood^  I  would  wish  that  in  years  to 
come  you  should  speak  to  her  sometimes  i>f  her  father,  but 
never  let  her  become  aware  that  it  iw  by  ^^our  hand  I  fell 
Should  it  be  decreed  that  I  die  thus,  1  wi  I  not  ftay,  '  K.iow 
ao  remorse/ for  that  were  to  wish  you  dcfil,  not  man  ;  but 
I  do  say  to  you,  believe  thiSi  that  neither  now  nor  in 
21  <i 
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the  most  abhorred  hours  that  year  mad  passion  for  th« 
wanton  adulteress  who  has  parted  us,  ever  caused  me,  have 
I  felt  bitterness  to  you.  'I  would  that  it  had  been  an 
open  enemy  who  had  done  me  this  dishonor,  and  not  thon, 
my  brother,  my  guide,  my  own  familiar  friend ;'  but — since 
thus  it  has  chanced — ^take  my  last  words  as  you  would 
take  the  oath  of  a  dying  man.  I  forgive  you  fully  all  that 
has  already  passed,  all  that  may  yet  be  to  come  If  I  die, 
remember — it  will  be  in  peace  with  you. 

''Bebtib  Erboll." 

This  was  the  Message  of  the  Dead. 

Standing  in  the  morning  light,  whose  reddening  suih 
rays,  streaming  on  the  page,  lit  up  each  word  till  it  seemed 
written  in  blood,  Strathmore  read — read  on  to  the  last  line. 

Then  a  shrill,  hoarse  cry,  shuddering  ran  throuich  all  the 
forest  silence,  greeting  the  early  day  as  it  uprose — ^the  c^y 
of  a  great  agony — and  throwing  his  arms  abov«  his  he«d. 
he  fell  like  a  drunken  man,  down  upon  the  sod  U*n  earth. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

"WHOSO   HAS  SOWN   THE   WHIRLWIND   SHAM    B>  ftEAPEB 
OF   THE    STORM." 

Marion  Yavasour  stood  on  the  balcony  of  ier  (dressing 
room  looking  down  on  the  rose-gardens  below,  an»i  leaned 
her  white  arms  upon  the  bronze  scroll-work,  and  let  her 
Eastern  cymar  of  snowy  silk  float  at  will  upon  tb*5  sum- 
mer wind,  and,  with  a  sunny  laughter  sweetly  glan^ung  in 
her  eyes,  gazed  at  the  mists  afar  off,  or  downwwrd  to 
where  her  love-birds  were  shaking  the  dew  from  their 
wings.  Yonder,  beneath  the  roof  that  wab  within  her 
sight,  where  the  early  sun-rays  played  about  the  lips  that 
were  sealed  to  silence,  and  the  eyes  which  could  never 
more  open  to  their  light,  lay  the  dead,  slain  ai  her  whisper, 
to  sate  her  revenge;  yonder,  under  the  forest-shadow*. 
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wboB6  oatline  she  traced  from  her  rose-hung  balconyj  a 
living  man  wrestled  with  his  agony,  hia  soul  tainted  with 
a  murderer's  guilt,  because  her  kiss  had  moyed  hina  to  its 
work,  her  word  aroused  him  to  its  hell-born  passions.  But 
the  knowledge  did  not  cast  one  shade  upon  her  brow,  did 
not  scare  away  for  one  brief  hour  the  smile  that  wantoned 
an  her  lips  j  nay,  the  knowledge  was  dear  to  her,  since  it 
was  proof  and  tribute  to  her  power.  For  in  this  dazzlinir> 
delicate  creature  was  the  cruelty  of  the  beast  of  the 
desert 

The  full  light  of  the  day,  now  fully  risen  for  some  hours, 
bathed  her  iu  its  warmth,  whilst  clusters  of  her  far  ante 
flowers  clung  above  and  below  her  in  their  perfamy  pro* 
fusion,  till  she  seemed  framed  in  rosesj  her  floating  dress 
showed  all  the  voluptuous  outline  of  her  form ;  her  rich 
hair  lay  lightly  on  her  shoulders,  glancing  in  the  sun ;  and 
thus,  in  her  proud  loveHness,  she  was  seen  by  the  man  she 
had  betrayed. 

It  had  been  better  for  her  then  that  death  had  stricken 
her  in  that  hour.  Woe  as  her  beauty  had  wrought  for 
others,  it  had  never  worked  deadlier  destruction  than  thai 
which  it  DOW  brought  herself. 

Suddenly,  betwixt  her  and  the  sunlight,  a  shadow  fell 

She  turned,  with  the  gay  challenge  of  her  triumphant 
hmile,  the  silvery  folds  of  her  robea  sweeping  the  leaves 
of  the  roses  till  they  fell  in  a  fragrant  shower ;  then^  fvt 
the  first  time  in  her  shadowless  life,  the  smile  faded  froia 
off  those  laughing  lips,  and  the  pallor  of  a  ghastly  tern^r 
blanched  tbe  rich  bloom  from  her  face*  She  saw  the  ma  a 
whom  she  had  fooled  with  the  foul  simulacrum  of  ao 
undying  love,  and  whom  her  breath,  with  its  traitorona 
caresses,  had  wooed  to  the  bottomless  depths  of  crime. 
And  she  saw  that  he  knew  her  aright  at  last — saw  thai 
there  are  moments  in  human  life  which  traueform  men  to 
fiends,  leaving  them  no  likeness  of  themselves;  momenta 
in  which  the  bond-slave,  goaded  to  insanity,  turns  and 
rends  bis  tyrant. 

With  a  spring  like  a  bloodhound^s,  Strathmore  overleapi 
the  barrier  which  parted  them,  and  caught  her  in  his  grasp, 
bmismgthe  white  skin  which  he  had  once  deemed  too  fair 
for  the  summer  winds  to  breathe  on  as  they  blew.  And 
a  deadly  fear  came  oo  her,  for  she  knew  that  now  her  roir** 
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would  hskve  no  power  to  quell  the  tenipeBt — the  ?ol(» 
wbioh  had  lared  him  to  crime!  She  knew  that  new  her 
lovelineas  could  have  no  sway  to  bring'  btm  to  her  feet^ 
the  loveliness  which  was  but  one  foul  lie! 

As  the  bloodhound  seizes  on  its  prey,  h[s  hand  cmebed 
her  there  where  she  stood ;  his  face  was  haggard,  his  eyes 
were  bloodshot,  and  alight  with  lurid  flame ;  his  hair  wet 
i,nd  clotted  with  the  darrp  sweat  of  anguish  ;  his  dress 
diBorderedj  and  stained  with  the  soil  of  the  earth,  and  the 
dews  of  the  morning,  Ftw  could  ha^e  recognized  hira  in 
the  wreck  one  crime  had  wrought^one  hour  worked.  In 
his  agony  be  was  mad — I  speak  ft  literally— mad ;  with 
its  hideous  riot  surging  in  his  brain,  and  reeling  through 
his  blood.  And  iia  the  sunlight  he  saw  the  mocking 
accursed  loveliness,  which,  even  as  a  fiend  in  angel  guise, 
had  drawn  him  on  into  an  abyss  of  infamy^  and  stained 
his  soul  with  the  curse  of  gnilt. 

He  cm  shed  her  in  his  arms,  bruising  her  white  bosom 
and  her  delicate  limbs ;  and  his  voice,  which  had  lost 
almost  all  human  Bound,  broke  ont  with  a  loud  hissing 
whisper : 

'*  Traitress^— murderess  I  I  will  have  life  for  life  I  It  is 
the  old  Jew  law — God^s  ordinance  I" 

Through  the  stillness  of  the  summer  morning  his  laugh 
rang  out  with  horrible  mirth  j  his  soul,  drunk  with  one  sin, 
was  a  thirst  for  more — athirst  to  trample  out  this  divine 
and  devilish  thing  which  he  had  worshipped,  down  into 
the  darkness  of  the  tomb;  to  avenge  his  own  l-Hstrajal, 
and  the  betrayal  of  the  dead,  on  the  woman  who  had  tre- 
panned bothj  with  her  wanton's  love,  her  serpent^s  crielty 
His  hot  breath  scorched  her  face  j  his  eyes,  bright  with 
the  light  of  insanity,  glared  into  her  own  j  his  hands 
twisted  in  the  shower  of  her  shining  hair,  that  golden 
w©b  whieh  had  meshed  him  in  its  toils;  he  held  her 
crushed  and  powerless  to  break  away  from  t \e  worst  that 
he  might  work,  while  the  fair  hues  of  her  face  blanched 
white,  and  her  voice  rose  in  a  shriek  of  abject  terror. 

*'0h  God!  I  shall  die — I  shall  die  I  You  would  3oi 
kill  me,  Strathmore  ?" 

Again,  In  its  ghastlj  mirth,  the  horrid  laugh  broke  <nit; 
be  was  delirions  in  his  agony. 

"■  Why  not  ?     Why  not,  if  devils  can  die  ?     Yon  hav* 
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doiie  ^*iirderer's  work,  jou  shall  have  a  murder^r't 
doom. 

Held  in  his  grip,  she  could  not  free  herself  j  clenched 
there  as  in  a  rice  of  iron,  she  could  not  escape  from  what- 
soever he  might  meet  out  to  her,  and  in  bis  maddened, 
cheated  love,  his  felon  guilt,  his  tortures  of  remorse,  he 
knew  not  what  he  did  j  he  was  brutal  and  con  science  less 
AS  an  J  beast  of  prej  ravening  for  hlood.  He  only  saw,  in 
the  burning  ^lare  of  the  mocking  sunlight,  the  beauty 
which  had  bet  raved  him  ;  he  only  felt  the  forest^brute'^a 
fierce,  craving  thirst  for  life.  And  she  knew  that  she  was 
in  his  power  j  she  kuew  that  her  slave  was  now  her  mas- 
ter. Sickening  with  terror,  trembling,  quivering,  stifled, 
ehe  wrestled  in  his  grasp,  while  her  voice  moaned  out  a 
piteous  cry : 

"Oh,  Strath  more  !     Mj  God  1— have  merey,  mercy  I" 

Closer  and  closer  he  clenched  her  in  his  grip,  her  amtjer 
hair  tangled  in  his  arms,  her  form  pressed  in  his  hold  until 
she  moaned  with  pain,  while  his  laugh  rang  out  again  like 
Damiens  in  the  torture  of  the  fires. 

*'I  will  give  you  such  mercy  as  you  gave  ^ — no  other!" 

And  she  knew  that  death  was  nigh  her  now — death 
^om  the  hands  of  the  man  she  had  fooled,  and  goaded, 
and  betrayed ;  in  his  iron  strength  her  delicate  frame  was 
frail  as  fla:^  which  the  winds  can  break  in  twain,  aod  as 
helpless  to  his  wiH.  One  grip  of  his  fingers  on  her  throat, 
and  its  breath  would  l>e  stilled  for  everj  one  blow  from 
hii  band  upon  her  fair  veined  temples,  and  the  death  she 
had  meted  out  would  be  her  portion. 

With  all  the  preternatural  strength  which  is  begottou 
from  a  ghastly  terror,  she  wrestled  and  panted  in  his  hold^ 
as  the  bird  in  the  hand  of  the  snarer ;  as  easily  might  she 
have  sought  to  escape  from  a  vice  of  steel  that  had  locked 
her  in  its  jaws,  as  seek  to  wrench  herself  free  from  the 
deadly  grip  of  the  man  whose  outraged  love  made  him  a 
fiend,  whose  hideous  remorse  made  him  a  madman, 

A  sickness  of  mortal  fear  came  over  her  \  a  mist  blinded 
her  eyes,  shutting  out  the  light  of  day;  a  loud  noise 
eurged  in  her  ear,  and  beat  about  her  brain.  He  only  saw 
in  the  glaring  sun-rays  the  face  which  he  had  worsbi£»ped 
i—the  face  which  had  lured  him  to  his  sin ;  he  only  knew 
but  one  brute  impulse  to  crush  aud  trample  out  this  lov^ 
21*  Q 
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Lineas,  where  never  more  could  it  reproaeh  him — where 
never  more  eould  others  gaz«  upon  and  not  in  it  She 
was  dying— dying  by  his  hand  ! — without  power  to  sum^ 
aiOE  those  who  lay  within  her  call ;  without  Btreagth 
to  break  from  him  to  where  safety,  snccor,  defence  were 
all  at  hand,  only  parted  from  her  by  the  velvet  hangings 
of  her  door  I  There,  without^  lay  the  sunny  peopled  earth  \ 
here,  nigb  at  hand,  was  the  household  which  obeyed  her 
slightest  word ;  yet  powerless,  voiceless,  imprisoned  in 
ais  grip,  sbe  must  die,  without  a  sign,  withont  a  cry,  hke 
the  fawn  which  is  choked  by  the  hound's  death^grapple  1 

Aud  her  eyes  gazed  up  to  him  with  a  wild  appealing 
pain,  and  that  look  sroot^  his  strength  like  a  sudden  blow. 
He  had  seen  it  when  the  sun  had  set,  in  the  sightleBS  eyet 
of  the  dead  t 

His  frame  shivered,  his  limbs  grew  powerless,  his  sinews 
paralyzed,  his  nerves  stricken  strengthless ;  he  threw  hei 
from  him  with  a  sudden  cry,  hurling  her  fragile  form  from 
out  his  armSj  as  the  winds  hurl  a  broken  flower  from  out 
their  path. 

"  Death  is  too  much  mercy  for  you  1  You  shall  live  to 
suffer  I" 

And,  leaving  her  where  she  lay  in  her  bruised  and  quiv- 
ering loveliness,  Strath  more  reeled  out  into  the  scorchiDg 
Bunligbt,  that  seemed  to  glare  upon  his  sight  and  scathe 
his  brow  like  fire — reeled,  staggering  like  a  drunken  m%n, 
his  eyes  blind,  his  brain  giddy,  with  the  horrible  riot  of 
threatening  delirium.  For  on  his  soul  was  the  curse  of 
Cain. 

Marion  Vavasour  told  none  of  that  hour  of  jeopardy. 
When  he  hurled  her  from  him  she  fell  insensible,  and  her 
attendants  finding  her  thus,  deemed  it  a  swoou  or  syncope, 
ftnd  she  let  the  error  pass  undisputed  Too  much  was 
intertwined  with  that  horrible  conflict  for  her  lips  to  be 
those  which  unfolded  its  story.  And  on  the  morrow, 
when  she  lay  on  her  delicate  couch  shrouded  in  laces,  and 
Bilks,  and  cashmeres,  her  eyes  but  the  lovelier  for  the  dark 
circle  beneath  them,  her  face  but  the  fairer  for  its  fragile 
whiteness  and  the  languor  of  indisposition.  Monseigneur 
te  Due  d^Etoiles  and  Monsignore  YillAflor,  admitted  to  her 
cabinet  de  toilette,  thought  they  bad  never  beheld  her 
mare  divine  in  her  most  dazzling  moments,  than  in  thin 
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innesa,  which  sho  allowed  that  tie  tragedy  iu  wQicli  her 
name  waa  in^ol^edi  had  brought  <-n  her  through  its  shock 
ftQd  its  terror. 

'*  Cecil  Strathmore  has  killed  his  friendj  7011  know  f  It 
is  fearful — it  is  terrible  1  It  has  shattered  all  mj  nerves,'^ 
ihe  8aid(  with  a  delicate  shiver  of  terror  to  the  priace  and 
the  bishop:  '*  That  horrible  story  a— do  not  talk  of  it  any 
more,  I  beseech  joq — I  entreat  you,  sire.  Poor  Cecil  I 
Mj  lord  always  said  he  would  coiisniit  some  crime  or  other 
some  day.  They  quarrelled  about  me,  you  say — perhaps! 
But  it  was  hien  Mte  if  they  did.  And  poor  Bertie  Err  oil 
was  BO  handsome  I  It  is  such  a  pity  that  the  Strathmore's 
passions  were  always  dangerous  I'* 

And  Marion  Yavasour  sighed,  and  shuddered  again  with 
that  delicate  trcBsaillemeiit,  and  stirred  her  ehocolatej  and 
Btrokt'd  the  snowy  curls  of  her  liou-dog,  and  languidly 
tossed  some  perfume  o^er  her  jewelled  fingers,  and  asked 
what  they  thought  of  Scribe's  new  comedy  and  George 
Sandys  fresh  nov^el,  while  Monseigneur  and  Monsignore 
each  alike  congratulated  himself  that  her  long  unbroken 
liaison  w^as  evidently  snapped  asunder  with  this  Bois 
ecandal,  of  which  all  Paris  was  talking,  and  that  its  rupture 
had  left  a  fair  field  open  to  all  new  aspirants. 

Remorse  was  not  in  her;  she  knew  it  not;  and  she  was 
well  content  that  Paris  should  have  nothing  else  to 
discourse  of,  before  midnight  in  the  Salons,  and  after 
midnight  in  the  Cercles,  but  this  tragedy  in  the  Deer  Park, 
whose  fatal  end  was  hut  sign  and  seal  of  her  power.  Two 
countries  habhled  of  that  Helen-like  beauty  which  droire 
men  to  madneBS — 

*'aB  when  throagh  ripea'd  ooth, 
Bj  driyiDg  winds,  the  crackling  flntnea  are  borne." 

What  mattered  it  at  what  price  ber  superb  triumpht 
were  won  F 

It  was  but  once  or  twice  in  solitude  that,  remerabering, 
with  the  icy  dread  of  its  awful  danger  shivering  afrosh 
through  all  her  veins,  the  peril  of  the  death  which  had  so 
nigh  eucompaEsed  ner^  she  heard  again  hissing  in  her  ear, 
iirith  ila  ghastly  laugh ^  that  menace  of  the  future:  '^Deatt 
IB  too  much  mercy  for  you  I  You  shall  live  to  suffer!*^  It 
was  only  then  that,  va,guely  and  with  a  nameless  dread 
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Manuo  Vavasour,  in  her  glad  and  gldriong  onto ipol«  nee, 
feared,  mitti  preedent  terror,  that  law  inexorable  whicb 
has  written :  "  Whoso  sows  the  whirlwind,  fihall  be  reapei 
of  the  Etonn  f*' 


CHAPTER  XXYl. 


DIES 


Th£  5i1]  sweet  Tight  of  the  summer  day  fell  into  the 
chamber  of  the  dead,  where  they  had  lain  him  down  tiid 
left  liim  in  the  deep  stillnesfi  that  no  footfall  stirred  no 
roice  disturbed,  and  no  love  watched,  save  that  of  a  bttie 
spaniel  which  had  crept  into  his  breast  and  flew  at  those 
who  sought  to  move  her  from  her  vigil,  and  crouched  ther« 
trembling  and  moaoiog  piteously. 

The  sun  of  another  day  had  risen,  waking  the  earth  to 
ite  toil  and  the  children  to  their  play;  lifting  the  drooped 
bells  of  the  closed  flowers,  and  rousing  the  butterfly  to 
flutter  in  the  light ;  giving  back  to  the  birds  their  song^  to 
the  waters  their  sparkle,  to  the  blue  seas  their  laughing 
gleam  ;  bringing  to  all  the  world  its  resurrection  from  the 
Bilence  and  the  gloom  of  night.  But  here  where  the  sun 
fell»  touching  his  cheek  to  warmth,  his  hair  to  gold,  it  had 
no  spell  to  waken  ;  life  was  left  to  the  insect  stirring  in  the 
graseeftj  to  the  leaf  flickering  in  the  wind,  to  the  spider 
weaving  in  the  snnsbine-^but  life  was  robbed  from  him  I 

Through  the  long  day  the  light  found  its  way  into  the 
darkened  room,  and  wandered  lovingly  about  the  limbs^ 
with  their  sopcrb  and  stately  stature,  which  lay  powerlesi 
and  stricken ;  and  about  the  face,  with  its  rich,  woman- 
like beauty,  where  the  fair,  luxuriant  hair  was  clotted 
and  soiled  with  the  black  trail  of  blood,  and  where  the 
gray  hue  of  that  Corruption  which  knows  no  pity  m  its 
flieft,  no  mercy  in  its  march,  already  was  stealing  on  itfl 
ghastly  way. 

The  day  was  nigh  its  close  when  the  hired  watchefp 
dully  sleeping  at  his  post,  started  in  aflright  as  a  voice  fell 
€a  ois  ear: 
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"Let  me  pa^Bl'* 

''Pass?     NoiihereP' 

"Yes— there.'' 

At  the  reply  tbe  man  looked  up  to  Beas  the  stranger 
who  sought  to  enter  to  the  chamber  of  the  dead ;  andf  ^B 
he  saw  his  face,  although  it  was  whollj  unfamiliar  to  bim, 
ihuddered  at  the  look  it  wore,  and  at  the  light  that  glittered 
\n  the  eyes. 

"Whj^wby?"  he  faltered  r  *'Wbat  clain^  have  you  ? 
Who  are  you  ?^' 

'*  I  am  hi&  murderer!     Stand  by!" 

And  at  the  hideous  ealmnesB  of  the  answer  the  man 
involuntarily  sickened  and  shuddered  and  fell  back;  and 
fto  iron  grasp  thrust  him  aside  like  a  cowering  dog,  and 
closed  the  door  upon  him  and  barred  him  out. 

Strath  more  wm  alooe  with  tbe  dead. 

And  be  stood  by  htm,  even  as  in  tbe  virgin  years  of  the 
young  world  the  Fir*?t  Murderer  stood  beside  the  brother 
whom  he  had  slaughtered  in  his  fair  and  gracious  manbood, 
because  the  seething  madness  and  the  bruta!  hate  of 
jealousy  and  vengeance  had  made  a  ghastly  crime  seem 
sweet  and  holy  in  his  sight.  The  sin  of  Cain  was  on  his 
soul^ — and  even  as  Cain  heard  in  the  awful  silence  the 
voice  of  God  calliag  on  him  for  the  life  that  he  had  hurled 
from  earth,  so  he  heard  it  now^  as  in  his  agony  he  shri«ked 
aloud  to  the  dead  to  waken,  and  free  him  from  his  curse  1 
— to  arise  and  live  again,  so  that  be  should  not  bear  this 
doom  through  life  and  through  eternity!  And  his  own 
voice,  as  it  echoed  back  upon  the  stillness,  left  silence  as 
tbe  mocking  answer  of  his  prayer,  that  silence  which  must 
forever  stretch  betwixt  the  dead  and  bim. 

He  shuddered  in  the  sultry  warmth  of  the  day,  like 
one  whn  shivers  in  the  dank,  icy  waters  ;  and  stood  looking 
down  upon  the  white,  serene  face,  and  tbe  hair  that  was 
blactkened  with  blood,  looking,  with  the  dulled,  paraljBt'd 
stupor  of  remorse. 

This  man  had  loved  bim,  had  suffered  for  him,  had 
borne  with  sacrifice  and  wra:ig  for  hia  sake,  bad  cleaved 
to  bim  closer  than  a  brother^^nd  he  had  slaughtered  him 
as  wc  slaughter  a  brute ! 

Yesterday  living,  in  all  tL^  fiilaess,  tbe  strength,  tbe 
beartv,  the  rich  rejoicing  glory  of  his  manhood,  and  to- 
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day  dt  ad — dead  I  — carrion  that  !a_y  sightless  to  ihe  aon 
shine  J  senseless  to  all  sound,  poweiless  to  lift  his  hand 
against  the  feeblest  insect  that  should  begin  the  fell  work 
of  the  tomb,  useless  save  to  be  thrust  away  by  hasty 
bands  out  of  remembrance  of  men  into  the  dark  and  brutal 
erlence  of  the  grave. 

Standing  there  beside  him,  a  terror  sach  as  falls  upon 
iiicn  in  their  own  death-hour,  when  every  forgotten  sin 
Btandsont  to  damn  them,  fell  upon  his  murderer;  rending 
asunder  the  iron  of  a  pitiless  nature ;  striking  to  dust,  aa 
the  lightening  shivers  steel,  the  unyielding  strength  which 
had  refused  to  know  remorse,  and  had  gazed  with  a  chill 
imile  upon  the  agonies  of  death  ;  smiting  down  upon 
his  knees,  as  with  the  wrath  of  God,  the  mortal  whose 
passions  had  usurped  God's  judgment  and  forestalled  God*8 
summons,  who  had  dared  to  meet  out  life  and  death  as 
though  he  were  not  Man  but  Deity, 

Now  for  the  first  hour  he  realized  what  he  had  done ; 
and  struck  by  it  as  by  a  blow,  he  staggered  and  fell,  his 
head  bowed,  his  arms  stretched  out,  the  dews  of  a  mortal 
agon  J  thick  upon  his  brow,  his  brain  on  fire  with  the  hor- 
rible surging  of  the  blood  that  like  a  pent-up  flood  seemed 
bursting  to  break  from  bandage. 

And  suddenly  in  that  dread  silence  where  he  knelt  be- 
side the  dead,  there  arose,  joyous  and  melodious,  the  even- 
ing song  of  the  birds  without,  where  thej  fluttered  amidst 
the  ilex  leaves  ;  and  the  tender  sound  struck  on  his  ear  m 
a  knife  strikes  upon  bare  quivering  nerves.  In  those  frail 
things,  born  for  a  summer^s  span,  which  could  be  crushed 
by  a  young  child's  feeble  grasp,  the  great  mystery  of  Life 
was  left;  and  here — here  his  band  bad  shattered  it  for- 
ever, A  lifetime  of  remorse  could  not  restore  what  be  had 
destroyed  and  trampled  out  in  the  brute  fury  of  one  crime 

That  sound  broke  his  stupor,  and  perchance  saved  him 
h-om  madncBB ;  his  chest  rose  and  fell  as  though  heaving 
against  bands  of  iron  j  the  blood  beat  and  surged  about 
tils  brain ;  the  iron  of  his  nature  broken  asunder,  yielded 
and  gave  way,  and  one  deep,  gasping  sob  quivered  in  the 
air  as  he  sank  forward,  calling  in  his  blind  agony  o a  the 
name  of  the  dead. 

There,  beside  the  man  whom  he  had  lov^d  and  roPT 
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dered,  they  found  him  wbenn  far  towards  tie  mghl^  tbej 
broke  open  tbe  barred  door — found  him  Ijing  seuseleBS, 

For  two  months  the  wise  men  who  gathered  about  hii 
bed,  because  be  had  gold  and  rank^  and  sought  to  drive 
away  the  fell  Enmenides  which  followed  a  fell  crime  with 
the  poor  miserable  herbs  and  poisons  that  their  pharratv 
€opoeia  taught  them,  held  bis  life  In  danger  and  called  his 
l»eril  bj  a  lengthy  name. 

More  briefly,  it  was  but  the  mad  heating  of  the  prisoned 
blood,  which  hot  and  surging  like  the  waves  of  a  sea, 
flooded  all  the  chambers  of  the  hraioj  already  filled  with 
distorted  thoughts  and  abhorred  sounds,  the  off-spring, 
not  of  the  phantasia  of  delirium,  but  worse — -of  tbe  memo* 
ries  of  guilt.  Wots©  j  for  the  madman  or  the  fever-stncken 
made  sane,  leaves  his  bed,  leaves  far  behind  him  al 
which  turned  it  into  hell ;  but  when  the  lurid ng  fire  in  his 
blood  had,  iiame-like,  of  itself  burned  down  into  exhans 
Lion  (or  as  the  wise  men  better  loved  to  phrase  it,  when 
"  they  hvkd  cured  him"),  with  him  arose  every  dread  shape 
that  had  made  nigbt  horrible  and  day  sickly  j  and  with 
bim  they  passed  ont  into  the  world,  aiad  mingled  with  the 
things  of  daily  life,  and  followed  him — denying  him  soli 
tude,  forbidding  him  rest  In  those  awful  hours  when  but 
one  of  two  issues  had  seemed  inevitable  for  him — insanity 
or  death— 4/iu8e  bad  been  ever  before  bim  ;  the  Sorceress, 
with  the  wanton  glamour  of  ber  divine  loveliness,  whose 
kiss  seemed  ever  scorching  on  his  lips,  whose  laugh  seemed 
ever  mocking  on  bis  ear;  and  tbe  Dead  whom  he  had 
slaughtered  at  her  bidding,  whose  dying  sigh  quivered  for- 
ever on  tbe  air,  and  whose  face,  with  the  eyes  wide  open 
to  the  light,  with  their  last  look  of  wild  appealing  pain, 
forever  was  before  bim* 

When  he  arose  and  went  forth  among  men,  with  what 
seemed  to  tbe  world,  which  had  thrilled  with  the  horror 
of  his  story,  an  unaltered  bearing,  an  unnatural  negligence 
and  calm,  these  were  with  bira  still — spectres  of  the  Pas- 
sion which  had  betrayed  him,  of  the  Crime  with  which  bie 
soul  was  stained.  Before  the  tribunal  of  God,  in  the  bor- 
roTS  of  night  and  solitude,  when  none  were  by  to  stand 
betwixt  him  and  the  sin  which  made  his  conscience  its 
own  hell,  betwixt  him  and  the  desire  which  rioted  sttli  for 
tbip^onmn's  lost  loveliness,  though,  swift  as  naphrta  leap* 
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to  6am€,  bis  mad  lo^e  had  cbanpr^d  to  hatred,  bis  cHas 

tisement  grew  more  ghastlj  witb  every  day  "I'bkb  dawned, 
mtb  every  hour  that  paeseth.  It  was  even  as  tbe  chastise- 
ment  of  Orestes,  followed  by  tbose  dread  sbapes  wbich 
tracked  bim  lb  rough  hii  doom,  and  lay  beside  him  even 
on  the  threshold  of  tbe  altar  of  God,  watching  him  while 
be  slept,  so  that  his  sleep  was  peaceless ;  while  he  waked, 
BO  that  bis  day  was  joyless  ;  while  be  prayed,  bo  that  hit 
prayer  w^as  frultlese — those  Eumenides  which  are  bat  type 
and  figure  of  the  Passions. 

There  are  natarea  which  in  their  angnish  seek  tbe 
fellowahip  of  their  kind^  as  a  wounded  deer  will  seek  his 
herd  J  there  are  others  which  shun  it,  as  the  stricken  eafle 
soars  aloft  to  die  alone,  howsoever  tbe  blood  be  dropping 
from  his  broken  wings,  Strathmore's  nature,  proud,  tenar 
clous,  uDyielding  as  iron,  was  the  last  Pitiless  himself, 
he  abhorred  pity,  and  if  he  yielded  little  mercy  to  misery, 
he  asked  none  for  his  own.  Therefore  the  world,  when 
be  rose  from  his  bed  and  entered  it  once  more,  marvelled 
at  his  beartlessnCKs,  and  deemed  him  unchanged,  na- 
touched  I  So  the  world,  great  liar  though  it  lie,  is  often- 
times deceived  I  Unchanged  I—if  the  iron  that  has  passed 
tbrongh  the  fire  be  unchanged  after  the  furnace  which  has 
molten  it  in  Its  scorch  till  it  bent  like  a  river  reed,  be  un- 
ehangedj  then  was  he  so ;  not  else.  All  that  was  evil  in 
hitu  had  leapt  up  like  a  lion  from  his  lair,  and  now  could 
never  more  be  dragged  to  sleep  j  all  of  softness  which  bia 
guilty  love  had  lent  his  nature  had  been  swept  aside  in 
the  whirlwind,  and  its  pitiless  strength  had  centred  in  but 
one  purpose,  one  desire,  one  craving:  that  of  vengeance. 
For  his  character  was  one  of  those  in  which  cruelty  la 
twin-born  with  suffering,  and  which,  having  tasted  of 
crime  as  tbe  tiger  of  blood,  seeks  more,  and  bloip  out  sin  by 
sin.  His  curse  bad  been  born  of  his  vengeance  ;  ret  but 
to  crush  out  his  agony  he  craved  vengeance  yet  again. 
For  this  man,  who  had  held  himself  his  own  god  to  mould 
bts  deatiny  at  will,  who  had  deemed  he  ruled  his  desires 
ander  iron  curb^  and  who  had  looked  on  in  cold  disdain 
while  others  suffered  or  rejoiced,  indifferent  to  joy  as  he 
was  steeled  to  pain,  endured  tortures  such  as  weaker, 
gentler  natures  never  know — let  them  thank  Heaven  for 
their  exemption!     Howeyer  guilty  ana  born  wholly  of  the 
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HenBes  his  love  bad  been,  be  had  worshipped  the  A^onifiti 
who  had  betrayed  him ;  the  verv  air  she  breathed  had  been 
gacred  to  hira ;  he  had  been  jealous  of  the  very  winds 
that  played  amidst  her  bair,  and  be  would  have  staked 
his  life  upon  her  love,  even  as  he  did  stake  his  honor  and 
his  peace,  Wbat  marvel  that  now  *'the  hate  wherewitb 
he  hated  her  was  yet  greater  than  the  love  wherewith  he 
had  loved  her  ?'*  For  her  hand  had  burled  him  into  an 
abysg  of  guilt ;  her  kiss  had  breathed  upon  his  lips  a  curse 
that  must  forever  lie  there;  her  tempting  had  allured  and 
betrajed  him  into  en  mo,  which  however  the  law  and  the 
world  freed  him  from  all  guilt,  marked  him  out  forever  in 
bis  own  sight  and  in  the  sight  of  God  —  a  murderer. 

And  go  whither  be  would  his  carse  pursued  him.  In 
the  watches  of  night  it  awakened  him,  and  he  cried  out 
in  its  agony  with  the  cold  sweat  dank  upon  his  brow.  In 
the  chill  dawn  it  uprose  with  him,  till  the  light  of  day 
looked  hideous,  and  made  him  turn  from  it  ag  from  the 
gaze  of  an  accusing  angel.  Passing  the  opeo  doors  of 
rhnrcb  or  cathedral  it  pursued  him^  for  the  hot  sun  seemed 
Btteaxning  down  upon  the  written  Law  which  guards  slie 
sanctity  of  life^  and  forbids  its  golden  cord  to  be  cut 
asunder  by  the  band  of  man.  Amidst  the  peopled  world 
it  haunted  him,  till  the  purple  wine  in  his  glass  looked  red 
with  bloody  and  through  the  riotous  laughter  of  brilliant 
revel,  he  heard  ever  in  his  ear  the  piteous  shiver  of  one  dying 
sfgb.  In  the  gay  glare  of  gaslight,  or  in  the  gray  shadows 
of  the  twilight,  in  the  rush  of  crowds  or  in  the  stillness 
of  hie  chamber,  he  saw  the  face  of  the  dead  j  he  saw  the 
Bhndder  of  the  labored  breath,  the  anguish  of  the  death- 
spasm,  the  life-blood  winding  slowly,  slowly,  in  its  darl 
and  slimy  trail  amidst  the  grasses,  and  soaking  the  fair 
and  trailing  hair.  Like  unto  Cam's  had  been  his  erimej 
like  unto  Cain*3  was  now  his  chastisement.  And  the 
brand  burned  not  the  less,  but  the  more,  upon  his  siul 
becAUSt:  H  W&&  not  written  on  hifi  brow  for  men  to  read 
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It  w&b  a  damp,  yellow  antumn  mgh%  with  tbe  melftncholy 
ilgbiog  of  wLnda  through  the  dcDse  Dniidic  woo<3b,  and 
white  vapors  rising  from  the  mereB  and  estaaries  to  sweep 
chilly  across  the  sward.  A  profound  silence  reignod  over 
White  Ladies — a  silence  in  which  the  "calling  of  the  sea'* 
could  be  heard  from  afar  off,  where  the  Western  Ocean 
washed  its  time-worn  reefs,  and  each  faU  of  the  yet  green 
leaves  trembled  audibly  through  the  stillness.  And  iu 
this  silence^  profound  as  that  of  mountain  solitudes^  save 
for  tbe  moaning  murmur  of  the  restless  seas  and  the  weary 
lulling  of  tbe  winds  as  they  swept  through  the  pathless 
forests,  a  man  on  foot  and  alone  took  bia  way  through  tbe 
woods  on  an  errand  that  it  is  rarely  given  to  mortals  to 
fulfil;  he  went  to  atone  to  the  Living  for  a  wrong  to  the 
Dead.     Pool  I 

We  can  destroy,  but  we  cannot  restore ;  and  tbe  soul 
may  labor  futilely  through  tbe  length  of  weary  years  to 
upbuild,  what  one  brief  hour  of  its  passions  has  sufficed 
to  shatter  into  dust  Sin  ever  comes  obedient  to  man's 
bidding;  Expiation^  fugitive  and  fleeting,  mocking  him, 
eludes  his  grasp. 

He  walked  through  the  gloom  of  the  descending  night, 
with  the  pale  skies  above  bim,  and  in  bis  hand  tbe  dead 
man's  letter.  It  seemed  to  him  that  that  which  he  must 
say  to  tbe  one  whom  be  had  widowed  in  her  youth  would 
be  better  said  beneath  the  shroud  of  nigbt  than  in  tb<) 
garish  day.  He  went  on  alone,  wliile  at  intervals  i 
ivater-bird  started  at  bis  step,  and  the  boot  of  an  ow) 
pierced  the  silence  j  went  on  till  be  reached  the  dwelling 
to  which  they  had  directed  him,  where  it  stood  shut  awaj 
by  forest  trees  from  the  lonely  road.  No  liviag  thing  wae 
near;  tbe  faint  hark  of  a  dog  baying  in  the  distance  the 
only  sound  which  broke  upon  tbe  night,  while  tbe  moon 
fibone  fitfully  on  the  dark  rustic  porch  and  tbe  lozenge- 
thaped  panes  of  the  casements.     The  door  waft  sligbtlj 
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^peUj  and  since  no  one  answered  to  Ms  summuns,  h« 
thriiBt  it  farther  back  and  entered;  the  house  seemed 
empty.  There  was  no  light  save  that  of  the  moon's  rays  aa 
they  strayed  in,  and  of  a  dim  lamp  barnino^  abo^e  the  stair- 
case; the  rooms  on  either  side  the  entrance  were  deserted^ 
though  they  bore  the  trace  of  recent  occupancy,  and  in  one, 
ft8  the  moonbeams  fell  upon  it,  he  saw  the  outline  of  an 
easel,  aud  the  white  pages  of  a  book  open  upon  a  music- 
%tand-  The  house  appeared  forsaken,  and  he  w^nt  slowly 
anward  up  the  ptairs,  guided  by  the  little  oiMamp  that 
ewuDg  there,  and  bending  his  head  to  avoid  the  beams  of 
the  low  ceiling.  In  a  chamber  to  his  left,  as  he  mounted 
the  staircase,  he  saw  the  glimmer  of  a  light,  and  followed 
it;  he  thought  he  had  mistaken  the  dwclILDg,  and  here 
might  find  some  who  would  direct  him  aright,  for  he  knew 
but  little  of  the  by-roads  and  homesteads  about  He 
paused  on  the  threshold  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  struck 
lightly  on  the  panels  of  the  door,  it  was  opened  by  a 
woman,  who  looked  up  at  him  alarmed  and  curious  at  the 
first  moment,  then  dropped  him  a  lowly  reverence  as  she 
recognized  the  lord  of  the  manor, 

Strathmore  uncovered  his  head  and  slightly  advanced. 

"  I  am  Lord  Cecil  Strathmore.    Can  I  see  your  mistress  ?*' 

She  hesitated,  and  looked  uncertain. 

'*  I  suppose  BO^  my  lord — if  so  he  aa  yoo  wish -" 

*'  I  desire  to  see  her  now," 

The  woman  noticed  that  his  voice  was  hoarse,  Beeming 
to  tremble  slightly,  and,  in  obedience  rather  to  that  sign 
than  to  his  desire  or  his  rank,  fell  back  to  let  him  pass  into 
the  room. 

Will  you  walk  hither,  then,  if  you  please,  my  lord  f" 

"  Here  ?" 

He  followed  her,  wondering  at  the  place  chosen,  into 
the  dimly  lit  bedchamber,  that  to  him  looked  as  deserted 
m  the  rest  of  the  dwelling.  The  woman  preceded  him^ 
herself  strangely  silent  and  subdued,  and  drawing  aside 
the  muslin  curtains  of  abed  which  stood,  in  foreign  mode,  in 
in  alcove,  motioned  him  thither,  without  a  'vord,  to  her  side 

At  the  gesture  he  paused  involuntarily 

*- Good  God  I  is  she  ill  r 

The  servant  locked  at  hiin  Buiprised,  and  her  voice  eaDlt 
ba  a  wli  iipei 
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**  111  ?  I  thougbt  your  lordBhlp  knew  she  died  at  dawn 
to4ay  ?" 

*Dead  !  '* 

The  word  rattled  in  his  throat,  he  stagj^ered  back  against 
the  wall,  and  leaned  there,  his  face  covered,  bis  hreath 
thick  and  labored  j  aDolher  life  lay  heavy  on  his  soul  1 

"  A  few  weeks  ago,  my  lord,"  went  on  the  woman,  while 
her  voice  faltered  and  grew  thick  with  tears,  ^^  a  letter  came 
from  Paris — leastways,  it  was  that  post-mark — ^with  a 
strange  writing  on  the  envelope,  and  inside  of  it  another 
letter  from  Major  Erroll.  Mademoiselle  Lncille  read  the 
note  from  my  master  first,  and  as  she  read  her  face  f^rew 
Beared  and  awful,  with  a  piteous  look  in  her  "eyes,  like  a 
lamb's  they're  leadioj^  to  elaugbten  She  seized  the  letter 
it  had  come  in,  and  her  eyes  bad  scarce  fell  on  it  before 
she  gave  a  cry  like  a  death-cry,  my  lord^  and  sunk  down, 
all  cold  and  senseless  and  crouched  together." 

The  woman's  voice  stopped  with  a  low  gasping  sob : 
^*  We  did  all  we  conld,  my  lord — indeed  we  did  ;  but  the 
minute  the  dodor  see  her,  be  said  as  there  was  no  hope  , 
that  a  sudden  shock  had  shattered  her  brain,  and  that  the 
cruellest  thing  to  wish  for  her  was  life.  Oh,  my  lord  1  and 
so  young  as  she  was!  She  never  knew  any  one  of  us 
again,  not  tvea  the  child,  but  lay  there,  weeks  through, 
with  no  sense  or  sight  in  her  beautiful  eyes.  She  sank 
slowly  of  sheer  exhaustion,  fading  off  like  a  flower.  And, 
at  length,  at  sunrise  this  morning  she  died.  T  suppose 
your  lordship  will  know  what  has  chanced  to  my  master  f 
His  letter  that  she  held  clenched  in  her  hand,  the  doctoi 
took  and  locked  up  with  other  papers,  hut  that  in  the 
strange  handwriting  was  left,  and  I  made  bold  to  read  It, 
It  came  from  a  gentleman,  who  wrote  that  Major  Errol! 
had  been  ^hot  in  some  duel  at  Paris,  and  had  bade  him  as 
wrote  it  to  enclose  that  letter  to  Mademoiselle  de  Yocqsal 
if  he  fell.  1  know  nothing  else,  my  lord ;  I  only  know  that 
the  news  killed  my  mistress." 

She  ceased;  and  each  of  her  homely  words  struck  like 
steel  to  the  heart  of  her  hearer,  staining  his  soul  with  the 
guilt  of  two  lives  blotted  out  by  his  hand  from  the  livinpr, 
DeaI>I  Had  he  known  her  and  lovod  her  well,  the  word 
tiOnld  scarce  have  echoed  more  hideously  in  bis  ears  than 
now,  when  it  met  him  on  the  threshc  Id  mocking:  the  aton^ 
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ment  that  be  came  to  offer,  and  striking  paral jxed  and 
powerless  the  soul  which  in  its  presumption  had  thought 
to  strike  the  balance  with  its  sin,  and  cover  crim^  by  coet- 
legs  espiation.  Dbajj  I  He  leaned  against  the  wall^  with 
hie  head  bowed  in  silence  \  the  direst  agonj  that  raeki 
men  in  their  hours  of  bereaveeoent  was  mere j  to  this  man 'a 
remorse. 

Then  he  raised  hia  bead  slowly  and  moved  towards  thu 
couch,  whilst  the  woman  turned  away  so  that  she  did  not 
look  upon  his  face ;  she,  w^ho  had  only  heard  of  his  close 
friendship  with  the  dead  man,  thought  he  wub  moved  by 
grief  at  his  friend *s  loss,  and  his  rank  made  his  sorrow 
sacred  and  unapproachable  in  her  eyes.  He  drew  near 
the  bed,  impelled  by  some  resistless  impulse  to  look  on  the 
work  he  bad  wrought,  urged  by  that  strange  self-chastise- 
ment which  forces  as  to  drink  to  the  uttermost  dregs  from 
the  cup  of  retribution.  The  pale  lamp-light  fell  on  the 
white  and  delicate  couch,  fit  bier  and  pall  for  the  irArly 
youth  thus  early  smitten  to  the  tomb,  and  on  the  bed  she 
lay-^dead  in  the  opening  summer  of  her  life— dead  like  a 
lily  rudely  broken  in  its  bloom.  The  love  faithful  in  life 
w^as faithful  unto  death;  she  had  gone  to  rejoin  her  husband. 

The  lifeless  form  lay  there  in  its  ethereal  and  solemn  lovn- 
linesB,  her  hands  tightly  folded  on  her  breast,  her  eyes 
closed  as  though  in  slumber,  bearing  no  sign  of  the  J>e- 
etroyer^s  hand,  save  in  the  hue  that  blanched  the  lips,  on 
which,  even  now,  a  sigh  seemed  set,  a  voiceless  prayer 
suspended.  And  in  strange  contrast  with  her  mothcr'g 
mournful  and  motionless  repose,  her  head  pillowed  on  the 
heart  that  had  no  throb  for  her,  her  brow  resting  on  the 
itrm  that  gave  her  no  embrace,  her  breath  leaving  its  frest 
warmth  on  the  Ijps  that  answered  her  by  no  caress,  lay  a 
young  child  sleeping.  Life  in  its  earliest  bud,  side-by-side 
with  Life  stricken  in  its  fullest  bloom  I  the  light  golden  locki 
commingling  with  the  dark  unbound  waves  of  her  mother's 
hair,  the  flushed  cheek,  with  its  rose-leaf  hue,  lying  against 
the  one  now  colorless  and  cold,  the  soft  and  dreamless  sleep 
tff  childhood  beside  the  chill  and  hopeless  =lnmber  of  the 
tomb. 

"  The  child  would  not  leave  ber,  my  lord,"  whispered 
the  woman  :  ''She  sobbed  herself  to  sleep  there  trying  ta 
Wftkeo  her  mother,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  U  stir  her 
22*  H 
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Pour  orphan!  she  is  but  an  lofant:;  on! j  two  years  oM, 
iiDd  a  loTf^-cbild  I     What  will  become  of  her?" 

**  Her  fature  shall  be  niy  care." 

HiB  voice  floonded  dull  and  hoarse  in  his  own  ear  as  he 
answered  the  brief  words;  standing  there,  the  hideoni 
mockery  of  the  atonement  he  bad  come  to  offer  s^eemed  to 
ense  and  jibe  and  glibber  Id  his  face  before  the  holy  hnsh 
of  death,  and  the  hand  of  God  seemed  stretched  to  sever 
him  from  those  whom  he  had  slain,  and  bid  him  stand 
aloof,  fllone  on  earth,  with  no  companion  save  his  crime. 

He  was  too  late  I     Too  late  ! 

The  words  seemed  wailing^  throngh  the  air — the  eternal 
reqniem  of  every  sin  ;  and  as  he  stood  there,  with  his  head 
bowed  in  the  faint  lamp-light  of  the  chamber  of  death,  the 
yonng  ehild^  waking  from  her  sleep^  stirred  as  trom  some 
joyons  dream,  and  pushed  her  fair  hair  from  her  eyes,  and 
langhed  up  Tn  innocence  and  gladness  in  his  face.  With 
an  involuntary  gesture  he  spurned  her  from  him  as  though 
some  accursed  thing  bad  crossed  his  visiou^her  lips  wore 
her  father's  smile. 

Stricken  by  that  look  as  by  the  sword  of  an  avenging 
angel,  he  turned  and  went  otit  into  the  silent  night ;  and 
in  his  ear  the  eenseless  moaning  of  the  distant  seas  and 
the  weary  cry  of  the  winds,  wandering  and  without  reit, 
followed  in  his  path  with  one  eternal  wail — "Too  lat^l 
too  late  I'' 


CHAPTEK  XXTTIL 


'GOOD  AND  IVII  AS  TWO  TWINS  OLUAVtKQ  TOGETHHK." 


"Tot:  drink  the  bitterneBS  of  Remorse?  Tasle  tb« 
tweetness  of  Revenge." 

These  words  stole  softly  to  his  ear  in  the  stillness  as  he 
paced  down  the  ruined  cloisters  of  the  Abbey,  breaking 
In  on  the  far-off  lulling  of  the  seas  and  the  hoot  of  \he 
night-birds  near.  They  pierced  so  strangely  to  the  secret 
of  his  thoughts,  broke  in  so  suddenly  on  the  solitade,  in 
whith.  no  living  thing  was  near  him,  that  be  started  and 
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looked  up  with,  for  one  instant,  what  in  a  weake?  ii^n  naight 
have  been  akin  to  superstition.  The  fitful  moonlight^ 
slaoting  graylj  in  through  the  low  poioted  arches,  lejl 
across  the  figure  of  a  woman  leaniug  agaiast  the  raos&' 
grown  pillar  of  the  cloister  side  ;  aod  in  the  drebs,  woru 
something  as  Arabs  wear  their  garments,  with  the  vivid 
colors  which  marked  her  tribe,  and  in  the  pro  feu  nd  meiaii' 
choly  of  the  Sclavonian  features,  he  recognized  the  Bohe^ 
mi  an,  Redempta,  who  thua  crossed  his  path  for  the  third 
tiaie  like  some  fixed  recurrent  fate. 

His  steps  were  iQ voluntarily  arrested,  and  he  paused, 
looking  at  her  in  the  moonlight,  whilst  ber  gaze  steadily 
met  his,  without  boldness  yet  without  fear,  with  something 
compassionate  in  its  mournful  fixity;  and  as  sbe  moved 
for  ward,  where  a  brighter  streak  of  the  moon*9  rays  fell, 
ho  saw  that  the  olive  bronze  of  her  cheek  had  paled,  and 
that  her  deei>-set  eyes  were  alit  with  a  luminous  gleam  : 

"Weill"  she  said,  slowly,  ** does  the  kiss  burn  like 
poison  now?  Was  sin  born  of  the  love,  and  a  crime  of 
the  sin,  and  a  bitter  cufbo  of  the  crime?  Were  the  words 
of  Redempta  right?" 

He  flung  her  out  of  his  path  with  unconscious  violence  j 
the  passiona  that  were  at  work  within  him  made  this 
mocking  travesty  of  them  seem  scarce  so  much  insult 
as  jibe : 

I     "Out   of  my   way,   woman  —  devil  —  whichever  you 
'wro!" 

"More  devil  than  woman,  for,  like  you,  I  hale  I " 

The  answer  came  slowly  and  bitterly  from  her  lips  with 
menacing  meaning  \  the  ferocity  of  his  grasp  and  his  worda 
fieemed  to  have  swept  unnoticed  over  her,  and  to  havi- 
Btirred  her  no  more  than  the  sweep  of  the  forest  wind  past 
her  cheek.  Her  intonation  caught  his  ear,  and  he  turned 
and  looked  more  closely  at  her  features,  on  which  were 
written  the  dark  passions  of  the  Sclavonic  character,  masked 
by  that  melancholy  composure  natural  to  the  Eastern  blood 
which  mingled  in  her  veins.  He  saw  that  this  woman^s 
words  were  not  the  offspring  of  charlatanr}'*,  if  they  might 
be  those  of  a  maniac's  wanderings,  and  he  pauseil,  in- 
Btinctively  drawn  by  the  fate  which  seemed  to  have  inter- 
woven her  knowledge  and  her  actions  with  his  own.  Of 
tfaftt  moment's  pause  she  seized  advantage,  and  leaned 
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bteathmore;  or. 


towards  fcim,  changing  her  slow  and  imperfect  Baglish  iw 
her  own  awift,  mellow  Czescben 

"  Listen  I  Yoa  are  an  English  noble,  rich  aed  full  of 
power — I  a  wandering  Czec,  whom  youir  laws  call  a  tramp 
and  your  scorn  calls  a  vagrant,  and  jet— yet — listen !  l^ 
the  daughter  of  Phara,  the  gipsj,  can  gi?e  you  what  your 
wealth  cannot  buy  nor  your  power  command.  I  can  givt 
you  your  vengeance  1 " 

By  the  faint  yellow  light  she  saw  in  bis  eyes  rise  th« 
fiteel-like  glitter  of  his  dangerous  wrath  as  he  thrust  hsr 
back: 

*^  Toe  are  mad,  or  an  impostor  1  Let  me  pass,  woman ! 
T  am  in  no  mood  for  fooling  1  '* 

A  smile  bitter  as  his  own  crossed  her  face,  and  she  did 
net  move  from  his  path  ;  | 

"Am  I  ?  Look  in  my  face  and  see  I  Listen  first,  my 
lord,  ere  you  judge  \  If  the  words  of  Redempta  were 
error  that  she  spoke  to  you  long'  ago  in  Bohemia,  then  say 
she  speaks  falselj  nowj  if  you  did  not  find,  as  she  foretold 
to  you  a  brief  while  smce  in  Prance,  that  your  love, 
changed  to  hatred,  will  know  no  rest  for  its  throes  till  it 
is  slaked  in  revenge,  then  believe  that  she  lies  to  you  now. 
But  if  you  found  these  things  true,  then  judge  her  by 
them  J  as  true  is  her  hatred  for  ber  Whom  you  bate,  as 
sure  is  ber  power  to  point  you  your  vengeance.  Sayl 
were  they  truth  or  error?     Say  I  " 

She  waited  for  his  answer,  and  he  was  silent,  where  she 
stood  fronting  him  in  the  dim  moouligbt  of  the  ruined 
cloister ;  a  bitter  wrath  was  in  his  eyes,  a  haughty  menace 
on  bis  lips,  but  the  melodious  appealing  voice  of  the 
Bohemian  carried  its  own  conviction,  and  in  a  measure 
disarmed  his  anger  j  her  words  struck  too  closely  home  to 
the  curse  he  bore  within  him  to  bo  heard  idly  or  with 
scorn,  and  the  soul  of  this  man,  in  whom  much  that  was 
great  commingled  with  dark  and  evil  crimes,  was  too  in- 
Btinctively  true  to  itself  and  to  others  to  euliy  itself  by  a 
He  even  to  a  beggar.  She  saw  the  advantage  gained,  and 
pursued  it,  her  voice  growing  swifter,  and  sunk  to  a 
whimper,  whilst  the  untutored  poetry  of  her  natural  speecfl 
lent  dignity,  almost  solemnity,  to  the  Bohemian  tougue  m 
which  she  spoke : 

"  They  were  truth !  and  you  have  known  tnetr  bitt^mwa 
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LmteOj  tten!  I  have  followed  you  here  to  your  own 
eountry  to  be  heard,  for  what  you  irainly  seek  I  can  point 
out,  what  I  vainly  crave  you  can  work.  Listen  1  Th« 
worm  burrows  where  the  tiger  cannot  reach ;  the  tiger  tears 
and  rends  to  death  where  the  worm  would  be  trampled 
and  crushed  under  foot ;  let  them  both  work  together  I 
Will  you  hold  your  revenge  in  your  own  grai^^pj  to  let  its 
blow  fall,  slowly,  surely,  sharply,  at  what  hour  you  will  ? 
Will  you  s^hatter  the  jewels  from  her  breast,  the  smile  from 
her  lips,  the  laughter  from  her  eyes,  the  world  from  her 
feet?  Will  you  hold  her  fate  in  your  grip,  meting  it  out 
at  your  will,  crushing  all  that  wanton  loveliness  which  hae 
betrayed  you,  as  you  might  crush  this  velvet-puinted  moth 
in  your  hand  ?  If  you  will,  then,  my  lord,  listen  to  the 
words  of  Redempta,  who,  though  anhungered  and  athirst, 
a  wanderer  on  the  earth,  without  home  or  people,  poor, 
and  stricken,  and  desolate,  will  ask  no  reward  of  you  save 
one — one  1  to  see  her  suffer  /  " 

Her  voice  sank  lower  and  lower,  stealing  out  in  the 
hushed  night  with  a  terrible  and  ghastly  meaning^  her 
hand  clenched  unconsciously  upon  his  arm,  her  eyes 
gleamed  with  a  lurid,  thirsty  light,  and  the  immutable 
and  melancholy  calm  that  veiled  her  features^  as  it  veils 
the  faces  of  the  Easterns  beneath  the  throes  of  strong 
emotion,  only  lent  but  a  more  deadly  strength  to  the  last 
words  than  the  wildest  curse  of  passion  could  have^carried 
with  them.  To  doubt  her  was  no  longer  possible  ;  and  he 
answered  her  nothing  where  tbey  stood  in  the  sickly 
autumn  moonlight,  the  air  around  them  filled  with  th*- 
faint  and  mournful  soughing  of  the  sea,  and  the  lull  of  the 
winds  among  the  cloisters  of  the  dead  Dominicans.  "To 
see  her  suffer  /  '^ 

It  was  the  lust  of  his  own  soul — this  merciless  and 
brutal  louging  to  draw  within  his  grasp  the  vile  and 
lovely  thing  who  had  been  his  madness  and  his  curse,  and 
watch  his  vengeance  work,  and  fester,  and  eat  its  way 
into  her  very  soul,  whilst  he  stood  calmly  by,  as  men  in 
ancient  days  stood  to  watch  the  lovely  limbs  of  women 
stretched  and  broken  on  the  rack,  i'or  Strathmore,  who 
had  been  born  pitiless,  had  now  become  cruel. 

The  Bohemian  was  silent  also;  she  seemed  to  have  losi 
all  memory  of  his  presence  or  her  errand;  and  when  abd 
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oatb.  She  never  saw  me  save  once^  when  she  bade  ter 
hireliDg  strike  me  out  of  her  path  like  a  clog ;  yet  I  never 
let  her  escape  me,  but  followed  ever  in  her  shadow,  as  her 
doom  Bbould  follow  a  murderess.  Oftentimes  ray  errand 
seemed  hopeless,  and  I  said  in  my  heart,  *  Fool  I  can  the 
field-lark  cope  with  the  falcon  ?  can  the  emmet  destroy  the 
gazelle ?™how  then  canst  thou  reach  her?'  Yet  ever 
ajrain  I  took  patience  and  courage,  since  ever  in  my  ear 
hiB  voice  seemed  crying  'Revenge!  revenge T  and  when 
my  sod  fainted  because  of  the  weariness  of  its  travail,  I 
thought  of  him  as  I  had  beheld  him^  driven  to  his  death 
by  her,  with  his  beautiful  face  shattered  and  ghastly,  and 
ba  bed  in  its  blood!  Then  I  gathered  my  strength  afresh, 
and  afresh  pursued  her,  blindly,  but  yet  in  seenrtty,  for  I 
belieTed  that  the  hour  would  come  when  the  God  of  Ten- 
geance  at  length  would  deliver  her  into  my  band  And 
lo  I  the  hour  at  last  is  here.  Yet,  now  that  I  have  the 
knowledge,  my  powe'  is  too  weak  to  turn  it  against  her. 
I,  |)Oor  and  lowly,  and  whose  voice  would  never  be  heard, 
cannot  use  what  I  have  found.  But  you,  English  lord, 
can  do  with  it  what  you  will.  I,  the  Vagrant,  and  you,  the 
If  obi  e,  both  hate;  let  the  great  take  the  key  to  his  ven- 
geance from  the  obscure.  The  worm  has  burrowed,  let 
the  tiger  rend  I" 

Her  voice  ceased,  and  there  was  silence  again  between 
tbem,  whilst  the  wiiids  swept  with  hollow  echo  through 
tbe  arched  cloisters  where  they  stood,  these  strange  com- 
panions thus  strangely  drawn  together,  with  the  great 
chasm  of  social  difftirence  yawning  between  them,  only 
bridged  by  the  community  of  hatred,  which,  like  tbe  com* 
munity  of  love,  binds  together  those  who  are  farthest 
asunder.  He  bad  heard  her  througbout  without  interTup- 
tlott,  and  as  the  moonlight  fell  about  him  she  saw  the 
varied  passions  that  swept  across  his  face,  and  the  tiger 
glare  darkening  his  eyes.  As  dried  wood  ready  for  the 
burning  leaps  up  to  the  touch  of  flame,  so  the  lust  of 
revenge  which  was  within  him  leapt  up  to  the  woman ^a 
words,  "  To  see  her  auffer  /"  He,  too,  was  athirst  for  it 
All  that  was  evil  and  merciless  latent  in  his  nature — and 
theic  was  very  much — had  fastened  on  one  desire  \  to 
wreak  the  fullness  of  some  hideous  revenge  where  he  had 
bliadiy  doted.      And  he  stood  c^^-w  silent,  while  mmj 
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tL  ttgnie  coursed  tbrough  his  br&in,  larrse  of  evil  which 

th»  liotoed  of  remorse  was  swiftly  nourishing  to  deeds. 

m.  proibund  and  rapid  reader  of  human  cba racier  a&d 
motive,  tnis  worn  an  *s  soul  was  bare  before  hiui  as  a  book, 
and  in  it  he  read — truth.  Her  history  brought  back  to 
him  that  which  had  once  bten  told  him  at  Vernon  ^eaux 
of  Marc  Lennartaon's  death  and  of  its  caui^e,  a«d  he  saw 
that  the  heart  of  the  Bobemlan,  untamed  and  untutored^ 
knowing  no  god  but  its  !ove,  and  no  Leaven  but  its  hate, 
would  make  no  erring  flight  to  the  quarry  of  its  vengeance. 
He  saw  that  this  woman  held,  or  believed  she  held,  the 
key  to  the  redemption  of  her  oath  j  and  he  saw  that,  weak 
with  her  sex^s  tenderness,  yet  thereby  strong  as  her  sex 
ever  is,  ignorant,  malleable  as  was  in  his  guidance,  yet 
with  the  tenacity  of  an  Indian  in  tracking  the  trail  she 
followed,  she  would  be  his  tool  to  work  as  he  wodd. 

For  one  moment  be  paused ;  the  pride  of  rank  and  of 
habitual  reserve,  rather,  perch ance^  than  any  nobler  prin- 
eiple,  shrmking  from  association  with  the  Gitina,  Tejeeting 
the  employment  of  one  thns  far  beneath  hini|  loathing  his 
instrument  because  he  must  make  it  even  with  himself  if 
he  once  stooped  to  use  It,  That  moment  passed ;  then  he 
motioned  her  toward  him : 

''I  will  hear  you  ;  follow  me," 

And  she  followed  him  iu  sileaee  down  the  cloister  as  he 
went  onwards  to  the  entrance  of  the  Jiobey  which  stood 
out,  a  grey,  sombre,  stately  pile,  in  the  mot/alight  that  was 
shining  white  upon  it's  delicate  fretwork  ttud  its  pointed 
windows,  and  leaving  deep  in  shadow  itb  masses  of  Nor* 
man  stone  and  battled  wall,  shrouded  in  t^eir  vast  elm- 
forests. 

An  hour  after wardi*  the  dark  figure  of  tlitf  Bohemian 
moved  swiftly  and  silently  across  the  part  of  Whito 
Ladies,  taking  the  road  which  led  out  to  the  lUiie  hamlet 
beyond  the  gates,  and  at  the  window  of  the  libiai-y  where 
bis  audience  bad  been  given  to  this  strange,  uufittiug 
guest,  istrathfflore  stood  leaning  out  to  catch  the  coolness 
of  the  autumn-night— fire  seemed  on  his  brain,  fire  in  his 
blood,  for  the  hatred  of  men  of  his  race  had  ever  out- 
weighed and  outstripped  the  sweetness  and  madness  of 
their  love :  and  as  a  sleuthhound  scents  the  trail  of  what 
be  would  hunt  downward  to  its  death,  so  he  now  saw 
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ahftdowed  out  before  him  the  sure  track  of  i  deadly 
vengeance. 

Here,  beneath  the  roof  of  the  Dominican  Abbej  whicb 
once  had  sheltered  both,  both  seemed  be&ide  bim  —  the 
troman  who  had  betrayed  him,  the  man  whom  be  bad 
iilaio.  The  sweat  of  a  great  horror  g^athered  thick  upon 
ais  brow,  flee  where  he  would  these  must  ever  pursue 
him,  wander  where  he  would,  forever  on  his  lips  must 
bnrn  the  aelicious  lie  of  her  guilty  kiss — forever  in  hia 
path  must  rise  the  spectre  of  that  death-agony  whicb  he 
had  ga^ed  on  with  a  smile.  For  Conscience  is  God !  and 
hide  us  where  we  will,  it  tracks  us  out,  and  we  must  look 
whither  it  bids,  we  must  listen  to  that  which  it  utters,  we 
must  behold  that  which  it  brings,  in  the  reeling  revel  as 
ia  the  silent  dawn,  in  the  dull  stupor  of  sleep  as  in  the 
rioto^js  din  of  orgies^ — from  its  pursuit  there  is  no  escape, 
from  its  tribunal  there  is  no  appeal. 

And  where  he  stood,  while  through  the  sileace  there 
seemed  to  echo  the  mocking  music  of  Marion  Tavasoor'a 
sweet,  accursed  laugh,  and  down  the  hash  of  night  there 
seemed  to  tremble  the  dying  sigh  of  bim  whom  he  bad 
murdered  at  her  bidding  j  good  and  evil  strove  together 
in  his  soul ;  the  remorse  that  should  have  purified  like  fire^ 
and  the  hatred  whicb,  like  fire,  would  destroy. 

Atonement!  his  soul  hungered  for  it.  It  had  been 
shattered  from  his  hand  to*night;  yet,  later  on,  it  might 
be  wrested  back.  If  he  gathered,  by  his  will  and  by  bia 
wealth,  about  the  young  child  whom  he  had  orphaned,  all 
that  earth  can  know  of  gladness,  shelter,  riches,  tender- 
ness ;  if,  for  her  father's  sake  and  in  her  father^s  trust,  no 
made  her  future  cloudless  as  the  life  of  the  flower  which 
but  opens  to  the  light  to  rejoice  through  the  sunny  length 
of  a  fair  summer  day,  and  made  her  lips  only  speak  hia 
name  in  gratitude  and  blessing,  the  sin  might  be  atoned? 
He  bad  loved  the  man  whom  he  had  brutally  slain: 
through  the  young  life  given  by  the  dead,  should  e^^ia- 
tion  to  the  dead  be  wrought. 

Expiation  to  the  dead;  but  to  the  living  Vengeance 
The  lust  for  it  was  in  his  blood  as  strong  as  at  that  bout 
when  his  hand  had  been  upon  her  throat,  her  life  within 
his  grasp — and  the  power  of  vengeance  lay  now  within 
hlh  grip.    ^'  To  see  her  suffer^^ — suffer,  and  plead  for  mercy 
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Aud  be  denied}  even  as  she  had  denied  it,  and  find  h«! 
level iaees  of  no  arail  to  shield  her  from  the  doom  of  ai] 
UQerring  and  pitiless  fate  I  For  this  his  soul  was  athirst  \ 
to  its  purpose  hm  life  was  set;  he  saw  it  looming  through 
the  darknesB  of  the  future ;  the  pursuit  in  which  his  speed 
would  never  Blacken,  in  the  success  of  which  his  will  would 
never  relent. 

In  this  hour,  when  he  stood  alone  in  the  autumn  night, 
with  no  companion  save  the  distant  Idling  of  the  weary 
seas  ^  of  hia  remorse  was  begotten  his  atonement^  of  his 

■       hatred  hia  revenge. 
Twin-born,  must  not  one  strangle  the  other  in  the  birth  f 
Or,  twin-nurtured  unto  strength  and  life,  could  both  pros- 
per Bide  by  side  ? 

■  Foe  a  year  Strathmore  was  not  seen  in  Europe. 

(  Rumor,  which  must  ever  lie  rather  than  keep  silence^ 

babbled  now  and  again  remembrance  of  him  ]  he  had  been 

nr         seen  in  Luxor  ;  he  had  been  met  on  the  Amazon ,  or  the 

H      Ganges ;  he  had  been  heard  of  as  dwelling  at  Damascus^ 

H      and  studying  the  buried  learning  of  the  East ;  he  had  been 

H      slain  in  a  midnight  fray  with  dragomans  close  by  the 

^      Gates  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt — these  were  among  the  things 

that  rumor  babbled  of  him,  and  that  rumor  lied,  for  none 

^      were  true.     Those  who  koew  him  best  deemf^d  that  he 

H      ehnnned  the  world,  and  had  sought  solitude;  and  these 

^      also  erred :  for  Strathmore  was  of  a  nature  which  masked 

anguish  with  an  iron  strength  and  an  impassive  calm,  and 

to  which  the  artificial  atmosphere,  the  feverish  crowds,  the 

profound  ambitions  of  the  great  world,  were  the  neceasitiea 

of  existence  j  of  the  air  of  the  mountain  and  the  valley  he 

had  ever  wearied;  his   breath  was  the  breath  of  cities. 

Whatever  of  returning  peace  the  eternal  calm  of  mountaina 

and  the  freshness  of  trackless  forests  may  lend  to  the  man 
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whom  the  world  has  wronged,  they  have  aone  for  the  man 
Belf-doomed  by  a  self-chosen  guilt.  And  now  solitude  wa§ 
abhorrent  to  him — to  be  alone  \¥lth  Nature,  man  must  be 
at  peace  with  himself.  Solitude  I  while  over  the  still, 
gtarlit,  pathless  ocean,  in  the  bush  of  night,  there  seemed 
to  steal  the  quiver  of  that  dying  sigh  I  Solitude!  while 
the  crimson  glare  of  the  desert  sunlight  streaming  from 
the  braaen  skies  seemed  reddened  with  the  hlood  that  h« 
had  shed  I  Solitude  1  while  ia  the  fairest  fall  of  the  tropic 
night  there  seemed  to  look  into  his  those  dying  eyes,  with 
their  look  of  blind,  heseechiog  pain  I  Bis  solitude  was 
belli 

Yet  for  a  year  he  was  absent  from  Europe,  and  though 
many  babbled  of  him  none  truly  saw  him^  or  knew  whither 
he  had  gone.  He  was  absent  for  a  year.  For  he  held, 
what  had  been  ever  the  creed  of  those  of  his  blood,  that 
veogeance  accomplished,  is  crime  acquitted,  and  remorse 
dulled. 

And  patiently  and  ruthlessly  as  the  sleuthhound  follows 
(n  the  trail  of  its  prey,  he  followed  the  track  of  his  revenge. 
For  his  owD  agony  bad  not  taught  him  mercy,  and  in  pur- 
suit he  wag  pitiless. 

In  the  betrayal  of  his  love  he  had  suffered  enough  to 
have  chastened  bis  sin  to  its  full  due,  the  most  rigid  moral- 
ist might  have  compassionated  this  man  beneath  the  tor* 
tures  of  his  guilt-stained  passion.  It  had  not  been  love 
with  Strathmore,  it  had  been  worship^— blind,  and  insen- 
sate, if  you  will,  but  one  in  which  his  whole  being  had 
been  absorbed,  which  had  cast  down  unheeding  every 
fiacrifiee  at  her  feet,  whicb  would  have  died  for  her,  content 
if  his  last  breath  had  been  spent  upon  her  lips,  and  which 
bad  laid  waste  his  life  as  no  merely  sensual  passion  could 
have  ever  done,  when  he  had  learned  that  his  loTe  had 
betrayed  him,  her  fealty  forsaken  him,  that  her  kiss,  htr 
sigh,  her  smile,  her  loveliness  wore  divine  lies  as  free  tc 
all  the  world  as  to  himself  I  Therefore  was  the  hate 
wherewith  he  hated  her  great  as  the  love  wherewith  he  had 
loved  her.  Born  with  that  certain  taint  of  cruelty  which 
belongs  often  to  a  character  in  which  love  of  powe*  is 
dominant,  and  which  an  imperiouSp  negligent  egotdsm 
renders  indifferent  to  all  not  touching  on  itself,  the  latent 
trait,  hitherto  negative  or  dormaut,  rose  under  the  pres- 
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sure  of  a  maddened  paBsion  and  remorse  into  an  accarsed 
thirst  for  retaliation.  Ere  this  he  would  not  have  inflicted 
pain  sare  when  compelled  to  deal  it  to  clear  his  path  or  tc 
advance  an  aim;  'now,  the  germ,  grown  into  a  tree,  the 
seed  spiung  to  a  diseaae,  the  paBBive  quality  that  had  lain 
in  his  nature,  grew  active,  coldness  ripened  into  crueltj, 
and  he  set  himself  with  pitiless  purpose  to  work  such  Tuio 
as  he  should  watch  and  taste  and  prolong  to  slow  pro- 
tracted  pain^  and  deal  out  as  though  bis  hand  and  his  wilt 
had  bat  to  wield  the  iron  flail  of  destiny* 

Blindly  as  Othello  had  he  worshipped  what  he  loved ; 
ruthlessly  as  Othello  he  was  now  athirst  to  crush  her  out 
with  his  own  hand  where  none  could  ^aze  on  the  loveli- 
ness which  had  betrayed  him.  For  there  is  no  cruelty 
with  which  passion  has  not  been  allied ;  there  is  no  ven- 
geance so  remorseless  as  that  which  has  its  birth  in  love 
that  has  turned  to  hate.  And  although  his  soul  had  been 
bowed  and  bent  under  the  weight  of  its  agony,  as  steel  in 
the  hand  and  the  flame  of  the  smithy,  it  bad  but  grown 
like  the  steel  in  the  ordeal ,  the  keener  to  strike,  the  surer 
to  slay.  Because  a  ceaseless  remorse  ate  like  fire  into  his 
soul,  he  clung  but  the  closer  to  bis  vengeance ;  because  an 
anguish  of  regret  smote  his  strength  till  it  sickened  and 
reeled,  in  the  torture  of  bis  lonely  hours  he  reared  bis 
strength  but  the  more,  to  gather  afresh  the  reins  of  fate 
into  his  grasp,  and  build  up  with  his  own  hand  the  struc- 
tures of  expiation  and  of  cbaatisement. 

Strathmore,  great  in  much,  and  guilty  in  far  more,  was 
Fery  human  j  for  human  nature,  with  many  touches  of  deity 
in  it,  has  yet  far  more  of  devil,  and  is  a  tree  of  which  m&j 
be  written, 

»*  Bed  qaBntum  vertiije  ad  a^iraa, 
^IhGriai  iantum  radioe  in  TsTtar&  tendlt" 

And  of  the  few  boughs  which  stretch  to  heaven  how  many 
fibres  strike  to  hellt 


Where  the  Atlantic  waves  wash  on  the  western  shore, 
iind  the  headlands  are  clad  with  ivy  and  trailing  honey- 
Buckle  ;  where  the  white  surf  foams  up  on  the  ribbed,  pearly 
Bands,  and  in  the  shadows  of  the  hollowed  rocks,  theri 
f?er  sounds   from  dawn  to  sunset  the  delicmte  music  of 
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birds'  yoJKB  mingling  with  the  laummr  of  t:  e  seas — witft 
sheltered  the  youn^  life  which  Strathmore^s  cnme  bad 
orphaned  in  its  opening.  It  was  a  fitting  place  wherein 
for  childhood  to  grow  np,  free  &b  the  winds  which  swept 
over  the  ocean,  joyous  as  the  white- winged  sea-birds  which 
cleft  their  path  through  the  sunlight — this  place  on  the 
western  searboard,  with  the  melody  of  its  waves  soundlnf 
Ihrough  the  daj  and  night,  with  its  warm  breezes  blowing 
over  golden  gorse  and  purple  heather,  with  its  snowy 
breakers  dashing  on  the  rocks,  and  with  its  broad  blue 
waters  tossing  seaweed  in  the  light  of  a  summer's  noon. 

Here,  where  the  boughs  of  her  trees  drooped  almost  to 
the  edge  of  the  sheltered  sunny  bay  in  St.  George's  Chan- 
nel, and  through  her  opened  windows  on  a  snmmer-dawu, 
came  the  voices  of  the  fishermen,  and  the  sound  of  the 
sea,  and  the  piping  of  the  waking  birds,  dreamily  miniifled 
in  one  pleasant  music,  lived  the  one,  who  filled  her  dead 
parent's  place  to  Erroll's  young  child  —  Strathmore's 
mother.  Lady  Castlemere.  Although  he  had  given  to  her 
but  negligent  regard,  a  cold  ceremonial  of  attachment^  his 
motber  had  loved  him  (not  in  his  childhood  or  his  youth, 
for  she  had  then  been  a  political  leader  absorbed  in  het 
great  party,  and  had  yielded  to  none,  that  tendernesa 
which,  had  he  known  it,  might,  perchance,  have  done  much 
to  abate  the  evil  of  his  character),  but  proudly  and  warmly 
now  that  she  followed  his  brilliant  career  from  her  solitude 
by  the  western  shores,  whither  she  had  gone  when  age 
and  delicacy  of  health  had  made  the  great  world  distaste* 
fill,  and  had  softened  that  haughty  ch illness  which  came 
with  he?  Norman  blood.  A  stately  and  noble  woman 
etill,  with  that  which  had  been  unyielding  in  her  natart 
rendered  toachingly  gentle  under  the  hand  of  Time,  which 
mellows  whilst  it  destroys,  she  left  the  proud  station  of 
Marchioness  of  Castlemere  to  her  elder  son's  wife^  and' 
merged  her  own  ambitions  into  those  of  Strathmore,  whom 
she  saw  seldom,  but  of  whom  the  world  told  her  much. 
She  had  bitterly  mourned  when  she  heard  of  the  slavery 
into  which  a  woman's  beauty  had  fettered  him,  and  had 
chuddered  aghast  at  that  deadlj  tragedy — ^ the  crime  of 
Cain — which  the  world  passed  over  with  a  light  foi giving 
name     But  in  his  guilt  she  loved  him  more  truly  per 
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cbaace,  thaa  she  bad  ever  done;  and  in  his  guilt  bia 
tbottghts  turned  to  her. 

It  waa  hia  mother  to  whom  he  had  delegated,  aud  who 
had  accepted,  that  trust  which  the  death  of  Uie  wife  had 
rendered  it  alone  possible  to  fulfil  to  the  child;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  remorse  which  gnawed  to  bis  heart's  core 
with  every  remembrance  of  the  man  whom  he  had  mar 
dered,  wau  his  almost  morbid  craving  to  fulfil  to  its  utter- 
most breadth  and  depth  that  which  he  looked  on  as  a 
request  to  be  obeyed  sacredly  and  unceasingly,  as  the  sole 
atonement  that  lay  in  his  power  to  render  to  the  dead. 

If  you  have  once  known  what  it  is  to  recallj  in  a  too-late 
repentance,  cruel  words  spoken,  harsh  thoughts  uttered p 
to  one  whom  yon  loved  well  and  who  has  gone  from  you 
forever  beyond  hearing  of  your  prayer,  and  to  lavish  your 
care  on  horse,  or  dog,  or  flower  that  he  or  she  had  trea- 
sured, in  your  poor,  miserable,  futile  longing  for  some 
atonement,  or  cleaving  to  some  relic  of  the  dead,  then  you 
know  in  some  faint  shadow  of  ita  bitterness  that  which  he 
now  felt  — ^  that  on  which  he  now  acted. 

The  heart  of  his  mother  yearned  to  him  iu  his  crime 
and  his  remorse.  For  bis  sake,  and  at  his  wish,  she 
accepted  the  guardianship  of  Erroirs  young  child  \  he 
coupled  it  with  the  condition  —  first,  that  the  child  as  she 
grew  up  should  be  taught  to  look  upon  him  as  her  friend 
and  guardian,  and,  again,  that  she  should  never  be  told  her 
faiher^&  name.  So,  alone,  could  none  unfold  to  her  the 
history  of  her  father's  death  ;  so,  alone,  could  she  grow  up 
ignorant  that  the  hand  which  fostered  and  sheltered  her 
was  etained  with  her  father's  blood. 

It  was  easy  to  accomplish  this.  ErrolPs  marriage  had 
been  known  to  none  ;  the  clergyman  of  the  obscure  village 
wbere  the  ceremony  had  been  accomplished,  was  dead ; 
bis  wife  had  still  borne  her  maiden  name ;  the  servants, 
the  doctor,  and  the  vicar  at  White  Ladies  had  looked  on 
the  offspring  of  their  union  as  a  **  love-child,"  and  there 
were  no  others  who  ever  knew  of  her  birth.  Accordingly, 
when  the  youag  Lucille  was  secretly  removed  and  placed 
with  Lady  Castlemere,  under  her  mo  therms  Hungarian 
name  as  an  orphan  whom  she  had  adopted,  and  to  whom  ber 
Bon  had  been  appointed  guardian,  into  a  matter  of  so  little 
mom^it  none  inquired,  and  his  mother's  protection  of  bet 
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excluded  anj  coarser  supposition  as  to  StrBthmore^s  reliv 
tionehip  to  her,  which,  under  other  drcumstanceB,  might 
perchance  hare  been  mooted,  to  her  disadvantage  en  Inter 
years.  On  her  he  settled^  independently  of  himself,  a 
considerable  sum,  more  than  sufficient  for  all  needs  of  her 
nnrtare  and  education,  and,  in  case  of  his  death,  provided 
that  she  should  ioherit  larf^ely  of  his  wealth.  He  willed 
that  if  she  grew  to  womanhood  she  should  hold  his  oame 
tn  love  and  gratitude,  ignorant  of  the  heritage  of  wrong 
she  owed  to  him  ;  he  willed  that  there  should  be  one 
innocent  life  on  earth  unaware  of  the  guilt  which  lay  upon 
his  soul.  And  here,  too,  the  will  of  the  dead  strengthened 
and  sanctioned  his  own  ;  Erroll  had  written :  "  Never  let 
her  know  that  it  was  by  your  hand  I  fell,"  A  wish  of  his 
was  now  more  sacred  to  the  one  who  had  slain  him,  than 
all  the  laws  of  God  and  Man  which  he  had  broken  I 

The  arrangements  with  his  mother  had  been  made  before 
he  quitted  England,  and  the  child  bad  been  two  years  in 
the  dower-house  of  Silver-rest,  happy  as  a  joyous  childhood 
ever  is  from  the  sonrise  of  its  careless^  cloudless  days  to 
the  sunset  of  its  peaceful,  dreamless  nights;  happy  with 
the  sea-weeds  for  ber  treasures,  and  the  yellow  gorse  for 
her  wealth,  and  the  hushing  of  the  seas  for  her  slumher- 
Bong,  yet — it  might  have  been  whimsically  fancied — with 
the  regret  of  ber  motber'a  loss  vaguely  told  in  the  wistful 
gaze  of  her  fair  eyes,  and  the  shadow  of  ber  father^s  dark 
and  early  doom  left  in  the  tonchiog  and  unconscious  sadness 
which  stole  like  a  fate  over  her  young  face  in  sleep  or  in 
repose. 

She  had  been  there  two  years  when,  in  the  late  summer, 
Strathmore's  yacht  "Sea  Foam,"  bringing  him,  as  laosi 
believed,  from  the  trackless  forests  and  buried  cities  of 
Mexico,  came  to  anchor  in  the  little  western  baj^  after  her 
long  run  across  the  Atlantic,  before  she  went  dcwn  Chann^» 
He  landed,  and  went  on  alone  to  Silver-rest  in  the  morning- 
Hght  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  stretched  the  deep,  still 
waters  of  the  bay  j  the  white  sails  of  his  y^cht  and  of  the 
few  fisbiug  skiffs  in  the  offing  stood  out  distinct  and  glancing 
in  the  sun  \  over  the  hloffs  and  in  all  the  clefts  of  rock  the 
growing  grass  blew  and  flickered  in  the  breeze  ;  and  as  he 
crossed  the  sands  the  air  was  fragrant  with  the  scent  of 
wild  flowers  that  grew  down  to  the  water^s  edge.     But  to 
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note  these  thinge  a  man  must  be  m  unison  with  the  world ; 
to  love  them  be  must  be  in  unison  with  himself.  Strathmore 
scarce  saw  them  as  he  went  onward  ;  all  that  he  beheld 
was  the  Future  and  the  Past,  the  vengeance  which  should 
stand  in  the  stead  to  him  of  all  that  he  had  forfeited,  and 
the  crime  which  go  a  wed  uaceasinglj  at  his  so  1,  as  the 
vulture  at  the  living  entrails  of  the  doomed.  Outwardly 
Strathmore  was  unchanged  j  the  cold^  urbane  manner^  the 
chill,  keen  brilliance  natural  to  him  were  unaltered ;  he 
was  a  courtier  and  a  man  of  the  world  j  for  twenty  years 
to  come  he  would  not  change  perceptibly  ;  but  in  character 
be  had  altered  much ;  or  rather— to  speak  more  trulj  — 
his  nature  had  leapt  up  from  its  repose  like  a  lion  from  its 
sleep.  An  agony  of  repentance  had  shaken  his  soul  to 
the  dust,  rousing  it  forever  from  the  calm  egotism  in  which 
he  had  bade  it  lie ;  a  guilty  passion  bad  swept  over  hie 
life  like  a  whirlwind,  smiting  from  his  hands  forever  the 
curb  with  which  he  had  boasted,  god-like,  to  rein  his 
passions  at  his  will.  The  temple  which  he  had  built  unto 
himself  had  been  riven  to  the  ground  by  the  thunderbolts 
of  the  storm  ;  a  holier  from  its  ruins  might  yet  have  arisen, 
but  that  with  his  own  hands  be  chose  to  fashion  the  twin 
BtructurcB  of  Retribution  and  Expiation.  Briefly,  Strath- 
more had  grown  at  once  less  cold  and  more  pitiless.  Aye  I 
and  though  the  whole  creed  of  his  pride  had  been  scattered 
like  leaves  before  the  wind  before  the  test  of  a  great 
temptation,  though  the  soul  which  had  haughtily  held  all 
human  error  aloof  and  in  disdain,  had  succumbed  to  the 
first  attack  of  passion,  and  had  wrought  a  foul  crime  as 
calmly  as  a  righteous  act,  Strathmore  altered  not  in  this; 
life  was  still  to  be  moulded  by  hia  will,  and  by  his  decree 
ho  held  still  that  he  should  rule  fate  even  as  Deity, 

He  went  this  morning  whither,  in  his  yearning  love  for 
the  man  whose  blood  was  on  his  hands,  he  had  centred 
his  sole  chance  and  choice  of  expiation  on  the  frail  life  of 
a  young  child.  As  he  walked  onward  over  the  wet,  smooth 
a»nd,  he  came  into  a  sheltered  semicircle  in  the  rucks,  part 
of  the  grounds  of  Silver-rest,  where  the  trailing  plants 
were  thick  and  odorous,  forming  a  banging  screen  of  flowers, 
through  which  the  sun-rays  played  upon  the  pools,  and  on 
the  bouHers  that  glowed  deep  red  where  the  water  had 
•plashed  ':.hem  wet;  and  here  he  stopped,  fcr  lying  on  the 
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without  fear,  as  though  he  was  known  and  dear  to  Ler^ 
rather  than,  as  he  waa,  a  straoger.  SkDled  in  reading 
human  features,  h'3  read  the  nature  easily  which  was 
dawning  here^  he  Busceptibflity  to  joy  and  pain  suggested 
by  the  lips  with  their  mournful  lines  in  repose,  and  their 
eauDy,  laughing  smile  which  sparkled  and  then  died  j  th^ 
loo  early  depth  and  poetry  of  thought  which  were  written 
on  the  low,  broad  hrow ;  the  latent  tenderness  which  lay 
tn  the  sadness  of  the  upward  look,  and  in  the  hquid,  melan* 
ehi>Iy  depths  of  the  eyes,  soft  and  dreamy  as  the  night; 
these  might  have  told  him  that  to  secure  happiness  to  the 
Childhood  was  easy,  with  its  fleeting  pleasures  centred  in 
a  bird's  carol,  in  a  dog's  love ;  but  to  secure  it  to  the 
Womanhood  was  a  more  perilous  venture,  which  might 
chance  on  shipwreck.  At  that  moment  a  little  toy*spajiiel 
that  was  with  him  caught  her  eyes,  and  with  a  child^a 
swift  change  of  thought  she  uttered  a  laugh  of  delight^  and 
threw  herself  upon  the  sands  beside  it,  kissing  its  long 
ears,  and  bathing  it  fondly  in  her  bright  long  hair.  With 
a  stifled  cry  Strathmore  seized  the  animal  from  her  arms; 
the  dog  was  the  one  which  had  nestled  in  ErrolPs  breast, 
and  refused  to  leave  the  side  of  the  dead  man ;  he  could 
not  see  the  child  in  her  unconsciousness  caress  the  brute 
whose  fidelity  hod  outlived  his  own,  whose  watch  had 
been  kept  over  her  father^s  corpse  I 

She  looked  up  at  him,  deeming  that  she  had  committed 
Bome  great  fault  in  touching  a  stranger's  dog  without  his 
leave  ;  and  w^ith  caressing  grace  and  penitence  she  leaned 
against  him,  lifting  her  dark,  beseeching  eyes; 

"  Lucille  is  soiTy^ — Lucille  was  wrong  1  But  he  is  so 
pretty,  and  he  would  love  me— all  things  do!" 

Callous  to  much,  merciless  to  more,  Strathmore,  who 
had  deemed  that  nothing  in  life  could  ever  wound  or  move 
him,  felt  the  burning  tears  gather  in  his  eyes  at  the  simple 
words  and  action  of  this  child,  so  unconscious  of  hie  0W2 
deep  guilt  and  of  her  own  great  wrong  I  His  voice  shook 
as  he  stooped  to  her : 

"  The  dog  is  yours— none  have  so  great  a  right !  LociUe» 
!f  all  things  love  you,  will  you  give  some  love  to  me  ?" 

8he  looked  surprised  yet  wistful,  and  her  eyes  dwelt  on 
him  earnestly. 
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**  Yes,  Lucille  will  love  you.  But  not /or  tlie  dog  Teli 
me  your  name  that  I  may  say  it  in  my  pray*^rs  ?'* 

For  many  moments  he  made  her  no  answer ;  and  in  tha 
silence  his  loud  labored  breathings  hoarsely  rose  and  fell- 
Then  his  hand  passed  slowly  and  gently  oirer  ber  hair^ 
aad  his  to  ice  shook  still : 

'^  Ay,  in  your  prayers!  God  knows  I  need  them  from 
all  things  iunoceiit  1  Remember  me  and  love  me — I  was 
your  father's  friend  I*' 

The  last  words  were  hoarse  as  with  a  great  agony,  and 
seemed  to  rend  and  stifle  him  in  their  utterance.  His 
hand  lingered  for  a  moment  in  farewell  upon  her  hair ;  then 
he  turned  and  left  her,  bidding  the  spaniel,  which  elung 
to  and  fawned  upon  the  child,  stay  with  her.  Young 
Caryll  was  coming  swift  as  the  winds  towards  them, 
Strathmore  paeged  him  without  w^ord  or  sign  and  went 
onwardj  leaving  behind  him,  standing  together  on  the 
sunny,  silvery  sands  the  boy  Nello  and  the  young  child 
Lucille,  between  theni  the  little  dog  which  had  crouched 
in  its  love  upon  the  dead  man^s  breast,  when  human  friend- 
ebip  had  betrayed,  and  human  watchers  had  forsaken  htm. 
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Marios*  Laet  Vavasour  stood  in  her  dressing-chamber, 
before  ber  Dresden-framed  mirror^  ready  for  a  fete  of  one 
of  the  leaders  of  that  brilliant  sot  of  which  she  was  still 
the  Fashion,  the  Cynosure,  and  the  Queen.  The  histroua 
light  in  those  superb  eyes  was  not  dimmed;  the  mocking 
smile  on  those  lovely  lips  laughed  triumph  that  was 
unshadowed ;  the  fair  brow^  and  the  delicate  bloom  wore 
the  brightness  of  their  youth  unmarred.  For  the  world 
was  as  ever  at  her  feet,  and  remorse  had  no  part  and  no 
share  with  her ;  it  could  not  whisper  m  her  golden  drcamSp 
Dor  dog  the  royal  negligent  step  with  which  she  swept 
through  lifft.     Remorse  I     She  knew  it  not  [     llow  could 
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its  ghastly  cry  be  heai'd  above  the  ceaseless  chant  of  lioin 
dge  abo^it  her  path  ? — how  could  its  dread  terrors  foroi 
their  way  into  the  proud  and  dazzling  presence  to  whicli 
kings  bent  and  princes  knelt  ? 

She  knew  revenge,  she  knew  cruelty,  so  do  the  velvet 
panther  and  the  painted  snake  ;  but  she  knew  not  remorse, 
neither  do  they.  And  that  dark  tragedy  of  which  she  had 
been  the  cause  touched  her  no  more  than  these  are  touched 
by  the  death  they  deal^ — -save  that  she  knew,  when  th« 
world  babbled  of  it^  it  babbled  of  her  power ;  save  that  she 
loved  to  learn  how  deeply  a  woman's  smile  may  strike, 
how  widely  a  woman's  loveliness  may  blast  1  True  I — tlU 
ehe  had  wearied  of  the  fidelity  even  of  a  guilty  passion, 
all  that  she  bad  vowed  to  Strathmore  had,  perchance,  not 
been  a  lie;  true! — there  had  come  hours  when  she  had 
thought  that  had  they  met  earlier,  met  when  their  love 
might  have  been  pure,  and  the  breath  of  the  world  had 
not  sullied  their  hearts,  she  might  have  given  him  such 
constancy  as  poets  fable  and  she  mocked:  the  fleetest 
rivers  have  their  deeper  waters^  the  most  heartless  amidst 
nn  have  their  better  hours!  But  her  lust  was  Tyranny, 
her  glory  Power,  and  the  evil  which  she  worked'  smote 
not  upon  her — for  her,  as  for  Greek  Helen,  brethren  warred 
with  brethren,  and  men  cast  their  lives  into  the  slaughter  I 
And  this  triumph  was  her  crown.  She  stood  now  before 
her  mirror,  and  let  her  gaze  dwell  proudly  on  the  peerless 
form  whose  divine  grace  no  living  woman  rivalled  j  then 
ehe  swept  onward  to  her  carriage  to  go  to  that  worid 
which  was  her  court-  She  was  the  most  beautiful  woman 
of  her  timel  Who  shall  give  me  title  go  omnipotent^ 
sceptre  so  mighty  ? 

Whither  she  went  was  to  the  TullerieB.  Here  the  En^ 
lish  Peeress,  the  beauty  of  Paris,  the  leader  of  Fashionj 
had  ever  found  her  proudest  triumphs  ;  here  to-night,  MB 
countless  nights  before,  Princes  coveted  her  smaeSi 
Queens  were  out-dazzled  by  her,  and  Sovereignties  paled 
beside  the  sway  of  the  woman  whose  beauty  owned  no 
rival ;  here,  Marion,  Lady  Tavasour,  was  in  the  height  of 
her  brilliance,  and  her  fame  I  And  here  and  thus  she  waa 
watched  by  the  man  whom  her  love  had  made  a  slave, 
whom  her  lie  had  made  a  murderer.  She  glittered  through 
thB  titled  crowds  that  were  gathered  in  the  p&lMii}  of  tJbe 
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fJoiirbons,  witli  the  sapphires  glancing  amidst  her  amber 
hair,  and  her  smile  of  superb  triumph  upon  her  lovely  lips, 
her  choice  and  delicate  wit  falling  like  a  shower  of  silver, 
her  resiBtless  coquetries  charming  to  blindness  all  drawn 
within  her  circle  in  the  salons  of  a  Kiag.  And  he  watched 
her^ — this  divine  loveliness  that  had  betrayed  him  with  a 
kiss-  this  soft  and  dazzling  thing  that  had  forsaken  him 
with  the  vileaess  of  the  wanton  j  those  angel  lips  with 
their  childdike  bloom,  which  had  whispered  and  wooed 
him  to  the  bottomless  hell  of  crime  t  So  mueh  the  more 
madly  worshipped  onee  —  ay^  still  I  so  much  the  more 
mercilessly  was  ahe  now  doomed,  so  maeh  the  more  deep- 
ly damned! 

The  palace  was  thronged  that  night.  The  ball  was  oq 
the  occasion  of  a  royal  marriage,  and  all  that  was  greatest 
in  Europe  was  assembled  at  the  Tuileries  j  but  as  her  sap- 
phires outshone  all  thti  jewels  of  royal  peeresses  and  im- 
perial orders,  so  she  outshone  all  the  loveliaess  gathered 
there,  while  she  floated  through  its  courtly  crowds,  now 
listening  to  the  flatteries  of  Princes  of  the  Blood,  now  to 
the  murmur  of  velvet-lipped  Cardinals,  now  bending  ta 
her  feet  austerest  Statesmen  ^  now  seeing  bowed  before  her 
some  proud  crowned  head.  And  Memory  was  far  awr^y 
from  her  io  her  superb  omnipotence,  her  cloadlesa  present 
— far  as  was  Ee morsel 

She  passed  down  the  ball-room  od  the  arm  of  the  Due 
d'Etoile,  her  perfumed  lace  floating  about  her,  the  sapphires 
gtariike  above  her  brow,  the  light  falling  on  her  da«7Jiiig 
face  ;  and  every  glance  involuntarily  turned  on  her  and  on 
her  Royal  lover,  for  such  he  had  notably  become.  But  as 
ahe  went,  unrivalled  in  her  omnipotence,  unequalled  ii*  her 
beauty,  sweeping  through  the  courtly  crowds  with  wit  on 
her  lips  and  conquest  in  her  glance,  the  eye  of  D^Et^ile, 
resting  on  her,  saw  her  face  grow  pale  and  a  strange 
tremor  seize  her- 

What  was  it  f  Was  there  poison  in  that  perfumed  ai'* — 
miasma  in  those  royal  salons— plague-taint,  or  subtle  dea*h- 
odor,  burning  Irom  the  lights  which  gleamed  above  up  (in 
her  loveliness,  or  exhaling  from  the  jewels  which  glistened 
In  her  bosom  f  Nay,  none  of  these  \  we  a;^  not  in  th» 
days  of  Medici  and  Sforza,  and  (^rown  virtuous  f^om  dread 
of  science  and  of  law)  we  do  no^  slay  the  body,  wt  ouIy 
24* 
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elaj  by  slow  aad  sure  degrees  the  soul,  the  honor,  or  the 
peace  of  what  we  hate,  becaase  this  is  a  homicide  ahsolred 
of  men. 

What  was  it,  then,  ihat,  suddeEly  as  she  swept  through 
the  pre senceH3h amber  of  the  Tuilerfes,  made  her  lips  grow 
white,  her  eyes  gleam  for  one  fleeting  moment  with  the 
terror  of  a  hunted  antelope,  her  hand  tremble  on  her 
Rojal  lover^e  arm  ?  It  was  this  only — ^the  whisper  of  two 
words,  which  seemed  to  float  to  her  from  a  di stance,  yet 
which  reached  no  jears  save  hera  : 

**  Marion  St  Maur.''^ 

She  glanced  on  all  immediately  about  her  —  courtiers^ 
ministers,  ambassadors,  princesses,  peeresses,  maids  of 
honor — but  she  saw  that  as  none  of  these  had  heard^  so 
none  of  these  had  spoken  that  whisper  of  her  maiden  name. 
But  as  she  lifted  her  eyes,  they  fell  upon  the  face  of  the 
man  she  had  forsaken  and  betrayed  j  the  man  who,  in  the 
last  hour  she  had  beheld  him,  had  hurled  her  from  bin? 
because  death  was  too  swift  and  merciful  a  vengeance. 

Strathmore  stood  at  some  slight  distance^  leaning  against 
a  console  where  the  light  fell  full  upon  his  face,  which  wore 
its  look  of  cold  and  pitiless  calm ;  and  his  eyes  were  upon 
her,  watching  her  with  a  steel-like  glitter,  a  dark  tiger- 
passion,  Insatiate  and  without  merpy,  that  the  drooped 
[ids  did  not  veil 

And  she  who  in  her  light  insouciance,  her  omnipotence 
of  beauty,  feared  Heaven  and  its  wrath  as  little  as  the 
most  daring  blasphemers,  the  most  stoic  of  philosophers, 
turned  pale  even  to  her  laughing  lips,  and  felt  the  air  turn 
sickly  faint,  the  lights  whirl  round  her,  the  crowd  grow 
dizzily  indistioct,  and  saw  nothing  but  that  gaze,  with  it« 
mute  and  merciless  menace,  suddenly  met  there  as  a  ghoat 
arisen  from  the  tomb,  silently  quoting  to  her  the  Past,  si- 
lently threatening  the  Future. 

The  weakness  endured  hut  an  instant,  too  swift  for  even 
the  Prince,  on  whose  arm  she  hung,  to  note  it,  and  she 
passed  on — passed  Aim.  He  did  not  move  ;  he  gave  her 
no  sign  of  recognition ;  but  his  eyes  rested  on  her,  and — 
he  smiled.  She  knew  the  deadly  meaning  of  that  faint, 
chill  smile  j  she  had  seen  it  on  his  lips  before  he  went 
from  her  to  meet  the  man  whom  he  had  doomed,  and  she 
shuddered  and  grew  sick  and  cold,  and  shivered  witb 
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▼ague  and  intangible  terror,  as  at  the  cha^tkemeot  of 

their  inatual  siq.     In  that  single  uaoment^  which  for  the 

first  time  smote  on  her  soft  and  brilliant  life  with  a  ghasLlj 

and  nameless  fear,  his  vengeance  had  begun, 

H         The  flatteries  had  lost  their  honej,  'the  homage  had  lost 

H     its  glory,  the  charm  of  the  world  was  marred,  the  power 

~     of  her  sway  was  broken  that  night  to  Marion  Tavasour ; 

and  while  sbe  reigned  in  all   her  radiance  in  a  King's 

Falace  the  hand  of  a  nameless  terror  lay  heavy  upon  her, 

And  she  saw,  ever  pursQing  her  with  its  iron  calm,  that 

■    ruthless  and  unspoken  menace. 
Henceforth  there  would  be  poison  in  her  wine,  a  canker 
in  her  rose,  a  ghost  beside  her  couch,  an  asp  within  her 
^     )K)Som.    Hia  vengeance  had  begun. 

H        The  Paris  Season  had  commenced,  inaugurated  by  the 
^     marriage-ball    at  the   Tuileries,    commenced    somethmg 
earlier  than  usual,  and  Marion,  Lady  Vavasour,  sat  in  her 
loge  at  the  Opera,  moving  her  fan  with  all  a  Spaniard ^i 
grace,  lazily  listening  to  Mario  and  Malibran,  or  to  the 
whispered  worship  of  her  cohue  of  courtiers,  while  the 
delicate  sandal- wood  perfume  floated  from  her  rich  laoe, 
and  some  of  the  brilliant  deep-hued  tropic  flowers  of  the 
East  lay  crowu-like  upon  her  lustrous  hair. 
^m         In  the  lights  in  the  warmth,  with  a  Princess   homage 
^p    murmured   in   her   ear,    with   diamonds   of  untold   prieo 
»         glistening  in  her  bosom,  with  a  proud  title  her  own,  in  the 
«ight  of  a  proud  Order,  surely  she,  if  any,  was  secured 
from  the  evil  stroke  of  bitter  fortune ;  looking  on  her,  it 
seemed  that  even  Death  itself  must  pass  by  this  beautiful, 
pampered,  imperious  thing,  as  too  fair  to  smite,  too  full  of 
sovereignty  to  slay  I     Yet  where  she  sat,  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  music  luUirig  her  ear,  aud  the  gaze  of  lovers'  eyei 
worshipping  her  beauty  and  entreating  for  its  smile,  lapped 
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ia  ber  own  dazzling,  voluptuous,  victorious  Present,  lik« 
the  epicurean  she  was,  the  same  fear  which  had  suddenly 
smitten  her  in  the  presence-chamber  of  the  Tuileries  smote 
her  suddenly  here,  the  same  chill  ran  through  her^  the  same 
emotion  for  one  brief  instant  blanched  her  lips,  gave  terror 
to  her  eyes,  made  the  wit  falter  on  her  tongue — for  ?he 
heard  the  same  whispered  words  spoken  oa  the  air  closn 
by  her : 

"Marion  Si  MaurP^ 

Yet  they  were  but  ihe  words  of  the  name  she  had  home 
before  marriage. 

"  Qu^avez  yous,  madame  f  Yous  trouvez  Pair  do  loge 
tant  soit  peu  etouff^ant?"  D'Etoile  asked  with  tender 
Bolicitude. 

'^  C'est  I'odeur,  des  fleurs  quo'on  a  mi  see  k  mon  bouquet, 
prenez-le  I"  said  Lady  Vavasour,  holding  to  him  the  jew- 
elled bouquetii*re,  which  Etoile  took  w^ith  such  a  subtle, 
graceful  flatterj  in  his  thanks  as  only  a  Parisian  can  turn } 
but  it  fell  for  once  dull  and  lost  on  the  ear  to  which  it  was 
murmured,  as  Marion  Yavasour  pressed  her  fan  against 
the  lips  on  which  she  knew  their  bloom  had  paled,  and 
thought  in  her  soul :  "  Who  can  know  it  hero  f  Not  he — 
surely  not  he  V^ 

For  the  terror  on  the  life  of  this  courted  and  sovereign 
beauty  who  had  been  used  to  coquette  at  her  will  with 
Destiny,  and  rule  Fate  bj  a  sign  of  her  fan,  a  moue  of  hei 
lip,  was  her  dread  of  the  man  whose  love  she  had  fed  to 
madness  and  goaded  to  crime,  and  who  had  spared  her 
frotn  death  only  that  he  might  see  her  live  to  suffer. 

As  her  eyes  wandered,  half  unconsciously,  half  restlessly, 
over  the  house,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  light  on  the  opposite 
Bide,  she  saw  him  again,  saw  him  as  in  the  Tuileries,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  under  their  drooped  lids,  and  upon 
his  face  that  slight,  chill,  merciless  smile  which  struck  like 
the  cold  touch  of  steel  A  few  moments  previous  he  had 
been  in  the  loge  which  adjoined  hers ;  now  he  stood  fronts 
ing  her,  looking  on  her  as  he  had  trained  himself  to  look, 
trauquillyp  passionlessly,  but  pitilessly,  as  in  the  Question 
Chambers  of  the  Inquisition,  the  Dominican,  with  gentle 
voice  and  soul  of  steel,  looked  on  the  tortured  whom  he 
d(K>med,  and  bade  the  rack  be  turned. 

Marion  Yavasour  could  have  called  out  in  her  drea^l. 
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And  rieef  and  left  the  opera-house,  as  thougli  to  fie(^  from 
aome  ha  anting  spectre  ;  for  she  koew  then  that  it  had  beeti 
Strath  more 'a  voice  which  had  whispered  her  maiden  name 
But  she  was  too  skilled  an  actress  thus  to  betra3r  herself, 
thoQgh  of  much  cowardice  with  much  cruelty  (for  her 
nature  was  one  essentially  femiaine)^  she  had  ever  at 
command  finest  dnesse  and  calmest  self-control  ^  like  many 
of  her  sex,  pusillanimoiis  to  the  core,  Bbe  was  an  actress 
to  the  life.  She  sat  there,  now  that  his  ga/e  was  on  her, 
with  the  bloom  ou  her  cheek,  the  smile  on  her  lips,  the 
lustrous  languor  on  her  eyes,  while  her  royal  lover  leaned 
to  her  with  suavest  homage,  aud  the  wit,  the  scandal,  the 
persiflage  circled  around  her.  She  listened,  she  laughed, 
she  moved  her  fan  with  softest  coquetry ;  she  reigned  with 
all  her  negligence,  ber  brilliance,  ber  grace,  ber  imperious 
charm.  But  ia  the  rich  harmonics  of  the  music,  the 
courtly  flatteries  of  murmured  words,  the  jeux  d^csprit, 
the  wooing  homage  wbicb  filled  for  ber  the  hours  of  the 
ProphUe,  she  only  beard  the  single  whisper  of  that  name 
which  had  told  her  that  the  secret  of  her  early  life  was  in 
the  hands  of  Strath  more.  In  the  glare  of  light  she  only 
saw  the  face  of  the  man  she  had  betrayed,  watching  hor 
with  that  merciless  menace  of  the  veiled  eyes  which  quoted 
to  her  the  unhuricd  Past^  wbicb  foretold  to  her  the  shrouded 
Future.  Hear  whut  she  would  that  name  sung  forever  in 
her  ear ;  look  where  she  would  that  glance  forever  followed 
and  met  hers  ;  there  in  the  glare  of  the  Opera-bouse,  with 
the  light  falling  on  the  pale  bronze  of  bis  face  and  the  dark 
gleam  of  hia  passionless  eyes,  be  stood  before  her — he 
whose  love  bad  been  insanity,  whose  religion  would  b© 
revenge. 

And  when  after  those  brief  hours,  which  had  been  to 
her  one  long-protracted  torture^torture  which  was  endured 
with  a  smile  on  the  lips,  lustre  in  the  eyes,  sovereignty 
seemingly  shadowless  as  of  yore  ;  Marion  Vavasour,  alone 
in  her  carriage,  sank  back,  trembling,  quivering,  unnerved, 
dreading  evil  with  the  shrinking  terror  of  a  delicate  woman, 
ehuddering  from  the  fury  of  the  storm  whose  whirlwind 
she,  the  sorceress,  had  raised  from  the  passions  of  the  man 
Bhe  bad  tempted  and  betrayed. 

It  was  thus  be  ordained  that  she  should  suffer  first,  evftfl 
ta  the  Dominican,  with  astute  calculation,  commander]  ihni 
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the  tortore  slioald  be  adrnmiitered  gently  and  Ij  slow 
degrees,  so  that  each  succeeding'  pang  was  tasted  to  th« 
full.  To  wrench  the  Hoibs  from  out  their  sockets  (u  once 
were  too  much  merej.  Was  it  no  torture  to  himself  to  go 
into  her  presence  as  into  the  presence  of  strangers ;  to  look 
with  unmoved  calm  upon  her  face  ;  to  hear  echo  on  the  alf 
the  silvery  music  of  her  voice  ;  to  stand  by  and  watch  the 
gaze  of  those  who  had  succeeded  him  fasten  on  her  loveli- 
ness and  her  eyes  look  up  to  tbeirs  7  Truly  it  was  nneh 
ihat  when  it  had  been  endured,  aod  he  was  alone  in  the 
solitude  of  midnight  or  of  dawn,  when  the  strain  waa 
release dj  and  the  unnatural  calm  broken  down,  the  suffer- 
ing of  this  man  was,  as  his  love  had  been,  a  madness.  In 
the  great  agony  of  that  lost,  fooled,  cheated,  guilt^steeped 
passion,  which  even  in  the  riot  of  its  hate  begrudged  the 
breath  which  whispered  to  another,  and  envied  the  dog 
that  nestled  in  her  bosom,  his  misery  was  feari'd  in  its 
fitrength,  fearful  in  its  despair,  for  he  loved  while  he  loathed 
her  still. 

But  Strathmore's  will  was  iron  to  endure;  what  he 
appointed  to  himself  that  he  would  have  wrought  out 
though  his  own  life  had  been  the  penalty  at  the  close. 
His  lust  of  vengeance  was  brutal,  but  none  the  less  was 
it  immutable  as  death,  unswerving  as  destiny.  He  had 
the  fierce  passions  of  an  Eastern,  and  the  profound  dis^ 
Bimulation  of  an  Eastern  ;  therefore  he  trained  himself  to 
meet  her  thus,  and  she  alone  read  the  menace  written  in 
the  veiled  depths  of  his  eyes,  (The  world  deemed  that 
the  liaison  of  a  year  before  had  been  dropped  by  him 
among  the  things  of  the  past ;  and  the  world  deemed  also 
that  considering  the  tragic  story  which  had  been  inter- 
woven with  its  rupture,  he  ^as  somewhat  callous  to  hav© 
'  forgot  so  soon  j  hut  then,  the  world  remarked,  he  was  a 
cold  and  heartless  man,  and  for  the  issue  of  a  duel  he  of 
course  could  not  reproach  himself.  Poor  world  I  great  spy 
though  it  be,  how  surely,  how  universally  it  is  chicaned.) 
Strathmore  remained  in  Paris  through  the  whole  of  that 
winter;  and  through  that  season,  rarely  and  slightly  it 
the  first,  more  often  and  more  markedly  towards  th^ 
Bpring,  it  was  remarked,  chiefly  by  women,  that  Ladj 
Vavasour  was  losing  the  brilliance  of  her  beauty,  andwai 
logjimg  pab,  almost  worn.     It  was  the  first  tin  e  that  su<j* 
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a  rumor  bad  ever  been  wbispered  against  ber  daazling 
love  lines  6,  since  the  day  now  eight  years  passed,  when  she 
had  first  appeared  as  the  Marchioness  of  Yavasonr  and 
Vaux.  That  which  wrought  it^  was  that  which  has  power 
to  shatter  the  strongest  nerve,  to  break  the  boldest  spiritj 
to  undermine  the  most  careless  insouciance  —  it  was  a 
hidden  feaVj  the  asp  among  her  couch  of  scented  roses, 
the  dagger  suspended  above  her  head  by  one  frail  thread 
of  hair,  which  the  world  could  not  behold^  but  whicli 
never  quitted  her.  He  had  shown  her  that  he  knew  her 
secret,  and  he  let  that  knowledge — the  more  bitter  becanso 
indefinite — slowly  and  surely  eat  its  poisoned  way. 

They  knew  each  other's  heartSj  they  whom  sin  had 
united  aBd  sin  had  severed;  and  as  she  read  his  doom  so 
he  read  her  suffering,  without  speech,  without  disguise. 
That  single  name  breathed  in  her  ear  told  her  that  she 
was  in  his  power;  that  single  glance  from  his  eyes  told 
her  with  what  mercy  that  power  would  be  used ;  though 
when,  or  how,  or  where  the  blow  would  fall,  she  knew  no 
more  than  we  know  when  the  stroke  of  death  will  descend 
upon  us*  And  it  was  this  endless  uncertainty,  this  un- 
ceasing apprehension  which  wore  and  tortured  her  till  her 
careless,  epicurean  creeds  were  rent  by  it  like  filmy  gauze, 
and  the  woman  who  had  become  so  used  to  sovereignty 
that  she  had  learned  to  believe  she  could  command  every 
hazard  of  life  at  her  pleasure,  grew  the  perpetual  prey  of 
ft  ceaseless  fear  and  a  momentary  anxiety,  which  gnawed 
at  her  heart  the  more  cruelly  because  concealed  from  all. 

Whithersoever  she  went,  thither  Strathmore  followed 
her,  till  his  presence  grew  as  fearful  to  her  as  the  spectres 
which  follow  the  distempered  mind  in  deliimra  tremens. 
In  the  salons  of  the  Tuileries,  in  the  reception-rooms  of 
ambassadors,  in  the  entertainments  of  princes  and  nobles, 
at  the  Opera,  on  the  Boulevards,  in  the  clear  noonday  OB 
she  drove  through  the  streets,  in  the  midnight  glare  of 
light  at  some  patrician  hal  masquS,  she  saw  him;  always 
before  her,  in  the  distance  and  as  a  stranger  whose  glance 
swept  over  her  unmoved,  hut  with  the  meaning  on  his 
face  under  the  cold  and  courtly  calm  which  she  had  seen 
there  when  he  went  out  to  deal  death  to  the  man  he  loved, 
and  with  the  menace  in  his  fathomless  eyes,  which  spoke 
U)  none  but  her.     He  was  ever  before  her  like  S'^me  pitilea* 
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fate  from  which  to  escape  was  hopeless,  and  which  tmo 
quill  J  and  immovahly  awaited  a  chosen  hour  to  strike. 
He  Wfts  ever  before  ber,  with  that  unspoken  doom  m  hii 
glance,  and  that  unkoowa  power  ailentlj  told  in  the  ©light, 
ealm^  cruel  smile  which  she  knew  so  welL  And  the  fear 
which  had  possessed  ber  of  him,  from  the  hour  when  her 
fila^e  had  risen  to  crush  his  tyrant,  and  the  passion  she 
had  loved  to  excite  to  delirium  had  turned  upou  oer  in  its 
madness,  grew  gradually  under  this  ceaseless  wateh  into 
a  terror  unbearable.  It  mad©  her  nerves  on  strung,  her 
manner  uncertain,  her  glance  like  that  of  the  hunted  aate- 
lope  when  it  listens  for  the  eager  step  which  gains  nearer 
ftnd  nearer  through  the  awful  hush  of  the  night  in  the 
juiigles. 

They  noted  that  ber  bloom  paled^  that  her  dazjsling 
inikonciance  was  capricious  and  depressed,  and  they  not«d 
rightly;  the  beautiful  hue  upon  her  cheek,  which  so  long 
had  distanced  art,  now  needed,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  re- 
placed by  art.  To  regain  that  repose  which  had  deserted 
hei  she  had  refuge  in  niircotics,  which,  however  subtle. 
left  their  depression  on  the  morrow  j  and  to  cover  that 
depression  had  recourse  to  stimulants  which,  however 
skilniUy  prepared,  left  their  mark  on  one,  the  happy  and 
childlike  snoniness  of  whose  nature  had  been  the  chief 
spring  of  her  ceaseless  fascination. 

Tne  hidden  canker  in  the  rose  ate  at  its  core,  and 
dimmed  its  bloom.  Marioo  Vavasour  ere  this  had  been  a 
perfect  actress,  and  had  never  known  one  paag  of  pain; 
but  that  was  when  the  peace  and  lives  of  others  hung  in 
the  balance.  Now  it  was  her  own  tha^  were  in  jeopardy; 
and  so  strong  upon  a  mind  naturally  impressionable  grew 
her  dread  of  the  vague  doom  which  threatened  her,  and 
of  the  cold,  pitiless  face  which,  go  whither  she  would, 
seemed  forever  to  pursue  her,  that  she  could  have  sbrieked 
aloud  and  shrunk  away  when,  day  after  day,  night  aft^r 
night,  she  met  the  gaze  of  Strathraore,  and  couid  hare 
fled  out  from  his  presence  trembling,  as  those  who  flee  from 
the  ghastly  phantom  of  their  owe  imaginings. 

That  she  never  thus  betrsyed  herself,  was  due  ^o  her 
proud  and  haughty  spirit ;  where  dissimulation  alone  might 
perchance  have  broken  down,  this  enabled  her  to  meet  and 
brftve  undinehingly  what  became  an  hourly  torture,  so  thfti 
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k  world  ehoald  never  ha^e  title  to  whisper  that  Mariun 
Varasour  was  agitated  by  the  presence  of  the  lov^er  wboiu 
ghe  had  deseiled.  To  this,  ako,  it  was  dae  that  sbe  ne^er 
permitted  ber  dread  of  Strath m ore's  power  to  drive  her 
from  the  circles  where  she  reigned.  Once  she  felt  tempted 
to  flee  from  bim  to  Nice^  Florence,  Pan,  the  Nile,. any- 
wh'>re  where  her  caprice  or  her  physiciana  might  farnigli 
an  excuse ;  but  she  disdained  and  repelled  the  temptation ; 
she  felt  tbat,  go  where  she  might,  there  would  his  ven- 
geance pursue  ber;  she  refused  to  give  to  it  its  first 
triumph  by  surrender.  Besides,  she  ktiew  not  what^  he 
kaew;  and  Manon  YavaBour  was  in  her  own  epicurean 
fashion  a  fatalist  The  blow  did  not  fall  yet,  the  blow 
might  never  fall;  circumstances  mi^ht  arrest  it,  death 
itself  might  close  hie  lips  with  her  secret  still  u  fluttered. 
So  she  reasoned,  so  she  reigned  tbrougbout  the  PariB 
winter 

But  in  her  soul  she  never  lost  the  sickening  sense  of 
that  dagger  which  hung  vibrating  above  her  head  to 
descend  at  any  instant;  in  her  white  bosom,  unseen  by 
the  world,  the  asp  coiled  ever  under  the  freshness  of  the 
flowers,  under  the  brilliance  of  the  diamonds,  and  ate  and 
ate  with  its  poisoned  fangs,  ^e  saw  how  she  suffered  - 
this  woman  to  whom  her  sovereignty  was  her  secret,  to 
whom  her  pride  was  so  dear; — he  saw,  and  drove  the  iron 
farther  down  into  her  heart  by  every  glance  with  which 
bis  eyea  met  hers^  and  made  her,  while  the  eyes  of  the 
world  were  on  her,  compelling  her  to  smile,  to  coquette, 
to  scatter  her  golden  wit  and  her  lustrous  glances  unmoved 
and  un dimmed,  grow  faint  and  heartsick  with  the  terror 
of  that  power,  va^ue  yet  wide  and  sure  as  destiny,  in 
which  he  held  her.  Thus  he  tortured  her  till  the  drecwi 
of  meeting  his  gaze  grew  with  her  into  a  morbid  agony  j 
thus  he  tortured  her  until,  imperious  beauty  and  accom- 
plished actress  though  she  was,  her  cheek  paled,  her  eyes 
grew  anxious,  her  health  became  uncertain ;  thus  he  tor- 
tured her,  for  he  vnlled  that  she  should  taste  the  fell  bit- 
terness of  vengeance  by  being  farced  to  watch  its  slow 
approach,  as  the  prisoner  chained  to  the  stake  was  con- 
demned to  watch  the  gradual  onward  creeping  }f  the  piiilem 
flame. 
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And  he  waited,  for  the  blow  of  his  revenge  o  fall  ill  th« 
sight  of  all  assembled  Paris,  upon  the  same  day*  in  tb« 
fipriag-tide  as  that  on  which ^  three  years  before^  tbej  bftd 
met  at  sunsat  on  the  Bohemian  waters. 


CHAPTEK   XXXII 


rWM   POISONED   WOUNDS   FROM   THB  SILVERED  BTEEI^. 


Eaelt  in  Spring  the  carriage  with  the  coronet  of  VaTa- 
BOUT  and  Vanx  upon  its  panel s,  its  chasseurs,  its  lackejs, 
its  pastillions,  its  outriderSj  left  the  co art-yard  of  her  hotel 
to  dn^e  amidst  all  the  other  ^lite  of  the  equipages  of  Paris, 
through  the  Barrifere  de  VEtoile^  and  round  the  Bois^  and 
past  the  site  of  tbe  ancient  ruins  of  the  Abb  aye  de  Long- 
ebamps,  whose  religious  rite  has  passed  into  a  ceremonial 
of  fashion. 

The  day  was  softly  bright,  the  city  was  in  its  spring* 
tide  gaiety,  the  dense  crowds  were  sweeping  down  to- 
wards the  barri^res  of  tbe  west,  Paris  was  en  fete  ;  and 
Lady  Tavasour's  cortege,  dashing  through  the  streets 
with  its  accustomed  royal  fracas,  bore  onwards  to  join  the 
great  stream  of  carriages  which  brought  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Faubourg  St,  Germain  and  the  Br^da  Quartier,  the 
Royal  Highnesses  and  the  Empresses  Anonyme^  alike  to 
the  throng  of  Longchamps  and  the  inauguration  of  La 
Mode  this  sunlight  day  upon  the  Boulevards,  And  she 
leaned  back  upon  her  cushions  in  her  languid  loveliness, 
with  tbe  imperial  ermine,  a  Czar's  gift,  which  formed  her 
earriage-rug ;  leaned  back,  for  the  hour  was  warm,  and  her 
priceless  perfumed  point  d^AngouMme  gathered  about  her 
with  that  carelessness  which  was  her  own  inimitable  graee. 
The  carriage  joined  the  row,  eight  broad,  on  the  Place  de 
[a  Bastille,  and  closed  in  with  it ;  all  eyes  turned  on  her, 
for  she  gave  tbe  law  of  the  year  and  led  the  faBLion^  and 
men  surrounded  ber  as  her  Guards  surround  a  Qoeent 
l^iaces  and  Ministers  suurrinfif  their  horses  to  approach 
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her,  and  stoopiog  rrom  tbelr  Baddies  to  seek  :i  word  u 
eagerly  as  they  would  have  sought  a  Crown. 

She  swept  along  the  Boulevards  and  down  the  dr!?ee 
of  the  Bois,  where  the  man  whom  her  lie  had  murdered 
had  been  slain  when  the  sun  had  set ;  and  the  Fast  was 
QOt  rememljered  or  repented,  for  Remorse  had  no  share 
fn  her  shadowless  life ;  Remorse  had  no  place  in  her 
w  orid. 

She  was  alone  in  her  carriage-  none  were  permitted 
that  day  to  share  that  throne  (of  which  her  harouche-step 
was  the  haut  pas)  of  the  Sovereign  of  Fashion  ;  her  little 
lion-dog  alone  occupied  the  cushions  beside  her,  with  his 
jewelled  collar  on  his  snowy  fleece,  and  in  the  double  line 
of  horsemen  J  on  either  side  the  throng  of  car  ri  ages  j  on 
every  lip  there  was  but  one  theme — ^the  beauty  of  the 
English  Marchioness  who  gave  the  mode  to  Paris* 

Lady  Yavasour  drove  onward  past  the  site  of  the  old 
Abbaye,  whilst  Etoile  leant  from  his  saddle,  breathing  a 
Princess  flatteries  in  her  ear,  until  she  reached  the  full 
stream  of  equipages,  where  the  occupant  of  almost  every 
carriage  (that  was  patrician,  not  lorctte)  was  numbered 
on  her  Tieiting-list ;  and  each  one  of  those  delicate  aristo- 
crates  was  either  her  friend  for  boudoir  confidences,  or 
hor  acquaintance  for  State  dinners.  And  now  in  the  neb 
morning  sunlight,  as  she  encountered  their  equipages  and 
received  their  salutations,  she  saw  that  which  sent  au  ice- 
chill  through  the  warm  current  of  her  glad  life. 

What  was  it^  slight,  namelesSj  intangible  yet  to  he  felt, 
that  she  read  in  the  glance  of  one  or  two  of  the  highest 
women  of  the  French  and  English  aristocracies?  Imper- 
ceptible to  another,  she  caught  it  —  for  Marion  Yavasour 
had  a  secret  to  guard,  and  whoso  owns  a  secret  ever  sus- 
pects that  the  world  has  unearthed  it.  That  which  she 
read,  or  fancied,  in  their  look  was  not  censure,  not  inquiry^ 
not  insolence,  not  wonder;  it  was  more  vague  than  any 
of  these,  yet  to  her  it  spoke  them  all.  She  caught  it  once, 
^wice,  thrice  on  different  faces,  and  her  delicate  bloom 
paled;  it  was  that  cbillness  which  is  marked  and  felt 
ratuer  by  that  which  it  euggeste  than  by  what  it  does, 
slight,  but  intentional  as  it  was  unmistakable.  Etoik 
looked  surprise  j  but  he  was  too  true  a  gentleman  to  affect 
*£i  perceive  what  in  real  truth  bewildered  him.     For  one 
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brief  second  her  soft  antelope  eyes  lightened  with  01*6 up* 
pressed  an :£iety  and  with  unrepreBsed  anger  j  aioce  there 
is  no  glass  which  reflectB  ao  delicately,  yet  so  bitterly  and 
so  surelji  every  shade  of  disdain  as  the  faces  of  trained 
women  of  the  world  I  The  steel  with  which  their  scorn 
thrusts  is  silvered,  hot  the  wound  it  deals  is  barbed,  End 
deep,  and  poisoned!  Lady  Yavasour  caught  that  look, 
and  knew  or  guessed  its  meaning,  and  her  cheek  paled 
cnder  the  sea-shell  bloom  of  her  delicate  rouge ;  the  thrust 
of  the  silvered  steel  stniek  to  her  soul,  for  she  knew  that 
it  struck  to  the  core  of  her  secret  I 

The  carriages  rolled  onward,  and  yet  the  coldness  lay 
but  in  look,  the  blow  was  dealt  but  from  manner ^  her  bowa 
were  returned  as  of  yore^  though  with  a  certain  distance, 
a  marked  ehillness;  and  Ktoile  found  no  constraint  m  her 
wit,  no  light  the  less  in  her  luminous  eyes,  she  seemed  to 
note  nothing  of  the  look  which  spoke  so  much  I  But  the 
asp  in  her  bosom  had  fangs  not  one  whit  the  less  bitter 
because  the  smile  did  not  leave  her  lips,  or  the  nonchalant 
grace  of  her  attitude  change :  women  cover  their  wounds, 
but  under  the  veil  they  throb— they  throb!  The  carriages 
rolled  on,  and  her  postilions  threading  their  way  through 
the  throng  passed  the  stately  equipage  of  her  chosen  and 
intimate  friend  Lady  Clarence  Camelot — that  cold,  proud 
beauty  in  whose  veins  tan  the  "  blue  blood"  of  Norman 
monarchs,  and  whose  social  creeds  were  lofty  if  stringent 
Buv  yesternight  they  had  sat  at  the  Opera  together,  rival 
rulers  yet  close  allies ;  but  yesternight,  so  complete  had 
been  their  sisterhood,  that  they  were  ever  in  private  to 
each  other  "Marion,"  and  "Ida."  Now,  the  azure  eyes 
of  the  descendant  of  Plan tage net  looked  with  calm,  cold 
regard  at  her,  as  though  regarding  a  stranger,  and,  recog* 
Llaing  her  presence  no  more  than  she  would  have  recog- 
nised that  of  a  beggar,  the  Lady  Clarence  Camelct  passed 
on  round  Longchamps. 

On  Mftrion  Vavasour's  lips,  which  blanched  to  white* 
ness,  the  smile  was  arrested  as  on  the  lips  of  those  snd- 
denly  smitten  with  death  j  and  while  the  smile  rested  there, 
Into  her  eyes  came  a  wild,  haunting  anxiety  as  they  glanced 
over  the  crowd  to  see  whether  in  the  crowd  this  had 
escaped  all  others.  And  as  they  glanced  tbey  saw — oold, 
pitiless,  with  the  brutal  menace  in  the  eyes  and  tbo  ^lighi 
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smile  about  the  mouth,  unmoved  as  though  cast  id  brouie 
— the  face  of  Strath  more. 

He  was  watchiog'  the  progress  of  his  wot k^ watching, 
^low  slowly  and  surely,  drop-hy-dropj  his  poison  fell. 

The  throng  bore  his  horse  backward;  her  carriage  rolled 
'9iiwftrd  with  the  glittering  mass  -makiDg  the  tour  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  and  once,  twice,  thrice,  ag^ain  and  again, 
the  Queen  of  Fashion  was  made  to  eat  of  the  asheg  of  thfe 
deadly  hum  illation  j  aud  the  silvered  st«el  thrust  its  barbed 
point  farther  and  farther  down  into  her  soul,  probing  deep 
to  the  coro  of  her  secret 

She  passed  the  Countess  of  Belmaiue ;  she  passed  the 
Duchesse  de  Lurine;  she  pasf^ed  the  Marchioness  of 
Boyille ;  she  passed  the  V icomtesse  de  Ruelle  \  she  passed 
her  oldest  friend,  Lady  Beatrix  Beaudesert 

And  all  these  dealt  her  the  same  blow,  one-by-one,  with 
the  same  chill,  delicate,  uaerring  weapon  ;  all  these  gave 
her  no  recognition  eiren  of  her  presence. 

The  procession  of  Longchamps,  which  had  ever  been 
one  long,  triumphal  passage  for  the  proud  and  dazzling 
English  leader,  was  one  long  pilgrimage  of  shamCi  even 
such,  as  in  the  centuries  gone  by,  the  barefoot  petntent^ 
had  made  by  that  same  route,  when  the  blind,  the  sick, 
and  the  lame  had  thronged  to  the  Abbaye  altars,  to  the 
grave  of  Isabel  I  e  Capet. 

On  many  tongues  in  that  dense  throng,  among  sach  ah 
could  observe  it,  was  Vjnt  one  theme— the  insults  of  her 
Order  to  the  Marchioness  of  Yarasour  and  Vanx. 

But  she  leaned  back^  not  letting  the  smile  even  grow 
constrained  on  her  lip,  not  allowing  even  a  glance  of 
anxiety  in  her  eyes,  a  flash  of  anger  on  her  cheek;  but 
negligent,  graceful,  tranquil  as  of  old,  not  seeming  even 
to  have  noticed  the  thrusts  which  pierced  her  to  the  soul. 
At  last,  as  her  carriage  was  turned  back  to  Paris,  it  passed 
side-by-side  with  the  equipage  of  the  most  notorious 
adventuress  of  the  demi-monde,  Viola  T^,  celebrated  for 
mining  a  peer  of  France  every  trimestre,  and  whoso  ex- 
travagances startled  even  "equivocal  society;"  and  as 
her  barouche  wheel  locked  slightly  in  that  of  Lady  Yava* 
sour,  the  Lorette  smiled  and  bowed,  and  said  a  few  care- 
teas  words  to  the  English  Peeress,  as  though  they  were 
of  the  same  world  ajid  the  same  order!  And  laughed^  as 
26#  T 
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her  cftrriugt)  rolled  on,  as  one  who  gives  an  IdbqIi  a  be 
knows  eannot  be  resented. 

The  open  outrage  and  insolence  were  translatable  to 
every  looker-on  In  that  dense  crowd  j  ttie  key  to  it  was  a 
mystery  which  convulsed  Longchamps  with  bewildered 
ftmassement^  and  convulsed  Paris  similarly  in  a  few  hours 
after  And  at  this  coarse  indiguity  Marion  Tavasour 
turned  white  to  the  very  lips,  and  trembled  exceedingly  j 
for  she  was  proud,  very  proud  I  and  she  bad  had  her  foot 
oo  the  neck  of  this  haughty  and  patrician  world  so  long, 
so  long  t  It  was  bitter  to  have  the  diadem  torn  from  her 
brow,  the  sceptre  shattered  from  her  hand  I 

Once  again  J  as  rallying  her  courage,  she  glanced  aroun^l 
in  defiance  of  the  insults,  again  she  saw  in  the  yellow  sun- 
light the  cold  and  pitiless  face  of  Strathmorej  watching 
her  with  the  smile  on  his  lips  and  the  menace  in  his  eyes, 
as  the  serpent  watches  the  bird  which  cannot  escape  from 
its  fangs.  And  Marion  Tavasour  knew  that  it  was  he 
who  had  her  secret,  and  was  on  her  track  j  his  hand  which, 
by  the  silvered  steel  of  these  women's  indignities,  dealt 
her  this  poisoned  and  mortal  wound. 

With  all  nonchalance,  all  hauteur,  all  easy  grace,  un- 
changed, but  with  her  lips  blanched  and  drawn  over  her 
pearly  teeth,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time  returned 
with  that  slow  and  glittering  procession  from  Longchamps 
to  Paris,  veiling  the  quivering-  nerves  and  the  throbbing 
pride  with  calm  courage,  with  admirable  artifice — for  she 
was  a  more  perfect  actress  than  any  the  stage  has  seen. 
Yet  she  ran  the  gauntlet  of  a  deadly  trial !  for  in  those 
hours  which  that  long  pageant  occupied,  in  the  dense 
throngs  which  fashion  gathered,  all  the  eyes  of  Paris 
Proper  were  on  her,  aod  the  crowd  was  divided  but  into 
two  classes,  those  who  passed  the  outrage  on  her  and 
thpse  who  witnessed  it  I 

As  at  last  she  swept  up  the  steps  of  her  own  hotel,  she 
did  not  observe  a  vagrant  woman  loitering  hard  by  on  the 
pavement  J  but  the  Bohemian  had  watched  there  through 
livelong  hours,  watched  to  see  her  face  as  she  returned 
from  Longchamps,  and  a  smile  came  on  Redempta's  lipa 
as  her  vigil  was  repaid,  and  she  muttered  in  Czeschea : 

^'It  is  begun.  I  have  not  lived  in  vain,  beJovedJ  8h* 
Buffers )  she  aufibrs  t " 
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It  was  true — ^she  suffered  I  Marion  T&vasour  had  laughed 
her  Bweet,  aoil  laugh  at  the  mortal  agouj  she  dealt  to 
othera,  but  in  her  own  bitter nesa  she,  the  discrowoed^  who 
bad  known  no  pain  and  no  remorse,  suffered— suffered  even 
aB  Marie  Antoinette  when  the  crown  was  wrenched  from 
her  golden  head,  and  the  Dethroned  was  led  out  for  the 
gibes  of  the  people. 

There  was  some  confusion  and  agitation  in  her  household 
*6  she  crossed  the  great  parquet  of  the  hall,  but  not  noting 
it  she  swept  onward  up  the  staircase,  turning  to  the  ^oom 
of  the  chambers; 

•'  Where  is  my  lord  ?" 

The  man  hesitated  slightl j,  and  looked  grave ;  she  re- 
repeated  her  question  imperiouslj : 

"  Where  is  his  lordship  ?     Answer  me  I " 

"  Pardon  me,  m j  lady,  but  during  your  ladyship's  absence 
his  lordship  was  attacked  with  a — slight  indisposition/' 

An  intense  alarm  and  anxiety  came  into  her  faee^-strange 
visitants  there,  for  the  world  had  never  known  that  she 
had  lored  her  lord ! 

"  In  disposition  of  what  kind  ?" 

**  Something — I  believe — of  a  syncope,  my  lady,^' 

He  was  too  polite  and  too  elegant  a  philomath  to  use 
60  brief  a  term  as  "  fit,''  but  her  fears  grasped  his  meaning, 
and  she  bade  him  send  the  physicians  to  her  in  her  boudoir. 
They  came,  honeyed  and  deferential,  and  from  niueb  cream 
and  verbiage  the  simple  truth  gradually  oozed  that,  in 
plain  terms,  the  Marquis  of  Yavasour  had  been  struck  by 
apoplexy  after  a  pite  of  nightingales,  followed  by  too  many 
bouch^es  and  ros olios,  at  his  luncheon,  and  now  lay, 
sensible  indeed,  hut  in  a  state  most  precarious^  of  which 
the  issue  was  doubtful. 

Then  she  dismissed  them  with  a  queenly  bow  of  her 
graceful  head,  and  signified  an  imperative  necessity  that 
fihe  should  see  her  lord  alone  on  family  matters  of  the 
highest  moment.  The  physicians,  curious,  like  all  of  their 
trade,  vainly  strove  to  represent  that  their  presence  was 
indispensable  for  every  second ;  all  Europe  bowed  to  her 
will,  and  she  permitted  none  to  gainsay  it;  it  was  obeyed 
now.  His  score  of  attendants  retired  from  his  chambeFp 
and  her  husband  was  alone  when  she  entered  it 

With  her  rich  and  graceful  beauty  she  came  and  stood 
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by  tbe  bedside  of  tlie  eick  man,  on  whoBc  face  deatli  ha4 
WTitten  its  mark  out  plainly  j  and^  for  ho  was  quite  conscioaa 
and  had  every  sense  left  him,  he  opened  bis  eyes  and  looked 
at  her  curiously,  for  it  were  hard  to  describe  the  change 
wtich  had  come  over  her  feature s,  and  6he  wore  no  mask 
with  him. 

She  leant  over  him  as  she  sat  beside  the  couch,  after  t 
few  hurried  words  of  condolence,  speaking  low  and  swiftly . 

"  Yflvasour !     All  Paris  knows  it  1" 

Into  the  snpine  face  of  the  old  Marquis  came  a  gleam 
of  malicious  amnsement,  crossed  with  surprise, 

**  The  deuce  they  do  !"  he  said,  with  a  labored  articula- 
tioni    *' Who  told  'em?" 

"God  knows!  What  matter  whsP^  And  she^  whom 
grief  in  all  its  agony,  passion  in  all  its  fary,  had  never 
moved,  save  to  that  gay,  triumphant  amusement  with 
which  a  child  crushes  his  costliest  toy,  spoke  with  breath- 
less  agitation*  her  !ips  quivering,  her  fair  hands  trembling, 
her  eyeB  filled  with  tears  of  bitternesa  I  "  They  know  it  I 
Even  Ida  Camelot  cut  me  dead  an  hour  ago ;  a  score  of 
them  passed  me  as  they  would  pass  a  dog  I  And  even 
that  woman  Ve,  Oaderouase's  mistreaa^  dared  to  insult  me 
— Me  1  They  know  it  1  Nothing  less  could  make  them 
act  so,  nothing  else  could  give  her  title  with  impuaity 
to " 

The  sick' man  chuckled  low  and  with  difficulty,  as  though 
this  were  the  best  joke  which  could  have  come  to  cheer 
him  on  his  death-bed; 

^*  G&d  I  I  wtBh  I  bad  been  there  I  Deuced  pity"  to  have 
lost  it  I  Eh  I  bleu  ma  belle  I  you  can't  complain  ;  youVe 
cheated  them  a  long  time  !" 

And  where  he  lay  back  among  his  pillows  be  chuckled 
fitill,  faintly,  for  his  breath  was  with  difficulty  drawn,  bal 
with  a  malicious  amusement  that  was  in  ghastly  contrast 
with  the  marks  which  death  had  set  upon  bis  face. 

A  passionate  anger  and  misery  gathered  in  ber's : 

"And  that  is  all  tbe  pity  that  you '* 

"  Pity/*  broke  in  the  Marquis,  with  a  laugh  which 
atmggled  with  a  spasm  of  the  breath:  "Gad! — tht 
deuce  ! — what  pity  do  you  want  ?  You've  had  your  own 
way,  ma  belle,  aad  women  love  it.  I  was  a  great  fool  to 
take  your  terms,  for  they  v/ere  confound* -d  hvgh  j  however, 
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1  don*t  mind  it,  you've  amused  me.  It  wa??  a  drawings 
room  vaudeville,  with  the  fun  always  kept  up;  but  pitj— - 
*fore  George  1  women's  ingratitude " 

And  the  Marquis,  choked  with  disgust  at  the  ill  return 
which  was  given  him,  and  with  his  amusement  at  what 
roused  him  even  from  all  the  apathy  of  a  moribund : 

**  But,  Vavasour,  now — now — why  not  now?  If  yoi 
would,  still  it  might  be  done— privately,  secretly;  secresj 
could  be  bought,  and  the  world  would  never  know- " 

She  spoke  lo'w^  tremulously,  incoherently,  and  in  strange 
agitation  for  the  flattered^  courted,  proud,  omnipotent 
beauty  1  Her  hands  played  nervously  with  the  lace  and 
Bilk  of  the  counterpane,  where  she  leant  half-kneeling 
against  the  bed ;  her  attitude  was  almost  supplication,  and 
her  haughty  loveliness  was  abased  and  dejected ;  for  she 
had  worn  her  diadem  long  and  proudly^  and  it  was  bHter 
to  the  Queen  of  Fashion  to  have  ber  sceptre  wrenched 
and  her  purple  torn  aside  for  all  to  see  the  secret  of  the 
discrowned. 

**  Why  not  now,  Yavasour  ?"  she  whispered  eagerly, 
pyhile  her  lips  were  hot  and  parched :  "  It  would  be  so 
little  to  you ;  it  would  spare  me  so  much.  Now — now, 
before  it  is  too  late  1  I  can  purchase  inviolable  aecresy " 

The  dying  man  interrupted  her  with  his  stifled,  ghastly 
laugh  rattling  in  his  throaty  while  his  sunk  eyes  leered 
inalteiou&ly,  and  his  haad  feebly  played  with  the  diamond 
circlet  of  her  marriage-finger — the  badge,  she  had  whis- 
pered to  Strath  more  on  the  rose-terrace  of  Yernon^eaux, 
the  badge  of  Servitude  and  Silence. 

"I  dare  say  I  and  roa  belle  veuve  would  then  wiii» 
perhaps,  M.  D^Etoile,  who  kuows  ?  As  it  is,  she  will  have 
to  be  only  bis  mistress!  JSTol  I  am  not  in  the  mood  I 
You  think  one  en  moribund  ought  to  lend  himself  as  a  lay 
figure?  Ah  I  there  you  are  wrong,  ma  belle;  you  mast 
ask  the  favor  of  some  one  of  your  old  lovers,  that  man 
with  the  Yaodyke  face,  who  killed  bis  Mend  for  yonr 
beaux  jeux ;  or  one  of  the  new  ones,  perhaps,  may  pay 
the  price  more  graciously." 

Again  the  horrid,  unfitting  laugh,  chuckling  and  rattling 
in  his  throat,  sounded  through  the  stillnees  of  the  death- 
chamber;  Loi*d  Yav^soijr  had  eaten  his  last  pAte  of 
nightingales,  but  he  had  still  palate  and  power  to  enjo^T 
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vrhat  lie  and  moet  men  with  htm  find  of  still  sweater 
flaFor— the  pleasure  of  Malice.  And  leaning  there  aj^ainst 
the  costly  draperies  of  the  bed,  in  her  lace,  her  jewels^  her 
delicate  floating  dresa  which  that  day  had  given  out  the 
fashion  of  the  year  to  Paris,  in  her  lovely  womanhood,  in 
her  haughty  grace^  Marion,  Lady  Vavasour — who  wore  no 
maek  with  hini-^ — sank  forwards,  thinking  nothing  of  her 
hoBband  before  her,  but  with  her  white  hands  clenched,  bet 
teeth  set  tight,  her  fair  face  blanched,  her  rich  hair  pushed 
back  in  its  masses  from  her  temples,  eating  in  all  their 
bitterness  of  the  ashes  of  Humiliation,  tasting  in  all  theT 
cmelty  the  death-throes  of  Abdication. 
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The  honsehold  was  hushed,  and  aU  moved  with  nois*^ 
less  footsteps  through  the  wide  marble  staircase  and  th€ 
stately  corridors  and  the  brilliantrlighted  chambers  of  the 
Hotel  Yavasour:  the  presence  of  death  was  nigh,  and 
breathed  its  solemnity  even  through  the  gilded  hulls  and 
the  pompous  hirelings  of  that  magnificent  palaee,  where 
wit  was  usually  as  rife  as  in  the  salons  of  Rambouillet, 
and  cost  was  as  unheeded  in  luxury  or  dissipation  as  in 
the  days  of  Yitelliua.  It  was  known  that  his  lordshin 
could  not  recover,  and  that,  Yitellius-like,  his  goblet  waSi 
reversed  and  his  last  Faleruian  was  drunk,  and  tbe  Free- 
torian  Guards  of  Pallida  Mors  were  leading  him  out, 
stripped  of  his  purples,  and  made  nothing  better  or  greater 
than  an  old,  bloated,  gluttonous  man,  to  hurl  him  over  the 
fathomless  abyss,  where  none  would  mourn  him,  and  down 
the  dark,  cold  river  whence  none  return. 

The  household  was  still  and  awed  through  this  early 
part  of  the  spring  night,  and  his  wife  sat  in  her  own 
chamber,  when  her  dinner  had  been  served  and  dismissed, 
pauaing  and  alone.  From  custom  she  had  dressed  for  the 
•vening,  as  habitualj  and  the  delicate  shower  of  cosily  laoe 
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Tell  ftbout  her,  and  the  diamoiidB  aad  amethysts  yparkled 
!a  Ler  hair  as  she  sat  there,  her  head  leaning  on  her  arm, 
her  lips  white  and  pressed  together,  her  fair,  proud  brow 
knit  in  vain,  cruel  thoughts— thoughts  how  to  baffle^  how 
to  escape  from  the  vengeance  wbich  netted  her  ia  and  held 
her  tight  beneath  ite  stifling  meshes. 

Oaly  five-aud-twenty  years  had  passed  over  her  head, 
Kud  she  must  lay  down  the  sceptre,  and  put  the  crown 
from  off  her  brows,  and  pass  from  the  haut  pas  and  the 
throne,  to  mingle  with  the  jeered  and  common  crowd. 
Already!  already!  She  must  leave  her  kingdom  in  her 
youth.  She  had  known  that  sooner  or  later  this  must 
come,  that  sooner  or  later  this  shame  and  bitterness  must 
fall ;  bttt  in  the  royalty  of  her  omnipotence,  the  gladness 
of  her  power,  she  had  forgotten  her  doom.  She  had 
believed  that  it  would  come,  perhaps,  at  some  far  distant 
time,  when  her  beauty  was  spent,  and  when  in  age  it 
would  matter  but  little  ;  nay,  she  had  at  last  believed 
that  ao  happily  had  fortune  favored  her  that  her  life  would 
flow  on  forever  in  the  sunlight,  and  that  she  would  live 
and  die  in  the  honor  and  odor  of  the  patrician  world  she 
ruled,  her  secret  never  guessed,  and  buried  with  her  in  the 
grave  which  would  bear  the  name  and  titles  of  Mariou, 
Marchioness  of  Vavasour  and  Vaux 

And  now — now — in  the  brilliance  of  her  youth,  in  the 
(Splendor  of  her  triumphs,  the  stroke  had  fallen  ;  and  she 
must  go  out,  to  be  the  jilie,  the  mockery,  the  scorn  of  her 
rivals  and  her  foes. 

The  dews  stood  on  her  brow,  her  fair  hands  clenched  m 
her  anguish,  she  shivered  and  started  from  her  solitary 
reverie~it  was  so  horrible  ! — to  stoop  her  pride  into  the 
dust;  to  be  banned  for  ever  from  the  haughty,  shadowless, 
patrician  life  she  loved ;  to  be  the  scorn  and  the  derision 
of  the  women  she  had  outshone  and  outrivalled,  and  made 
follow  the  mere  fashion  of  her  drapery,  the  mere  mode 
that  her  changing  caprice  gave  as  law. 

She  started  and  rose  to  her  feet,  and  there  wari  apixeottfl 
misery  in  the  eyes  ere  this  so  proud,  so  lustrous,  so  fall  of 
careless  laughter;  she  had  known  no  mercy  for  others, 
but  shy  knew  suffering  for  herself  As  she  rose  her  lace 
caught  in  and  overturned  a  gold  fiUagree  basKet  filled  with 
the  n  tes  which  had  come  during  the  past  twentj-four 
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down — down^from  off  her'  beautvfal  form,  with  the  rlta^ 
moods  glittering  in  her  breast  But  his  will  was  ironi 
his  veixiB  were  Ice — for  her;  and  hiB  eyes  did  not  change, 
his  smile  did  not  alter,  as  his  words  fell  eold  and  clear  on 
the  silence: 

"  It  is  too  late  for  thall" 

A  burning  flush  crimsoned  her  face,  and  she  sbranl 
under  the  blow.  She  was  a  woman,  and  one  who  glossed 
her  amours  with  delicate  refinement,  and  one  who  wag 
used  to  rule  omnipotent,  and  yield  with  a  sovereign's 
grace — not  to  sue  and  be  repulsed.  Tears,  genuine  sod 
bitter,  started  to  her  eyes,  and  her  voice  thrilled  with  pa& 
fiionate  emotion  : 

**  Strath  more  I  Strath  more  !  I  am  in  your  power,  spare 
^e !  I  am  a  woman,  be  pitiful  to  me !  You  loyed  me  so 
^ell  once^have  some  pardon  for  me  now!^* 

He  did  not  change  his  attitude ;  he  leaned  there  against 
the  mantel  piece,  with  his  eyes,  under  their  drooped  lids, 
fixed  on  her  ;  and  his  words  answered  her,  falling  low  and 
chill  on  the  silence,  like  the  dropping  of  ice-water ; 

*'  I  marvel  that  you  dare  say  that  to  me  I  Go  1  you  were 
always  a  matchless  actress  j  it  is  a  pity  to  waste  jonr 
time,  your  tempting,  and  your  loveliness !" 

She  shivered  as  she  heard  him  ;  from  fiery  passion,  f^oni 
brutal  menace,  from  bitter  reproaches,  she  would  have 
hoped  to  win,  to  touch,  to  tempt,  to  torture  him  into  some 
mercy.  With  those  cold,  measured,  inflexible  tones,  all 
hope  di^d  out  She  felt  as  those  who,  gliding  down  into 
a  bottomless  abyss  upon  the  Alps,  feel  the  ice- wall  they 
strive  to  grasp,  slide,  smooth,  and  frozen,  and  shelving, 
firom  their  touch,  as  they  sink  downwards  to  darkness  and 
to  death. 

With  a  low  cry,  she  threw  herself  at  hia  feet  in  all  hef 
soft  abandonment  of  supplication  ;  her  proud  head  humbled 
to  the  dust  before  him ;  her  white  hands  wrung  and 
tlenched ;  her  loveliness  thrown  there  before  hjm  like  a 
criminal's  who  kneels  before  her  judge. 

And  he  looked  down  on  her  unmoved,  save  that  his 
vengeance  was  dear  to  him,  and  sweet ;  she  sufl'ered — al 
last  I 

"  Strathmore  I  Oh,  God  !  see,  I  kneel  to  you ;  J,  who 
never  bend  to  any  mortal  thing  I     I  may  merit  thia  ^om 
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JOQ ;  I  do  not  dare  to  deny  it  Tou  m&j  h%re  much  ta 
ftrenge  on  me — moch ! — though  I  lotred  jou ;  ay^,  I  loved 
jou  as  I  have  loved  oo  other !  Women  criive  conquest, 
power,  cnielty;  bat  we  love,  despite  that — love,  thoujofh 
we  love  ourselves  first  I  If  I  sinned  to  you,  I  sintied  yw 
you  I" 

"  True !     It  is  the  trade  of  the  courtesaa  t" 

Where  she  lay  at  his  feet,  prostrate  in  her  lo?eIinefta 
and  her  abasement,  she  shuddered  uuder  the  calm,  diilt, 
brutal  sneer — she  I  the  woman  who  had  rulod  over  prineea, 
and  to  whom  kings  had  knelt!  Yet — she  would  not 
renounce  all  hope,  she  would  not  give  way  from  all  effort ; 
she  lifted  her  head  so  that  the  white  light  fell  on  her  lus> 
trous  hairi  and  shone  in  her  lovely  eyes  with  their  appeal* 
ing  prayer ;  and  that  face,  in  its  blanched  pain,  its  prostrate 
beauty^  its  stricken  pride^  was  more  resistless  than  in  ita 
most  radiant  hour  of  witching  aovereignty; 

"  Shame  me  I  bumble  me  I  Btrike  me  as  you  will  1  £ 
wronged  you,  and  I  am  in  your  power^  and  a  woman  and 
defenceless  I  Yet  hear  me;  be  great  enough  to  forego 
vengeance — be  noble  enough  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  my 
head  by  Pardon  I  If  I  erred,  were  you  sinless  ?  If  I  were 
guilty,  were  you  stainless  from  crime?  Seel— you  have 
made  me  drink  of  the  bitteraess  of  hmiiiliation  to  the  dregBf 
Cannot  that  content  you?  Spare  me,  more  for  the  love 
of  God !  Hear  me,  Strathmore,  and  have  mercy  I  To-day 
you  have  let  the  world  whisper  It,  but  to-morrovv*B  whispoi 
may  aoon  efface  to-day *s.  Lord  Vavasour  is  dying,  dying 
fast  J  let  me  bear  his  name  in  peace  ?  If  you  do  not  reveal 
the  truth  to  his  heirs,  none  will  dare  attack,  and  aift,  and 
Bearcb^none  will  raise  the  question.  I  may  live  in  peace: 
live  without  shame  and  sneer  and  jibe  from  the  women  I 
have  rivalled,  from  the  society  I  have  ruled  1  Only  spare 
me  this — this  I  Do  not  hunt  me  down  to  poverty  and 
degradation,  do  not  expose  me  to  the  world !'' 

She  stopped,  and  a  bitter  sofa  choked  her  voice,  for  hera, 
if  aeting  still,  the  actress  felt  her  part  and  pleaded  her 
prayer  in  all  its  acrid  bitterness,  its  keen,  imploring  pain, 
for  she  felt  and  pleaded  for  herself  She  suffered,  —she 
Buffered  !^- and  the  burning  tears  gathered  and  fell,  and 
ujider  its  d«licate  shroud  of  lace  her  form  shivered  with  the 
physical  cold  of  a  great  dread,  of  a  convoliiive  itJiipenae. 
26*  u 
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She  ^tteadcd  m  the  OoiidenQiied  plead  for  Lfe.  Her 
fature  lay  m  this  man's  keeping — and  he  had  spared  her 
from  death  only  to  bid  her  live  "to  suffer." 

She  had  made  him  in  God*s  sight  and  in  his  own  a  tnnV' 
deren  Could  she  hope  for  mercy  from  him  T  Could  she 
strike  vengeance  from  Ma  hand  ? 

A  death-like  stillness  reigned  between  them  ae  her  voice 
ceasedi  and  she  lay  there  at  his  feet  in  her  abject  Eupplica^ 
tiouj  her  abased  loveliness,  her  stricken  pride.  He  stood 
changeless^  motionless,  his  face  unaltered  in  its  chill  tran- 
quillitjj  his  eyes  unfaltering  in  their  relentless  gasse : 

"  If  yoo  were  drowning  before  my  eyes,  and  my  hand 
stretched  out  could  save  you—you  should  perish  in  its 
need  1  If  you  were  bound  to  the  stake ^  and  one  word  of 
mine  could  save  you — I  would  not  speak  it  t  If  you  were 
dying  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  a  cup  of  cold  water  from 
nay  pity  could  save  you — I  woald  refuse  it  in  your  death 
hour  I  I  have  answered.  Such  mercy  as  yoo  gave,  I  give 
to  you — BO  other  " 

As  his  words  fell  slowly  out  upon  the  silence,  chill, 
tranquil^  pitiless,  and  ine2:orable  as  Fate,  a  shudder  ran 
through  her  frame,  and  a  cry  broke  from  her  lips,  wild  and 
piteous,  like  that  of  a  woman  who  receives  her  death* 
warrant. 

She  trembled,  shiyered,  shrank  before  the  iron  pitiless- 
ness,  the  icy  hate,  of  this  man's  natuie,  on  which  her  own 
might  fling,  and  wear,  and  spend  itself  forever,  yet  make 
no  more  impress  than  the  fretting  waves  which  break  upoo 
a  granite  6ea*wall,  and  leave  no  sign  of  all  their  feverish 
travail.  Andahelay  crouched  at  his  feet  in  all  her  fallen 
loveliness,  stricken  and  paralyzed  as  by  a  cruel,  mortal 
blow. 

His  eyes  dwelt  on  her  long  and  meaningly,  while  not  a 
muscle  of  his  face  changed  from  its  rigid  calm,  its  bltt#? 
exultation ;  he  watched  her  shudder,  and  writhe,  and 
crouch  there  at  his  feet  with  a  faint  smile  playing  on  his 
lips — -as  he  would  have  watched  her  strained  on  the 
rack  or  bound  to  her  funeral  pyre ;  and  his  voice  hissed 
slowly  through  his  teeth  as  he  stooped  and  whispered  Id 
her  ear ; 

"  Listen  I  I  have  what  you  can  never  rob  me  if —  I 
have  my  Yekqeanoe  I     You  have  lived  to  suffer  I     And 
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yon  will  fall  lower  and  lower  into  sin  and  infamy,  and 
miaery  aud  want;  fall  aa  those  fall  who  trade  m  beauty, 
and  die  as  they  die  when  beauty  leaves  them — ^die  in  the 
streets  —  die  craving  a  crust  1  Go  I  —  your  fate  waiti 
for  yoa  I" 

The  brutal  doom  hissed  in  her  car,  maddened  her  as  *>• 
Ehot  panther^  till  all  its  de&ert  nat^ire  wakes  to  life  under 
He  paJu.  She  started,  and  uprose  and  stood  before  him, 
her  faee  blanched  to  the  lips,  her  eyes  alight  with  a  tigress- 
glare,  fearful  in  her  loveliness,  ghastly  in  her  brilliance, 
dangerouH  in  her  weakness  and  her  despair. 

"Abase  me,  expose  me,  destroy  me,  work  your  worst 
J  plead  no  more  I  Bat,  by  the  God  whom  we  have  both 
outraged,  the  hour  shall  come  when  the  mercy  you  mete 
out  to  me  I  will  mete  back  to  you,  when  you  shall  seek 
in  vain  of  earth  or  heaven^  Strath  more,  for  the  pity  yoa 
now  deny  I" 

She  stood  before  him  in  all  her  beauty,  while  the  light 
streamed  down  upon  her,  her  face  turned  towards  him 
with  the  glittering  hair  thrown  back,  her  lustrons  eyes 
dilated,  her  form  instinct  with  despairing  passion,  her 
voice  rising  and  quivering  in  the  air  till  it  rang  with  a 
menace  of  the  future,  with  evil,  dark  and  merciless  as  Ms 
own ;  she  stood  there,  terrible  as  Ate,  prophetic  as  Cas- 
sandra in  her  despair.  And  thus  they  looked  on  on© 
another,  this  man  and  woman,  so  lately  bound  in  the  close 
ties  of  passionate  love  and  mutual  sin,  now  sundered 
farther  than  they  betwixt  whom  oceans  roll.  Thus  they 
looked  on  one  another,  and  in  her  eyes  was  the  lurid 
gleam  of  a  vengeance  which  soon  or  late  would  pioneer  its 
path  and  sate  its  lust ;  and  on  bis  lips  sat  the  calm,  chdl, 
brutal  smile  of  a  vengeance  which  would  never  cease  from 
pursuing,  and  never  stay  its  hand  for  pity  or  for  prayttT, 
which  held  its  quarry  in  its  grip,  and  tasted  its  power 
slowly,  drop  by  drop,  with  thirst  which  grew  the  greater 
with  its  every  draught. 

Thus  they  looked  on  one  another  j  there  was  a  moment^S 
silence  agaio,  as  though  she  still  mutely  awaited  whether 
yet  he  would  not  yield  to  mercy,  yet  abstain  from  ven- 
geance, and  bid  her  go,  loathed,  abhorred,  condemned, 
but — spared.  Thei"©  was  a  moment's  silence,  in  which 
the  very  air  seemed  pleading  for  her  pardon,  and  suppll 
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Gating  for  tLe  Godlike  vengeance  of  forgiveness.  Then 
Bha  cast  one  look  upon  bis  face  :  it  was  white,  calm,  chiJl, 
inflexible  as  the  marble  featnrea  of  tbe  dead,  and  pitiless 
as  tbe  J  to  prayer,  or  woe,  or  meDEce ;  and  witbont  word 
or  sign  she  turned  and  left  bis  presence. 
They  bad  parted. 


CHAPTER  XXXIT. 


THE  GEBM  OF  THB   BBOEET. 


At  twelve  that  night,  while  Lord  Yavasour  lay  dying, 
and  Paris  danced  and  supped,  and  gamed  and  laugbed, 
and  whirled  through  the  merry  hours,  a  party  of  some 
do^en  or  so  were  gathered  after  the  opera  for  a  petit 
Bouper  in  the  salons  of  Madame  de  la  Ferriole,  the  wife 
of  one  of  those  princes  whom  the  Bourse  makes  in  a  day. 
The  h6tel  was  superb;  the  araeublement  would  have  been 
deemed  marvellous  in  a  palaee  ;  figuratively,  for  its  cost, 
the  supper  could  boast  of  liquid  gold  for  its  wines,  and 
welted  gold  for  its  dishes  j  and  the  Sfevres  on  which  it  was 
served  was  rimmed  with  pink  pearls  ;  still,  Madame  de  la 
Ferriole  (genuinely,  Madame  le  Maire),  was  still  on  the 
outskirts  of  fashionable  society,  and  was  at  this  moment 
still  passing  through  that  traosmigratory  period  which 
transfers  the  owners  of  Capital  among  tbe  leaders  of  Ton ; 
and  blassons  the  Or  with  the  Gules.  She  moved  higb» 
but  not  with  the  highest,  and  therefore  her  guests  around 
tbe  supper-table  discussed  the  insult  of  Longchamps  with- 
out the  key  to  it,  which  as  yet  only  lay  in  the  hands  of 
the  ultra  exclusive&  of  one  certain  set;  and,  therefore,  they 
hailed  with  pleasure  aad  empressement  the  late  advent 
of  the  single  member  of  that  set  whom  they  bad  yet 
secured,  and  who  had  deigned  to  come  and  sup  with 
Madame  de  la  Ferriole,  partly  because,  en  vraie  Fari- 
wienne,  she  respected  the  wealth,  partly  because,  en  bel 
esprit f  she  wished  to  satirize  the  appointments  of  the 
roturi^re.  That  single  member  was  Blanche  de  Ruelle 
With   all   the  "languor  of  good  tone,'*  but  with  all  tbt 
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curiosity  of  acandal-mongers,  the  party  around  the  million  ■ 
Haiti's  supper-table  sotight  the  confidence  of  the  haughty 
and  on  approach  able  aristoerat,  who,  lying  back  and  slowly 
breaking  her  ice,  seemed  disposed  to  talk  of  little  but  the 
new  opera,  and  of  that  only  to  her  own  escort  the  Yicomte 
de  Ohanrellan.  Blanche  de  Kuelle  had  been  the  first  to 
whom  Strathmore  had  entrusted  the  secret  of  Mariou 
"VavasQar*e downfall,  and  bidden  deal  the  poisoned  wound 
with  the  silvered  steel;  sbo  had  been  the  chief  to  enable 
bim  to  mete  ont  revenge  and  chastisement  thus  slowly, 
^ubtilely,  withcringly.  And  although  he  in  unfoldingi 
she  in  raceiYiug  the  story ^  had  placed  but  one  motive  in 
Bight  and  surface — to  wit-  the  proud  wreath  of  an  insulted 
Order,  and  an  outraged  and  patrician  Matron  age ;  the 
chastisement  had  been  the  more  willingly,  the  more  com- 
pletely done  because  she  had  once  loved  —  hopelessly  — 
where  the  woman  whose  abasement  she  was  Bummoned 
to  carry  out,  bad  been  madly  worshij>ped.  The  same 
pasaionH  move  the  world  as  iu  older  and  more  transparent 
days,  they  are  but  the  more  closely  veiled. 

And  now  about  the  supper-table  of  La  Ferriole,  little 
save  one  topic  was  circulated^  if  abandoned  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  be  resumed  the  next ;  and  the  bored,  languid, 
slander^eeeking  flaneurs,  masculine  and  feminine,  lounging 
away  an  hour  after  the  opera  over  the  priceless  wines  of 
the  Princess  of  the  Bourse,  sought  its  explanation  from 
the  first  of  those  who  had  dealt  the  deadly  thrust  that  day 
in  the  green  allees  of  the  Bois.  For  the  insult  to  the 
English  Peeress  was  the  theme  of  Paris ;  and  the  high 
fitatioD  of  those  who  had  passed  it  raised  curiosity  tc 
frantic  wonder  and  to  breathless  impatience.  Blanche  de 
Kuelle  let  them  babble  on  about  it  in  her  presence,  while 
she  spoke  of  Auber's  music  with  Chanrellan  j  then  she 
raised  her  haughty  eyes  in  answer  to  the  questions  which 
turned  directly  towards  her,  playing  gently  with  hei 
Spanish  fan : 

"  Pardon,  madame  I  Lady  Tavasour  ?  Oh,  I  pray  yot 
drop  that  subject;  society  has  been  grossly  outraged, 
foully  insulted.  Have  you  not  heard  f  Indeed  1  Why, 
the  marriage  was  fictitious — she  was  never  his  wife.  The 
world  has  been  deceived,  and  we  —  we  have  received  the 
liarquis'e  mistreBS,"  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXX Y. 


TSE   REAPING  OF  THE   ST  OEM 


A  T  twelve  of  the  night  the  Marquis  of  TaTasoaf  nod 
r&ux  died,  aud  his  chaplain,  standing  by,  said  UDctaouely 
over  the  bloated  body :  "  Blessed  are  the  cboseD  who  die 
in  the  Lord;"  for  he  whose  breath  had  just  lefit  bis  bodj 
bad  bad  many  and  rich  bene^ces  in  bis  hand,  and  ''died 
in  the  Lord,"  according  to  all  the  clergy  of  the  Chunsh  of 
England,  which  sees  no  sins  io  patrons, 

''  Le  Rol  est  mort,  vive  le  Roi  I  "  said  the  good  chaplaia 
having  said  the  Last  Communion  over  the  past  Marqaifi 
went  to  send  the  first  telegram  to  the  future  one.  Bot 
rapid  as  was  his  own^  one  had  preceded  it  to  the  distant 
beir,  who,  from  a  nameless  attache,  would  become  a  Per- 
sonage. Where  the  two  passions  race,  Revenge  will 
outstrip  Avarice  of  the  two,  though  both  are  hell-boanda 
fleet  of  foot. 

This  latter  message  ran  thus : 

'*From  the  Lord  Cecil  Stratbmore,  Hdtel  d©  Londres, 
Pane,  to  William  Yere-Lueingbam,  Esq.,  British  Mm- 
baesy,  Constantinople : 

"I  hear  the  Marquis,  your  cousin,  died  to-nigbt,  sud- 
denly and  intestate.  See  me  here  as  soon  as  yoa  arrive, 
or  yon  will  lose  the  best  part  of  the  personalty." 

Kow^  in  the  absence  of  all  will  of  any  kind,  since  the 
Marquis  had  ever  had  obstinate  horror  of  a  testament,  aod 
Hbonned  the  word  of  death  as  utterly  as  the  Romans  on 
their  tombstones,  the  entail  devolved  on  Yere-Lucingham, 
sole,  though  distant,  heir  presumptive,  and  all  tbe  rich 
personalty  would  go  to  bis  widowed  Marchioness.  There- 
fore,  when  this  telegram  came  to  him  with  bis  moraing 
chocolate,  acquainting  bim  of  the  new  fortunes  which 
Pallida  Mors,  best  friend  of  the  Living,  had  wrought  for 
him,  the  young  Attach^  was  bewildered  at  its  latter  clause; 
but  knowing  well  the  character  of  the  sender,  for  lie  liAd 
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been  uader  fcim  at  TuriB,  never  tbougbt  of  sUghting  or 
Degkctiag  the  strange  summons,  but  oaly  felt  a  gratefiii 
and  wonderiug  eagamess  as  to  its  purport. 

At  twelve  of  the  uigbt  the  Marquis  of  Vavasour  and 
Vaui  died — <>f  too  much  p4t^  de  rossignol  aod  rosolios  at 
luneheoii— not  a  great  death,  perhaps^  but  ia  the  main 
ecarce  so  harmful  an  one  (to  otbors)  as  Gustav  Yasa^s  or 
Julius  Cffisar's,  or  divers  whom  w^  call  heroes  because 
they  perished  by  a  weapon  with  which  they  had  slain 
thousands  ere  their  deuease^  and  slew  by  their  legacies 
thousands  after  it  To  be  gluttonous  of  nightingales  is 
bad ;  but  it  may  be  worse  for  the  universe  to  be  gluttonous 
of  nations  ;  a  gourmet  only  kills  himself^  a  hero  fills  a 
larger  bill  of  mortality.  The  oue^  however,  has  only  the 
restaurants,  the  other  the  world,  to  chant  his  De  Fro- 
fmidis  ;  and,  granted,  it  is  murder  on  a  larger  scale  to  kill 
tan  thousand  men  to  make  a  victory  than  kill  ten  dozen 
birds  to  make  a  pMe  I 

The  Marquis  of  Vavasour  and  Vaux  died,  and  left  the 
world  a  legacy  of  mauy  iuimi table  cuisine  receipts  and 
one  great  wonder.  His  young  cousin,  Vere-Lucingham^ 
Buccecded  to  the  Marquisate  with  all  its  hoaoj.;,  <*^nd  by 
refusing  to  acknowledge  her  claim  to  one  iota  of  the  rich 
property  which  the  law  would  have  allotted  to  the  wife 
of  the  deceased — to  one  gem  of  the  Vavasour  jewels  which 
had  80  long  sparkled  on  her  fair,  proud  brow,  the  new 
peer  proclaimed  to  Europe  that  she  whom  it  had  so  long 
received  and  honored  bad  no  right  or  title  to  its  respect 
and  homage,  but  had  July  been  the  dead  mao*s  mistress. 
And  wbeu  the  charge  was  brought,  the  condemned  could 
put  forward  no  defence,  could  allege  no  dental :  there  had 
been  no  marriage,  and  the  Law  is  not  to  be  seduced  by  a 
feminine  sophism,  dazzled  by  an  actress,  or  enslaved  by  a 
woman's  loveliness,  but  wrings  oat  one  uncourtly,  bitter, 
br^tat  thing — truth  I 

She,  whom  the  world  so  long  bad  known  and  worshipped 
aa  Marion,  Lady  Vavasour,  had  kept  her  secret  well  Who 
aays  that  her  sex  has  not  the  power  to  guard  a  secret 
ciosely?  Pshaw  1  they  keep  one  for  a  lifetime,  if  their 
own  1  She  had  kept  it,  secure  that  it  would  never  be  told 
by  her  lord,  and  tha:  when  he  died^  with  him  would  die 
th«  sok-  possessor  of  it     And  now  the  secret  was  gives 
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to  the  winds,  and  hnrled  oat  to  the  light  of  tne  day,  and 
flting  to  the  world  where  she  reigapd,  ag  the  deer  la  flung 
to  the  hounds  at  the  cur^e  I  For  the  hell-dog^a  of  Ten^ 
geance  had  he  en  on  her  track,  and  thej  never  lose  Boent 
of  the  trail 

Years  before,  craising  among  the  West  Indian  Xeles,  and 
lying  in  a  harbor  (rarely  visited)  to  have  his  yacht  fresh 
coppered,  the  Marquis  had  seen  her^  lovely  as  the  mommg> 
Her  parents,  English  planters,  were  dead,  and  she  was 
fretting  at,  and  wearied  of,  colonial  ob&curity  and  insular 
Imprisoament,  like  a  brilliant  tropic  bird  in  a  cooped-up 
cage.  She  looked  at  ber  marvellous  loveliness,  and  knew 
that  while  it  could  give  her  sway  wider  and  mightier  than 
the  C©sars',  it  must  bloom  to  its  full  beauty,  and  fade  and 
die  unseen,  like  the  radiant  blossoms  of  some  matchless 
flower  in  the  tangled  forests  and  dense  swamps  of  ber 
own  island.  The  Marquis  saw  her,  loved  her,  and  offered 
her — the  world.  She  knew,  hy  intuition  in  her  lovely 
youth,  how  great  a  price  such  beauty  as  hers  should  fetch, 
and  refused  to  sell  it  for  less  than  his  coronet  He  declined 
the  payment — ^she  declined  any  other.  A  pause  ensued, 
in  which  both  steeled  themselves  from  surrender,  and  each 
awaited  the  other's  capitulation.  At  last  the  man  grew 
impatient,  the  woman  doubtful  j  he  was  lured  by  her  love- 
Hnesa,  she  was  lured  by  the  vista  of  emancipation  and 
conquest  which  stretched  out  before  her ;  they  each  bent 
to  a  compromise.  She  dispensed  with  the  legalities  of 
marriage,  but  stipulated  for  the  semblance  j  she  did  not 
require  to  be  made  bis  wife,  but  she  required  that  the 
world  should  hold  ber  so ;  ne,  well  amused  to  jolmwni 
jotter  sa  monde^  and  musing  that  (unbound)  he  could  end 
the  comedy  whensoever  he  should  have  fatigued  of  it, 
consented. 

She  came  to  Europe  with  him  as  the  Marchioness  of 
Vavasour  and  Yaux;  it  suited  his  monkeyish  malice  to 
play  the  trick  on  his  order  and  on  society,  and  he  r«adilj 
lent  himself  to  all  which  might  best  sustain  the  deluaioa 
Bhe  was  received  as  his  wife,  and  the  rest  was  soon  accom 
plisLed  by  her  own  unequalled  beauty  and  unrivalled  tact 
She  soon  ruled  the  fashion,  and  set  her  foot  on  the  ne^ 
of  the  world.  And  as  time  went  on,  the  old  Marquis  grew 
so  well  accustomed  to  her  reigUj  and  was  so  well  amused 
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to  see  society  faU  before  ber  and  men  go  mad  for  lior  lore- 
linesS;  that  be  abaDdoned  all  thougbt  of  dissolriug  their 
compact;  partially^  perhaps^  because  he  did  not  care  to 
tell  the  world  himself  that  he  had  palmed  o^a  lie  upon  It, 
pari! ally  because  his  own  weak  and  supine  character  had 
shown  its  facile  points  to  her,  and  was  ruled  by  he" 
stronger  will  with  facility,  and  without  his  being  e^en 
aware  of  the  governance.  Thus  what  she  appeared  to  the 
world,  she  grew  absolutely  to  regard  herself.  Worshipped, 
courted^  obeyed  as  the  Marchioness  of  Vavasour  and  Yaax, 
she  forgot  that  she  had  no  legal  claim  to  the  title  and  place 
she  filled.  One  or  two  obscure  persons  in  that  remote,  un- 
civilized West  Indian  island  were  all  who  knew  her  secret ; 
how  should  these  reach  her  great  world,  or  her  great  w^orld 
reach  them?  Moreover^  they  were  in  ber  pay,  and  bribed 
to  silence;  so  it  was  little  marvel  that  Marion  Vavasour 
— such  I  must  still  call  her— deemed  her  position  secure 
and  ber  single  secret  safe  from  revelation  \  little  marvel 
that,  proud,  made  to  love  power  and  to  use  it  royally, 
haughtily  fastidious  as  though  a  horn  patrician,  with  some 
blood  of  an  illegitimate  Stuart  actually  wandering  in  her 
veins,  and  accustomed  to  the  homage  of  exclusive  circles, 
she  bad  learned  to  look  upon  her  rank  as  unassailable,  and 
felt  the  degradation  of  her  deadly  fate  bitterly,  bitterly — 
as  any  queen  who,  with  her  crown  torn  from  her  brows 
and  ber  purples  rent  from  about  ber,  ever  was  bidden  to 
descend  from  her  throne  and  come  out  to  the  gibes  and  the 
hiss  of  the  multitudes,  where  yesterday  the  highest  sought 
her  smile,  where  to-day  the  lowest  could  revile  and  scoff 
and  stone  i  Strathmore's  vengeajce  would  have  been 
more  merciful  if  he  had  slain  her  in  the  glare  of  that 
summer  morning — a  moment *s  pain,  and  ail  had  then  been 
over.  He  had  chosen  a  more  lingering  and  cruel  retri- 
bution :  he  had  bidden  her  live  to  suffer. 

Her  secret  was  known  in  Paris,  and  nothing  of  the 
bitterness  of  her  humiliation  was  spared  to  the  Discrowned, 
She  had  outshone  the  one  sex,  she  had  maddened  the 
other.  Who  was  there  amidst  the  order  she  had  insulted, 
the  women  she  bad  rivalled,  the  men  she  had  fooled^  to 
break  the  violence  of  her  fall,  to  heed  how  brutally  the 
diadem  might  be  wrenched  from  the  fair,  proud  bead  raised 
In  its  lovely  sovereignty  so  long  above  them  f 
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H*3r  secret  was  known  ia  Paris — m  the  circles,  in  the 
salons,  in  the  Tuilerics  itaclf,  in  Galigfnani^s,  on  the  Boule- 
vards; in  all  the  cafes,  in  all  the  bjudoirs,  over  fine  ladies' 
chocolate  in  their  bedrooms,  over  gourmets'  ^ve  hundred 
francs  breakfasts  in  the  Maison  DoreCj  it  was  the  theme  of 
the  hour,  to  the  tjxclnsion  of  all  else  \  it  flew  across  the 
Channel  as  swiftly  as  special  correspondents'  copy  could 
reach  Printingbo use-square,  and  filled  all  the  journals, 
Anglo  and  Gallic,  with  its  startling  sensation-news,  its 
incredible  scandal.  All  Europe  knew  this  beautiful  Helen 
with  the  antelope  eyes,  for  whom  princes  and  chiefs  had 
been  ready  to  war,  almost  as  in  the  old  days  of  Hellas, 
All  Europe  w  as  summoned  as  witness  and  auditor  of  her 
shame  and  her  abdication.  From  the  Palace  to  the  Press 
all  Europe  arraigned  her- — and  for  what  mercy  could  she 
look  in  her  abasement,  when  those  who  found  her  guilty 
were  the  nobility  she  had  iusulted,  the  society  she  had 
trepanned,  the  rivals  she  had  humiliated,  the  lovers  she 
had  fooled  ?  These  made  judges  more  pitiless  than  Alva'a 
Council  of  Blood! 

True,  for  sake  of  her  loneliness  many  asylums  offered  to 
her,  in  terms  which  now  she  could  not  reseut  as  insuli, 
and  of  them  she  accepted  Etoile's,  But  the  protection  of 
a  Prince  was  almost  as  bitter  to  her  as  the  obscurity  of  a 
convent — she  who  had  reigned  m  the  palaces  of  Europe 
to  be  classed  with  Yiola  Yd,  she  who  had  shone  amidst 
women  of  blood  royal  and  visited  at  St.  Cloud  and  at 
Windsor  to  si  ok  amidst  lionnes  of  the  Rue  Breda  and 
Enghien  toy-villas]  It  was  a  bitter  change — from  the 
purples  of  the  Patrician  to  the  staioed  robes  of  the  Hetira! 

She  suffered — ay,  she  suffered  cruelly,  this  woman  wh<t 
had  mocked  at  all  human  grief  with  her  silvery  laugh,  and 
iloalt  out  aoguish  and  death  as  gaily  as  a  child  deals  both 
ti»  the  painted  butterflies  that  he  slays  tor  his  sport.  She 
suffered  bitterly ;  for  to  the  proud  aod  flattered  woniaa 
there  was  no  chastisement  so  fearful  as  humiliation.  Aod 
it  was  a  scourge  of  scorpions  wherewith  he  lashed  her— 
he  whose  hand,  though  unseen,  iealt  every  blow  nndei 
which  she  shrank. 

With  the  keen  cunninj^r  and  the  patience  in  pursuit,  of 
her  vagrant  race,  the  Eobemian  had  learned  the  secret  of 
the  aristocrat  from  a  quadroon  woman  whom  Abe  ba^ 
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foandi  hy  what  chain  of  hazard  and  investig'ation  combined 
matters  not  In  her  hands  it  was  powtrless  for  evil — a 
gipsj  coald  not  be  heard  against  a  peeress  ;  but  she  placed 
it  in  those  which  her  shrewd  intuition  knew  would  use  it 
most  widely,  most  mercilesslT.  When  Strathmore  had 
taken  his  yacht,  ae  it  was  believed,  to  the  Western  world, 
he  had  gone  to  pursue  every  link  of  the  cine  given  him 
by  the  Czeschen,  in  that  remote  unn'jticed  colony  whence 
the  first  thread  of  his  vengeance  had  to  be  found.  It  hat! 
needed  long  and  patient  search ;  those  he  sought  were 
obscure  and  unknown ;  but  he  was  patient  in  the  trail  as 
an  Indian,  and  when  his  gold  had  bought  over  their  silence 
and  purchased  their  fidelity  to  the  secret  they  had  in  keep- 
ing, his  vengeance  was  his.  He  had  returned  to  deal  it^ — 
his  hand  invisible  but  bis  will  directing  its  every  step,  its 
every  sting.  With  his  revelation  he  had  bought  oppro- 
brium and  chastisement  for  her  from  the  highest;  with 
bis  gold  be  bought  insult  and  degradation  for  her  from  the 
lowest.  As  it  had  been  his  intimation  which  had  caused 
the  patrician  women  to  cut  her  dead  in  the  passage  of 
Longchamps,  so  it  had  been  bis  will  which  had  caused  the 
lorette  to  greet  her  familiarly  in  the  allee  of  the  Bois— so 
it  was  his  wealth  which  purchased  every  subtle  indignity, 
every  snave  outrage  which,  by  a  cool  word  or  an  insolent 
smile  from  those  in  whom  womanhood  is  disgraced,  classed 
her  with  them,  and  struck  deeper  than  a  dagger's  thrust 
into  the  heart  which,  with  all  its  sin,  with  all  its  license, 
remained  haughty,  fastidious,  refined,  aristocratic  to  its 
sore.  A  laugh,  a  note,  a  bow,  the  pointing  of  the  mon- 
Btrari  digito,  the  shame  of  coarse  epigram,  or  sneering 
quatrain,  or  obscene  caricature,  the  insult  of  courtesans* 
IriendBhip  or  courtesans'  invitation  —  these  were  the 
weapons  with  which  the  unseen  band  that  dealt  her  doom, 
Btahbed  her  momentarily,  mercilessly,  with  a  vengeance 
as  subtle  as  it  was  relentless.  He  had  bade  her  live  to 
suffer  I  It  environed  her,  it  pursued  her,  it  poiaooed  the 
very  air  she  breathed  j  she  grew  exhausted  under  it,  this 
ghastly  and  unending  vengeance,  which  never  slacked  it  a 
Bpeed,"which  never  slacked  its  thirst,  which,  in  its  subtlety 
<tQd  its  power,  seeaved  all  bat  supernatural  My  brethren, 
»ra  not  men's  passions  ever  so  when  they  break  the  bonds 
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of  natnte!,  aud  trample  wide  the  mercj  which  God  yioldi^ 
btit  the  J  deny  f 

He  had  bidden  her  live  to  suffer ;  mnd  she  did  snffer,  thii 
woman  whom  no  remorse  had  ever  touched,  no  pity  etirred, 
no  tenderness  stricken^  but  who  had  pride,  which  suffered 
deadly  ago  ay  in  ita  fall.  There  is  a  torture  of  the  spirit 
which  IB  more  devilish  and  more  terrible  to  endure  than 
the  shorter  and  coarser  torture  of  the  body  j  and  she — she 
who  had  reigned  so  long ! — knew  this  to  its  uttermost 
Bbe  knew  it  when  the  men-servants  of  a  household  which 
had  used  to  be  obedient  to  ber  slightest  gesture,  could 
revenge  themselves  for  many  an  imperious  word  or  haughty 
command,  by  the  slight  and  the  sneer  which  the  hirelings 
of  the  fresh  lord  had  no  scruple  to  deter  them  from  offering 
to  the  mistress  of  the  dead.  She  knew  it  when  the  women 
whom  BhQ  had  scored  from  her  visiting  list  as  beneath  hei 
rank,  or  refused  to  enter  on  her  invitation -roll  as  roturi^res 
or  TOCO  CO  J  could  pay  her  back  in  whatever  coin  they  would* 
She  knew  it  when  she  stood  alone,  a  queen  discrowned,  in 
the  chambers  where  she  had  so  loog  reigned  absolute  with 
a  crowding  conrt  about  her,  and  looked  down  the  !ong 
vista  of  the  magnificent  salons,  where  yesterday  e^ery 
art-trifle  had  been  hers,  every  will  had  bent  to  hers,  every 
guest,  every  servant,  ay  I  even  every  picture  on  the  walls, 
or  jewel  in  the  tazze,  or  flower  in  the  conservatories  had 
been  hers,  and  from  whence  now  she  passed  out  with  lees 
honor  than  the  lowest  hireling  who  moved  about  their 
chambers,  with  less  rights  or  title,  or  share  in  them  than 
the  dogs  which  slept  upon  their  cushions.  The  shame  of 
a  great  sin  had  never  smitten  her ;  she  knew  it  not;  but 
under  the  shame  of  a  great  abasemeut  she  writhed^  she 
shrank,  she  shuddered,  as  the  women  of  old^  who  were 
given  over,  naked  and  bleedingi  and  hooted,  to  the  pillory 
and  the  scourge.  Is  she  alone  ?  Surely  not^  for  with  man* 
kind  it  is  not  the  crime  which  is  dreaded,  but  the  scaffold* 

The  Due  d'Etoile's  carriage  awaited  her  on  that  day 
vhen  she  passed  forever  from  the  residence  and  the  state 
of  the  Marchionness  of  Vavasour  and  Yaux.     She  entered 

*  '*Le  orinio  fait  ]&  honte  et  iiou  pas  I'^ob&fftudi*'  Bays  Conieill« 
Bui  the  world  reverseB  the  poet's  dictum  ;  and  in  the  world's  %jm 
ftud  Qur  Dwn,  we  may  ein  as  we  please  proTided  we  avoid  the  eo&odaJ 
of  h«iiig  fibbetted  fW  ill 
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.1 ,  svreepiiig  througb  the  ^at  crowd,  which  sssemtileft  Ui 
g^£e  upon  ber  as  a  noti^rietv.  with  at!  her  aeeusiomeil 
haaglitj  grace,  bow  with  a  shade  of  deBance  id  it^  and 
with  her  teeth  stightiT  set  together,  for  henceforth  the 
world  and  she  were  at  issue,  and  would  contemn  and 
eonfront  each  other.  But  this  was  oolj  /or  the  world  * 
alone,  the  fallen  sovereig'Q  bowed  under  the  bitteme^  oi 
her  degradation,  and  writhed  upon  the  wheel  where  she 
was  chained  for  pnbltc  gaze  and  public  nmckery,  ag  the 
carriage  rolled  her  onw^ard  to  the  Duc*s  villa  ;  he  was  not 
with  her — some  Court  ceremony  detained  him  at  the 
TuUeriea,  and  he  bad  written  that  he  could  not  be  at 
Auteuil  '*jusq'au  Bouper,"  in  a  note,  in  whose  rich  com  pit 
raent  already  she  learned  the  difference  of  a  Pnnce'a 
wording  to  a  Peeress  of  England,  and  to  one  of  Tiola  V4^a 
Sisterhood,  She  needed  the  solitude;  she  was  thankfo! 
for  it  Away  from  the  eyes  of  the  crowds  or  fi*om  the 
presence  of  her  lovers,  Marion  YavaBour's  high -strung 
spirit  gave  way^  like  a  bow  over-bent  She  who  had  looked 
on  all  pain  as  her  sport|  as  the  young  cftt  claims  the  agonies 
of  the  dying  bird  for  her  plaj,  she  knew  it  now  for  herself. 

She  was  alone  j  on  her  arrival  the  chambers  seemed 
stifling ;  the  very  evidences  of  a  pnace's  wealth  prepared 
for  ber  looked  loathsome — they  were  the  insignia  of  het 
fall  I  She  needed  to  suffer  in  solitude — once — once — for 
henceforth  she  would  be  amongst  those  whose  wealth  lies 
in  their  smiles,  whose  livelihood  bangs  on  the  bnlHanee 
of  their  beauty,  and  who  must  ever  laugh — laugh  and 
love,  with  the  rouge  on  their  paling  cheeks,  and  the  iron 
sharp  in  their  eouls  I  She  went  out  into  the  iheon  of  the 
spring  sunshine,  sweeping  swiftly  and  unheedingly  through 
the  grounds  of  the  Due's  Villa.  The  birds  sang  about  her 
path;  she  scared  them  from  her;  their  song  was  jarring 
moekery  in  her  ear,  A  gardener^s  child  asked  hfir  for 
alms  J  she  spurned  him  from  her  with  a  cruel  word ;  she 
had  lived  to  envy  that  beggar ^s  brat  playing  among  the 
roses.  A  bright- winged  butterfly  fluttered  in  the  grass  at 
her  feet ;  she  trampled  it  to  a  brutal  death,  for  darmg  to 
be  joyous  there^ — that  senseless  insect! — in  the  sunny  light 

She  swept  onward  swiftly,  and  unheeding  where  she 
wentp  while  in  the  distance  across  the  stretch  7f  wood, 
md  in  the  su  i.ny  mists  of  coming  evenings  uprose  the  roof« 
27* 
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and  spires  of  Pane — Paris^  where  she  had  reigned  ido 

Its  Court  a»(i  leader  of  its  Noblesse ;  Paris,  where  Bhe  had 
wielded  more  than  a  Sovereign's  sway ;  Paris,  where  she 
had  sunk  in  all  the  bitterness  of  her  fall  She  6wept 
onward,  fast  and  blindly,  through  the  glades  and  gaidena, 
her  lips  white,  her  teeth  set,  her  frame  quivering  with  the 
shame  of  that  day's  degradation,  till  a  branch  of  one  of 
the  early  roses  struck  her  across  the  brow^  and  called  her 
to  herself  with  its  sharp,  physical  pain.  The  flowera 
Bwung  in  the  suoUght — the  flowers  which,  with  that 
more  poetic  element  mingliag  in  her  nature,  she  bad  ever 
loved  and  interwoven  with  her  be  auty .  Now,  they  recalled 
a  thousand  ghastly  memories ;  with  a  rapid  gesture  she 
broke  them  asunder,  and  tore  and  scattered  their  fragrant 
leaves  upon  the  earth  j  she  was,  even  as  those  roses,  a 
lying  loveliness  with  a  canker  at  the  core  I  Aad,  with  a 
passionate  moan  of  pain,  Marion  Yavasour  sank  down  upon 
the  stone  steps  of  the  terrace  to  which  she  had  uncon- 
sciously taken  her  way,  and^  sinking  her  graceful,  haughty 
head  upon  her  hands,  gave  free  run^ — in  solitude — -to  the 
bitterness  of  a  fallen  pride,  to  the  misery  of  a  world-wide 
degradation. 

Yet  even  this  laxury  of  loneliness  she  was  denied : 

"You  suffer  nowP^ 

The  words,  hissed  in  her  ear  in  strange  ill-spoken 
French,  made  her  start  and  rise  with  her  old,  proud  impe- 
ftiousness,  yet  with  something  of  fear;  for  the  ruthless 
vengeance  which  pursued  her  had,  now  that  its  worst  was 
wrought,  left  its  terror  upon  her,  and  in  her  nature,  as  io 
the  panther's,  something  of  cowardice  ran  st de-by-side 
with  cruelty*  Bending  above  her,  over  the  gray,  ivy-hung 
coping,  she  saw  the  dark  figure  of  a  vagrant  woman ;  it 
was  the  Bohemian,  Redempta,who  had  stood  there  watching 
her,  with  a  dark,  hot  flush  warming  the  pale,  olive  of  tcr 
features,  and  lending  them  new  life  and  light— a  flush  of 
thirsty  joy.  For  to  the  wild,  half-savage  natnre  which 
had  known  no  God  but  its  love,  no  law  but  its  instincts, 
revenge  looked  great  and  holy;  a  just  peace-offering  tc 
the  beloved  dead. 

To  Marlon  Yavasour  she  was  unknown  ^ — her  face, 
though  twice  beheld,  unre m ember ed— and,  in  vague  alarm, 
ihe  glanced  around,  and  saw  that  she  had  wandered  i^ 
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far  to  the  outskirts  of  the  grounds  that  she  ^ras  (jnly 
surrounded  by  woodiand,  with  Done  within  call;  her  hand 
iuetiDctively  sought  for  gold,  and  tendered  it  in  alms  to 
this  gipsy,  whose  gaze  filled  her  with  a  nameless  terror, 
thug  suddenly  met  la  her  hour  of  solitude,  in  her  day  of 
bitterness,  A  smile,  mournful  in  its  utter  disdain,  crossed 
the  lips  of  the  Bohemian,  and  she  motioned  it  aside  with 
that  caUn  dignity  with  which  nature  bad  dowered  her; 

"Sbauld  I  touch  your  gold  if  I  were  Btarvingl     I  came 
for  a  richer  guerdon  than  all  the  wealth  of  empires  —  I 
!  eamo  to  see  you  suffer  1" 

''Safer— suffer!" 

Sbe  repeated  the  word  vaguely,  mechanically;  in  that 
moment  of  abandonment  her  nerves  were  unstrung,  her 
strength  beaten  down,  and  the  defiance  she  bad  assumed 
for  the  world  had  but  left  ber  the  more  exhausted  and 
heart-sick  with  the  faintness  of  despair.  She  eould  not 
resent  the  Bohemian's  words,  but  only  dimly  marvelled 
at  them. 

The  gipsy  looked  at  her,  a  smile  lighting  her  eyes,  aud 
breaking  up  from  the  immutable  melancholy  of  her  laeei 
while  ber  brown  hand  clenched  on  the  white,  soft  arm  of 
Marion  Yavasonr : 

"  Ah  i  I  have  toiled,  and  labored,  and  endured  for  that, 
only  for  that — to  gee  you  suffer !  Ton  were  the  murderess 
of  Marc  Lennartson^  the  slayer  of  what  I  loved.  Ah  I 
false  fornicatress,  did  you  never  hear  his  blood  cry  out  for 
v^engeance  ?^did  you  think  to  smile  and  sin,  and  drag 
men  down  to  hell  with  all  your  loveliness,  and  never  have 
your  crime  come  back  to  you  ?  You  slew  him  —  and  you 
laughed  at  his  death  I  You  slew  him  —  but  I  have 
avenged  him  I  I  have  been  on  your  trail  day  and  night, 
and  year  after  year  j  I  burrowed  to  your  secret  at  last,  and 
I  gave  it  to  St  rath  more  to  destroy  you.  You  suffer  I  — 
your  lips  are  white,  your  eyes  are  dim,  your  face  is  hag 
gard — you  suffer  1  You  have  eaten  of  such  bitterness  at? 
you  gave ;  you  have  fallen  from  your  proud  estai-e  j  you 
will  die  in  lowest  infamy  1  God  has  given  me  vengeance 
—  God  has  given  me  vengeance  I" 

The  words  broke  swiffc  and  Berce  from  the  Bohemiati^H 
lips,  with  all  the  ferodous  passion  of  ber  savage  race,  her 
eyea  glittenng,  her  voice  triumphant,  her  band  clenehLng 
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fiaraer  on  the  delicate  arm  she  bruised  in  her  grip,  ^b  ah* 
watched  the  woman  Bhe  bad  hated  and  pursued,  shrink 
back  and  shiver,  and  turn  sick  under  her  e tripes,  as  th© 
scourged  under  those  of  the  lash  [  Then  the  glow  faded 
from  her  dark-olive  cheeky  the  vengeful  lust  and  joj  from 
her  gleaming  ejes  ;  she  loosened  her  hold,  and  threw  up 
her  arms  with  a  wild,  piteous  gesture  to  Heaven : 

"  Oh,  God  I  thou  givest  me  Yengeanee,  but  thou  canst 
not  give  me  back  the  Dead!  She  suffers  1  —  she  suffers! 
but  he ^" 

The  shrill,  agonized  cry  died  in  a  broken  moan,  her 
arms  fell,  her  head  drooped  ;  she  stood  livid,  mute,  motion- 
lesB  as  a  statue.  For  in  this  lawless,  vagrant  woman  ^ 
born  of  savage  blood  and  bred  bj  savage  laws,  brute 
instincts  were  outweighed  by  one  great  love;  and  that 
love  turned  even  the  long  yearned-for  hour  of  her  vengeance 
to  dead  ashes,  to  withered  fruit— for  Yengeance  could  not 
give  her  back  her  dead  1 

Her  eyes  dwelt  on  the  face  of  Marion  Yavasoar  with  a 
fixed  and  lifeless  gaze  of  umitterable  mtlancholy,  of  fathom- 
less pain,  and  her  voice  came  slowly  and  hoarsely  from 
Der  lips : 

"I  have  smitten  you,  but  I  cannot  make  you  render 
back  the  life  that  you  destroyed  [  I  revenge,  but  I  cannot 
recall !  He  is  dead,  and  my  youth  lies  with  him  in  the 
grave;  though  I  wring  you  with  every  torture,  I  cannot 
undo  your  work!  Yet^ — when  you  live  in  shame  and 
die  in  infamy,  yon  will  remember  the  woman  who  loved, 
yet  was  forsaken  by  him,  avenged  him  on  you,  who 
betrayed  and  drove  him  to  his  death  I  If  you  had  spared 
him,  yon  had  been  spared!" 

Then  she  turned,  and  moved  slowly  away  with  her 
bead  bowed,  passing  out  of  sight  through  the  leafy  aislei* 
of  the  trees ;  and  Marion  Yavasour  stood  alone,  with  the 
chill  of  a  gi^eat  and  nameless  terror  upon  her.  Her  hands 
clenched  on  the  stone  coping  as  if  for  support,  her  eyes 
swam  ;  she  shivered  in  the  mellow  sunlignt,  she  reeoled 
under  the  chastisement  of  the  great  sins  which  had  found 
her  out,  and  come  hume  to  her  —  fruit  of  the  seed  sown. 
She  shuddered  there,  whe:  e  she  stood  in  the  warm  even- 
ing air,  and  erouehed  dowa  like  a  thing  of  guilt,  while  the 
dank  dew  stood  on  her  fair,  proud  brow      And*  &;&  ihougb 
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led  by  the  hand  of  an  avenging  angel,  her  eyes,  aim  in 
her  bitter,  throbbing  misery,  unconsciously  followed  the 
circling  sweep  of  a  white-winged  swallow  skimming  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  and  as  they  pursued  the  bird's  flight, 
fell  on  the  place  where  it  rested,  a  block  of  marble,  lying 
amidst  green  luxuriance  of  spring-tide  flowers,  and  the 
leaves  of  drooping  trees,  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
dead  below : 

Bertie  Erroll, 

AQED  33, 

Murdered  by  the  Hand  of  his  Friend. 

The  grounds  of  the  villa  touched  the  cemetery  of 
Auteuil ;  beyond,  well-nigh  at  her  feet,  lay  the  grave  of 
the  man  whom  her  lie  had  given  to  death,  with  the  brief 
record  carved  there  by  the  remorse  of  his  assassin.  And 
she,  who  believed  in  no  God,  believed  at  last  in  retri- 
bution, and  stood  there  paralyzed  and  stricken  with  a 
deadly  fear,  looking  down  on  the  tomb  where  the  swallow 
rested  and  the  sunlight  played  I  Yet,  still— still,  the  soul 
of  this  woman  knew  neither  remorse  nor  repentance,  for 
these,  if  they  take  their  spring  from  crime,  yet  are  holy 
and  purifying  while  they  scathe.  But  only  as  the  panther 
in  its  mortal  pain  grows  fresh  ahungered  for  the  death 
grapple  in  its  blind  instinct  of  revenge,  so  she  in  hers 
grew  athirst  for  added  evil — evil  which  should  smite  him 
who  had  been  the  companion  in  her  sin,  yet  who  had 
pursued  her  as  though  he  were  guiltless  —  evil  which 
should  blast  the  life  that  had  destroyed  her  own,  and 
strike  to  the  dust  the  iron  will  that  had  stricken  her  — 
evil  in  which  she  should  hiss  back  into  the  ear  of  Strath- 
(nore  the  words  with  wlach  he  had  doomed  her:  "  S^t^h 
merc^  %8  you  gave  I  give  to  you  —  no  other  1" 
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fiBQTJIESOAT   IN   PAOB, 

Over  that  grave  tbe  twitigrbt  shadows  sbale,  e?eiiiiijc 

dswa  gathered  io  the  spring  violets  whieh  clustered  rouDd 
the  marble,  the  birds  went  to  roost  iu  the  boaghs  which 
fiwayed  above^  and  the  first  faint  light  of  the  young*  moon 
fell  across  the  letters  of  the  inscription,  carved  deep  into 
the  stone  as  though  to  stand  there,  in  their  recorded 
crime,  through  all  the  change  of  season  and  all  wear  of 
time,  eternal  as  the  sin  of  which  thej  told.  She  —  his 
murderess— had  gone  some  hours  past;  and  bj  the  grave^ 
unconscious  that  she  had  been  there  before  him^  and  there 
sworn  a  vow  of  vengeance  ruthless  as  his  own,  stood  the 
companion  and  the  avenger  of  her  gtiilt.  Always  thus  in 
solitude  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  Strathmore  came 
hither  ■  ofteB,  very  often,  for  his  nature  was  too  brave  and 
too  proud  to  spare  itself  one  tittle  of  its  chastisement,  and 
the  love  which  he  had  borne  the  man  whom  he  had 
slaughtered  seemed  to  well  up  in  deeper  tenderness  as 
everything  else  in  him  grew  harder,  colder,  and  more 
merciless.  A  command  he  could  not  resist  seemed  to 
impel  him  to  come  there  as  men  go  to  tbe  scene  of  their 
past  crimes,  and  to  stand  beside  the  record  of  his  guilt, 
beside  the  tomb  where  the  life  bis  haod  had  slain  in  all 
its  glory  and  its  youth,  lay  rotting  to  decay  in  the  womb 
of  the  black,  dank  earth. 

There,  with  his  head  bowed  on  the  cold  marble,  and  hii 
hands  clenched  on  the  wet  grass  that  already  covered  the 
ground,  he  often  lay  through  many  hours  of  long,  lonely 
nights;  in  what  remorse  God  alone  saw.  He  would  hav© 
poured  out  his  own  life  like  water,  to  bring  back  the  life 
be  had  slain. 

He  stood  there  now.  gazing  down  upon  the  white  sbinijig 
Btone  and  the  dark  leaves  which  swayed  against  it  j  be  felt 
as  though  some  atonement  had  been  wrought  to  Erroll  by 
the  vengeance  which  the  day  just  passed  had  crowned 
Had  his  arm  ever  paused  in  the  blow  he  had  struck  to  tht 
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mssasain  of  one  aud  the  betrayer  of  bothj  it  would  bav^e 
been  oef  ved  and  steeled  afresb  by  the  memory  of  *tie  dutkd 
Beneath  the  polished  ice,  the  courtly  world  1  in  ess  of  Strath- 
morels  character,  lay  the  fierce,  an  tamable  nat^xe  of  the 
IndiaD,  or  the  untutored  Soulhern,  their  passions,  their 
lo^e,  their  ^^engeance  ;  to  him  there  was  not  alone  revongs 
in  that  which  be  had  wrought  on  the  traitress  who  had 
Btained  his  hands  in  bbod ;  there  was  a  wild  justice  done, 
there  was  a  duty  expiated  to  the  dead  m  the  retributioD 
which  had  pursued  the  murderess. 

Aa  he  stood  there  m  the  shadowy  light,  while  the  moon 
streamed  upon  the  sepulchre  lying  at  his  feet,  the  solitude, 
which  reigned  unbroken  about  Erroirs  grave,  for  the  first 
time  was  shared,  and  on  his  ear  fell  the  low,  mellow,  chant- 
ing voice  of  Redempta  the  gipsy^ 

''English  lordj  1  have  given  you  your  vengeaaeel  la 
it  sweet  in  your  teeth ^  or  has  it  turned  to  ashes  as  you  ate?" 

He  started  as  her  form  suddenly  rose  from  the  depths 
of  the  woodland  gloom  and  stood  before  him  by  the  grave ; 
but  the  chill  smile  which  had  so  much  of  cruelty  came  on 
his  lips  as  he  glanced  at  her : 

"  Redempta,  the  only  thing  in  life  whose  sweetness  never 
palISp  and  caanot  die,  is  vengeance," 

Her  deep,  lustrous  eyes,  which  were  now  heavy  and 
weary,  gleamed  for  the  moment  with  the  evil  which 
glittered  in  bis  own,  as  at  the  touch  of  fresh  flame  dyiog 
embers  leap  to  life : 

"Ay,  ay,  she  has  suffered  I  I  have  seen  m  sery  gather 
In  her  eyes  and  shame  bowing  her  head  to  the  dust,  I 
have  watched  her  shiver  under  the  scora  of  derisive 
laughter,  and  I  have  heard  her  moan  with  pain  like  a 
h0i>eless,  fallen  thiug.  She  has  suffered  [  That  cannot 
escape  mel — thai  cannot  be  undone  I  I  have  avenged 
him,  and  now '• 

Her  voice  dropped,  and  she  was  silent,  while  over  the 
lurid  light  of  her  eyes  a  humid  softness  gathered,  and  her 
lips  trembled  with  a  voit'eless  movement — her  thoughts 
were  with  the  dead.  For  the  heart  of  the  woman  was  in 
pain,  and  sickened  with  the  futility  of  a  revenge  which 
eouid  not  yield  her  back  what  she  had  loved  ;  it  knew  not 
the  exultant  and  pitiless  lust  of  the  man,  which  rioted  in 
vengeance,  and   fVd  on  its  knowledge,  and   its  memory- 
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inBatfate  and  inpalled.  For  there  was  this  wiJe  diSe^ 
^ncG  between  the  passions  of  their  souls :  hers  sprang  from 
love  which  still  lived  and  was  deathlessj  his  from  lovft 
which  had  become  hatred,  and  in  that  hatred  lost  all  other 
lense 

Strath  more  glanced  at  her  in  the  gloaming ;  he  owed 
this  woman  much,  since  he  owed  her  the  first  secret  of  his 

Sower  over  the  life  which  he  had  pursued  and  hunted 
own ;  and  the  sole  price  which  the  Bohemian  bad  asked 
ar  taken  had  been  that  which  she  had  first  named:  "to 
see  her  suffer," 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  with  some  Louis  d^or : 

"Kedempta,  yoa  are  ill-clad  and  in  want;  take  these 
now,  and  in  the  future  I  will  serve  joa." 

She  signed  aside  the  proffered  gift  with  a  proud  gesture 
of  denial,  and  on  her  face  came  a  strange  smile,  derisive 
yet  melancholy : 

**My  lord  I  I  told  jou  long  ago  that  Redempta  the 
vagrant,  took  no  price  for  that  which  she  broogbt  you — 
no  wage  for  her  vengeance.  Since  his  hand  lay  in  mine, 
no  man's  gold  has  soiled  it;  and  with  the  future  I  have 
no  share  j  my  work  ia  done.  The  future  is  for  you ;  it 
lies  before  you;  go  whither  it  beckons F' 

As  the  Czeschcn  words  were  uttered  in  the  monotonous, 
chanting  recitative  in  which  she  spoke,  to  the  memory  of 
each  recurred  the  spring  night  far  away  in  Bohemia,  when 
the  ruddy  gleam  of  the  gipsy-fires  had  shone  through  the 
aisles  of  the  pine-woods,  and  when  from  the  Blamberiag 
passions  written  on  the  brow  she  had  made  sure  prophecy 
of  all  which,  when  they  should  awaken,  would  scorch  aud 
devastate  the  life.  And  her  hand  closed  on  his  arm  in  a 
grasp  which  he  could  not  have  shaken  from  him  without 
violence,  while  her  eyes  dwelt  on  him  where  he  stood  ia 
the  gloom,  and  studied  his  face  with  the  same  fixed,  dream? 
guze  with  which  she  had  looked  on  him  then  ;  a  look  which 
had  much  of  compassion : 

*'I  have  no  future,  but  one  waits  for  you ;  you  must  reap 
ms  yon  have  sown  \  you  must  gather  the  harvest,  and  eat 
of  the  fruit  of  your  past  It  is  the  inexorable  law  I  The 
past  has  been  wrought  by  your  own  hand  \  but  the  future 
will  escape  you.  You  will  seek  to  build  anewi  and  lo  I  the 
cme  of  tJae  dead  sin  will  rest  on  your  work,  and  the  struts 
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tare  will  crumble,  falling  to  ashes  as  it  reaches  ita  fairefii. 
The  sin  of  the  gailty  has  been  avenged,  but  the  sin  to  tW 
lonoeent  will  never  be  washed  away.  You  will  be  great 
and  powerftil,  and  success  will  go  with  you,  and  fame  ;  but 
the  blood-stain  will  be  on  your  hand  forever,  and  wheo 
you  have  made  atonement,  behold  it  will  die  in  your  graap, 
iind  through  you  will  the  guiltless  be  stricken  P* 

The  words  in  her  Czescben  tongue  fell  slowly  and 
melodiously  in  the  Bilence  la  ber  mournful  and  oionoto- 
oous  recitation,  while  her  eyes  dwelt  on  his  face  with  their 
vague,  fathomless  gaze<  Her  band  dropped  from  his  ann 
and  left  him  free  t 

*'In  tbe  future  you  will  remember  tbe  words  of 
Redempta.     We  shall  meet  no  more  —  farewell  I" 

She  turned  from  him,  and,  with  the  swift,  noiseless 
movement  peculiar  to  her  tribe,  was  lost  in  the  veiling 
shadows  of  the  night.  He  stood  motionless  where  she 
bad  left  him,  in  the  dull,  gray  light  as  the  moon  passed 
behind  the  clouds  of  the  east.  Again  at  her  words  through 
bis  veins  ran  a  ghastly  chill,  as  at  the  touch  of  steel  in  a 
vital  wound;  less  from  their  prophecy  than  from  their 
truth;  the  future  stretched  before  him,  darkened  for  all 
time,  by  the  shadow  of  remembered  guilt.  His  hand  might 
pioneer  his  road  to  power,  and  reap  him  honor  in  tbe  sight 
of  men,  but  there  forever  on  it  must  rest  the  stain  of  inno- 
cent blood.  His  life  might  pass  onwards  in  the  fulness  of 
years  and  tbe  ripeness  of  triumph,  but  there  forever  at  ita 
uore  must  lie  the  curse  of  an  inexpiable  guilt. 

Never  to  lose  it,  ever  to  bear  it  through  all  the  years  to 
come,  that  burden  of  life  taken,  never  to  be  restored,  of 
sin  wrought,  never  to  be  undone  !  Yelled  in  tbe  mist  o. 
hidden  years,  who  knew  what  guiltless  life  that  guilt  might 
strike  ?  who  knew  what  retribution  might  be  coiled  and 
waiting  to  take  its  yeogeance  for  the  unforgotten  crime  ? 
who  knew  where  the  after-harvest  of  that  deadly  sin 
might  be  reaped  and  garnered  ? 

The  future!  the  future  I  He  had  said  in  bis  soul, 
'^rengeanee  to  the  Living,  but  to  the  Dead  atonement" 
Standine  there  beside  the  grave  of  bim  whom  he  had 
ulain,  while  tbe  words  of  the  prophecy  echoed  in  his  ear» 
tbe  Yifiion  of  tbe  years  to  come  seemed  to  ri^e  and  swartn 
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about  bim,  and  rend,  and  tear,  and  shatter  f^om  hfs  hand^ 
the  work  of  Expiation. 

Tbat  night  the  Seme  wound  el  owl  f  and  darkly  through 
tbe  open  country  and  under  the  pale,  clear  Btars,  and 
thi^ugh  the  rich  glades  of  woodland  towards  tbe  etty, 
there  to  grow  black  and  snllcn  beneath  tbe  arches  of  dim- 
lit  bridges,  and  to  wash  the  low  walls  of  the  dreary 
Mot^ue,  and  to  see  tbe  yellow  candle  faintly  burning 
abo/e  the  iron  cradle  of  the  Enfans  Trour^g,  and  the 
thoiifiand  lights  gleaming  bright  along  the  palace  facade  of 
the  Tufl cries. 

And  where  the  river  was  still  clear,  and  cool,  and  fresh, 
ere  it  had  reached  the  eril  beat  and  brooding  shadows  of 
the  civy,  where  green  leaves  still  swayed  into  its  water, 
and  in  its  depths  the  starlight  gleamed,  where  its  darknesa 
w&s  stiil  repose p  and  its  silence  holy,  a  human  form  hovered 
on  its  brink,  bending  wearily  towards  tbe  tranqnil  gliding 
waters^  where  the  water-lily  floated,  and  the  hash  of  night 
seemed  visibly  to  rest. 

It  wau  so  cool,  so  setene,  so  peaceful  to  lie  there,  lulled 
to  dream/  death  by  the  cadence  of  it?  ebb  and  fiow,  and 
know  no  more  the  passionate*  pain  the  breath  leas  tumult, 
the  vain  despair,  and  the  nnending  bitterness  of  Life — ^waB 
this  not  wicidom,  oh  ye  who  suffer? 

It  looked  so  to  her;  for  her  soul  was  weary  of  its 
travail,  and  feer  heart  was  fain  to  be  at  rest.  She  looked 
far  across  the  dark  and  silent  country,  where  no  living 
thing  stirred,  and  upward  to  the  stars  whose  white  light 
fell  upon  her  deep  and  melancholy  eyes ;  her  hands  were 
pressed  upon  her  bosom,  and  her  lips  moved  in  faints 
broken  words ; 

"  I  have  avenged  thee.  What  have  T  more  to  do  with 
life?" 

Her  head  drooped  npon  her  breast  and  she  leaned 
nearer  and  nearer  towards  the  waters,  where  the  quiet 
stars  were  shining,  and  tbe  pale  lilies  slowly  floating  in 
their  shroud  of  leaves,  where  were  oblivion,  and  peace, 
and  death ;  and  in  tbe  silence  she  listened  to  the  tranqnil 
murmuring  of  the  tide.  And  as  she  thus  leaned  nearer 
and  nearer  yet  towards  that  cool  and  restful  place,  in  her 
weary  cjeB  shone  the  gleam  of  nnshed  tears,  and  in  her 
face  a  new  light  came  as  on  the  face  of  one  wh0|  having 
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liaen  long  prisoned  in  the  lonelinGBs  of  exile,  beholds  escape 
at  last,  and  liberty  and  rest. 

From  her  parted  lips  a  whisper  stole^  broken  and  yearn- 
iugf  on  the  hush  of  night; 

*'  My  love  I  my  love  I  1  come  J" 

And  in  the  silence  there  was  the  dull  moao  of  severed 
waters,  and  the  troubled  lilies  trembled  on  the  river's 
breast — then,  with  a  sighing  soand,  the  winds  swept  over 
them,  and  all  was  still 

The  waters  flowed  on  npoo  their  changeless  course. 

Through  the  summer  night  the  river  wound  its  way 
under  the  radiance  of  the  stars,  and  bore  her  with  it  more 
gently  than  life,  more  tenderly  than  human  hands.  The 
waters  flowed  on  with  liquid  melrtncholy  murmur,  and  the 
dead  body  of  the  Bohemian  floated  down  the  stream  in  its 
serene  and  solemn  rest,  finding  repose  at  last  after  the 
heat  and  travail,  the  passion  and  the  pain,  of  many  years. 
To  her  untaught,  unfettered  soul,  love  had  been  God,  and 
vengeance  Duty ;  and  death  was  ransom  justly  won, 
after  a  mission  justly  wrought  j  death  in  her  wild,  instinc- 
tivCp  barbaric  creed  was  sure  reunion  with  bira  for  whom 
she  had  suffered  and  been  sacrificed,  and  to  whom  her  life 
bad  been  unceasingly  consecrated  even  to  last,  if  erring 
In  its  revenge,  yet  heroic  in  its  martyrdom. 

The  waters  bore  her  onwards  slowly,  as  merciful  hands 
bear  the  bier  of  the  dead ;  now  in  the  cool  shadow  of  the 
leaves,  now  in  the  clear  sheen  of  holy  stars,  while  on  her 
np turned  brow  and  her  closed  eyes  the  moonlight  shone 
wttb  fair  and  peaceful  glcara,  and  in  her  dark,  floating 
hair  the  stainless  lilies  wound,  and  through  the  hush  of 
night  the  winds  gently  breathed  over  the  surface  of  the 
waters,  which  murmured  low  about  her  in  pitying 
whisper : 

*^  Best  in  peace,  0  human  soul  1  And  blame  her  not 
for  sin  which  had  its  root  in  love,  you  great  and  eountleea 
criminals  upon  earth,  whose  lust  is  avarice  and  w hose  gaii 
h  Balf," 
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AFTEB  LONG  YEARS. 


A  fiULTRT  night  brooded  orer  London,  close  and  Btifting 
in  the  dusty,  crowded  streets,  fair  and  pure  above  bead, 
where  tbe  stars  shone  over  the  leaden  roofs  and  the  fretted 
pinnacles  of  the  great  Abbey,  over  the  thronging  carriages 
rollmg  through  the  midnight,  and  the  black  river,  with  its 
spectral  mists  rising  against  tbe  sky.  It  was  a  hot, 
oppressive  night,  with  heavy  storm-cloads  drifting  darkly 
to  the  westward,  and  every  now  and  then  a  far-off  roll  of 
thtinder  faintly  echoing  j  and  outside  the  walls  of  St 
Stephen^s  men  thronged,  talking  eagerly,  aud  avaricious 
of  news,  and  waiting  to  learn  the  fate  of  tbe  cxietani 
Cabinet;  for  in  the  political  horizon,  as  in  the  summe 
sldeB,  a  storm  threatened  darkly,  and  the  kingdom  baa 
thrilled  with  the  first  ominous  echoes.  And  they  BurgeiJ 
and  swayed  and  filled  all  tbe  crooked  streets  round  about, 
and  were  newly  fed  by  fresh  arrivals,  and  talked  thiralilj 
in  busy  groups,  some  anxioua-eyed  and  with  pale,  eager 
faces ;  for  the  Ministry  was  unpopular,  and  on  the  issue 
of  the  night  there  rested  not  alone  the  question  of  resig- 
nation, but  the  questioB  of  war  or  peace,  in  wbos«  balance 
the  God  of  Gold  hung  trembliug. 

Within  the  walls  the  heat  was  heavier,  the  crowd  more 
dense,  for  many  peers  bad  come  down  to  their  seats 
beneath  tbe  clock,  and  the  galleries  were  crammed;  thi 
import  of  tbe  night  was  widely  known,  and  tho  attack 
upon  the  Ministry  from  tbe  most  distinguished  ]ead€T  of 
the  Opposition  carried  with  it  all  tbe  aspirations  of  his 
great  party,  and  was  keenly  dreaded  by  his  adversaries 
tbcQ  in  office.  For  be  was  essentially  a  great  Statesman. 
Hie  genius  was  emphatically  tbe  genius  of  Power,  In 
classic  ages  he  would  have  been  either  a  tyrant  aa 
Pisistratus,  or  an  intriguer  as  Themistocles  j  a  i^jer  as 
Cffisar,  or  a  conspirator  as  Catiline ;  what  he  grasped  bow 
he  grasped,  mattered  nothing  to  him,  so  that  ht>  had  bis 
hand  on  iron  reins,  so  that  he  had  bis  foot  on  bended 
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u%om.  The  subtle  raseSp  the  mi  scrupulous  finesse,  tae 
imperious  commandf  the  hauorhtj  dominance  of  pc  wer, 
theBe  were  what  he  loved  and  what  he  wielded;  t.>t  hii 
fmind  was  ooe  of  those  which  are  formed  to  rtt/e,  and 
'before  which  the  mass  of  minds  involuntarily  stoop  sup 
pliant.  In  his  age  and  in  his  country^  his  ambition  wae 
perforce  chained  within  bounds^  and  he  could  not  be  that 
which  he  would  have  bceu  in  a  nation  or  a  century  where 
such  governance  might  have  been  grasped-^an  irrespon- 
Bible  and  despotic  ruler,  recognizing  uo  limits  to  his  sway, 
aod  reigning  by  the  sheer  strength  of  a  will  of  steel,  and 
of  an  intellect  whicb  would  have  raised  his  people  into 
greatness  and  dominaoce  abroad,  and  would  have  per- 
mitted no  rebellious  hint  a|^ainst  his  fiat  lux.  This,  circum- 
stance and  nationality  forbade  to  him ;  but  the  character 
and  the  genius  which  could  have  made  bim  this,  made  him 
Lb  the  highest  aense  a  great  aud  guccessful  politician.  A 
profound  master  of  statecraft,  an  astute  reader  of  men,  a 
skilled  orator  as  well  by  the  closeness  of  his  logic  as  by 
mere  rhetorical  grace ^  comprehending  to  the  uttewnost  the 
truth  of  the  trite  byword,  ars  mi  celare  ariem  ,*  never  for 
one  instant  irritated  into  abandonment  of  the  suave, 
courtly  dignity  which  did  much  to  fascinate  men  to  hia 
will,  and  with  that  proud  disdain  of  wealthy  of  empty 
place,  of  childish  honors,  which  gave  to  his  career  a  lofty 
and  unsullied  renown — he  who  in  his  youth  had  desired 
Age  and  Power,  now,  approaching  to  the  one,  and  having 
attained  to  the  other,  found  ambition  richly  ripened  to 
fruition,  and  exercised  over  the  minds  of  men  a  tway  wide 
and  acknowledged,  a  fascmation  resistless  and  dominant. 

As  be  roae  at  midnight  in  the  hot,  close  stillness,  all 
eyes  turned  on  him,  and  the  cheers  whicb  thundered  his 
welcome  echoed  loud  and  long,  then  dJed  away,  leaving  a 
silence  in  which  the  fall  of  a  pin  would  have  been  heard, 
had  one  dropped  from  the  lattice- work,  behind  which  wort 
seated  the  fairest  and  proudest  women  of  the  two  great 
political  parties.  The  dead  hush  reigned  through  the 
Lower  Chamber,  so  that  no  syllable  of  the  opening  wordi 
ihonld  be  lost,  as  upon  the  air  fell  the  first  clear,  chill, 
melodious  tones  of  hia  voice,  w^bich  in  invective  was  ever 
tranquil,  in  cotumaud  ev*jr  calm,  in  deniinciatton  ever 
toartly,  but  whose  v^rath  scathed  kren  a^  st«el,  whose 
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moekerj  pitileBsly   witbered   all   it   touched,   and    wbos« 
dreaded  sneer  epared  neither  friend  nor  foe. 

He  stood  in  the  full  hght^  one  hand  in  his  bre&Bt,  the 
other  slightly  outstretched;  on  hie  face  a  scornful  and 
melancholy  repose,  a  tranquil  and  haughty  power ;  in  hia 
©yes  the  swift  light,  which  swept  the  House  like  an  eagle's 
glance ;  on  his  lips  the  slight  smile  that  his  opponents 
dreadedi  while  the  lucid,  classic,  resistless  flow  of  hia 
oratory  rolled  on,  never  losing  its  dignity,  while  it  rose  to 
denunciation ;  holding  in  passion,  while  it  lashed  with 
icornj  fascinating  the  ear  by  the  melodious  music  of  voice^j 
while  it  scathed  with  hitter  and  mocking  irony,  or  soarei<f 
to  stately  and  measured  rebuke. 

He  epoke  long  and  with  a  masterly  eloquence  j  his 
speech  was  an  analysis  and  attack  of  a  measure  of  the 
existing  government,  obnoxious  at  home  and  pregnant 
with  offence  abroad.  Loud  and  repeated  cheers  thundered 
through  the  chamber  as  his  keen  logic  mercilessly  dis- 
sected the  weak  and  wavering  policies  of  the  Ministry, 
and  his  brilliant  argument  cleft  down  their  harriers  of  , 
defence^  and  rent  asunder  their  sophistries  of  rhetoric,  i 
the  Bword  of  Saladia  cut  its  way  alike  through  iron  cflsqu«'^ 
nd  veil  of  gauze. 

When  he  resumed  his  seat  the  victory  of  his  party  waa 
virtually  won,  and  one  of  the  most  marked  triumphs  which 
had  attended  a  continuous  saceessful  career  bad  been 
achieved;  a  tottering  government,  already  jeopard  I  ssed  by 
its  own  imprudence,  and  unpopular  with  press  and  people, 
had  been  shaken  by  an  attack  to  which  it  could  oppose 
but  feeble  reply  and  futile  defence,  and  it  was  widely 
whispered  that  the  Ministry  must  resign  on  the  morrow. 

Since  the  great  speeches  of  Sheridan  and  Canning,  few 
had  created  ao  keen  an  excitement,  fow  weighed  sa 
markedly  the  balance  of  parties,  few  thrilled  the  Houne  so 
profoundly  with  the  breathlessness  of  a  gladiatorial  con- 
test, the  heat  of  a  close  struggle,  the  grandeur  of  a  great 
conquest.  As  be  left  the  liobby  afterwards  bla  name  waa 
on  every  tongue,  and  while  the  proud  tranquility  of  hin 
features  and  of  his  manners  was  unruffied^  and  he  p^gsed, 
from  the  scene  of  a  supreme  conflict  with  the  icy  ueglipl 
gence  of  his  habitual  air,  unmoved  to  excite mept  or  >C 
exultation,  in   his   eyes   gleamed   a   haughty,  imperiots. 
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rejoicing  light  under  their  drooping  Hda,  and  they  glitu«red 
dark  with  a  grand  triumph ;  for  tfais  man- s  god  was  Powat — 
the  essence  of  his  life,  the  goal  of  hi  a  ambition,  the  idoi 
of  hiET  creed. 

As  he  passed  out  from  the  Commons  to  his  night 
brougham,  the  multitudes  gathered  outside  (amongst 
whom  had  been  spread  swiftly  as  wild-fire  the  news  that 
the  Mjuistry  had  been  defeated  ou  their  unpopular  measure^ 
flud  the  country  been  saved  from  the  risk  of  a  needless 
war  by  the  issue  of  that  great  Pield*night)  recognized  in 
the  gaslights  the  grace  of  carriage  and  the  haughty  features 
of  the  well-known  Statesman^  and  pressing  forwards  by 
one  iinpnlse  to  yiew  him  more  closely,  broke  by  one  im- 
pulse also  into  a  long,  loud  shout  of  salutation,  which  rang 
through  the  sultry  air  of  the  late  night,  quelling  in  its  own 
thunder  the  distant  roll  of  the  rising  storm.  It  was  Titan 
homage,  rendered  with  the  spontaneity  of  academic  ap- 
plause, and  the  hoarse  roar  with  which  the  masses  hurl 
out  their  gratitude  and  welcome,  grim,  wild,  half-barbaric, 
yet  grand  in  its  deafening  echo  and  intoxicating  In  ita 
sntbusiasm,  like  every  proclamation  of  the  people,  which 
in  the  Leader  of  the  hour  recognizes  the  virtual  Sovereign 
of  the  land. 

He  whom  they  thus  saluted  passed  through  them,  bow- 
ing slightly  on  either  side  in  acknowledgment^  with 
haughty  courtesy  ;  he  held  the  imperious  patrician  code 
of  his  Norraan  race,  and  the  plaudits  of  the  people  were 
almost  as  indifferent  to  him,  almost  as  disdained  by  him 
as  their  censure;  he  bad  much  of  the  despot,  he  had 
nothing  of  the  demagogue.  But  in  those  cheers  echoed 
the  homage  which  multitudes  yield  to  a  single  dominant 
intellect^  in  that  welcome  raag  the  acclamations  which 
greet  and  confirm  command  f  in  that  human  thunder, 
which  out-pealed  the  thunder  of  the  skies,  his  sway  was 
ratified  by  the  nation ;  and  as  his  glance  ewcpt  over  the 
masses,  and  he  passed  down  the  narrow  path,  left  him» 
lined  by  eager  crowds,  Strathmores's  pulse  quickened  and 
beat  higher,  and  the  lustre  of  his  eyes  gleamed  dark  with 
their  scornfnl  triumph  ;  he  tasted  to  its  full  sweetness  of 
ihe  one  lust  of  his  soul— ^Powbb. 

0  strange  unequal  portiouer,  called  Life  I  unjust  are  ita 
awards  and  inscrutable  its  decrees      The  murdered  oiao, 
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who  when  the  Bummer  sun  had  sunk  to  rest,  bad  lieoD 
harled  into  his  grave,  guiltless  of  all  crime  save  of  a  too 
lOjal  friendship,  lay  rotting  in  a  foreign  land,  forgotten 
&om  the  day  when  the  seal  had  been  set  on  his  sepulchi^^ 
\>j  A  world  which  has  no  time  to  count  its  lost 
And  his  assassin  lired,  high  in  honor  amidst  men. 
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A  SOFT,  serene,  richly-tinted  picture,  fairer  than  n 
thought  of  Lancret'Sj  more  golden  tranquil  than  a  dream 
of  Claudes  ;  for  one  hour  of  earth's  sunlight  on  one  stretch 
of  mosS|  one  frait-laden  bough,  one  changeful  brook,  out- 
shines and  baffles  the  best  that  we,  rain  painters  of  nature, 
can  ever  catch  of  her  glorious  loveliness  on  canv^as  or  pa- 
lette. Who  knows  this  better  than  the  Masters  of  the  Art' 

The  setting  sun  shone  on  the  oriel  casements  of  an 
intique,  ivy-covered  Elizabethan  mansion,  and  streaming 
through  the  unclosed  door  of  an  old  stone  wall,  ripened  to 
gold  the  fruit  of  an  orchard,  whose  branches  nodded 
through  the  opening.  Far  away  to  the  west,  wide,  calm, 
limitless,  stretched  the  greaf  ocean,  the  gleam  of  the  light 
falling  on  the  white  sail  of  some  fisher  boat  in  the  offing. 
Beyond  the  tangled  leaves  of  trees,  shone  the  glisten  of 
wet  sand  and  red  boulders  of  the  rocks.  In  the  silence 
there  was  no  sound  hut  of  the  birds^  last  nest-songs,  and 
of  the  murmuring  seas  j  and  under  the  shelter  of  den&e 
boughs,  shutting  out  the  sun,  was  a  shadowy  solitude, 
where  nothing  came  save  the  fragrance  of  countless  flowers, 
and  nothing  was  seen  save  t);e  silent  snn lit  bay,  when  the 
arching  branches  parted  to  show  the  sheen  of  sand  and 
sea.  It  was  a  home  fit  for  Undine,  here  in  the  shadow 
of  the  leaves,  the  earth  covered  with  the  delieate  bells  of 
heath,  the  foliage  filled  with  the  soft  movement  and  music 
of  young  birds,  the  blue  waters  glean.ing  through  the 
ipaces  of  the  boughs,  the  silence  but  the  more  Berene  foi 
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the  lulling  cadence  of  the  seas  \  and  she  to  whom  it  waa 
consecrated  might  well  have  been  deemed  to  be  TTndine, 
where  she  sat,  with  her  head  slightly  drooped  and  her  lipa 
slightly  parted.  For  she  was  m  the  earliest  years  of 
opening  youthj  and  a  loveliness  ethereal,  poetic,  such  as 
Dante  may  have  prefigured  amidst  the  angel  shadows  of 
Paradise,  Ouido  Reni  have  beheld  flit  through  the  heaven 
of  his  visionary  thoughts,  too  pure,  too  fair,  for  the  artist 
to  transfer  to  grosser  coloring. 

Both  poet  and  painter  would  hare  loved  that  face,  but 
neither  could  have  made  it  imperishable  on  written  vellum 
or  on  tinted  canvas  fit  could  no  more  have  been  imprisoned 
to  such  transcript  than  the  blush  on  the  heath-bells,  than 
the  smile  on  the  seas,  than  the  fugitive  play  of  the  sun- 
light.    It  had  a  beauty  beyond  words,  beyond  Art, 

The  brow  was  low  and  broad,  the  skin  delicate  as  a 
white  rose-leaf,  with  the  faint  flush  on  the  cheeks  beauti- 
fully fitful ;  the  eyes  large,  dark,  shadowed  by  their  lashes 
till  their  violet  depths  looked  black.  But  what  lay  beyond 
poet  to  phrase,  or  artist  to  jiroduce,  was  not  these^  but 
was  the  spirituality  of  the  whole  face  vaguely  suggestive 
of  too  early  death,  strangely  above  all  grosser  passion^ 
all  meaner  thought  of  earth  ;  and  the  touching  and  name 
less  contrast  of  the  sunny  joyous  smile  upon  the  lips 
with  the  fathomless  sadness  of  the  eyes,  of  the  grace  and 
radiance  of  childhood  with  the  ethereal  melancholy  of  the 
features  in  repose.  It  was  a  loveliness  like  that  of  the 
delicate  tropic  flower  which  blooms  but  to  perish  in  all  its 
eariy  lieauty ;  too  fragile  for  the  storms  and  darkness  of 
night,  too  soilless  to  wither  on  eavth.  She  sat  there,  with 
the  shadow  of  the  thick  leaves  above  her,  and  around  her 
the  melody  of  the  ocean,  the  music  of  the  birds,  and  the 
dreamy  hum  of  bees  deep  down  in  the  cbalice  of  flowers 
And  one  unseen,  as  he  stood  and  watched  her,  was  uevei 
weary  of  gazing  on  that  dehcate  picture,  though  it  had 
been  familiar  to  hirn  from  his  childhood.  He  was  a  hoy 
cf  two-and-twenty,  tall,  lithe,  of  a  thorough  Saxon  beauty, 
with  his  bright  fearless  face,  bis  bold  blue  ejes^  his  tawny 
Uair — he  was  a  handsome  fellow,  with  the  sun  shining  full 
upon  him,  yet  he  did  not  suit  that  scene,  he  was  out  of 
aftnuony  with  it,  and  be  broke  its  spell,  even  as  he  brok« 
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that  of  her  thoughts,  as  he  put  SBide  the  boogha  and  bent 
towards  her  very  gently ; 

**  Lncille !  where  are  your  dreams  ?*■ 

She  started  a  little,  and  looked  up  at  hini  with  a  ^lad 
emile  : 

*'NeIlo!  I  banished  you;  is  this  the  way  you  obey? 
Lookl  how  you  frighten  the  birds  and  trample  the  heath," 

Lionel  Caryll  looked  sad  and  repentant  as  the  singers 
flew  from  him  with  a  rapid  whir  of  their  wings,  and  ha 
glanced  down  at  the  trodden  bells : 

'*  Oh,  Lucille,  I  am  sorry  I  But  surely  you  love  me 
somewhat  better  than  you  do  those  birds,  and  those  flow- 
ers ?     They  feel  no  pain  [" 

"I  think  they  do,"  she  said,  musingly:  "Look  how 
birds'  eyes  grow  wild  and  piteous  when  you  go  near  their 
nests,  and  how  they  droop  and  pine  if  they  lose  the  one 
toey  love  j  and  look  how  the  flowers  fade  when  they  are 
faken  from  the  sun,  and  wither  slowly  when  they  are  torn 
away  to  die  under  the  pressure  of  your  hand.  Ah  1  I  can- 
not bear  to  see  a  flower  crushed  or  broken,  Nello.  We 
cannot  tell  what  it  may  suffer." 

Her  eyes  grew  humid  and  earnest  in  their  dark  depths, 
for  the  ruling  power  of  the  nature^  as  its  fatal  after-bane, 
was  a  deep  and  infinite  tenderness,  a  too  keen  and  too 
early  susteptibility.  Young  Caryll  did  not  understand 
her,  he  did  not  eveo  follow  the  thread  of  her  thoughts ;  in 
the  long  years  they  had  spent  together,  the  poetic  and  pro- 
found mind  of  the  child  had  always  been  above  and  be- 
yond the  boy*s  comprehension  ;  they  were  so  now,  but 
now,  as  then,  he  felt  for  all  she  did  and  said  a  tender  and 
reverent  love,  as  for  something  at  once  too  holy  and  too 
fragile  for  his  rougher  hands. 

''Who  could  hurt  what  jou  plead  for,  Lucille  ?"  he  said 
fondly:  "But  if  you  give  so  much  compassion  to  your 
flowers  and  birds,  give  a  little  to  me." 

She  laaghed  joyouslj  : 

''  Pity  you,  Nello  I  What  pity  do  you  want  ?  You  are 
as  happy  as  I  am  I    Why,  Nello,  you  are  sunshine  itself  I*' 

The  young  man's  bright  face  laughed  suunily  in  answer : 
it  was  the  truth,  his  nature  and  his  life  were  both  shadow- 
lees: 

"  Tea,  but  pity  me  for  seeing  that  the  song-birds  &Ld  *JL4 
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tienths  are  both  dearer  to  jou  than  It  True  thej  suit 
you  better,  Lucille  j  they  are  poetic  and  delicate,  and  I  ani 
neither }  but  they  canuot  love  you  ao  well  l" 

In  the  half-laughing'  words,  in  the  balf-boyigh  appeal, 
there  was^  almost  unkjown  to  himself,  au  inflectfon  of 
jealous  pain,  of  touching  humility,  which  Btruck  on  his 
listener's  car  with  some  vague  sense  that  she  unwittingly 
had  wounded  him,  though  how  she  kuew  not.  With  ca* 
ressing  grace  she  stooped  towards  him,  where  he  lay  at 
her  feet,  and  pushed  back  the  taugled  hair  from  his  fore- 
head r 

**  My  own  dear  Nello,  I  know  that  I  Could  you  think  1 
raiik  those  things  before  you?  For  shame  I  I  thought 
you  knew  better  how  I  loved  you  I" 

For  the  playmate  and  companion  of  her  childhood  waa 
very  dear  to  her,  and  it  was  an  impulse  with  her  to  soothe 
'I  pain,  from  the  flutter  of  a  Irightened  bird  to  the  Borrow 
of  a  human  heart,  and  Lionell  Caryll  gazed  upward  with 
fwa  eager  pleasure  in  his  eyes,  while  his  lips  were  mute  jit 
was  the  reverent  and  hreathless  gaze  of  the  yoang  devotee 
at  the  beauty  of  a  Madonna  or  a  Tivia  Perpetua,  the 
beauty  which  is  too  sacred  in  bis  sight  to  waken  passion, 
or  be  profaned  by  aught  savre  a  holy  worship. 

He  rose  with  a  smothered  sigh,  as  he  recollected  the 
object  of  his  errand,  fur  be  would  gladly  have  stayed  here 
till  the  moon  rose,  with  the  murmur  of  the  sea  in  his  ear,, 
and  the  hand  of  Lucille  softly  playing  with  his  hair  in  the 
familiar  affection  which  from  her  infancy  she  had  shown  to, 
and  received  from,  one  whom  she  called  her  brother, 

"Lucille,  Lord  Cecil  is  here.     I  came  to  tell  vou,'^ 

"Herer^ 

*' Yes,  he  has  come  down  for  part  of  the  Easter  receea, 
only  a  day  or  two,  for  he  is  going  to  Osbor  le.  He  bade 
mc  fetch  you  to  him," 

Ere  the  words  were  spoken  she  had  sprung  to  her  feet, 
dropping  the  Yita  Kuuva  she  was  reading,  arid  the  feathery 
ieaweeds  which  had  lain  on  her  lap,  to  the  ground,  and 
had  left  him,  lightly  and  swiftly  as  the  (light  of  a  wild  bird. 

And  Lionel  Caryl!  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  leaves, 
looking  after  her.  From  his  earliest  years,  when  the  young 
child,  orphaocd  and  desolate j  and  unconscious  in  her  glad 
iofaney  of  her  own  fate,  had  first  come  to  Silver-rflst,  h* 
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hftd  been  careful  of  her  every  step,  Jealous  of  be?  evt?r» 
smile:  he  had  followed  her  like  &  spaDiel  and  tended  her 
like  a  woman,  and  risked  his  life  and  limb  many  a  time  to 
bring  her  down  some  sea-bird's  egg,  some  flower  from  the 
cliffs,  some  treasure  from  the  waves.  And  Lucille  loved 
hfm  very  fondly,  for  this  child's  whole  life  and  oatwre  were 
tenderness;  bnt  the  boy  had  always  felt  what  he  felt  now, 
that  two  stood  before  him  in  her  heart — the  dead,  whose 
name  she  cherished  with  a  reverence  which  wag  almost  a 
religion,  and  the  one  whom  she  and  the  world  knew  as 
her  guardian. 

Tn  the  deep  embrasure  of  one  of  the  windows  sat  a  man, 
with  a  stag-hound  at  his  feet,  and  his  face  in  shadow,  smi 
Rembrandt  or  Velasquez  painted  the  faces  of  the  states-' 
men  and  conspirators  who  sought  their  canvas^  to  whose 
portraits,  indeed,  he  bore  a  strange  and  striking  resem- 
blance»  for  Strathmore^  with  the  flight  of  years,  had  altered 
iittle.  The  darker  traits  were  more  traceable,  the  better 
less  so;  for  in  the  human  face,  as  in  the  picture,  with  time 
the  shadows  deepen  and  the  lights  grow  fainter  The  eyea 
were  more  pitiless,  the  brow  more  merciless,  the  features 
colder  and  nvsre  inscruta,ble  still.  Otherwise  there  was 
but  little  change  save  this,  that  whereas  before,  the  char- 
acter of  his  face  had  been  suggestive  of  evil  passions, 
dormant  and  not  yet  called  into  play,  it  now  bore  the 
shadow  of  them  from  the  past,  the  trace  of  flres  which 
had  burned  to  a.^hes,  scathing  as  they  died. 

Strath  more,  who  was  God  and  Law  unto  himself,  had 
moulded  his  life  with  an  iron  band,  although  on  that  hand 
was  the  stain  of  crime.  Submerged  for  a  while  under  the 
eurge  of  passion,  the  ambition  which  had  been  drowned 
ander  a  womau^s  love  had  returned  to  him ;  a  diplomatic 
career  he  had  abandoned  for  public  life  at  home,  and  ho 
ha<l  reared  himself  from  the  hell  of  past  crimes  to  follow 
ono  road — Power*  Eminence  in  state-craft  his  astute, 
subtle,  and  masterly  intellect  was  formed  to  attain  and 
wiehl  Under  his  chill  and  withering  elo<|uence  parties 
writhed;  before  his  subtle  and  scathing  wit  opponents 
cowered;  beneath  the  dominance  of  his  will  wavering 
adherents  bowed ;  and  before  the  silent  and  profound  mind 
of  the  Cabinet  Minister  men  felt  abashed,  discomfited  yel 
governed  despite  themselves. 
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Strath  more  was  great  in  all  things — in  bia  crimen,  in  his 
strength^  in  his  powerSi  in  his  arrogance ;  and  be  had  tkat 
Bilent  jet  astute  will  which  benda  that  of  all  others  to  its 
bidding,  and  gov  erne  the  minds  of  men  by  a  resistless, 
thougb  oot  seldom  aa  evil,  fascination  to  its  sway.  To 
trample  out  the  memories  of  the  past  bj  dissipation  was 
impossible  to  the  man  whose  intellect  was  a  master's, 
and  who  had  rioted  in  the  drunkenness  of  guilt;  the  Tevel 
of  orgies  was  distasteful^  the  pursuit  of  lice  atloosn ess  was 
contemptible  to  him.  Forgetfulness  he  sought  otherwise, 
under  the  iron  tmmp  of  mailed  ambitious  j  or  rather^  to 
speak  more  truljj  forge tfulnesa  he  did  not  court j  as  weaker 
men  would  do ,  but  as  he  had  kept  tbe  mad  Iotc  which 
bad  betrayed  him  before  him,  to  be  avenged  brutally  and 
rutblesslyi  so  he  kept  the  crime  which  had  stained  his 
soul,  to  be  atoned  for  as  though  destiny  lay  in  his  hands^ 
BO  he  kept  the  blood-stam  on  the  statue  of  bis  Life,  to  be 
wrough*;  out  by  his  own  hand  in  after  work.  For  Strath- 
more,  though  the  iron  of  his  nature  had  been  smitten  ta 
the  dust,  and  though  be  had  reeled  and  fallen  noder  passion^ 
had  refused  to  gather  warning  from  the  Past,  but  held  it 
still  his  to  mete  out  Fate  to  himself  and  others^  as  though 
he  were  not  man,  but  Deity, 

The  sun-light  played  without,  among  the  leaves,  while 
the  ocean  broke  upon  the  sunny  sands,  and  Stratbmore 
sat  there  in  the  shadow ;  on  his  face  was  the  look  of  a 
profound  and  haughty  melancholy,  which  oerer  wholly 
passed  away,  for  the  soul  of  this  man,  if  merciless  to 
others^  was  not  less  so  to  himself;  in  spirit  he  scourged  him- 
self for  the  hres  which  rested  on  his,  as  pitilessly  as  ever 
Carmelite  or  Benedictine  scourged  the  body  for  its  sins, 
and  whilst  before  meu*s  sight  his  life  was  cold,  unruffled, 
brilliiiot,  and  his  ''path  strewn  with  the  purples  "  of  fame 
and  of  power,  there  were  dark  hours  in  his  solitude,  of 
remorse,  of  anguish,  of  unutterable  horror  when  his  great 
and  fallen  nature  wrestled  with  itself,  and  struggled  iu  its 
agony  nearer  to  God^s  light,  'For  repeniance  is  a  word  by 
a  thousand'fold  too  faint  to  utter  that  with  whieh  Strath- 
more  looked  back  upon  the  past — looked  back  upon  the 
homicide  guiltier  thau  Caiu's. 

Suddenly,  where  he  sat  in  the  embrasure,  a  shadow  fell 
aUiwarl  the  sunshine  without,  and  raising  his  eyes  he  saw 
29  \y 
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the  young  life  which  was  freighted  with  his  veatcire  of 

atoDement  She  stood  there  in  the  full  golden  light,  which 
fell  on  her  fair  and  ehining  hair ;  on  her  eyes,  dark  as  tbe 
Tiolet  skies  of  night,  and  full  of  their  mournful  eamest- 
neBS  J  on  her  lips,  which  wore  the  sunny  and  tender  smik 
of  the  long-dead,  radiant  with  welcoming  joy  while  wcrdt 
were  mute ;  words  could  not  ha^e  spoken  half  so  well  I 

"  Lucille  r' 

He  rose,  and  she  sprang  towards  him,  lifting  her  fair 
young  face  to  his  gaze^  while  he  stooped  and  kissed  her 
brow  with  his  accustomed  eareBS,  which  she  receiTed  as 
a  child  her  father's.  Her  bauds  closed  on  his  softly  and 
caressingly,  her  lips  were  tremulous,  her  eyes,  loving  in 
their  earnestness Jooked  up  to  his  wiuDtngly^  beseechingly: 

"  Ah  1  you  are  come  at  last ;  you  hare  been  so  long 
away  V^ 

"  *  So  long !'    You  have  watched  for  me,  then  P 

"  My  heart  watches  for  you  always  I" 

He  smiled ;  ber  answer  gave  him  pleasure.  Long  years 
before  he  had  set  hie  win  to  fasten  the  loye  and  gratitude 
of  this  young  life  upon  himself,  and  every  assurance  of 
them  was  dear  to  him,  for  they  were  the  assuraDce  of  bii 
fulfilment  of  Erroll^s  trust,  of  his  atonement  thr:jugb  the 
UviDg  to  the  dead, 

"  Aod  you  are  happy,  Lucille  ?''  he  asked  her. 

She  laughed  the  soft,  low  laugh  of  her  still  liogermg 
childhood,  in  which  pain  had  been  a  thing  unknown,  to 
which  sorrow  had  been  a  mystery  even  veiled : 

"  You  ask  me  that  so  often !  *  Happy  ?^  All  my  life  la 
happiness.  I  cannot  even  fancy  grief.  I  try  sometimes, 
a?id  I  cannot  P' 

"  Thank  God  I" 

The  words  were  spoken  low  and  heartfelt,  and  he  shaded 
his  eyes  with  bis  hand  as  he  gazed  down  on  her,  while 
over  the  coldness  of  bis  face  stole  a  warmth  and  a  softoess 
which  never  came  there  save  when  he  looked  on  her 
Her  singular  and  poetical  loveliness,  as  she  stood  before 
him  in  the  mellow  sun-light,  with  her  dark  eyes  uplifted  la 
their  beseeching  beauty,  struck  on  him ;  he  saw  for  the 
first  time  that  she  was  passing  out  of  childhood. 

*'  Tou  are  changed, Lucille," he  said,  as  she  threw  herself 
at   his   feet,  where  he  eat,  In  that  graceful  and  trustful 
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il]ftiid0n  which  was  as  natural  to  her  now  as  when  eh e  bad 

first  come  cares  singly  to  his  side  oil  the  searshore  \  for  thifl 
opening  life  had  been  left  free,  pure,  untrammeUed  by  art 
or  bondage  as  any  of  the  white -winged  birds  wbicb  Bpeot 
their  sumoier  days  above  the  waves. 
She  looked  up  incredulous  and  amused : 
*'  Changed  ?     How  can  1  be  in  six  months  f " 
"  Slk  months  is  six  years  at  your  age  j  the  paa&age  from 
ehildhood  to  womanhood  is  very  brief;  crossed  sometimea 
Id  a  night,  sometimes  in  an  hour  P' 
*'Ib  it?     But  /  have  not  crossed  il" 
"No,  and  I  do  not  wish  that  you  should." 
She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his^  full  of  that  appealing  earnest- 
noss  which  gave  them  so  strange  a  sadness,  so  touching 
a  beauty : 

"No  more  do  I.     When   time    rolls   on   the  sh&dowa 
deepen  across  the  dial  in  the  orchard  and  the  sands  of  the 
Bhore  J  so  they  say  they  do  in  life.    Is  is  true,  Lord  Cecil  F" 
"  Fatally  true,  my  child," 
She  shuddered  slightly : 

"  Ah !  and  that  is  why  I  wish  mine  could  rest  forever 
where  it  is,     I  am  so  happy,  and  I  dread  the  shadow  I     Id 
shade  the  flowers  die,  you  know,  killed  by  the  darkness 
r  and  thirsting  for  the  sun;  so  should  1 1" 
'       "  Hush,  hush,  Lucille  1"  he  said  passionately,  as  he  drew 
her  towards  bim,  where  she  sat  at  his  feet     "'Dread? 
'  Darkness?^     What  have  they  to  do  with  yon?     l*f either 
shall  ever  touch  you.     Your  future  is  my  care  j  think  of  it 
as  what  it  will  he,  shall  be,  as  fair  and  cloudless  as  your 
oast  and  present     'No  shadow  shall  ever  fall  on  you  1*' 
**  Not  under  your  shelter  1" 
I      And  as  she  spoke  gratefully  and  caressingly,  the  smile 
was  on  her  face  which  still  smote  him  as  with  steel,  and 
she  bent  towards  him  with  that  tender  and  trustful  grace 
natural  to  her  from  her  earliest  infancy;   she  loved  the 
band  which   fostered   her^the   band  stained  with    her 
father's  blood. 

The  human  life  which  the  last  wordi  of  the  man  be 
loved  bad  bequeathed  to  him  in  trust,  was  dear  to  Strath- 
more  even  as  the  dead  had  been  ;  and  when  remorse  had 
riven  in  twain  the  grauile  of  his  nature,  in  the  chasm  left 
tliie  siagle  softness  had  been  «own  and  taken  root;  eveo 
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as  on  the  chill  and  isolated  mountaiBS,  ice-eovered  and 
maccesBible,  deep  down  in  some  cleft  and  hidden  rent,  liFei 
some  delicate,  blue  alpine  flower.  Begotten  of  remorse, 
born  of  a  thirst  for  atonement,  and  fostered  by  a  passionate, 
almost  a  morbid,  craving  to  fulfil  to  the  uttermost  Erroll's 
last  bidding,  his  tendernest  for  Lucille  had  become  the 
one  holy  and  unselfiBh  thing  nn  a  heart  to  which  the 
gentler  and  purer  feelings  of  human  natnre  and  of  human 
ties  were  by  nature  a  lie. 

Strathmore*s  haughty  and  sin-stained  soul  hung  oo  thia 
young  and  fragile  life  for  its  single  chance  and  power  of 
atonement.  It  was  not  she  for  whom  he  cared ;  it  was 
the  dead.  Had  the  last  words  of  the  man  he  had  wronged 
and  hurled  from  earth  condemned  him  to  endless  self* 
chastisement  or  self-sacrifice,  he  would  have  obeyed  them 
equally,  nor  spared  himself  one  iota  of  their  enjoined 
torture.  Pitiless  to  others,  I  say  he  was  not  less  pitilese 
to  himself;  bis  life,  if  stained  with  groat  crimes,  was  riven 
with  a  great  remorse ;  his  nature  was  like  those  lofty  and 
darkened  ones  which  first  filled  the  cells  of  ClairFaux  and 
the  ranks  of  Loyola;  natures  passion-stained  and  cnmC' 
steeped,  but  which,  even  as  they  had  spared  none  in  their 
guilty  spared  not  themselves  in  their  expiation. 

The  trost  bequeathed  bim,  and  bound  upon  bim,  by  the 
freight  of  the  two  lives  which  his  act  bad  struck  from 
earth,  he  fulfilled  sacredly.  His  band  had  orphaned  her, 
bat  his  hand  sheltered  her,  and  %vas  prodigal  in  the  wealth, 
and  care,  and  luxury  with  which  it  surrounded  her;  it 
E^eemed  to  Strathmorc  as  though  thus,  and  thus  alone, 
could  he  atone  to  him  who  had  given  ber  life.  In  Ma 
motber*s  home  she  had  grown  from  infancy  to  early  yonth, 
fondly  nurtured  and  trained  to  know  that  it  was  from  him 
as  her  guardian  that  she  received  all  which  made  her 
yonng  years  so  joyous.  Those  to  whom  Ler  edncatioii 
was  entrusted  he  forbade  to  nse  any  laws  with  her  sa  ve 
those  of  gentleness,  and  directed  to  surround  ber  with  all 
tenderness,  to  shield  her  from  every  touch  of  pain  or 
harshness,  and  to  indulge  her  in  all  things.  He  was 
flcrnpulonsly  obeyed,  and  the  result  might  have  been  te 
many  natures  dangerous  ;  with  Lucille,  the  inherent  char- 
acter was  too  loviog  and  too  sweet  to  be  thus  harmed,  to 
do  angbt  I  ut  expand  to  all  its  richest  luxuriance  ita  purest 
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dallcacj  in  the  constant  sunlight  iq  whicb  it  grew,  tliouf^h, 
percbauce,  as  tbe  hot-house  flower  ia  rendered  unfit  Ibr  tbi 
cold  winds  without  hj  tbe  warmth  which  surroundB  it,  bo 
might  this  nature  he  for  the  harsh  conflicts  of  life.  Bat, 
then,  these  she  was  never  to  know — from  those  she  would 
be  sheltered,  even  as  is  the  exotic  through  the  whole  of 
its  brief  and  radiant  life. 

In  pursuance  of  Erroll's  desire  be  trained  himself  to 
Bpoak  to  this  child  often  and  calmly  of  her  father,  an  of 
one  lost  and  dear  to  him  as  to  herself,  until  Lucille  hold, 
inseparably  interwoven  and  beloved  in  her  memory,  the 
dead,  and  the  living  to  whom  the  dead  had  bequeathed 
her,  and  who  filled  bis  place.  It  had  been  hard  to  say 
wbteh  were  tbe  dearer  to  her,  the  ideal  of  tbe  dead  which 
ehe  cherished,  or  the  love  for  Strathmore  which  gre^v  with 
her  growth.  No  instinct  bad  made  her  shriek  in  infancy 
from  tbe  hand  which  was  stained  with  her  father's  Hood ; 
no  prescience  now  warned  her  that  be  who  fostered  her 
was  her  father's  as^sassin.  All  her  joy^  all  her  gifts  carae 
from  bim  J  for  her  his  eyes  w^ere  ever  softened,  his  voice 
was  ever  gentle  ;  the  distant  visits  he  paid  her  were  ^aled 
with  gold  in  ber  life,  radiating  every  day  they  graced  with 
a  glory,  ever  missed  in  his  absence.  And  thus  E^^^olFs 
young  child  grew  up  in  her  graceful  loveliness,  her  h^ppy 
innocence,  with  no  shadow  allow^ed  to  fall  on  her  from  the 
dark  tragedy  which  had  orphaned  ber  almost  from  ber 
birth,  but  with  a  deep  and  reverent  love  for  him,  beti^^een 
whom  and  herself,  bad  she  known  the  gbJistly  truth  hid 
from  ber,  would  have  yawned  a  hideous  and  impassrble 
gulf,  would  have  stretched  a  fell  abyss  of  crime,  wh^ch 
wouid  have  made  her  shrink  from  every  touch  o^  bib  ti»  d 
■hndder  from  every  caress  of  his  lips. 
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A  XNOT  of  lords  and  gentlemeii,  diplomatists  and  mini^ 
fiffw,  were  grouped  togetber  fn  the  ante-room  at  St.  James% 
aftei  rtttonding  a  levee — the  last  of  the  season^ — chatting 
whiltj  awaiting  a  chance  of  getting  to  their  carriage! 
*Jirong^  the  crowd,  where  torn  shoulder-knots,  traiiipled 
^pauletws,  the  debris  of  gold  lace,  fragments  of  bullion, 
broken  pi  times,  or  shreds  of  order-ribbons,  bore  witness  to 
the  severity  of  the  conflict,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  cere- 
monial attendant  on  the  Germanized  Court  of  England. 

"But  T.  gaiued  so  much  by  the  Schonbruu  Treaty;  ha 
Is  far  too  exigeaot/'  said  the  French  Aoibassador,  alluding 
to  the  subject  Unaer  discuesiou,  which  was  the  aggression 
of  a  petty  Duke,  T*ho  mi^ht  chance  to  embroil  Western 
Europe  j  European  lempests  not  seldom  beiug  brewed  in 
a  Liliputian  teaenp. 

"  But  others  gainnsd,  too,  by  the  treaty,"  suggested  an 
English  Minister,  '*  Mad  grapes  shared  are  poisoned  to  most 
gatherers.  With  a  ^hole  bunch  to  ourselves,  we  grudge 
the  broken  stalk  that  we  leave  behind." 

"Mein  !  c^eM  vraiP  laughed  a  Prussiaa  statesman,  apply- 
ing himself  to  his  tdbatlfere:  '*  Still  if  he  were  decently 
wise  he  would  be  content" 

"  Is  it  wise  to  be  content  ?"  smiled  the  English  Minister; 
ftEd  his  smile  was  a  cold  and  moqueur  sueer ;  "  What  doHc 
atmosphere  possible  than  Conteutment?  A  satisfied  man 
has  nothings  to  desire,  gain,  or  contest;  he  is  a  moyld-grown 
carp  in  stagnant  waters  — — ^" 

''Which  are  the  quietest,"  added  the  Prussian,  who  had 
too  much  slow  Teuton  blood  in  him  not  to  relish  *'  stagnant 
waters : "  "I  suppose  V.  thinks  with  you,  or  he  would 
never  thrust  forth  such  claims  ;  he  knows  the  Federation 
will  never  acknowledge  them," 

^'Bnt  they  will  foment  disturbance  ;  they  will  draw  tb« 
^yes  of  Europe  on  him  for  half  a  doien  monthiti  -ad  roany 


would  ratter  be  decorated  like  Midas  ihaa  move  unnoticed 
and  onknowi^  in  the 

said  the  En^liBh  statesman,  with  a  con  tern  pin  oqs  laogh, 
cold,  slight,  and  clear 

*'  Et  pniSj"  said  the  Amhaasador,  with  a  slight  ahmg; 
"the  opportimitj  was  tempting.  Man  was  created  a  di* 
honest  animal,  and  poHcj  aod  civilization  hate  raised  the 
instinct  to  a  science." 

"And  what  be  seeks  now  is  for  *  Patriotism.'  *  Let  none 
of  as  forget  that ;  '  Pro  Patria '  is  so  admirable  a  plunder- 
CTf ;  I  don't  know  a  better,  unless  it  be  '  Pro  Deo/'*  smiled 
the  British  Mioister,  whose  own  cri  de  guerre  was,  with 
but  little  disguise,  "  Pro  Ego." 

Standing  at  a  little  distance,  wedged  in  by  the  titled 
and  decorated  mob,  a  man  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke ;  the 
words  were  inauclible  where  the  other  stood,  but  the  smile 
he  saw  and  knew  of  old ;  he  had  seen  it  on  his  lips  when 
the  Btin  sank  down  beyond  the  purple  shroud  of  miRt,  seen 
it  as  the  duellist  stooped  to  watch  the  dark  blood  slowly 
trailing  through  the  grasses,  with  the  mercilesB  and  brutal 
lust  which  branded  him  Assassin.  Raoul  de  Yaldor  had 
long  forgot  that  hour,  from  the  indifference  of  custom  to  a 
life  so  taken,  and  by  long  years  passed  in  a  fashionable 
whirl  At  the  time  it  had  chilled  and  revolted  him  from 
the  man  who,  with  deliberate  purpose,  had  slain  bis  friend 
with  the  pitiless  aim  and  greed  with  which  a  tiger  darts 
npon  his  prey,  insatiate  to  destroy  and  indifferent  to 
destruction.  But  their  intercourse  had  remained  the  same. 
and  the  remembrance  had  drifted  into  the  mist  of  long 
past  things.  It  rarely  recurred  to  him,  yet  it  did  so  now, 
standing  in  the  thr.iaged  ante-chamber  of  the  palace,  when 
glancing  at  the  successful  Statesman,  with  the  Ribboo 
crossed  on  his  breast,  and  the  cold,  courtly  smile  on  his 
lips,  there  arose  before  him,  sudden  and  distinct,  the 
memory  of  that  summer  night,  with  the  h:)oting  of  th^ 

♦  The  above  conversation  m  lat  in  nowiae  be  inangined  ^  nn^et  ftt 
iha  oldmB  of  ihm  Duke  of  Auguatenburg,  ifbosd  legitmate  hlrih^ 
right  I  aincerely  desire   to   see   restored  to  hinip — Tks  Auih/v  qf 
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Bbrill  cicada,  aiid  the  sullen  surge  of  the  Doisom<^  wateri 
as  the  reptilt^s  stirred  amongBt  their  reedBi  and  the  laat 
rsjB  of  the  eveniDg  sun  gleaming  above  the  storm-cloud 
as  the  dying  man  reeled  and  fell. 

He  looked  at  Strathraore  as  he  stooa  among  his  peers  ■ 
and,  strange,  dissimilar,  u  nbidden,  the  eceae  rose  up  before 
the  memory  of  the  inconsequent  and  thoughtless  Freud- 
man,  aa  he  stood  among  the  Court  crowd  of  St  James^a 
Tet  he  had  beeu  present  at  many  suclt  scenes^  and  the 
value  of  life  taken  had  never  weighed  on  him,  nor  its 
memory  ever  remained  with  him  before*  In  his  creed  of 
aonar  duels  wore  blameless;  in  his  eoantry's  custom  they 
were  habitual.  What  long  ago  bad  revolted  the  dashing 
*nd  daring  spirit  (which,  with  many  faults  and  many 
follioSj  bad  something  of  the  old  code  of  the  gallant  gentle- 
man who  had  fought  and  died  for  the  White  Lilies)  had 
been  the  pitiless  purpose  which  he  bad  read  ere  the  shot 
had  been  fired,  and  which  had  borne  in  his  sight  the  fixed 
and  treaeherotis  intent  of  the  murderer.  It  waa  this  which 
he  remembered  uow. 

The  throng  parted,  the  knot  of  miuisteTS  separated, 
Strathmore  came  forward  to  go  to  his  carriage^  and  Yaldor 
moved  also  ;  they  met,  as  they  had  done  a  hundred  times, 
since  that  night  by  the  Deer-pond  of  the  old  Bois. 

'*  Ah  I  you  Yaldor  ?  Charmed  to  see  you.  I  had  no 
idea  you  were  in  England,  much  less  at  the  Levee.  In- 
sufferably warm,  iian^t  it?  Such  a  press  t"  said  Strath- 
more, giving  his  hand  to  the  man  who^  sixteeu  years 
before,  had  whispered  in  his  ear,  ''Fbyez/  il  esi  mori/* 
unheeded  as  he  stooped  to  sever  the  gold  flake  of  the  hair 
which  trailed  among  the  dark  dew-laden  grasses. 

'*  Such  wretched  rooms  1"  laughed  Yaldor,  as  he  glanced 
coutemptuously  through  the  receptionn^h ambers,  unaltered 
iince  Queen  Anne;  "I  only  arrived  yesterday.  I  have 
come  to  town  on  family  matters — a  disputed  inheritance 
affair  But  permit  me,  mon  ami,  to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions on  your  recent  honors  \  never  was  a  finer  political 
rictory  won.     Tour  coup  d'etat  was  supreme  1" 

Strathmore  smiled. 

"  You  give  me  and  my  party  too  much  distinction ;  we 
only  effected,  dully  aud  slowly, , by  speeches  and  leaden, 
H'bat  you  over  the  water  would  have  done  ii  a  week  by  a 
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few  caimon*bal]3  and  closed  •  barriferes.  But  thj  fintieb 
mind  refuses  tbe  quick  argument  of  a  fusillade — as  if  ii 
were  not  as  wiae  to  be  convinced  ;y  a  bullet  as  bj  a 
newspaper !  Will  jou  do  me  the  pleasure  to  drive  home 
with  me  f *' 

They  pioneered  their  way  through  the  aristocratic  mob| 
aad  reaching  the  air  at  last,  after  the  heated  atmosphere 
of  the  deuBely-packed  palace,  passed  to  Strathmore'a 
carriage,  while  the  crowds  without,  waiting  to  see  tbe 
Rotirtiers  leave  tbe  Levee,  crushed  themselves  close  to  tbe 
wheels,  and  rushed  under  the  horses*  heads,  and  pushed, 
and  jostled,  and  trampled  each  other,  In  eager  curious  haste 
to  see  the  favorite  Minister — he,  wbo,  could  he  have  had 
bis  war,  would  have  ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
swept  his  path  clear  from  all  who  dared  dispute  his  power 
by  the  curt  Cesarean  argument  of  armed  hosts  I 

"Have  you  any  engagements  for  to-night,  Yaldor ?"  he 
asked,  as  the  carnage  moved. 

"  None.  I  was  going  to  dine  at  the  Guards',  and  look 
in  at  the  Opera." 

''  Give  rae  tbe  pleasure  of  your  society,  then.  I  have  a 
State  dinner  this  evening  j  the  cruel  lest  penalty  of  Placet 
^bougb  truly  it  is  selfish,  perhaps,  to  ask  jou  to  throw 
over  that  most  graceful  of  all  sylphs,  La  Catarina,  for 
ministerial  proprieties," 

"  Tbe  egotism,  at  least  does  me  much  honor.  I  shall  be 
most  bappy.  Your  season  is  pretty  well  over,  Strathmore  ; 
you  eat  your  farewell  whitebait  soon  ?" 

"  To-morrow.  I  shall  leave  town  in  a  week  or  two ;  the 
session  will  virtually  close  then." 

"Where  are  you  goings  aprfes?     White  Ladies?" 

'*  Not  jet.  I  shall  be  there  the  last  days  in  August,  when 
I  hope  you  will  join  us.  Yolms  and  plenty  of  people  will 
be  down;  and  by  all  they  send  me  word,  tbe  broods  are 
very  abundant  and  the  young  deer  in  fine  condition.  No ; 
I  go  from  town  into  Devon  to  see  my  mother,  stay  there 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  start  for"  Baden,  give  a  week 
coming  back  to  Fontainebleau  with  His  Majesty,  your 
execration,  and  to  White  Ladies  by  tbe  First." 

"You  go  into  Devon  next  woek?" 

"  Or  tbe  week  after.     Why  ?*^ 

"  Seeiuso  J  am  bound  there.     Perhaps  you  remember  J 
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hare  Eoglish  blood  in  me  by  the  distaff  side  ?  and  there 
i&  a  property  down  there  which  ought^  I  think,  to  be  mint, 
by  rights,  at  least  it  needs  looking  into  j  pas  grand*  ckose^ 
but  valuable  to  a  poor  wretch,  a  miUiou  or  two  of  franca  in 
debt  I  must  make  investigations  at  your  Will  Office 
('  Doctors'  Commons'  n'est  ce  pas  ?  *  DoetoraV  becanso 
it  hag  the  testaments  of  those  the  doctors  have  kilted  ;  and 
*  Commons',  because  it  is  common  to  nobody  who  hasn't 
the  money  to  pay  the  fees.  You  English  have  a  grim 
humor!).  We  can  go  down  to  the  south  together. 
Strath  more?" 

*'  Certainly."  (Taldor  did  not  note  that  the  answer  waa 
slightly  constrained,  and  halted  a  moment.)  '^  Where  ia 
this  proporty  you  name?" 

"  Bon  Dieu  I  I  don^t  know  I  The  place  is — -peste  1  it  is 
in  my  papers^  but  it  is  out  of  my  head  I — wait  a  moment — 
is — is— Torlynne,  surely,  or  some  such  title.*' 

"  Indeed!  That  is  close  to  my  mo  therms  jointure  ho  use 
of  Silver-rest,  I  remember  it  is  a  disputed  title,  an  old 
moated  priory  with  fine  timber,  but  wholly  neglected." 

Taldor  twisted  his  scented  moustaches  with  a  yawn  of 
ennui : 

tf  rp^  jjjg  f^ig  fr^mir  I  What  on  earth  should  I  do  with 
a  *  moated  priory  V  It  sounds  like  a  ghost-story  1  How- 
ever, I  shall  go  dowa  and  prove  my  title  if  I  can  ;  for  I 
suppose  it  will  sell  for  something?" 

"Undoubtedly,  Since  you  will  require  to  be  on  the 
spot,  I  am  sure  I  need  not  say  that  Lady  Castlemere  will 
be  most  happy  to  see  you  at  Siker-rest  if  you  like  to  stay 
with  us." 

Yaldor  thanked  the  kindly  Fates  which  thus,  by  a  fortu 
nate  chance,  preserved  him  from  the  horrors  of  Devonian 
hotels,  and  accepted  Stratbmore's  invitation,  proffered  from 
a  cause  he  little  guessed.  Strathmore  had  heard  of  his  in- 
tended visit  to  the  South  with  annoyance,  almost,  for  the 
instant,  with  apprehension ;  it  was  this  which  had  made 
him  hesitate,  and  but  coldly  consent  to  the  suggestion  that 
they  should  travel  together.  He  knew  that  Taldor  had 
heard  those  last  words  breathed  with  a  broken  sigh, 
"  Lucille  1  Lucille!"  and  be  dreaded  to  see  the  child  of 
Erroll  in  the  presence  of  the  one  who  had  been  with  him 
io  that  hour     But  as  instantly  he  remembered  that,  do 
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what  he  wrould,  Yaldor,  compelled  to  visit  Tori yti  tie,  ^oulq 
c«rtaiiilj  pay  a  visit  of  compliment  to  Lady  Castli^mere, 
and,  living  on  the  same  Bolitary  shore  with  Silver-rest, 
could  not  fail  to  meet  Lucille,  Therefore,  with  that  policy 
which  he  used  in  trivial  as  in  great  matters,  he  disarmed 
all  dang-er  by  meeting  it  d'avance ;  any  act  uo usual  OD  hig 
part  might  have  wakened  Yaldor^s  curiosity  or  wonder 
concerning  the  lovely  child  whom  he  would  fiod  there  as 
his  ward ;  to  invite  him  at  once  beneath  the  same  roof 
with  her  was  to  avoid  entirely  exciting  that  piqued  interest 
which,  though  no  link  remained  to  guide  him  by  any  possi- 
bility towards  the  truth,  might  yet  have  induced  him  to 
inquire  much  that  would  have  been  difficult  to  satisfy. 

The  foresight  was  wiscj  the  rcaBoning  just,  the  inference 
and  expectation  both  rightly  founded  j  yet— woe  for  us, 
mes  fr^res  I — the  surest  barriers  raised  by  men's  provision 
are  even  but  as  houses  bu ikied  on  the  sands,  which  one 
blaat  of  shifting  win  da ,  one  sweep  of  veering  waveS|  may 
hurl  down  into  *^ust. 

"What  spell  have  you  about  you,  mon  cher?'*  said 
Taldor,  two  hours  later,  in  the  drawiag-rooms  of  Strath- 
more 's  residence,  as  he  threw  himself  into  a  dormeuse. 
Time  had  passed  lightly  over  Yaldor,  and  left  him  much 
the  same --^ a  gay,  debonnaire,  brilliant,  French  noble, 
whose  fortunes  were  not  equal  to  his  fashion,  in  whom  a 
transparent  impetuosity  mingled  in  odd  anomaly  with  the 
languor  of  the  world^  in  whom  the  fire  of  the  South  out- 
lived the  indifferentism  of  habit,  and  who,  with  many 
follies  and  some  errors,  had  boo  or  in  bis  heart  and  truth 
in  his  tongue.  He  looked  younger  than  be  was,  with  bia 
delicate  brunette  tint,  his  soft,  blaek  eyes,  his  careless  and 
chivalrous  grace  \  and  the  man  in  whose  society  be  now 
waa  looked  on  him  disdainfully  aa  "  bon  enfant,^*  because 
bis  hot  passions  were  short-lived,  and  the  nonchalaEce  of 
his  nature  made  him  catidid  as  a  child. 

Strathmore  raised  his  eyebrows  : 

*'  *  Spell !  *  What  a  romantic  word  I  How  do  you 
mean  it?" 

Yaldor  laughed,  throwing  back  the  dark  waves  of  bis 
hair— he  was  a  little  vain  of  his  personal  beauty  j 

'*  1  mean  to  account  for  your  perpetual  success.  Yon 
c<»mmaDd   <»ucees8  as  if  you  bad  all  the  genii  of  fable  to 
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back  you.  Men  censure  jou,  oppose  you,  hate  yon,  lo^eigli 
agalnBt  you,  and  you  have  a  strong  party  of  foes,  but  they 
nerer  contrive  to  defeat  you,'' 

"  Well  I  I  am  not  very  tolerant  of  defeat.*' 

'*Pardieol  who  is?  But  most  of  us  have  to  swallow 
it  Bometimea.  What  I  want  to  know  ia  how  you  succeed 
in  perpetually  compelling  your  enemies  to  driuk  it,  and 
avoiding  one  drop  of  the  amari  aliquid  yourself!" 

Strathmore  emiled;  the  frank  expression  of  curiosity 
^Bd  opinion  amused  him ;  he  had  himself  the  trainiid 
reticence  of  the  school  of  Machiaveili,  and  years  had  of 
necessity  polished  his  skill  in  the  knowledge  "how  to  holdj 
truth  and  how  to  withhold  it,"  once  laid  down  by  him  i 
the  first  law  of  wisdom  and  of  success. 

*'  You  ask  for  a  precis  of  my  policy  1  You  know  I  inva^ 
riably  contended  that  what  men  choose  to  accomplish  they 
may  compays  sooner  or  later,  if  they  use  just  discernment, 
and  do  not  permit  themselves  to  be  run  away  with  by 
Utopia  a  fancies  or  paradoxical  motives.  Let  every  one 
make  up  his  mind  to  he  baffled  in  what  he  undertakes 
nineteen  times,  but  to  succeed  on  the  twentieth  ^  J  would 
warrant  him  success  before  he  has  reached  half  the  score." 

"That  tells  me  nothing  P'  said  Yaldor,  petulantly,  though » 
in  truth,  it  was  this  very  inflexible  and  long-enduring  will, 
which  nothing  could  dissuade  or  daunt,  that  was  the  key 
of  Sfcrathmore's  rise  to  power;  "Well!  you  must  keep 
your  secret,  mon  ami,  and  I  dare  say  it  has  too  much 
science'  and  subtlety  in  it  to  He  in  a  nutshelL  But  as  for 
your  theory,  which  makes  one  think  of  the  Bruce  Spider- 
tale — peste  I — it  won't  answer  always.  Look  at  us  ;  wts 
persevere  for  ever,  and  never  succeed  I'' 

Strathmore  smiled  slightly ;  be  knew  Yaldor  referred  ti 
the  efforts  of  his  owu  French  party,  and  the  loyal  Utopia 
of  a  Quixotic  and  chivalric  clique,  found  little  sympathy 
with  a  statesman  the  distinguishing  and  most  popular 
characteristic  of  whose  politics  was  their  entire  ^eedoni 
from  all  idealogy  or  vagueness : 

"  Mon  cher  I  I  spoke  of  a  man  who  pursued  a  certaui 
definite  goal  and  power  for  himself,  not  of  those  leagued 
together  for  the  chase  of  a  shadowy  chimera.  To  seek  ft 
palpable  aim  and  a  palpable  ascendancy  is  one  thing ;  to 
embrace  a  visionary  crusade  and  au  ideal  flock  of  iheoriei 
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Is  another.  1  meaa  blast  lag  a  rock  wltb  rational  mattiiiak 
And  Bcience ;  you  me  a  a  eliwbiag  the  clouds  with  ropee  of 
Band!'' 

**Theni"  said  Yaldor,  impatientlyj  with  a  dash  of  feuvy 
and  a  dash  of  Intolerance — ''  then  it  would  appear  that  the 
wise  man  consecrates  his  labors  aad  his  ambitions  to  the 
advancement  of  himself  j  it  is  only  the  fool  who  wastes 
both  on  mankind  I" 

"  CertainlTj"  smiled  Strathmore :  ''  Who  ever  doubted 
Itf" 

At  that  moment  the  doors  of  the  vestibule  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  first  of  the  guests  bidden  to  his  State  dinner 
was  announced  ;  further  tetc-artote  was  ended. 

Strathmore  was  not  popular  among  his  colleagues ;  big 
peraonal  coldness  and  his  consummate  indifference  to  how 
he  wounded,  repelled  men;  the  generosity  of  fecliijg  and 
he  cordiality,  which  in  earlier  years  had  been  very  strong 
to  the  few  whom  he  liked,  were  gone.  Although  his 
liberality  was  as  extensive,  it  seemed  rather  to  proceed  from 
diedaio  of  wealth  than  any  kindlier  feeling,  and  though  at 
times  great  and  even  noble  deeds  were  traced  to  him  doue 
in  privacy,  they  appeared  rather  to  come  from  some  rigid 
law  set  onto  himself  than  from  aaj  warmer  feeling  toward 
hnmanity.  But  his  ascendancy  was  indisputable,  his 
intellect  priceless  to  hia  party,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
career  without  a  rival;  and  men  rallied  about  him,  and 
confessed  his  influence  as  the  most  prominent  politician  of 
hia  day,  and  the  assured  leader  of  the  future. 

Yaldor  looked  at  him  as  he  sat  that  night  at  the  head 
ot  the  table  entertaining  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  country  and  time,  fellow-Ministers  and  foreign 
Ambassadors,  while  the  light  from  the  chandeliers  above^ 
flashing  off  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  the  many-huedej^otics, 
the  snowy  Parian  statuettes,  and  the  bright-bloomed  fruits, 
fell  upon  his  face  with  its  peculiar  Yaodyke  type,  in  which 
were  blent  the  haughty  melancholy  of  Charles  Stuart  with 
the  pitiless  power  of  Strafford,  the  serenity  of  a  fathomless 
repose  with  the  darkness  of  passions  untamable  if  aroused. 

Tiildor  looked  at  him  as  Strathmore  drank   his    Red 

Hermitage  and  exchanged  light  witticisms  with  the  French 

Representative,  and  again,  unbiddeu  aod  unwelcome  before 

the  thoughtless  mercuria?  mind  of  the  dashing  and  languid 
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UoUf  roge  the  memory  of  that  nigbt  in  the  Bois  de  3ou logins, 
ftud  of  tbe  tiger-lust  witb  which  the  death  Bpasm  bad  been 
watebed  to  slacken  and  grow  still. 

**Se  has  forgotten  V^  thougbt  Yaldor,  with  marvel,  admi- 
ratioiij  revulsion,  loathing,  all  commingled :  "He  slew 
without  pity  ;  and  he  lives  without  remorse." 

So  rashly  do  men  judge  who  draw  inferences  from  the 
■urface ;  so  eniugly  do  they  condemn  who  see  not  tht 
iolitude  wherein  the  fioal  is  laid  bare. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


AMONG   THB  UXIRS   OF  THl   VAULJBY* 


Tq£  afternoon  sun  was  warm  on  land  and  eeu,  and  i 
light  amber  haze  lying  on  the  soft  outline  of  tbe  bills,  tbe 
etretches  of  golden  gorse,  aud  the  gli&ten  of  the  moistened 
sands,  as  a  steam-yacht  which  had  come  down  cbannel 
from  the  Solent,  and  rounded  tbe  coast,  anchored  in  the 
little  bay  of  Silver-rest,  where  nothing  was  ever  seen  save 
the  fiehing-smacks  and  tiny  craft  of  the  scattered  popalap 
tion,  whose  few  rough-hewn  shingle  cottages  nestled  under 
one  of  the  bluffs. 

'^  There  is  your  Torlynue,  Yaldor,"  said  Stratbmore^ 
pointing  to  some  gable-eods  which  arose  some  mile  oi  two 
off  in  the  distance  above  masses  of  woodland,  as  tbey 
walked  up  from  tbe  shore.  They  were  expected  at  Silver^ 
rest,  but  the  day  of  their  arrival  had  been  left  uncertain^ 
as  he  had  not  known  when  he  might  get  finally  free. 
Btrathmore  allowed  himself  little  leisure  in  office  ;  be  never 
appeared  either  hurried  or  occupied,  but  he  burnt  the 
candle  of  his  life  at  both  ends,  as  most  of  us  do  in  this  age^ 
and  must  do  if  we  would  be  of  any  note  in  it 

'^  Ah,  pardieul  I  wish  it  were  an  hotel  in  the  Rue  de 
Qrammont  instead  T'  laughed  Yaldor,  as  he  glaaced  across: 
"  Not  but  that,  I  dare  say,  I  shall  never  gtJt  it,  unless  I 
langnlsb  through  your  Chancery  till  I  am  eighty      J  shall 
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b^ar  the  verdict  ia  given  in  inj  favor,  juet  when  1  am 
receirin^  tbe  Yiaticum  I** 

*'I  hope  better  things  ;  it  is  a  vast  pity  it  should  moulder 
anowued.  Meanwhile,  tbe  litigation  befriends  me  with  a 
most  agreeable  companion  during  my  exile  at  Lady  Caa- 
fclemere-s.  I  fear  you  will  be  terribly  bored^  Yaldor;  my 
mother  lives  in  strict  retirement.'^ 

"  Another  instance  of  those  who  onee  ruled  the  world 
abjariQg  it  in  advancing  iifel  What  years  it  is  since  I 
had  the  honor  of  seeing  her.  I  was  a  little  fellow  —  a 
eour^page,  proud  of  my  blue  and  silver  1  Does  she  live 
alone,  tbenf" 

''Oh,  no;  merely  away  from  the  world.  She  has  a 
grandson  with  her,  a  lad  at  college ;  and  also  A  ward  ot 
hers  and  of  minOi  little  more  than  a  child  as  yet,  Lucille 
de  Yocqsal." 

"  De  Yoeqsal  ?     An  Aiistrian  namCi  isn^t  it  ?" 
*'No,  Hungarian;  it  may  be  Austrian  too,  however  — 
is,  indeed,  I  think,  now  yon  name  it.     You  must  expect 
to  find  Sitver-rest  dull — it  has  nothing  to  boast  of  but  itti 
eea-hoard." 

'*  And  its  country,"  added  Yaldor^  as  they  passed  through 
the  lodge  gates. 

Strath  more  glanced  carelessly  over  the  magnificent  ej 
panse  of  woodland  and  moorland,  bill  and  ocean,  which 
fitretched  around : 

**  Yes;  but  that  has  not  much  compensative  attraction 
for  either  yon  or  me,  I  fancy," 

Tbey  went  on  in  silence,  smoking,  through  the  grounds, 
which  wore  purposely  left  in  mnch  of  the  wildness  and 
luxuriance  of  their  natural  formation,  with  here  and  there 
^eat  boulders  of  red  rock  bedded  in  the  moss^  and  covered 
Aih  heaths  and  creepers,  and  Strathmore  looked  up  in 
surprise  as  a  sudden  exclamation  from  Yaldor  fell  on  his 
ear. 

'*  Bon  Dieu  1  Look  there.  How  lovely  I" 
Strathmore  glanced  to  where  Yaldor  pointed,  marvelliiig 
that  tbe  landscape  should  rouse  him  to  so  much  admira- 
tion, for  the  fashionable  French  Noble  was  not  likely  to 
he  astonished  into  any  onlhnsiastic  adoration  of  th« 
pas  tor  a^  beauty  of  nature,  or  the  snn^ivei  am  lie  on  tbe 
teap 
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What  oe  &aw  was  this; 

A  rock  of  dark  sandstone  oirerhr  3g  t.  j  turf  belo ./, 
forming  a  natural  chanaber,  which  it  roofed^  whose  walls 
were  the  dense  screen  of  tangled  creepers  and  foliage  pen- 
dent from  its  ledges,  or  the  great  ferns  which  reared  tf 
meet  them,  and  whose  carpet  was  the  moss^  cohered  witb 
lilies  of  the  valley,  which  grew  profusely  where  the  tem- 
pered Bun  rays  fell  through  cool  leaves  and  twisted  houghSi 
flickering  and  parted*  And  under  its  shelter  from  the 
heatf  half  buried  in  the  flowers^  Ij^ng  in  the  graceful 
abandoQ  of  a  child's  repose,  resting  her  head  upoa  her 
hand  in  the  attitude  of  Guido's  "  Leggiatura,"  her  eyes 
veiled  as  they  rested  ou  her  book,  one  sunbeam  stream- 
ing through  the  fan-like  ferns  above,  touching  her  hair  to 
gold  and  shining  on  the  open  poge  she  read,  was  Lucille 

The  steps  of  both  were  involuntarily  arrested  as  they 
came  upon  her  in  her  solitude ;  there  was  something  of 
Banctity  in  that  early  loveliness, 

"  Soft,  &a  the  in^mory  of  buried  Iotc  ; 
Pure,  us  the  prayer  which  childhotMl  wftflfl  aboTc — *' 

that  silenced  both  him  to  whom  it  was  familiar^  and  him 

to  whom  it  was  unknown.     Then  Strathmore  tamed  to 

move  onward  through  the  grounds ;  he  felt  repugnance  to 

break  in  on  her  repose,  or  to  meet  her  in  the  presence  of 

the  one  who  had  heard  the  dying  lips  faintly  whisper  th«» 

name  she  bore,  in  their  last  farewell  to  her  lost  mother. 

But  Valdor  put  his  band  upon  his  shoulder 

"  Wait,  for  Heaven's  sake  I     Who  is  she  V^ 

"  A   lovely  child,  bat  no  more  than  that  as  yet.     My 

ward,  Lucille  de  Yocqsal.'* 

"Mort  de  Dicu  1  She  is  the  meet  be&titiful  poem, 
pictare — Heaven  knows  what— that  ever  I  beheld.  Make 
her  lift  those  eyes;  what  must  the  face  be  when  they  are 
raised  1" 

**  You  will  see  her  later  on/*  answered  StratliraonsiJ 
coldly  :  '*I  shall  not  disturb  her  now;  ehe  is  very  youngs 
and  would  not  anderstand  our  having  pryed  on  her  in  her 
haunt.  And  pray  do  not  use  that  flowery  language  to 
ber ;  youth  flattered  into  vanity  is  mined,  and  yon  would 
talk  in  an  unknown  tongue  there." 
He  moved  away,  and  Taldor,  somewhat  surprised  and 
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Bomewtat  annoyed^  prepared  to  follow  him  witU  a  linger- 
ing backward  gaze»  But  it  was  too  late;  a  squirrel 
swinging  downward  from  tbe  boughs  above  mnde  Lucillft 
raiae  her  eyes.  She  saw  S t rath ni ore ^  and,  with  a  low  crj, 
wild  in  its  gladness,  sprang  from  her  couch  among  the 
lilies,  and  flew  to  meet  him*  Midway,  shR  saw;  too,  that 
he  was  not  alone ;  and  paused,  hesitating,  with  the  color^ 
delicate  as  the  rose  flush  on  a  sea-shell,  deepening  in  her 
cheek  She  knew  by  instiact  that  Stratbmore  was  haughtily 
reticent  before  all  auditors,  and  although  too  highly  bred 
and  nurtured  to  know  embarrassment,  she  bad  something 
of  the  beautiful  wild  shyness  of  the  youag  fawn  with  those 
who  were  strange  to  ber, 

A  shudder  ran  through  Strathmore'a  veins  as  be  per 
reived  her  standing  before  them  there  in  the  sultry  mellow 
haze ;  while  the  eyes  of  his  companion  rested  on  hei — the 
eyes  wbicli  had  watched  with  him  the  shadows  steal  over 
the  face,  and  the  convulsion  shiver  through  the  limbs  of 
her  father  in  the  summer- night  of  years  long  gone. 

Then  he  moved  forward  and  greeted  her  with  all  his 
iMJCUStomed  gentleness,  less  tenderly  than  when  they  were 
alone— hut  to  that  she  hadlongbeen  used  w^hen  any  other 
was  present  at  their  meeting — and  led  her  towards  Valdor : 

"  Lucille,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  one  of  my  oldest 
and  most  valued  friends.  Mad'lle  de  Yocqsal  j  M.  le  Conte 
de  Taldor." 

"  Pordien  I"  thought  the  Frenchman  j  as  after  a  graceful 
acknowledgment  of  his  salutation,  none  the  less  graceful, 
hut  the  more,  from  that  delicate  proud  shyness  which  waa 
like  the  coy  gaze  of  the  deer,  Lucille  tunaed  to  Strathmore 
with  low,  breathless  words  of  joyous  welcome,  and  the 
radiance  of  that  smile  at  which  the  sadness  fled  from  off 
her  face^  as  though  banished  by  a  spell ;  '*  Fardieu  I  when 
was  anything  more  exquisite  ever  born  ;  it  is  not  mortal ; 
it  is  the  face  of  an  angeL  I  have  seen  something  like  it, 
too,  somewhere;  now  she  smile  it  looks  familiar.  Per- 
haps it  is  some  head  of  Guido,  some  fantasy  of  Carlo  Dole!, 
that  she  makes  me  remember.  She  seems  to  love  her 
guardian:  is  she  the  only  thing  on  earth  he  does  not  ice? 
The  last  man  living,  1  sho  Id  have  supposed,  who  would 
have  taken  such  an  oflSce  j  however^  it  may  be  done  from 
^nerosity  here.  Strathmore  would  ruin  hiB  frieod  T^itbont 
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mensy  if  he  stood  in  his  way,  or  awoke  his  pa&Bions  ;  bni 
he  wottld  give  royally  to  his  deadliest  enemy  who  asked 
him  in  need.  A  bad  man  gometii^ee;  a  dangerous  man 
always ;  bnt  a  mean  man,  or  a  fake  man^  never !" 

Which  fiigitive  thf>nghts  flitting  through  the  volatile 
and  reckless  mind  of  Yaldor,  which  seldom  stayed  to  sift 
or  criticize p  were  just  enough  in  their  dednctfont  drawing 
one  of  those  haphazard  troths  by  instinct  for  which  patient 
ind  shrewd  observation  often  toile  half  a  lifetime  in  vain. 

"What  were  you  reading  there,  Lucille  f'^  asked  Strath- 
morCj  B^^  they  passed  onward  through  the  grounds^  whilix 
her  head  was  ever  turning  with  q  graceful,  upward  move- 
ment to  look  on  him,  and  her  eyes  were  ever  seeking  hia 
with  their  loving,  reverent  regard,  as  though  she  eonld 
scarcely  believe  in  the  actual  joy  of  his  presence.  They 
were  but  few  and  rapid  visits  which  he  paid  her,  but  they 
were  remembered  from  time  to  time  as  the  young  virgins 
of  Hellas  remembered  the  smile  of  the  Sun  Q-od,  The 
fairest  summer  lost  its  beauty  if  he  came  not  with  its 
golden  promise ;  the  dreariest  winter  was  glad  and  bright 
with  all  the  warmth  of  spring  in  her  sight  if  it  brought 
her  bnt  a  few  hours  of  his  presence.  From  the  moment 
when  as  a  little  child  on  the  sea-shore  she  had  asked  him 
his  name  that  she  might  say  it  in  her  prayers,  Lucille  had 
clung  to  the  memory  of  Stratbmore  with  a  strange  and 
deepened  fondness  far  beyond  her  years. 

''  I  had  taken  -^schylns  and  Euripides/*  she  aDswered 
him  ;  "how  sublime  the  rich  and  musical  Greek  isl" 

"You  can  read  them  in  the  original  then,  mademoi- 
selle ?"  asked  Taldor,  in  surprise. 

''Lucille  learns  very  rapidly,  I  believe,"  answered 
Strathmore  for  her :  "She  has  been  taught  chiefly  what 
she  fancied  to  study,  and  one  of  those  fairy  fancies  waa 
Greek.  I  believe  merely  because  she  had  heard  how  the 
sea  she  loves  was  loved  in  Hellas  —  was  it  not,  Lucille  T* 

She  smiled,  and  looked  over  to  the  sunny  waters: 

''Well!  I  can  fancy  how  the  ten  thousand  clashed  theif 
bucklers  for  wild  joyf  and  shouted  '  Thalassisl  Thalassie  V 
to  the  beautiful  dancing  waves.  I  love  the  ocean  I  It  in 
a  mnsic  that  is  never  silent,  a  poem  that  is  never  ex- 
hansted.  Wheu  I  die  I  sbDnld  like  mj  grave  to  be  heBid* 
the  sea,*' 
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'-Death  for  jou^  tnademoisellel*'  broke  in  Vi.ldor,  *A'mk 
his  eloqaent  suutbern  eves  dwelt  on  her  with  admiraLion: 
**  The  gods  have  lavished  on  yoii  every  fairest  gift,  but 
they  will  be  too  merciful  to  those  who  look  on  jou,  ta 
fihow  their  love  towards  so  bnght  a  life,  in  the  way  t^© 
Greek  poets  deemed  the  gentlest" 

Lucille  raised  her  eyes  to  his  with  something  of  snr- 
prise ;  she  was  unused  to  the  suave  subtleties  of  flattery, 
while  a  shadow  stole  over  her  face,  such  as  an  artist 
would  let  steal  over  the  young  face  of  Proserpine  or  of 
Procris  whilst  yet  they  lived  their  virginal  life  amongst 
the  flowers,  the  shadow  of  .that  unknown  future  which 
lay  awaiting  them  coiled  in  the  folded  leaves  of  yet 
r  unopened  years  : 

I  ''I  wonder  they  chose  early  death  as  the  gentlest  fate  ; 
to  die  in  youth,  to  leave  all  the  warmth  of  life  for  the 
loneliness  of  the  grave,  to  grow  blind  to  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  deaf  to  the  voices  we  love,  and  to  lie  alone  there, 
dead,  while  the  birds  are  waking,  and  the  wind  is  blowing 
over  the  flowers^  and  the  day  has  dawned  for  all  but  us  1 
Oh,  who  could  choose  it  ?*^ 

The  wordSj  spoken  with  the  unconsciousness  of  child- 
hood, yet  with  the  utterance  of  a  poet,  were  very  touch- 
ing, and  silenced  both  who  heard  herj  one  they  smote 
with  the  memory  of  that  dawn  when  the  birds  had  sung 
under  the  leaves,  and  the  rejoicing  earth  had  waked  to 
gladness^  and  alone  amidst  that  waking  life  bad  lain  Id 
his  rigid  stillness  the  brother  he  had  slain. 

**She  knows  nothing  of  that  past  story,  or  she  would 
not  speak  thus  of  death  to  him,"  thought  Valdor,  moved 
and  impressed  by  this  beautiful  child,  whom  he  had  seen 
among  the  lilies,  she  was  a  study  so  new  to  him. 

^^jEschylus  and  Euripides  have  saddened  you,  Lucille," 
said  Strathmorc,  ay  he  moved  a  wild  rose-bough  from  her 
path :  ''  Those  tragedies  of  curse  and  crime  are  far  too 
gloomy  for  you." 

'*  Gh  no,  I  love  them,^'  she  answered  him:  "they  ar« 
grand,  they  are  like  a  sea-storm  by  oigbtl  And  they  are 
to  human  through  their  grandeur  too-  the  Eumcnide* 
may  be  fable,  metaphor^  spirit-allegor}',  flrhat  you  will, 
byt  while  one  man  sins,  Orestes  will  be  mortal,  and  will 
tJlve      That  guilt  wrougat  in  a  moment's  venureani'c  ;  thn' 
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borden  bound  npou  the  murderer  fori^iver^  those  ghastly 
Bhapea  which  follow  bim,  though  to  all  other  sight  he  la 
alone  ;  they  are  true  for  all  time  while  crime  is  still  on 
earth  1" 

'*And  there  is  a  crime  yet  more  accursed  than  Orestee'— 
his  victim  was  guilty  /" 

Her  thoughts  had  been  ottered  from  an  imagiDatioc 
freshly  steeped  in  the  solemn  verse  of  the  tragic  poet;  the 
answer  broke,  beyond  all  check  of  will  or  power,  from  the 
sleepless  remorse  of  conscience  Btung  into  one  momentary 
hitter  Me&  Culp^, 

Past  the  ear  of  the  young  girl  It  drifted  harmless,  reveal- 
ing nothing,  and  like  an  utteranee  of  an  unknown  tongue ; 
hie  companion  knew  whence  the  word  sprang,  and  thought: 

"I  did  him  wrong  j  that  %vaB  remorse." 

Strath  more  caught  his  look,  and  bis  proud  and  disdainfaJ 
nature  shrank  in  wrath  from  its  generous  compassion 
After  long  years  of  constant  intimacy^  through  whose 
whole  tenor  this  man  had  never  seen  deeper  than  the  real 
of  the  world  saw,  nor  probed  hts  silken  social  vest  to  the 
iron  cross  worn  beneath.  Strath  more  knew  that  he  had 
betrayed  his  secret  to  him.  Arrogant  and  intolerant  of 
intrusion,  he  resented  pity  yet  more  than  insult. 

The  clear,  silvered  moonlight  fell  on  Lueille*s  face  that 
evening  where  she  sat  beside  the  open  window  in  the 
twilight,  which  at  her  entreaty  had  not  yet  been  banished 
from  the  chamber,  though  in  the  inner  drawing-room 
beyond  the  chandeliers  were  lit,  and  Taldor  and  the  Hon. 
Fox  Darner,  Strathmore's  private  secretary,  were  playing 
closely  contested  <^cart6. 

The  silence  was  unbroken ;  Lady  Castlemere  sat  silent, 
A  stately  and  noble  woman,  who  bore  her  seventy  yearg 
with  dignity,  though  wttenuat-ed  bj  bodily  infirmity,  in 
whose  glance  was  still  the  fire,  and  in  whose  features  the 
»rrogance  of  earlier  years,  though  both  were  tempered 
now  by  a  touching  and  chastened  gentleness.  Her  grand- 
son, Lionel  Caryll,  was  silent  also;  though  bold  and  care- 
less enough  ordinarily,  he  feared  his  uncle  j  to  him  as  to 
all  Strath  mo  re  bad  always  been  cold  and  negligent;  in  the 
presence  of  the  profound  man  of  the  world,  the  able  and 
guhtle  statesman,  the  chill  and  brilliant  eounier,  he  felt 
abashed,  shy,  ill  at  ease,  and  the  polished  ice  of  tone  ana 
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inaatier  froze  tbe  boy's  frank  young  heart.  The  still oeaa 
was  unbroken,  save  by  the  sound  of  the  waves  from  with- 
out^ or  the  noise  of  a  grasshopper  under  the  leaves^  whilst 
the  moon  shone  on  the  silvered  sea,  calm  and  phosphor- 
lighted;  and  Strathmore  where  he  sat  looked  at  Lucille, 
as,  with  her  head  bowed  slightly,  and  her  dark  wistful 
eyes  gating  out  on  the  night,  the  starry  radiance  foj] 
about  her. 

With  mneh  that  was  dissimiiarj  she  had  all  the  bright 
oess  and  delicacy  of  her  father's  beauty,  though  upon  it 
was  a  vague,  intangible  shadow  of  sadness,  as  thongh  the 
tragedy  of  bis  fate  had  left  an  unconscious  melancholy  on 
the  life  which  took  its  e:sistence  from  him,  Strathmore 
saw  and  noted  this ;  be  bad  done  so  often,  and  it  always 
smote  him  with  keen  dread ;  for  every  touch  of  sorrow 
which  could  have  fallen  oo  her  he  would  have  held  as  a 
breach  in  his  fulfilment  of  her  father^s  trust  His  eyes 
rested  on  her,  and  his  thoughts  filled  with  the  thronging 
shapes  and  memories  of  the  past.  Forbidden  intrusion  in 
the  press  of  the  world,  trodden  down  in  the  path  of  powefj 
dashed  aside  by  the  mailed  hand  of  a  successful  and  un- 
scrupulous ambition,  they  coiled  about  him  here,  and 
would  not  be  appeased.  While  she  smiled  up  into  his 
face ;  while  he  spoke  to  her  calmly  of  her  father ;  while 
he  bent  bis  will  to  rivet  her  affection  and  her  gratitude, 
tbe  FuHea  of  a  vain  remorse  were  on  him.  As  in  monkish 
times,  those  whose  lives  were  fair  in  the  sight  of  men^  and 
who  wielded  the  sword  as  the  sceptre  of  sway  over  the 
worldj  came  to  the  dark  sepulchre  and  the  blood-steeped 
ecourge  for  their  chastisement,  so  he  came  for  his  into  the 
fair  and  innocent  presence  of  this  young  life. 

He  sat  long  silent,  looking  on  her  where  she  gazed  out 
to  tbe  moonlit  sea,  bis  thoughts  in  the  travail  of  the  paat ; 
and  he  slightly  started  as  bis  mother,  who  was  near  him. 
apoke : 

"  Lucille  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  child  I" 

"Hot  yet-^not  yet  I"  he  answered^  hastily,  and  almosi 
with  paiu :  "  In  God's  name,  let  her  guard  her  childhood 
over  all  the  years  ahe  can  I" 

"Surely,  but  it  will  flee  of  itself  beyond  our  arroBt 
One  touch  will  soon  scare  it  forever." 

**Aecursed  be  tbe  touch  that  does  I" 
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Iiiunel  Carjll  heard^  and  looked  at  bim,  and  the  yimng 
man  shuddered  as  he  caught  the  look  on  Strath  morels  lace; 
he  did  not  know  that  the  sole  feeliiig  TvbicU  p^rompted 
Btrathmore'g  words  was  a  passionate  wish  that  the  child- 
hood— so  easy^  to  gladden,  bo  easy  to  shield — could  be 
prolonged  forever  j  a  passionate  fear,  which  crossed  him 
for  the  moment,  lest,  when  she  should  be  no  longer  ehild 
but  woman,  others  beyond  his  control  should  make  ship- 
wreck of  the  life  in  whose  iunocenee,  peaee  and  protection, 
his  atonement  lay. 

Their  words  did  not  reach  her  ear,  but  the  sound  of  them 
roused  her  from  her  reverie,  and  she  came  and  knelt  befop 
him  with  her  bands  crossed  on  bis : 

**  Lord  Cecil,  I  have  something  to  beg  of  you." 

He  looked  down  into  her  large  soft  eyes ; 

"  Of  me,  Lucille  T     You  know  you  never  ask  in  rain-*' 

She  laughed  with  a  child^s  gay  joy: 

^'Ah  how  good  you  are.  I  want  you  to  let  me  come 
find  see  White  Ladies." 

"  White  Ladies  1     Why  there  ?** 

"  Becauae  it  is  your  home.  It  ie  not  far  away,  aad  I 
should  so  love  to  see  it  It  must  be  such  a  grand  a  ad 
stately  place,  with  its  cloisters  and  its  forests.  I  bi*ve 
read  of  it  in  the  archives,  and  chronicles,  and  legends  I 
know  them  all  by  heart.  And  they  frigbton  me,  som^'  of 
them — that  ghastly  one,  with  its  terrible  burden: 

Swift  silent  Strathm ore's  ejes 
Are  fathoml^fls  a^d  darklj  wi&e ; 
No  wife  Qor  leman  eeefl  them  Bmile, 
Bate  at  bright  steel  or  atat^eraft  wile-^ 
And  when  they  lighten  foes  are  'ware, 
The  fllufiTeia  short  the  abroad  is  there! 


It  is  not  true  of  the  name  either  now.     Your  eyes  are  no* 
cruel,  and  your  hand  never  harmed  any  I" 

The  innocent,  half-laughing  words  struck  him  like  i 
dagger's  thrust  I— the  legend  on  her  lips,  which  had  beeo 
on  Murion  Tavasour^s^  prophetic  of  the  guilt  into  which 
bis  passion  and  a  woman's  He  would  hurl  him  I  He  shad- 
dered,  and  in  the  moonlight  the  pale  bronze  of  his  cheek 
fiew  whiter ;  but  Strathmorei  a  courtier  and  a  Btateam^D^ 
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kJta  not  now  to  learo  the  lesson  of  self-control,  of  calus 
Impassabilitj.     He  smiled : 

^'  Whj  take  pleasure  in  those  dark  legends  of  a  l>e  nigh  ted 
Bge,  Lucille  ?  they  have  nothing  io  common  with  you, 
yoo  fair  child  I  What  I  have  broaght  you  befit  you  much 
better.     Come^  let  us  see  how  you  Uke  them  I " 

He  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  took  from  the  table 
whert;  he  had  lain  them  earlier  in  the  evening,  some  cases 
of" pink  pearls  as  costly  in  their  value  as  they  were  delicate 
in  setting  and  in  hue ;  he  was  prodigal  of  all  that  could 
either  amuse  or  adorn  her,  but,  from  her  age,  these  were 
the  first  jewels  he  had  brought  her,  and,  stooping,  he  clflaped 
their  bands  of  gold  apon  her  arms,  throat,  and  hair.  T?he 
white  moonlight  fell  about  her  where  she  knelt  before 
him,  oa  the  graceful  abandon  of  her  attitude,  on  her  face, 
upraised  aa  a  child  lifts  it  in  prayer,  and  he  watched  the 
flush  on  ber  cheeks,  the  breathless  pleasure  on  her  lips 
Every  time  he  saw  her  glance  lighten,  and  her  lips  laugh 
throuyh  him^  he  felt  that  so  far  the  trust  of  Brroll  was  ftil- 
filled,  that  so  far  bis  atonement  was  wrought  out,  that  so 
far  his  expiation  might  claim  to  wash  out  the  sin. 

^'Ah  I  how  beautiful  they  are,  and  how  kind  of  you  to 
bring  them ! "  she  whispered  him,  rapidly  and  caressingly ; 
"  You  have  always  some  new  thought  for  me.  Look  how 
they  gleam  and  glisten  in  the  moonlight  j  What  jewels 
are  they  ?     They  have  the  blush  of  a  wild-rose " 

^*And  of  your  cheek,"  said  Strath  more,  with  a  smile. 

She  laughed  J  reared  in  innocence  and  seclusion,  she 
was  wholly  unaware  of  her  own  loveliness,  and  flattery 
had  neirer  polluted  her  ear  nor  profaned  her  heart.  She 
had  the  fairest  charm  of  youth — unconsciousness.  Then 
ber  ejeSj  uplifted  to  his,  grew  earnest  j  she  leaned  elightly 
forward  towards  him,  and  her  voice  changed  from  itp 
breathlesB  pleasure  to  a  tender  and  almost  saddened  ear 
neBtness: 

"Ah  I  how  good  and  generous  you  are  always  to  give 
me  pleasure;  and  yet,  do  you  know — do  you  know— I 
sometimes  wish  yon  did  not  give  me  half  so  much,  that  I 
might  show  you  better  how  Lucille  loves  you  I  I  some- 
times wish  that  you  were  not  rich  a«d  great,  but  poor,  so 
tha^.  you  might  koow  how  little  it  is  ihtH^  I  care  for ;  a 
Uly  oi  the  valley,  a  heron^e  feather,  a  forest  sqijrrel  from 
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Wbite  LadieB,  would  be  as  dear  to  me  if  froiu  your  hand  I 
It  IB  so  little  to  love  those  who  gi\re  ue  joj ;  the  proof  ol 
love  is  to  endaro  in  pain." 

^'  God  forbid  that  you  should  prove  jours  sol" 

Her  words  moved  him  ;  any  eiridonce  of  ber  affection 
was  welcome  for  the  sake  of  the  dead^  yot  every  evidence 
of  it  struck  him  with  a  pang  of  remorse.  This  child,  who 
caressed  his  hand  as  the  one  from  which  she  received  all 
joy  and  blessing,  would  have  shuddered  in  horror  from  its 
touch  had  she  known  the  life  it  had  blasted  from  earth! 

"  Do  not  wish  that,  Lucille,"  he  added,  gently  :  '^  J  need 
no  proof  of  what  I  know.  Remember,  I  read  your  hear  - 
like  an  open  book,  and  can  see  all  that  is  written  thore." 

She  emiled,  a  sweet  and  trustful  smile : 

"  Tes  \  I  forgot ;  only  sometimes  I  wish  that  I  could 
prove  it  to  you.  While  you  make  me  so  happy,  what 
value  is  there  iq  gratitude  f  The  very  dogs  love  the  hand 
that  feeds  them  I  But,  Lord  Cecil,  you  have  not  told  me 
— may  T  come  to  White  Ladies?" 

"  Borne  day,  perhaps," 

But  as  Strathmore  put  her  tenderly  aside,  and  rose  to 
Approach  his  mother,  he  thought,  with  a  shudder,  of  the 
dark  shadow  which  lay  athwart  that  threshold,  making  it 
impure  for  her  fair  and  innocent  youth  to  crpsa.  White 
Ladiep  I  where  a  fatal  love  had  trampled  aside  all  laws  of 
hospitality  and  honor  j  where  the  beginning  of  that  ghastly 
tragedy  had  opened,  only  to  close  when  the  sun  went 
down  upon  his  wrath,  and  the  dying  sigh  trembled  through 
the  silence  j  where  her  father's  memory  filled  every  cham- 
ber, haunted  every  familiar  place,  and  peopled  the  vacant 
air,  with  the  thronging  phantoms  of  a  vain  remorse  1 

Jls  he  entered  the  room  from  that  beyond,  having  finished 
his  game,  Yaldor  had  overheard  ber  request,  and  had  noted 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  received. 

"  She  has  never  seen  White  Ladies,  and  he  will  not  have 
her  there  I  It  is  strange !''  thought  the  Parisian,  struck 
by  the  circumstance,  as  he  might  never  have  been  but 
that  the  fair  face,  which  he  had  beheld  first  among  the 
lilies,  had  awakened  a  new  and  deepening  latere st  in  him, 
Lueille  was  so  unlike  all  he  had  ever  soen. 

"Your  ward  is  very  lovely,  Strathmore,'*  he  said  ibal 
night,  as  they  walked  up  and  down  the  lawn  under  th«  _ 
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times  smoking^ :  '^  Bbo  remmds  me  of  some  oiiCj  I  canoot 
f' r  the  life  of  me  thiok  whom.     Can  you  help  me  ?" 

''  Not  at  all.  It  is  rather  tin  uncomratni  style  of  beauty," 
unswered  Strath  more,  indilftTrently,  while  swift  to  his  owe 
memory  swept  the  recollection  of  that  sanset  hour  wheo 
Yaldor  had  watched  the  death  spasm  convulse  the  face 
whose  features  she  took,  and  the  death  filiu  gather  dver 
the  eyes  from  which  her  own  had  their  smile 

"  True.  Boi  I  have  seen  some  one  like  her/'  persisted 
Faldor:  **  Did  I  ever  know  her  parents  P^ 

'*  Yery  possibly.  But  both  died  so  many  years  ago  that 
it  is  not  likely,  I  fancy^  that  you  would  recall  them/' 

The  answer  was  negligently  given,  as  jq  a  matter  of 
small  moment,  yet  in  no  way  as  though  he  airoided  the 
inquiry  ■  for  though  his  earlier  regard  for  truth  bad  not 
worn  away,  the  profound  and  subtle  mind  of  the  politician 
had  dealt  too  long  in  finesses  not  to  deem  them  legitimate 
under  private  or  public  necessity ; 

"  Do  Yoeqsal,"  repeated  Yaldor,  musingly:  "She  was 
of  Huugarian  birth,  I  thiuk  you  said  ?  May  one  ask,  with- 
out intruding,  anything  more?" 

'*  Of  course,  my  dear  Yaldor!"  said  Strathmore,  sur* 
prisedly,  with  his  slight,  cold  smile :  "  You  speak  as  though 
liiidlle  were  some  enchanted  princess  I  But  there  is  little 
to  learn.  Her  name  you  know  5  she  lost  her  parents  in 
her  infancy ;  I  and  my  mother  are  her  guardians.  What 
remains  t    She  is  still  a  child  I " 

"But  a  lovely  one,  pardieu  1 "  laughed  Yaldor,  thinking 
to  himself  that  he  had  been  a  fool  building  up  a  mare's- 
nest:  "  Do  you  know  that  I  have  actually  been  b^te  enough 
to  suspect  you  of  a  nearer  tie  to  her*  1  fancied  she  might 
be  your  daughter," 

Strathmore  smiled : 

"  MotJ  chfer  I  your  imagination  has  ran  riot  I  That  my 
mother's  home  is  hers  might  have  assured  yon  of  the 
legitimacy  of  her  birth." 

The  Comte  laughed  gaily  : 

'*  Of  course  I — and  /  should  be  the  last  to  wonder  at  a 
generosity  in  you.  But^-one  question  more  \  Why  will 
yon  not  let  her  go  to  White  Ladies  ?  I  could  hardly  help 
endorsing  her  prayer  my&elf.*' 

"  She  may  go  certainly,  bat  she  has  been  toi  young  to 
ai 
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be  brought  out  at  present ;  and  White  Ladles,  when&Tet 
I  am  down,  ia  as  completely  *  the  world'  as  the  LondoD 
Beaaon;  seen  there,  she  might  as  well  be  preBented  at 
once.  However,  she  must  ygtj  soon  be  both  ;  but  the 
question  of  when,  is  more  for  my  mother^s  adjustment 
than  mine.  I  don't  think  it  is  for  a  young  girl-s  happineis 
to  begin  womanhood,  coquetry,  heart-buroiiigs,  and  late 
hours  too*  Boon  j  but  moat  likely  women  differ  from  me," 

He  spoke  negligently,  with  easy  indifference,  as  men 
speak  of  a  trifle  which,  turn  whatever  way  it  may,  will 
have  no  import  to  them,  and  Yaldor  dismissed  his  sup 
posed  secret  as  a  chimera.  But  as  they  parted  that  nighty 
Strath  more  *s  eyes  followed  bim  with  their  dangerous  and 
merciless  light  lit  in  them ;  the  mere  interrogations  had 
aroused  his  wrath,  and  aroused  with  it  insecurity  and 
suspicion.  "He  meant  no  more  than  he  said.  He  is  as 
transparent  as  glass  1"  he  thought,  with  the  disdain  which 
a  profound  and  self-contained  mind  entertains  for  a  frank 
and  unreserved  one :  '^  It  is  impossible  he  can  fancy  the 
truth  ;  the  likeness  in  her  is  not  strong  enough  to  snggest 
it  J  even  if  it  did  it  could  never  go  heyoikd  fancy*  There 
would  be  nothing  to  support  it,  nothing  to  corroborate  it* 
Yet — if  I  thought  there  were  a  fear,  I  would  find  some 
naeans  to  stop  his  babble." 

The  thought  did  not  travel  farther,  and  did  not  take 
defiaite  shape  or  meaning;  it  was  only  the  vague  shadow- 
ing of  an  impalpable  dread,  but  it  was  colored  by  that 
inexorable  pitilessness  which  swept  from  his  path  ail  that 
obstructed  it,  the  pitilessness  which  made  at  once  the  force 
of  bis  career  and  the  evil  of  his  character*  His  yearning 
to  work  out  expiation  through  the  living  to  the  dead  w^as 
holy  in  its  remorse  j  such  may  well  claim  to  wash  awaj 
and  to  atone  for  the  deadliest  sin  that  can  rest  upoa  th^ 
Boul  of  man*  But — this  is  the  greatest  evil  which  I'es  i>f 
evil,  that  the  ashes  of  past  guilt  are  too  often  the  larvBB  of 
fresh  guilt,  and  one  crime  begets  a  brood,  which,  brought 
to  birth,  will  strangle  the  life  in  which  they  wert 
conceived* 

That  night  after  her  attendant  had  left  her,  Lucille,  who 
felt  wakeful,  she  knew  not  why,  threw  open  one  of  the 
easements  of  her  bed-chamber  and  leaned  out^  resting  ber 
>heek  on  her  hand,  and  ber  eyes  on   the  moonlit  seas* 
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lying  wide  and  bright  m  the  stillness  of  the  st]mm<  r  nighv, 
with  here  and  tbore,  Againat  the  starry  skies,  the  dark  sail 
of  a  coasting  Yoeael  glidiQg  slowlj  and  silently*  A  child 
In  jears,  she  had  tb€  heart  of  a  poet;  and  that  Fast  limit- 
Jess  ocean  in  serenity  nnd  storm,  in  the  tempest  of  black 
midDights,  and  the  calm  of  holy  dawns,  had  been  a  living 
poem  to  her  from  her  in  fane  j;  perchaace  the  beautiful 
myths,  and  the  idyllic  dream  B  Bhe  drew  from  it  bad  much 
to  do  with  deepening'  the  Busceptibility  of  a  nature  already 
too  poetic  and  too  ethereal  for  its  own  peace  and  its  own 
welfare- 
She  leaned  out,  under  the  leases  and  clematis- ftowera 
clustering  about  her  window,  while  her  hair,  flung  back- 
ward, fell  unbound  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  deep  wistful 
eyes  travelled  over  the  starlit  Atlantic,  whose  ceaseless 
melody  swelled  upward  from  the  beating  surge,  through 
the  quiet  of  the  night  As  she  rested  there,  two  shadows 
passed  before  her  sight ;  one  croesing  the  sward  under  the 
limes  below,  another  passing  before  the  lighted  casements 
of  a  chamber  in  a  wing  built  out,  so  that  divided  by  a 
lawn,  it  stood  opposite  to  her.  The  first  was  Lionel 
Caryll,  smoking,  and  walking  backwards  and  forwards 
there,  with  all  a  youtb^s  romance,  to  watch  the  light 
which  shone  from  her  window  through  the  clematis- 
clusters,  while  he  mused  vaguely,  timidly,  of  what  he 
loved  this  fair  child  too  reverently,  to  dare  draw  out  from 
hhe  golden  haze  of  an  immature  dream  which  could  not 
call  itself  a  hope.  The  second  was  Strathmore,  who,  in 
this  brief  break  upon  his  life  of  feverish  power  and  unceas- 
ing conflieti  could  not  wholly  abandon  the  habits  of  his 
accustomed  sphere,  nor  cease  wholly  to  work  the  wheels 
within  wheels  of  a  keep  ambition  and  a  ruthless  statecraft, 
but  who,  pacing  to  and  fro  his  chamber,  dictated  to  bia 
lecretary  the  verbal  subtleties  of  a  foreign  correspondence 
The  two  shadows  crossed  her  sight,  the  moonrays  fell  on 
young  Caryll 's  face,  lending  it  much  of  delicacy  and  gad- 
neas,  as  his  steps  sounded  slowly  one-by-one  upon  the 
stillness  j  and  tlie  strong  waxlight  within  showed  Strath- 
more'g  profile  distinct^  as  though  cut  on  an  intaglio,  an  ha 
paaged  swiftly  up  and  down  before  the  open  windows,  the 
countenance  full  of  haughty  intellect  and  lofty  power,  like 
lii#  dark  face  of  the  ''  great  wicked  man«'^  whose  iron  ht%m 
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framed,  and  whose  iron  hand  would  have  carved  out  the 
blood  system  of  "  Thorough'^— master  of  all  men,  save  of 
himself  I 

On  the  two  the  fair  innocent  ejes  of  the  young  girl  fell, 
as  flbe  looked  into  the  night,  and  aw^ay  across  the  starlit 
ocean  ;  and  on  the  one  tbey  scarcely  glanced,  but  on  flie 
other  they  lingered  loQg.  It  was  not  on  the  youth  as  "eia 
pa^^ed  under  the  windows  keeping  fond  yet  holy  vratch  on 
the  light  of  her  easement^  and  dreaming  over  thoughts 
hardly  less  guileless  than  her  own,  that  Lucille  looked, 
but  on  the  haughty  and  pitiless  face  of  the  statesman,  cold 
in  its  power,  dark  in  its  written  record  of  spent  passions, 
as  he  consumed  the  sleepless  hours  of  the  gentle  night  in 
the  exercise  of  a  restless  aod  domiuant  ambition.  She 
lingered  there  long,  and  wistfully,  hidden  in  the  shroud  of 
fragrant  clematis,  and  her  eyes  never  wandered  from  that 
resting  place;  then  she  gently  closed  the  window,  and 
over  her  face  was  a  deep  and  loving  tenderness,  a  bush  of 
sweet  unutterable  joy  that  smiled  on  her  lips,  and  filled 
her  eyes  with  unshed  tears. 

'*How  great  he  is^ — and  how  good  I"  she  whispered 
softly  to  herself  And  then  she  knelt  down  beside  her 
bed,  with  her  hands  crossed  on  ber  heart  and  her  young 
Kice  upraised,  and,  eve u  as  she  bad  done  &om  infancy, 
prayed  to  God  for  Strath  more. 


CHAPTER  XLI 


OKB   OF   THE   LEGION   OF  THE   LOST, 


In  a  cbambre  k  coucher  an  deujdtoe,  in  a  hotel  in  th« 
kue  Beaujon,  Champs  Elys^es,  sat  a  woman,  while  in  the 
fitreet  below  rattled  the  wheels  of  passing  carriages,  and 
ibrongh  the  windows  little  was  seen  save  leaden  roofs, 
and  dripping  water-pipes^  and  dreary  skies,  for  the  day  waa 
wei  and  cheerless.  The  chamber  was  luxurious  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  if  something  too  glittering  and  meretricious; 
the   hangings  were  of   rok^^end^-e ;   ormolu,  buhl,  rofliv 
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^ood,  marqueterie,  porcelaine  de  Sevres,  were  not  wanting i 
and  caehemires,  sables,  flowers^  ;?bjet8  d'ai-t,  were  scatteiod 
over  it,  the  offerings  of  those  joung  lions  who  were  an  rioua 
to  bave  their  names  associated  with  one  who  had  been  the 
most  notcrious  and  dazzling  star  of  the  demi*mondo  jears 
ago  and  who,  even  jet,  by  a  resistlesa  spell  of  fascination^ 
wab  as  costl  J  to  them  as  the  Baccarat  and  the  Lanaquenet, 
and  the  Rouge  et  Noir,  which  drew  thousands  of  franca 
from  their  pocketa  in  the  midnight  privacy  of  her  salon. 
Out  of  the  chambre  k  eoucher  opened  the  drawing-room 
and  the  supper*room,  both  furnished  in  the  same  style  as 
the  bed-chamber;  with  warm  nnances  of  color,  which 
struck  the  eye  pleasantly;  with  carefully-shaded  light, 
which  east  its  own  twilight  here  upon  everything;  with 
an  ensemble  which  looked  glowing  and  illusive  when  the 
apartments  were  lit,  and  scented  with  dreamy  odofji  of 
pastille?,  and  redolent  of  the  bouquets  of  rich  wines  and 
the  smoke  of  ehillum  from  eastern  hookahs.  On  the  dress- 
ing-table of  the  bed-chamber  lay  many  jewels^  chiefly  in- 
imitable counterfeits,  for  the  originals  of  most  had  been 
parted  with  for  two-thirds  their  value  as  soon  as  received, 
and  paste  was  all  that  glittered  there  in  company  with  the 
cases  of  rouge,  cosmetiques,  pearl-powders — all  the  dreary 
pitiful  paraphernalia  of  the  Womanhood  which  counterfeits 
the  youth  it  has  lost,  and  dares  not^  or  cannot,  wear  the  dig- 
nity of  coming  age,  hut  only  hideously  masks  the  thread 
of  time,  and  wreathes  a  death's-head  in^an  unreal  smile  1 
And  by  the  table  sat  a  woman.  It  was  but  noon,  and 
she  was  alone;  the  pigments  and  powders  of  the  toilette- 
table  had  not  yet  been  used,  and  they  were  sorely  needed. 
Jfeeded  I  to  lend  their  bloom  to  the  hot,  parched  lips,  their 
Ue  to  the  haggard  and  faded  brow,  their  blush  to  the  hol- 
lowed cheek,  their  lustre  to  the  heavy  eyes.  Needed! 
for  in  this  face  there  was  still  such  splendid  remnant  of  by- 
gone loveliness  as  will  linger  in  the  aiscolored  petals  of  a 
flower  which  has  been  trodden  and  trampled  in  the  mad — 
snch  traces  of  a  brilliant  and  matchless  beauty  too  great  for 
any  age  to  utterly  sear  out,  as  only  served  to  make  the 
wreck  more  bitter — such  straying  rays  still  lingering  of 
the  gracious  glory  with  which  Nature  bad  once  dowered 
her  peerless  workj  as  only  made  the  souls  of  young  and 
riFginal  women^  who  passed   her  in  the  crowds  vaguelj 
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Bhudd&r  at  ad  which  hB.d  been  thus  lost,  thaa  sulljed,  thuM 
debased.     And  this  was  Marion  Tavasour  \ 

Whither  had  fled  the  daz^^ling '  "^'iiance  which  had  Eeemad 
of  old  to  fill  her  face  and  form  with  light?  Whither  had 
fled  the  haughty  ^ace  wherewith  she  had  swept  through 
the  presence-chambers  of  Courts,  bending  menaTcbR  to  her 
will  ?— the  superb  triumph  which  had  wantoned  on  her 
li]>a,  and  sat  throned  upon  her  brow  ? — the  lovely  jo^th 
which  had  beamed  from  her  antelope  eyes,  and  smiled 
her  sparkling  wit? — the  resistless  sorcery  with  which  shf 
had  bought  the  souls  of  men  at  her  will,  when  the  night 
luminace  streamed  on  the  diamonds  flashing  in  her  glitter- 
ing hair,  or  the  gladness  of  the  morning  fell  about  her 
where  she  stood  wreathed  in  the  fragrant  clusters  of  her 
s'lmraer-roses  F  Whither  f  Where  al]  things  fall  I — into  the 
grave  of  Time,  which,  ever  full,  yet  ever  yawns  for  more. 
Whither  ?  — into  the  abyss  which  waits  for  the  Woman- 
hood that  is  sullied,  and  sin-steeped,  and  gives  its  glorioui 
dawn  and  noon  to  sowing  broadcast  seeds  of  evil  whose 
deadly  harvest  ever  ripens  and  is  reaped  by  its  sower  in 
the  dark  vale  of  waning  years. 

Facilis  descensus  A  vernus.  Do  wn^ — down — even  as  one 
slips  down  a  shelving  and  glassy  slope  the  Discrowned  had 
fallen,  slowly,  yet  surely,  for  there  are  no  resting-places  on 
that  road  j  once  launched  there  is  no  refuge,  save  in  the 
chasm  below.  The  fate  to  which  an  inexorable  vengeance 
had  doomed  her  4iad  been  hers,  and  would  be  hera  until 
the  uttermost  letter  of  its  pitiless  Mosaic  law  had  been 
fulfilled.  Dethroned,  disgraced,  exposed,  mocked,  reviled, 
stripped  of  her  power,  and  stricken  into  poverty  and  shames 
there  was  but  one  fate  for  this  wanton,  merciless,  beautiful, 
evil  woman — ^the  sorcereBS  in  angel  guise,  the  destroyer 
veiled  In  lovely  youth,  the  bella  demonia  con  angelica  riso. 

Not  for  he?  the  purging  bitterness  of  shame,  the  purifying 
fires  of  remorse,  the  acrid  jct  holy  tears  of  the  Magdalen, 
whose  soul  whilst  crime-riven  is  contrite.  Not  for  her; 
she  knew  humiliation,  but  she  knew  nothing  of  repentance ; 
she  only  knew  revenge.  She  suffered  ;  but  not  with  the 
suffering  which  on  the  ashes  of  guilt  raises  the  sanctuary 
of  expiation.  Perchance,  had  mercy  been  yielded  to  her 
prayer  in  the  hour  of  her  extremity,  bad  she  been  humbled 
to  the  earth  with  the  God-like  forgivenesa  which  would 
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have  Bpared  her,  and  bade  her  "go,  aod  sin  qo  Liore/'the 
faint  rafs  of  purer  light  which  here  and  there  strayed  acroaa 
her  fioul  migbt  hB-ve  dawned  clearer  and  stronger,  and  haTe 
Bayed  her.  Perchance!  Few  are  sodeeplv  lost  that  an 
infinite  Mercy  cannot  do  something  to  restore  them.  It 
had  been  denied  her,  and  Marion  Vavasour  from  that  hour 
gave  herself  unto  dazzling  evil,  and  steeped  herself  recklean 
in  that  gilded  degradation  which  ere  then  she  had  shrunk 
from,  aod  drai^k  to  the  lips  of  guilty  pleasure,  and  used  her 
beauty  with  fearful  and  pitiless  power  to  aceurse  her  oTvn 
Boul  atid  all  others  that  she  drew  into  the  Circe  an  tempting. 
And  therefore  was  she  thus  now  for  fifteen  years*  For 
the  riches  of  sin  flee  swiftly,  scattered  in  a  mad  extrava- 
gance I  and  as  her  beauty  stole  away  before  the  step  of 
time,  so  stole  her  power  with  it ;  so  she  sank  downward 
in  that  decline  whence  there  is  no  ascent ;  so  she  drifted 
swiftly  and  surely  over  the  passage  of  years  from  hrillianca 
and  sovereignty  and  evil  sway,  towards  that  dark  and 
lonely  end  which  he  who  drove  her  forth  to  her  fate 
ordained  to  her  in  words  which  needed  no  prophet^s  pre- 
science to  give  them  their  prediction.  And  therefore  was 
she  thus  now. 

I  She  sat  alone,  whilst  over  the  stove  the  chocolate  sin*- 
inered,  and  without  the  ceaseless  pouring  of  the  rain 
dripped  wearily.  Where  were  her  thoughts?  Away  in 
that  glad  omnipotent  time  when  she  had  reigned  whereso- 
ever she  movedj  commanded  wheresoever  her  brilliant 
glance  fell ;  when  the  riches  of  empires  and  the  mines  of 
both  hemispheres  had  been  rifled  to  adorn  that  marvellous 
loveliness  which  kings  adored  ;  when  she  had  listened  to 
the  nightingales  among  the  fragrant  aisles  of  her  rose- 
gardens  with  that  soft  poetry  which  made  her  deadliest 
spell,  her  most  seductive  veil ;  when  she  had  seen  princes 
bending  to  her  feet  and  royal  women  outshone  by  the  glory 
of  her  face^  while  Europe  babbled  of  her  fame  ?  Surely  : 
they  wandered  far  back  over  the  past  as  she  sat  there, 
with  no  companion  in  her  solitude,  save  the  drip,  drip,  drip 
of  the  unceasing  rain  from  the  black  leaden  roofs  without: 
wandered  far,  while  in  the  columns  of  the  Patrie^  which 
ebo  was  wearily  glancing  through.  Her  eyes  rested  on 
fine  name : 
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And  that  name  was  associated  with  diguTtr,  witli  bouor, 
with  a  wide  renown,  with  the  great  policies  of  Eorope, 
with  all  which  endrdes  the  career  of  a  (dominant  and 
snccesBful  statesman.  What  weakness  was  there  in  thip 
haughty  power,  what  crevice  in  this  blade-proof  mail, 
what  flaw  in  this  lofty  and  in  accessible  life,  throng'b  which 
the  bolt  of  a  woman's  retaliation  could  speed  its  way  to 
the  quick  7 

None! — none  I 

It  had  baffled  her  hopelefi&ly  through  all  these  years, 
which  to  her  had  been  a  gradual  descent  from  empire  into 
impoverishment,  which  to  him  had  been  a  gradual  ascent 
from  ambition  up  to  power.  Yet  she  had  held  it  in  close 
sight  persistently.  For  there  is  nothing  at  once  so  hope- 
less  and  so  persistent  as  a  vague,  shapelcRS,  impotent,  yet 
undying,  desire  for  Revenge.  All  these  years  she  bad  had 
watch  kept  on  him,  and  through  them  all  she  had  failed  to 
discover  one  apertnre  through  which  the  adder  of  retaliation 
cotild  worm  its  way  and  leave  its  venom.  Yet  she  had 
never  given  up  hope ;  she  had  never  surrendered  her  search ; 
for  I  have  said  that  in  the  nature  of  this  woman  there  was 
much  of  the  panther,  its  cowardice,  its  velvet  softness,  its 
cruel  tv,  its  wanton  love  of  destruction ;  and,  like  the  pan* 
ther,  she  lay  in  wait, 

Her  eyes  rested  now  on  the  word  "  Strathmore  ;"  honor^ 
dignity,  power,  sway,  these  were  what  she  beheld  eve? 
paid  to  him,  gathered  by  him,  become  alike  the  mistress 
and  the  ministers  of  the  man  who  bad  once  been  the  abject 
slave  of  her  caress  and  her  word.  Their  parts  had  changed; 
he  had  hurled  his  tyrant  down  into  the  dust,  and  stood  afar 
off — afar  as  though  their  lives  had  never  touched — where 
her  passionate  hatred,  her  barning  bitterness,  conld  no 
more  ftssail  him,  than  the  fever  of  fretting  breakers  the 
icy  summits  of  mountains  above  them.  And  a  hopeless 
sickness,  a  faint  despair  came  over  her^  as  her  eyes  gazed 
open  his  name.  Should  she  nether  gather  up  from  the 
wreck  of  the  past,  sufficient  of  the  force,  the  power,  the 
will  of  the  Marion  Vavasour  to  smite  that  steel-clad  life, 
that  soul  of  bronze,  even  as  be  had  smitten  hers,  to  make 
him  reel  and  stagger  beneath  her  blow,  even  though  t-*! 
compass  his  destruction  she  herself  might  perish? 

With  a  passionate  gesture  she  crushed  the  joufaal  in 
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fcer  blind,  and  threw  it  from  her  ■  her  lips  eg..,  her  ejea 
gleamed,  her  hands,  so  fair  and  delicate  still,  clenched  with 
conTulsive  force,  and  in  her  teeth  ahe  muttered  thirstily 
dreamily : 

I      "It  mtist  come,  it  skall  I     '  Toat  vieni  k  point  k  qui  salt 

'  Attendrel"' 

And  then  she  arose  and  went  before  her  toilette-mirror, 
Audj  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hands,  sighed,  whilst  a 

i  botj  arid  mist  gathered  in  her  ejes;  far  more  cruel  to  her 

I  than  death  or  shame,  or  privation,  was  the  loss  of  hei  glad 
and  glorious  lovelinesB. 

"  Ob  1  woman,  woman,  jou  miserable  insectrthing !"  ahe 
Baid  bitterly,  while  her  old,  mocking  smile  came  about 
her  lips,  but  now  derisive  and  joyless:  ^'Only  born  to 
pander  to  men's  pleasure— only  created  to  intoxicate  their 
senses  and  to  damn  their  souls— what  are  you  worth — what 
are  you  worth  ?  A  butterfly  of  less  value  than  a  dead 
leaf,  when  one  short  summer  has  stolen  your  beauty  I 
You  reign  by  the  brightness  of  the  eyes,  the  bloom  of  the 
cheek,  the  whiteness  of  the  bosom,  and  when  those  are 
gone  you  may  lie  in  a  kennel  and  die.  What  are  your 
victories  ?  Only  such  as  drink,  or  dice,  or  the  Turf,  win 
as  completely!  What  are  your  slaves  ?  Only  those  who 
are  the  slaves  not  of  you,  but  of  their  owq  passions  1 
Impotent,  wretched,  ephemeral  thing  1 — ^only  loved  for  the 
vice  you  gratify,  only  of  worth  while  there  ia  youth  on 
your  lips!" 

The  mocking,  scorning  words  broke  out  with  the  pride 
and  the  eloquence  of  long-past  years ;  in  her  soul  she  felt 
their  truth. 

"And  yet  —  and  yet,**  she  muttered:  "it  is  power  — 
while  it  lasts.  To  see  them,  as  I  have  seen,  thirst 
for  a  glance  and  hang  on  a  smile,  and  love  a  sneer,  a 
rebnff,  a  cnielty  rather  than  no  word  I  To  make  them,  as 
I  have  made,  kneel  and  pray^  and  grovel  in  the  dust  to 
ktSB  one's  feet,  and  bend  their  proud  necks  to  the  yoke, 
and  break  their  stern  souls  down  to  a  spaniers  humility, 
and  deal  out  anguish  and  despair,  heaven  and  heU.  at  will. 
Ah  I  it  ia  Power !  None  wider,  none  surer  on  earth,  while 
It  lasts  1" 

The  words  were  passionate  now,  and  triumphant ;  foi 
Tia  instant  she  lived  again  in  the  rich  and  royal  Past,  and 
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tasted  all  its  glories-  Then  her  bend  sank,  a.  d  the  Ei\ 
tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  her  hot  pale  lips  qulver^d^  a&d  m 
piteous^  wailing  cry  broke  from  ber ; 

"  Oh,  my  lost  beauty — my  ioet  beauty  I** 

And  then  after  a  while  she  took  up  the  rou^e,  and  tho 
powders,  and  the  paints,  and  sought  wearily  and  futilely 
to  counterfeit  all  which  had  fled  forever;  and  when  she 
Ri^jse  after  that  ghastly  task,  through  all,  despite  all,  there 
w»s  Bomething  beautiful  still ;  the  haoghty  grace,  the  ant**- 
lopp  eyes,  the  sovereign  glance,  the  perfect  form,  these 
nougtit  could  wholly  destroy  save  death  j  but  it  was  only 
such  fugitive,  sullied,  faintly-IiDgering  beauty  as  made  the 
history  it  told  more  bitter  and  heart-sickening;  as  would 
linger  about  the  golden  cup  which  had  been  bruised^ 
and  polluted^  and  burned  in  the  tire,  as  would  remain  to 
the  gloriouij  statue  which  had  been  defaced  and  overthrown 
ia  ruins  in  ihn  dust,  as  would  be  given  by  the  painter  of 
the  Purgatorlo  to  tbe  faces  of  the  falien  and  accuTSed  aa 
thev  bear  thek  ioom. 


CHAPTER  XLO. 
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The  summer  morning  broke  warm  and  clear  over  the 
western  coast,  and  Strath  more  as  he  rose  and  dressed  bade 
his  servants  set  the  windows  open.  The  ocean  sparkled 
in  the  light,  the  birds  sang  among  tbe  leaves,  the  golden 
gorse  blossomed  far  and  wide  over  the  bluffs  and  moors  j 
but  in  bis  youth  he  had  had  little  sight  or  heed  for  theae 
things ;  be  had  none  now  ;  the  fairness  of  the  opening  day 
he  barely  noticed.  But  beneath  his  windows  rose  another 
song  than  that  of  the  thrushes,  as  sw^eet  as  they  and  m 
joyous ;  the  song  of  a  young  heart  and  a  young  voice 
rising  up  to  heaven  with  the  early  day,  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers,  with  the  freshness  of  the  dew,  with  the 
Ddor  of  the  grasses,  with  aU  things  fair  and  pure.     It  w*8 


Uie  InvoeatiQQ  of  tbe  Spirits  to  the  HourSp  from  Sheller'i 
"Prometheus;" 

«  Tbe  pine  boughs  ktb  smgiug, 
Old  EongB  with  tiew  gladneaa. 
The  billewa  and  founts  in  a 
Fre^  maiftjc;  arfi  pisjing 
Like  the  notes  of  a  spmt  from  land  and  (torn  te«.^ 

And  the  words,  with  the  improvised  rausiCj  uprose  on  tiia 
ftir  as  a  lark  risoB  into  the  clouds. 

He  heard  it,  and  approached  the  window ;  in  the  aan- 
light  Lucille  was  beoding  down  amoug  the  flowers  lika 
Milton's  Proserpine ; 

*' Herself  the  fairest  flower 


fiJHng  her  hands  with  their  fVagr&nt  wealth ,  witb  goldt^o 
laburnunas,  snow-white  lilies,  roses  dew-laden,  buds  nestled 
in  their  dark,  wet  leaves,  and  drooping  coils  of  scarlet 
creepers.  He  stood  and  watched  her  where  she  moved  in 
&11  the  gladness  of  her  youth  and  the  brightnesB  of  the 
morning,  among  the  boughs  and  blossoms,  while  the  burden 
of  her  song  echoed  upon  the  air,  and  the  sunny  warmth 
of  light  fell  00  the  fairness  of  her  face.  He  watched  her, 
And  over  tbe  haughty  coldness  of  his  face  a  strange  soft- 
ness  trembled,  and  into  his  caln^,  pitiless  eyes  came  a 
yearning  pain — he  thought  of  the  dead.  He  had  loved 
him,  he  bad  been  loved  by  him  so  well  1  and  across  the  dreary 
stretch  of  years  no  cry  of  a  vain  agony  could  reach,  to 
pierce  tbe  tomb  where  he  had  been  hurled  in  all  his  glad 
and  gracious  manhood.  The  life  lay  rotted  to  ashes  in 
the  grave  ;  what  avail  the  passionate  throes  of  a  remorse, 
impotent,  tardy^  powerless  with  God  or  man  f  Remorse 
could  not  bring  back  the  dead  I  Yet  remorse  ate  into  hia 
eoiil  as  the  brand  burned  iato  the  brow  of  Calo,  with  him 
by  night  and  day,  beside  him  in  the  glitter  of  courts,  lying 
in  wait  for  bim  in  his  solitude,  consuming  his  peace  undei 
the  purples  of  power,  it  burned  ever  in  him  ;  this  remorse, 
hidden  under  an  armor  of  steel,  veiled  from  men's  sight 
,  ^neath  a  powerful,  successful,  impenetrable  career!  And 
Into  his  eyes  now,  there  came  a  U'-eary,  paseionate,  yeara' 
tog  pain,  as  he  gashed  down  upon  Hie  young  life  which  had 
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ipmug^  from  tbat  of  the  Tost,  where  she  Btood  amouf 
the  flowers  with  the  jojous  echo  of  her  song'  floating 
softly  down  the  air,  and  bis  lips  moved  in  an  uncon- 
ftcioua,  broken  prayer,  as  though  that  prayer  could  reach 
the  grave : 

"  Mj  friend^  my  brother  1  I  will  guard  her  without  shade 
or  soil,  h^  life  shall  b©  before  my  own  I  Oh  God  !  may 
act  that  suffice  F" 

''Lucille  will  soon  be  a  child  no  longer.'^ 

His  mother  spoke  again  the  same  words  as  she  ha4 
spoken  the  night  before  when  she  stood  in  the  embrasure 
of  one  of  the  Oriel  windows,  a  woman  aged,  but  of  noble 
presence  still,  in  carriage  and  in  feature  not  unlike  to 
Marie  Antoinette,  with  her  silvered  hair  turned  back  from 
a  haughty  brow,  and  the  sweeping  folds  of  black  robea 
draping  a  form  bowed  but  full  of  dignity }  for  Lady  Cfts- 
tlemere  had  been  the  proudest  woman  of  her  day  unui 
the  steel  of  her  will  had  been  bent  and  softened  in  the 
fires  of  calamity  and  the  crucible  of  age.  Stratbmore 
stood  opposite  to  ber  leading  against  the  caaement ;  it  was 
near  sunset^  and  they  were  alone.  He  looked  tip  from 
what  he  was  reading: 

"  Unhappily,  yes." 

^*  And  she  has  great  loveliness,  Cecil?" 

it  Yery  great ;  she  has  had  from  childhood." 

**  Then  we  must  not  always  imprison  it  here  ?  In  a 
year  or  so  at  latest  she  should  see  some  other  world  tfaf&n 
that  of  a  solitary  sea-shore,  some  other  society  than  that 
of  her  birds,  and  dogs,  and  flowers.  Your  wish  of  coarse 
decides  all  concerning  her,  but  neither  youi  duty  nor  mine 
would  be  fulfilled  if  we  denied  her  forever  any  other  sphere 
than  this." 

Strath  more  was  silent  some  moments;  he  felt  an  invin 
ctble  reluctance  to  realize  the  truth  that  Lucille  was 
growing  out  of  childhood  ,  a  yet  greater  to  give  the  signal 
for  the  flight  of  all  that  made  her  as  glad  and  as  innocent 
ae  a  child,  by  her  introduction  into  a  world  where  she 
would  learn  her  own  loveliness,  be  sullied  by  flattery,  pee 
hollowness,  artifice,  frivolity,  all  of  which  she  never  drea&it 
now,  and  be  taught  either  joy  from  other  hands  than  hU 
own,  or  the  pain  from  which  be  would  have  no  power  te 
^Meld  hen 
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'♦Some  time — jes/^he  aaawered^  slowly  :  "  ihougL  sm 
will  learn  nothiag  bj  wider  freedom  save  what  is  best 
unlearnt.  She  must  be  introduced,  and  presenledj  and 
all  the  r^st  of  course  j  but  there  is  no  haste  for  that.  She 
IB  so  young  yet^  and  whilst  she  is  happy  here  she  Is  bettei 
here 

HiB  mother  was  silent  for  a  while,  I  have  said  that 
Btrathmore  had  at  no  time  given  hfir  more  than  a  chill 
regard  and  a  courteous  respect  j  he  was  not  a  man  to  be 
bound  by  or  to  fool  any  of  these  ties,  but  she  los^ed  him — 
loved  him  better  since  she  bad  shuddered  at  his  crime  and 
aided  his  atonement.  She  was  silent;  then  she  moved 
towards  him,  and  laid  her  hand  lightly  on  bis  shoulder,  a 
hand  like  his  own  — long,  fair,  delicate  to  the  touch,  yet 
never  to  be  shaken  from  its  grasp~the  hand  which  seems 
instinctively  formed  to  hold  Power ; 

"  Strath  more,  forgive  me  if  what  1  say  pains  you  ;  you 
know  how  deeply  I  should  grieve  to  do  so ;  but,  as  Lucille 
grows  older ^  a  question  occurs  to  me  which  I  never 
remembered  during  her  infancy.  All  those  who  see  her^ 
believe  her  parentage  foreign,  and  never  dream  of  looking 
beyond  the  fact  that  she  is  an  orphan,  and  a  ward  of  yours 
and  of  mine.  But— -if  men  meet  her  who  learn  to  love 
her,  they  may  look  closer^  and  to  whosoever  becomes  het 
husband  in  the  future  you  must  tell  the  history  of  her  true 
name  and  fate," 

Strathraore  almost  started,  and  a  look  of  diataste  and 
repugnance  passed  "over  his  face ;  the  young  life  which 
had  been  to  him  a  child-angel  of  atonement  looked  to  him 
too  sacred,  for  the  sensual  thoughts  of  love  to  approach|  or 
the  touch  of  a  lover's  kiss  to  profane, 

"  Love  ?  Marriage  ?  They  are  desecration  to  asiociate 
with  that  young,  innocent  child,"  he  said,  impatiently, 
'^Letber  love^  as  she  does,  the  waves  and  the  birds  and 
the  flowers  j  they  are  the  only  things  pure  enough  for 
her.  Our  brute  passions  hav3  nothing  in  common  with 
her.^^ 

**  Still^unless  she  were  consigned  to  conventual  aeclu- 
tion — it  Will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  love'  of  ineafroiii 
festeaiag  on  her  by-and-by," 

"True;   but  it  will  be  lime  enough  to  speak  of  ti*** 
whenever  her  own  heart  is  touched," 
32  T 
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There  was  she  look  in  his  eyes  wliicb  evei  came  ther^ 
when  Mb  will  was  crossed ;  but  Lady  Castlemere's  win 
waa  as  resolute  as  his  owl.     She  pursued  the  £  ul^ject : 

*'  But  in  the  event  I  name,  to  one  to  whom  Lucille  ma^ 
be  betfothed  in  the  future,  her  parentage  must  be  made 
known.     Has  this  nev^cr  struck  you  ?^' 

*  I  see  what  jou  mean ;  but  it  shall  never  be  so." 

The  reply  was  caTm,  but  it  was  inflexible.  la  his  heart 
he  swore  to  God  that  none  should  ever  learn  that  fatal 
secret,  none  ever  glean  the  power  to  unfold  to  her  that  be 
whom  she  caressed  and  revered,  and  honored  aud  prayed 
for^  as  the  guardian  and  giver  of  her  every  joy,  bad  beeu 
the  assassin  of  her  father. 

''B^t  how  can  it  be  avoided?" 

In  his  cold  fathomless  eyes  she  saw  the  evil  look  glitter 
darker  and  darker,  which  would  have  been  res  trained  tc 
none  save  herself,  and  he  answered  her  chilly : 

"With  that  I  will  deal  whenever  the  time  cornea. 
Suffice  it,  1  shall  never  permit  any  to  learn  a  secret  which 
is  buried  forever^  as  much  by  his  will  as  by  mine." 

She  mused  a  moment  over  his  words ; 

'*  Then,*^  she  said,  slowly,  "  tben^Lucille  must  wed  with 
some  one  who  must  love  her  too  well  to  ask  her  descent; 
there  are  few  who  love  thus,  Strathmore." 

He  looked  at  her  in  impatience,  in  surprise,  in  curioaity: 

"  Why  talk  of  love  at  alt?  To  think  of  marriage  for  h&r 
looks  to  me  as  premature,  as  it  seems  pollution  I  In  the 
seclusion  iu  which  you  live  here  you  select  all  her  acquain- 
tance, and  she  meets  none  who  can  whisper  to  her  of  what 
she  does  not  herself  dream." 

**  Perhaps  not ;  but  there  is  one  here  who  may  do  so*'^ 

"  Yes  J  my  grandson,  ^ello,  loves  her;  he  scarce  knows 
it  himself,  they  have  been  so  long  together,  from  her 
infancy ;  but  I  know  it ;  and  some  hour  or  other,  unpre- 
meditated and  involuntarily,  he  may  discover  his  own 
Beoret  and  utter  it  to  her." 

**  A  boy^s  puling  fancy  I  a  lad^s  moonstruck  sickness ! 
Why  have  him  here  if  he  must  taint  the  air  she  breathes 
with  the  miserable  maundering  of  sentiment?'^ 

He  spoke  with  intolerant,  contemptuous  impatience,  hie 
iligbt,  bitter  smile  upon  his  lipSp  chill  and  disdainful  j  l* 
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incensed  him  more  than  he  showed,  that  this  joutn  snould 
have  dared  to  dream  of  love  in  association  with  Lucille, 
should  have  dared  to  desecrate  with  his  amorous  foUie* 
the  opening  life  vhich  seamed  too  pure  for  any  coarser 
touch  of  earth. 

*•  My  home  is  Lionel  Caryll's,"  answered  Lady  Castle- 
mere,  briefly  and  coldly,  for  her  grandson  was  as  dear  to 
her  as  Lucille,  in  truth  more  so:  "  What  he  feels  for  her 
would  not  merit  the  harsh  and  scornful  words  you  give  to 
it ;  his  love  is  like  much  first  love,  timid,  shrinking,  deli- 
cate, most  reverential.  He  would  breathe  no  word  in  her 
ear,  he  would  not  speak  in  my  presence,  and  he  holds  her 
in  most  holy  tenderness.  It  is  an  affection  which  has 
grown  with  his  growth ;  he  is  not  conscious  yet  of  its  force ; 
but  a  word,  a  moment,  may  reveal  his  own  heart  to  him, 
and  then — I  cannot  answer  for  his  silence." 

"  Secure  it  then.  Send  him  on  the  Continent,  or  to 
Egypt,  till  the  Oxford  Term.  I  forbid  a  boy's  maudling 
sentimentality  to  desecrate  her  ear." 

"Nello's  love  is  purer  than  most  older  men's!"  said  his 
mother,  with  a  sigh:  "And  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  to 
banish  it  wholly  until  we  know  that  she  would  not  respond 
to  it " 

"Respond  to  it  I" 

Strathmore  echoed  the  words  half  in  derision,  half  in 
incredulity,  wholly  with  anger;  around  Lucille  the  only 
holy  feeling  which  his  nature  had  ever  known  had  gathered 
so  much  that  was  hallowed,  pure,  and  of  profound  saduess, 
that  for  any  passion  to  approach  her  seemed  like  profana- 
tion, and  for  any  other  hand  to  attempt  to  wrest  her  from 
his  guardianship  sacrilegious  theft. 

"  Why  should  she  not  ?  Though  a  boy  to  you  he  is  not 
so  to  her.  She  feels  for  him  a  loving  affection,  born  with 
infancy,  which  may  well  deepen  in*o  what  would  be  the 
safest  and  happiest  love  which  she  can  know.  His  char- 
acter is  known  to  me  as  no  other's  can  be ;  it  is  one  to 
which  her  peace  might  be  securely  trusted ;  and  with  him 
the  impediment  which  would  surely  arise  with  any  other 
man  could  not  occur ;  he  would  never  dream  of  inquiring 
more  deeply  into  her  history.  There  are  many  reasons 
.hikt  induce  me  to  think  Nello's  love — if  she  can  feel  any 
for  him — would  be  the  calmest  haven  we  could  secure  for 
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her.  I  leare  the  matter  in  your  bands^  jou  are  ber  guar 
Jian ;  but  I  know  that  her  happiness  and  peaee  are  toci 
paramount  with  you  for  you  not  to  weigh  them  well 
Pardon  me  if  I  suggest,  Cecily  tJaat  it  would  be  weJl  neither 
to  fetter  her  until  she  is  old  enough  to  know  her  owd  heart, 
and  has  bad  larger  experience^  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
banish  wholly  either  him  from  her,  or  hope  from  him^  lest 
thus  you  shonld  shipwreck  what  else  would  be  a  tranquil 
and  shadowless  love.  These  matters  seem  beneath  you, 
but  thej  are  not  so^  since  you  have  made  that  young  child^i 
peace  your  care." 

"  Kotbing  is  beneath  me  which  can  bestow  on  her  i 
moment's  joy^  or  spare  her  a  moment's  pang/* 

The  brief  words  were  the  truth  ;  to  screen  or  to  gladden 
the  life  which  he  felt  to  hold  in  wardship  from  the  Dead^ 
he  would  have  given  his  own  j  for  in  this  man's  sou],  as 
there  were  "depths  which  sank  to  lowest  hell/*  so  there 
were  also  "heights  which  reached  to  highest  heaven." 
He  spoke  no  more,  but  stood  silentj  revolvmg  many 
tbongbts — thoughts  which  had  but  one  centre  and  one 
goal ;  Lucille 'e  future  peaee. 

As  he  went  to  his  own  chamber,  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
he  met  her  on  the  wide  staircase  j  she  was  dressed  for  the 
evening,  and  about  her  hair  was  wreathed  a  chain  of  deli- 
cate shells  of  a  rare  kind  and  opal  hue;  they  formed  u 
graceful  ornament,  and  he  noticed  them  as  be  paused: 

*'0h,  they  are  Kello's  shells!^*  she  answered,  laughing r 
*'  Are  they  not  pretty  f  He  brought  them  from  the  clifs 
to-day,  and  risked  his  life  to  get  them.  He  said  so  sadlj 
that  he  could  not  give  me  costly  pearls  like  yours,  that  1 
told  Babette  to  string  them  on  a  Trichinopoly  chain,  and 
faster  back  my  hair  with  them.  I  knew  he  would  be 
pleased." 

The  words  struck  hiifi  as  they  would  not  have  done  hut 
for  others  he  had  lately  heard.  He  looked  down  Into  her 
feir  eyes,  now  glad  and  laughing,  yet  in  whose  depths  » 
sadness  ever  lay,  deep^  jet  unde  fin  able: 

"Ton  love  Nello,  Lucille  ?" 

"Oh,  dearly!" 

She  spoke  warmly,  earnestly,  for  the  companfoo  of  hm 
childhood  was,  ladeed,  very  dear  to  her;  and  of  **loFe,*^ 
\m  men's  and  women's  sense,  Lucille  k^ew  nothing,  scarce 
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Its  na  file,  sare  as  it  wag  written  to  her — ragne,  mjstenoas, 
solemD,  glorious^in  the  pag^es  of  Dante  and  hU  brotber 
poete.  Strath  more  passed  his  hand  over  ber  brow  with  a 
gentle  caress,  and  went  ouward  in  deep  though*^.  It  was 
etrange  how  this  siagle  holy  feeling,  wbieh  had  grown  out 
of  his  trust  from  Erroll,  penetrated  and  intertwined  a  life 
whieh  was,  in  all  other  respects,  ehill  as  ice,  impenetrable 
as  steel,  and  filled  to  the  brim  with  insatiate  ambition, 
worldly  wisdom  an<?  p'^wer,  which  was  not  seldom  as 
tinscrupulously  sought  as  it  was  imperiously  wielded.  It 
was  singular  how  in  the  cold  yet  restless,  successfnl  yet 
insatiate,  eallous  jet  embittered,  career  of  the  Statesman 
this  solitary,  pure,  and  chastened  tenderness  had  been 
sown  and  rooted.  Lyeille  was  the  sole  living  thing  he 
loved,  Lucille  the  sole  living  thing  he  would  not  have 
trampled  down  in  hie  path  unheeding;  and  a  sickly  sense 
of  loss  eame  over  him  as  he  thought  that,  howsoever  he 
had  thus  far  fulfilled  her  father's  trust,  her  future  must  pass 
into  the  care  of  others  whom  it  would  be  beyond  his  power 
to  control  j  that,  with  whatsoever  gratitude,  reverance, 
and  love  she  bow  regarded  him,  the  time  must  come  when 
her  guardian  must  surrender  her  to  her  husband,  and  the 
joy  of  her  life  be  given  from  other  hands  and  other  lips 


CHAPTER  Xlin. 


THE  DAWN   OP  DAKGER. 


'^Cartll,  I  need  a  few  words  with  you.  Will  you 
Cdme  hither  ?'* 

Strath  more  stood  outside  one  of  the  diniog-room  win- 
dows smoking  on  the  lawn  without,  while  his  secretary 
and  his  nephew  lingered  over  the  olives  within,  Taldor 
was  awaj  on  some  legality  eonn^cled  with  Torlynne 
The  young  man  rose  and  went  to  him  instantly,  where 
he  stood  in  the  moonlight;  Strathmore  held  hira  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  Ca.ryll  feared,  almoj^t  disliked  bim — all  youths 
ftl  hie  age  did.  The  chill  negligence,  the  hauf  hty  courts- 
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sies^  more  cold  Ie  their  suavity  than  their  omiagfon  eouLd 
evei  have  been,  the  subtle  bitter  sneer,  the  profouod  fenow- 
ledgo,  felt  rather  than  ever  shown — all  tJiese  awed  and 
v*?[)u]sed  theiBj  apart  from  the  lofty  and  glitteriBg  fame 
whieh  surrounded  the  successful  and  inscrutable  Minister 

"  Walk  away  from  the  windows,  if  you  please,"  Eiald 
Btrathmore,  as  be  moved  across  the  grass.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  lawn  he  turned  and  glanced  at  his  nephew:  *'So 
Caryll,  I  hear  you  love  my  young  ward — is  it  true  T' 

At  the  suddenness  of  the  personal  and  merciless  ques- 
tion, spoken,  moreover,  in  that  soft,  chill  voice  of  which 
every  inflection  could  cut  as  coldly  as  an  ice  wind,  Nello 
was  speechless  j  he  colored  to  the  temples,  and  his  eyes 
dropped  shyly  as  a  girl's  j  his  love  was  sacred  to  him^  and 
he  dreaded  bis  inquisitor.  In  the  light  of  the  moon  Strath- 
niore's  ejes  studied  him  pitilessly,  and  the  politician,  ac- 
customed to  read  men's  thoughts  at  a  glance,  read  the 
youth's  heart  to  its  depths.  He  smiled,  his  slight  chill 
smile  ;  his  nature  was  ud sympathetic,  and  for  the  timidity 
and  poetry  of  young  love  he  had  no  compassion — he  had 
never  known  them  himself— and  here,  as  well  as  a  foolery, 
they  looked  a  profanity/ 

"  Chi  nrrosBisse  ?t  Be  taoca,  parla  aBsai," 

he  said^  with  the  derisive  coldness  which  was  as  terrible 
as  a  knife-thrust  to  the  ardent,  sensitive,  unveiled  heart  of 
the  boy,  who  shrank  under  the  searching  glance  and  the 
mocking  tone  of  the  world- wise  Statesman,  as  a  prisoner 
under  the  cold  steel  of  the  inquisitor:  **And  may  I  ask 
on  what  grounds  you  have  upbuilt  your  romance,  or  what 
right  you  have  to  presume  to  build  it  at  all  ?" 

The  hot  blush  died  off  young  Gary  IPs  face,  leaving  it 
very  pale;  he  had  scarce  known  his  love  himself,  until 
these  abrupt  and  merciless  questions  threw  their  light 
upon  it, 

"  Right?"  he  said,  hesitatingly  and  hurriedly  :  "  I  hava 
no  right,  sir — scarcely  hope," 

*'  *  Scarcely  I'    Then  you  cherish  some  ?'* 

His  eyes,  with  their  chill  disdain  slumbering  in  their 
depths,  fastened  relentless  waleh  upon  his  nephew's  face, 
till  the  painful  flush  and  pallor  kept  changing  there  like  A 
worn  an  ^s.     It  was  a  terrible  ordeal  to  Lionel  Caryll  t« 
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tiAFfi  hifl  heart  probed  and  bared  by  this  negligent,  caliOQi, 
pitLlef^g,  polished  man  of  the  world. 

"  Who  does  not,  sir,  wbo  loves  P'  he  murmured,  almogt 
ludistinctlj. , 

*'  Then  jou  think  that  Lucille  gives  jou  hope  V' 

The  questions  were  put  coldly,  carelessly ,^  but  with  an 
B^uthoritj  which  seemed  to  the  youth  to  wrench  answ^eift 
from  him  whether  he  would  or  not. 

''  Yes — no — I  cannot  tell — I  dare  not  say,"  ho  muttered, 
hurriedly ;  '*  She  is  very  gentle  to  me,  but  that  she  is  to 
all  things ;  she  lo^es  me,  I  know,  but  it  may  be  only  as  a 
brother.  Still — still — with  time,  I  fancy^ — and  she  wore 
my  shells  in  her  hair  to-aight *' 

Itis  cold  smile  played  a  moment  about  Strathmore's  lips. 
To  this  man,  whose  soul  had  been  drunk  long  ago  with 
the  madness  of  passion,  and  was  now  steeped  in  the  in* 
to:sication  of  power,  the  shyness  and  the  romance  of  a 
lirst  love  seemed  puling  puerile  sentiment. 

'*  You  consider  you  ham  hope,"  he  said,  chilly ; 
"  Whether  founded  or  unfounded,  time  will  show.  And 
now,  how  much  of  this  *  love '  have  you  presumed  to 
whisper  to  my  ward  without  my  permission  ?" 

"  Not  a  syllable  ["  said  the  young  man,  eagerly.  The 
interrogation  roused  his  pride,  and  made  him  shake  off 
the  awe  which  he  felt  for  the  Statesman  who  stood  there, 
smoking  in  the  moon-light^  with  his  cold  searching  glance 
fixed  on  him^  and  his  merciless  questions  dealing  without 
sympathy  or  compassion,  with  what  was  to  him  the  very 
care  and  goal  of  his  life  1  "  Not  a  syllable,  I  swear,  my 
lord  I  I  have  never  let  her  dream  of  anj  other  feeling 
than  that  with  which  we  played  together  in  her  infancy. 
1  w^ould  not— I  dare  not — ^she  is  too  sacred  in  my  eyes. 
To  speak  of  love  to  her  would  seem  profanation  \  to  think 
gf  it,  does  almost  1" 

He  spoke  hurriedly  but  earnestly,  and  with  all  the  deli- 
cacy and  tenderness  which  characterized  a  love  that  his 
own  temperament,  and  LuciHe's  early  years,  had  both 
teiotded  to  make  rather  reverential  than  impetuous,  rathei 
poetic  than  passionate,  such  as  the  young  knights  of 
Arthur'a  Code  felt  for  some  holy  and  lofty  love,  thrirguid- 
ing-sta'-  from  afar  off  but  beyond  the  reach  of  grosMT 
d«iure. 


His  answer  found  favor  w'.th  StratJifnore,  and  st  fteiic% 
kbe  haughty  and  scoraful  intolerance  with  which  he  had 
hitherto  regarded  the  young  man's  attach ment;  he  per- 
ceived at  a  glance  that  here  there  would  be  no  maudlin 
romance,  no  sickly  sentiment  to  brush  the  bloom  off  the 
fair  opening  leaves  of  Lucille^B  young  heart.  He  was 
silent,  and  paced  up  and  down  for  a  few  motnents,  musing 
on  his  nephew -9  reply;  tben  he  paused,  aad  looked  on  the 
young  frank  face  in  the  moonlight,  while  Caryirseyes  met 
his,  fearlessly  now,  though  a  boyish  flash  was  hot  on  his 
temples. 

''Ton  are  perfectly  right,"  be  said  briefly  :  "  I  am  glad 
you  have  so  much  perception  and  so  much  reticence.  To 
have  taken  advantage  of  your  position  and  opportunities 
to  usurp  her  ear,  without  my  permission,  I  should  have 
considered  very  unwarrantable,  and  should  have  resented 
proportionately.  Aa  it  is,  you  consider  that  yon  hav^ 
some  grounds  for  hope,  and  I  ara  aware  myself  that  Lu- 
cille holds  yon  in  sincere  affection  ;  whether  it  may  ever 
ripen  to  more,  neither  you  Qor  I  can  tell,  and  I  distinotly 
forbid  any  attempt  to  force  it  permaturely  to  do  so." 

Toung  Caryll  bent  his  head  silently;  he  felt  powerless 
against  this  chill,  inflexible  will,  and  he  knew  that  Strath- 
more,  as  her  guardian,  had  a  right  to  speak  as  he  would. 

"  You  understand  f  Now  listen  further.  For  two  years 
I  forbid  any  attempt  to  speak  of  love  to  her,  or  to  secure 
her  own.  I  do  not  interdict  to  you  such  means  as  may 
warrantably  foster  her  affection  for  you ;  to  do  so  would 
be  unjust,  but  you  must  neither  rouse  nor  fetter  her  heart 
in  any  way.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  will  be  old 
enough  to  make  her  own  cboice,  and  she  will  have  seen  a 
wider  world  than  this ;  you  can  then  say  to  her  what  you 
will  If  it  prove  that  the  hope  you  now  cherish  is  legiti- 
mate, and  If  she  find  that  you  are  dearer  than  any  one 
has,  or  could,  become  to  ber,  if^  in  a  word,  her  happiness 
depend  on  you,  I  will  sanction  your  suit.  Give  me  your 
word  to  keep  the  silence  I  exact  ?" 

Nello  hesitated  a  moment-  Two  years  I  It  looked  an 
eternity  1  But  an  influence  was  upon  him  he  could  not 
redst.  He  had  feared  Strathmore  l>efore,  now  he  felt  his 
p-^werj  he  saw,  moreover,  that  the  words,  if  chill,  w#re 
just  and  he  bowed  bis  head  and  gave  the  pledge 
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StratLm.JTe  paused  a  brief  time,  looking  at  him  toenly^ 
and  taking  gaug^e  of  bis  character— a  gauge  whicli  sahieficd 
him  that  Lady  Castlemere  had  been  right  in  her  estimate 
of  her  grandson, 

"Very  well,"  he  coutinued  :  "Meanwhile  I  will  as^mt 
your  career,  so  that  should  you  ultimately  be  united  to 
Lucille^  your  position  may  be  honorable  for  her.  ToQ 
leave  college  in  the  spring?  My  mother's  wealth  is  30 
tied  that  she  can  leave  you  little  or  nothing,  and  you  must 
make  your  own  way  in  life.  But  I  will  return  you  for  a 
seat  in  the  House^  and  1  will  allow  yon  such  an  income 
aa  will  give  you  your  independence,  and  leave  you  un- 
shackled. It  will  rest  with  yourself  then  to  become 
worthy  of  Lucille,  and  such  as  I  should  trust  with  the 
care  of  her  future.^' 

Young  Caryl!  looked  at  him,  bewildered,  incredulous, 
distrusting  his  own  senses.  He  had  heard  of  Strath  more '3 
ascetic  indifference  to  wealth,  and  the  generosity  with 
which  he  gave  it  to  others,  but  for  himself  he  had  had 
scarcely  passing  notice  from  him,  and  he  listened  dreamily, 
marvelling  whether  his  dread  had  been  error,  and  if  beneath 
the  chill  and  sneering  suavity  of  manner  there  lay  com- 
passion and  warmth-  Words  broke  from  him,  full  of  the 
gratitude  he  felt,  eager,  breathless,  fervid^  eloquent  from 
their  simple  truth  and  depth,  and  tremulous  both  with 
surprise  and  emotion.  To  the  sanguine  and  dauntless 
heart  of  youth  what  luminous  glory  streamed  over  all  his 
future  with  Strathraore^s  word  I  For  youth  knows  and 
fears  nothing  of  two  barriers  m  Life's  path,  which  men 
call  Death  and  Failure. 

Strathmore  arrested  him  in  the  midst  of  his  warm  pro* 
test  of  deathless  gratitude,  for  the  soul  of  this  man  was 
too  lofty  to  assume  a  virtue  it  ha^d  not, 

"No  thanks,"  he  said,  coldly:  *'I  in  no  way  merit 
tbem  from  you.  It  is  not  any  feeling  to  wards  yourself 
for  which  yon  need  be  grateful,  it  is  simply  for  her  sake, 
Dot  yours.  Ton  deem  it  possible  that  Lucille  may  love 
TOM ;  I  desire  that  her  love  should  he  shadowless.  I 
ihould  have  said  the  same  to  any  other  Jian  of  your  youth, 
And  of  your  hopes;  what  she  may  prize,  I  deeire  to  mak© 
worthy  of  he'.'^ 

The  words  fell  on  the  young  man's  warm,  eager  hearti 
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just  ]am  bare  in  all  its  agitated  gratittide,  like  au  ice* 
tourih;  and  it  closed,  shrinking  and  tronbled.  Yet  i 
cert  am  tone  in  Strathm  ore's  voice,  even  and  tranquil 
thongh  it  was,  struck  on  him  j  he  fancied  that  in  it,  with 
all  its  chillnesSj  all  its  calmness,  there  was  something  aa 
of  repressed  pain.  He  was  silent,  hesitating  and  embar- 
mssed  \  but  bis  nature  was  candid,  and  he  spoke  on  hti 
impulse 

"  Lord  Cecil,  may  I  ask  you  one  question  ?" 

Strath  more  turned  as  be  waa  moving  away. 

"Certainly:" 

"  Then — then — in  my  love  for  Lucille  I  have  your  fnl! 
sanction,  your  cordial  wishes  ?" 

"  On  the  conditions  I  have  named — yea.  T  have  told 
yon  so.     Why  ask  f  * 

**  Because — beeanse/'  murmured  Caryl!,  indistinctly, 
"because  T  have  sometimes  fancied,  sir — forgive  me  if  I 
offend  you — that  your  solicitude  for  her,  your  kindness 
towards  her  were  so  great,  that  you  might  have  other 
views  for  her  womanhood " 

'*  Other  views  F    I  do  not  apprehend  you," 

The  languid  coldness  of  tone  froze  the  boy's  heart,  as  if 
it  were  gripped  by  an  icy  hand ;  but  the  impulse  which  h© 
followed  was  stronger  than  either  embarrassment,  timidity, 
or  awe,  and  bis  words  broke  out  involuntarily ; 

"I  thought,  mj  lord,  that — that— perhaps  you  brought 
her  up  to  wed  her  yourself  when  she  should  be  of  age  f 
She  is  so  lovely;  and  guardians  have  married  their 
wards ^" 

He  paused,  terror-struck  at  the  effect  of  his  wordn, 
Strathmore  started,  as  thoug^b  a  shot  had  bit  him;  and  in 
the  summer  moonlight  his  face  grew  death- white,  as  with 
the  spasm  of  some  ungovernable  horror, 

''7  wed  her — //  Good  God  f  you  do  not  know  what 
you  say '* 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Lionel  Gary  11  saw  the  reil 
rent  asunder,  the  steel  armor  pierced — for  the  first  time  he 
saw  the  equable  tranquillity  of  Stratbmore's  babimal  man- 
ner broken  down,  and  shattered  into  passionate  feeling. 
A  nd  he  marvelled,  wonder-stricken  and  aghast  at  what  bii 
Bimple  words  had  caused,  but  caused  only  for  am  iostftnt; 
the  netti  Strathmore  regained  self-control 
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^' Your  fears  are  very  idle,"  he  said,  calmlj  ''1  tuve 
no  taste  for  marriage;  and  the  great  disparifc)  between 
Lucille^B  years  and  my  own  is  sufficient  to  show  jou  the 
ground  lea  sness  of  your  supposition.  Fulfil  your  share  of 
my  conditions  honorably ^  I  shall  miB.1  mine  towards  you. 
And  now  go  back  to  Curtis  and  the  olives ;  we  have  said 
enough  on  tbis  matter." 

Gary  11  obeyed  him,  going  slowly  across  the  lawn^  dia- 
Batisfied  and  troubled,  despite  the  hope  which  was  warm 
at  his  heait,  and  the  future  which  beckoned  before  him  j 
he  saw  that  there  was  some  mystery  here  which  he  had 
never  before  suspected,  and  which  seemed  to  him  hopeless 
to  wrest  from  the  granite  soul  of  a  man  in  whose  hands 
he  felt  like  an  impotent  child.  The  horror  which  had  rung 
through  Strathmore's  words^'^  1  wed  her — //" — tb rilled 
through  his  memory,  too  real  for  the  doubt  which  had 
tortured  to  longer  pursue  him  j  yet  the  fear  could  not 
wholly  be  banished.  By  the  side  of  the  aecomplished  and 
courtly  statesman  he  felt  his  own  inferiority  and  insignifi- 
^janccj  and  he  felt  too  with  a  lover *s  instinct  that  St.rath- 
IDore^  despite  of,  aye  I  even  increased  through  the  years 
which  he  had  mimed,  had  all  which  most  fatally  fascinates 
women  to  love  where  they  meet  no  pity  and  no  response. 
The  words  he  had  heardp  the  look  he  had  seen,  had  declared 
bis  dread  not  alone  improbable,  but  impossible  j  yet  that 
dread  he  could  not  wholly  abandon,  it  clung  to  him  heavily, 
wearily,  as  he  re-entered  the  lighted  rooms.  And  yet  it 
was  not  for  one  moment  that  he  doubted  that  Strathmorv 
had  spoken  the  truth  from  his  soul. 

For  some  moments  Strath  more  walked  to  and  fro  in  the 
still  night  His  nephew ^s  question  had  struck  on  his  ear 
with  horror,  almost  in  loathing.  His  hand,  stained  with 
her  fathers  blood,  touch  her  own  with  a  husband's  caress! 
Her  fair  innocence  learn  to  rest  in  its  holy  sleep  on  the 
heart  which  prisoned  so  dark  and  ghastly  a  secret !  Ho 
seek  her,  wed  her — he  /  the  assassin  of  both  the  lives  from 
which  had  sprung  her  own  !  He  recoiled  from  the  thought 
thus  suddenly  bidden  before  him,  recoiled,  sickened,  and 
horror-stricken.  It  looked  to  him  abhorred  as  crime, 
accursed  as  incest  I  He  thrust  it  from  him  in  its  more 
harmless  saggdstton  as  men  thrust  the  first  dawn  o^  eom« 
hatefal  guilt 
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Not  that  it  had  temptation  'or  him  ;  it  had  none.  Lionel 
Carj^ll's  doubt  was  groundless,  Strathmore's  feeling  for 
Lucille,  while  it  was  the  only  tender,  was  also  the  only 
pure,  feeliDg  be  had  ever  known  j  her  father's  could  not 
have  been  more  completelj  uusulliad  than  his,  and  the 
profound  meJanotiolj  which  mingled  with  it  served  but  to 
make  it  more  hallowed.  The  repressed  pain  which  hii 
nephew  had  detected  beneath  the  cold  tranquillity  of  his 
tones  waa  not  due  to  the  spring  to  which  Nello  traced  it, 
but  simply  to  that  sense  of  reluctance  that  fl,nj  other  should 
have  the  moulding  or  marring  of  her  fate,  that  sense  of 
loss  at  the  knowledge  that  hereafter  others  would  usurp 
alike  her  affeetioos  and  her  gnardiansbip,  which  had  come 
upon  him  after  the  words  of  his  mother. 

He  bad  spoken  to  young  Carjll  in  the  manner  he  had 
done,  from  hie  belief  in  the  possibility  that  Lucille  might 
centre  her  peace  in  the  youth's  love,  and  his  intention  that 
nothing  which  his  own  foresight  could  provide  for  or  against 
should  ever  bar  the  way  to  her  happiness.  But  it  had  cost 
him  some  effort,  for  his  sense  of  atonement  to  Erroll  lay 
in  his  knowledge  that  he  made  her  life  shadowless  as  sun- 
light, aud  to  surrender  it  to  other  keeping  was  to  imperil, 
perchance  to  shipwreck,  what  alone  could  give  him  powei 
to  say  when  he  lay  upon  his  deathbed^  "I  have  atoned  [^ 

It  had  been  this  pain  which  had  been  carefully  repressed 
throughout  his  interview  with  his  young  nephew,  it  was 
this  dread  which  weighed  on  him  where  he  paced  the 
lawn  in  the  moonlight  alone,  Strathmore  was  a  man  of 
action  and  of  power,  a  ruler  amongst  men,  who  crushed 
mercilessly  all  which  opposed  himj  and  bent  all  who  came 
beneath  his  influeoce  with  an  unerring  and  resistless 
hand;  who  deified  Will,  and  believed  that  every  man  as 
he  is  devil,  so  he  may  be  tilsoGod  unto  himself.  And  yet 
for  the  first  time,  as  he  paced  in  his  solitary  walk  through 
the  fresh  summer  night,  with  the  sounding  of  the  sea  in 
the  silence,  a  vague  foreboding  passed  over  him  that  he 
might  be  powerless  to  control  the  mystical  ebb  and  flow 
of  fate,  that  to  the  craving  agony  of  a  vain  remorse,  expia- 
tion might  be  denied  and  shattered  at  the  last! 

liHcille  was  alone  when  Strathmore  entered  t'ne  cedar 
drawiug-room,  half  lying  on  a  low  couch  with  that  restfti] 
grace  with  which  a  youDg  fawn  throws  itself  down  to 
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repoee  when  tired  by  its  play.     He  paused  »  moment, 

looking'  &l  ber  as  the  silvery  light  of  tbe  candelabra  fell 
on  her  where  she  lay,  her  head  reatiug  on  her  arm,  het 
lashes  on  her  cheeks  which  were  slightly  flushed  —  the 
dawning  fragile  life,  with  its  bloom  delicate  as  tbe  bloom 
of  a  rose-leaf,  and  its  strength  slight  as  tbe  frailness  of  tbe 
harebell  which  one  mde  touch  withers,  how  easily  it  might 
be  wrecked^  bow  easily  crushed  I  It  was  a  frail  argosy 
with  which  to  freight  and  peril  the  ezpiation  of  a  ^rime^ 
heavy,  blood-stained,  bitter  as  tbe  crime  of  Oaitip 

He  approached  and  beat  over  her: 

"  My  darlingj  are  you  not  well?" 

Her  eyes  unclosed,  and  the  touching  sadnees  ever  on 
her  face  in  repose^  beamed  away  in  the  sunlight  of  her 
father-s  smile: 

"  Oh  yes.  I  am  never  ill  you  know,  I  feel  a  little 
tired  sometimes,  that  is  all.  Do  come  and  ait  by  me^  will 
jrou,  and  not  go  away  ?" 

"  Surely,  But  you  should  not  feel  this  tire,  Lucille,  at 
your  age  ^  lassitude  is  weakness^" 

She  laughed  brightly ; 

*'  Noi  with  me.  When  have  I  had  a  day's  ill  health  f 
Who  could  bave  by  tbe  side  of  the  free,  strong,  beautiful 
Bea  7  I  am  only  tired,  and  I  was  lying  thinking.  Lord 
Cecil  — " 

*'Andof  what?" 

Her  eyes  dwelt  on  him  loviEgly^  reverently  in  their 
dark  and  mournful  beauty,  and  her  voice  was  hushed  in 
Ob  earnestness, 

'/  i  was  thinking  of  how  great  you  are,  and  how  good ; 
and  how  you  who  sway  men  with  your  word,  and  empires 
with  your  will,  yet  have  so  much  care,  and  thought,  und 
love  for  me." 

"Goodl"  He  echoed  the  word  with  tbe  bittemees  of 
anguish;  he  had  trained  himaelf  to  bear  all  these  things 
from  her  lips,  and  had  sedulously  fostered  the  reverence 
and  gratitude  she  felt  for  him,  but  none  the  less  did  they 
cot  him  to  tbe  soul ;  and  now  and  then,  even  his  will  of 
■teel,  and  his  long- worn  visor  could  not  conceal  the  spasm 
of  a  struck  wound,  of  a  qutvermg  conscience.  His  voice 
had  a  thrill  of  mingled  pain  and  tenderness  in  it  now  m 
bo  stooped  towards  her: 
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"  Ne^er  give  that  word  to  anytMu^  whkh  I  do,  Lucille, 
leust  of  all  to  what  I  do  for  jou.  Too  know  that  jon  are 
dear  to  me  for —  your  father's  sake,*' 

^'  I  know  J  but  Lucille  cannot  lore  yon  lees,  bot  more, 
because  you  loved  him  so  well^^'  Bbe  said,  softly,  while  her 
hand  nestled  id  his,  and  drew  it  caressingly  closer  to  her. 
And  at  the  cling^ing  touch  and  the  gentle  words,  the  branti 
of  God  seared  on  the  soul  of  the  murderer  quivered  as  the 
brand  of  fire  quivers  in  the  liviog  fleBh  of  the  doomed. 

Yet  he  sat  there  calm,  still  letting  his  hand  lie  in  hers 
and  his  lips  wear  the  words  with  which  he  ever  spoke  of 
the  dead ;  for  the  will  of  this  man  was  Jron,  and  hii 
strength  was  great  to  endure : 

**True,  I  loved  him  well,"  he  said,  gently:  **and  eo 
w^ould  yon  have  done  ;  Liicillei  you  do  not  forget  him,  you 
think  of  him  fondly  sometimes,  as  though  you  had  known 
him,  as  though  he  were  living  now  ?  " 

"Ah,  yes,"  she  murmured,  softly:  "  I  think  of  yon  both, 
think  of  yon  together ;  you  have  toM  me  of  him  until  I 
know  him  so  well,  and  when  I  kneel  down  often  pray  to 
God  to  let  me  see  his  face  and  hear  his  voice,  in  my  dreams, 
as  well  as  yours.     And  lie  does." 

Strathmore  sat  silent;  his  hand  lying  in  hers,  his  heart 
smitten  by  those  innocent  and  childlike  words  aa  by  the 
stroke  of  the  avenging  angel : 

^' Your  dreams  are  more  merciful  to  you  than  the  life 
which  robbed  you  of  him,"  he  said,  calmly  and  gently,  for 
he  was  as  pitiless  to  himself  as  to  others,  and  snfiered 
without  allowing  one  sign  to  escape  or  one  blow  to  be 
spared  him  :  *'  Love  your  father^s  name  better  than  mine, 
Lucille,     He  i©  more  worthy  it  than  I." 

**  Lucille  could  not  love  anything  heUer  than  yon,*'  ebt 
said,  musingly^  while  her  earnest^  wistful  eyes  fondly 
studied  his  face  with  that  regard  which  he  bad  noticed  ai 
too  mournful  and  too  deeply  contemplative  for  herye»ia» 
when,  as  a  little  child,  she  had  asked  why  he  suffered,  on 
the  seiV'Shore :  "  Where  was  it  that  be  died,  Lord  Ce<*»l, 
ind  how  f    Yott  have  never  told  me  that" 

"  He  died  abroad.^' 

"And  were  you  with  bimF" 
'Tes." 

^' Did  be  suffer  r 
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A  Blight  quiver  sbook  his  voice : 

"  I  hope  to  God,  no  *^ 

'*  He  died  happily,  then  ?*' 

"  He  died  at  peace  with  all,  even  with  those  who  iiijarfld 
him.  Not  happy,  since — since  be  left  your  mother  ecaroe 
older  than  you  are  now," 

Lucille  sighed,  a  hushed,  broken  sigh  ; 

*'  No — and  his  death  was  hers,  I  think  /should  die  if 
%  great  grief,  as  my  tame  curlew  did  when  his  sister-bird 
was  killed  by  the  eagle.  He  could  not  live ;  why  should 
he  ?  There  was  no  joy  in  the  air,  or  the  sea,  or  the  sky, 
when  what  he  loved  was  taken." 

She  was  silent,  her  hand  clinging  caressingly  to  Strath- 
more's  as  hor  eyes  grew  wistful  with  thoughts  too  poetic 
and  too  deep  for  her  years.     He  rose  involuDtarily ; 

**Hashj  Lucille  I  No  grief  shall  ever  touch  youl  Why 
think  of  what  cannot,  what  shall  not,  come  nigh  you  ?  Are 
those  letters?     Is  the  evening  mail  come?*' 

''  Oh,  yes  ;  those  are  yours.  But  come  and  sit  by  me  to 
read  them.     Do  I  " 

He  obeyed  her  j  Inflexible  as  bronze  to  any  other,  a  wish 
of  Lucille*  was  sacred  to  him.  As  her  guardian,  he  hao 
commanded  that  her  desire  should  never  be  disputed  noi 
disappoiDted,  and  to  himself,  when  with  her,  he  allowed 
it  to  be  law.  A  nature  less  pure,  less  loving,  less  incapable 
of  being  warped  to  egotism  or  tyranny  than  hers,  mighi 
have  been  mined  by  this  limitless  indulgence  ;  with  Lucille 
it  had  no  effect,  save  that  of  rendering  her  affections  more 
cUuging  aud  deep-rooted,  and  her  character  more  tender 
and  dependent;  the  vevy  luxuriance  of  its  beauty  was 
fostered  by  the  warmth  it  basked  in,  if  it  were  more  certain 
to  bt^  blighted  at  the  first  sweep  of  frost  or  storm.  She 
lay  still  watching  him,  while  he  sat  beside  her,  breaking 
the  seals  of  his  correspondence.  His  face  wore  ao  3vil 
traits  to  her  ^  she  only  saw  its  power,  its  intellect,  its  pro- 
found melancholy ;  she  only  saw  that  the  eyes  so  cold,  the 
Ups  BO  mocking  to  others,  for  her  ever  wore  gentle  smOea 
and  generous  words.  "Je  n^en  puis  rien  faire^ — cette 
physique  k  toutes  les  nobles  qualitea  et  tout  les  graadja 
vices,''  a  French  sculptor  had  ooce  said,  caatiug  down  hly 
calliope  and  chibel  before  a  bust  of  Strath  more*  But 
Lucille  oul}'  tiaw  the  nobler,  and  saw  uone  of  the  darker 
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meaning,  and  tihe  laj  looking  at  him  lovingly,  ^everentfj, 
Bileutly;  perhaps  she  was  nevej  more  tmij  bappy  thao 
thos.  And  as  he  sat  thus  beside  her  couch,  Yaldor,  who 
bad  that  moment  returned  and  entered  the  drawing-roGmi, 
looked  at  them  unperceiyed,  and  wondered  afresh,  as  h« 
bad  done  before,  what  secret  this  could  be  which  united 
Strath  more  to  this  yonng  girl,  and  which  made  a  man, 
ordinarily  cold,  inflexible,  negligent  in  manner,  indifferent 
to  all  human  affections,  and  solely  elevated  to  arabitioD 
and  power,  be  tender  towards  her  as  a  woman,  submit  to 
all  her  gentle  caprices,  forestall  her  lightest  wish,  and 
watch  with  pleasure  for  her  slightest  smile.  It  was  a 
myetery  which  he  could  not  fathom.  Strath  more  read  bia 
thoughts.  Yaldor  looked  keenly  at  him,  to  note  if  he 
resented  having  thus  been  seen ;  he  might  as  well  have 
sought  to  note  the  marble  features  of  the  Parian  bust  near 
him  move  and  speak  I 

btrathmore  was  never  betrayed  Into  an  unspoken  ei- 
pression  of  what  he  felt ;  he  was  calmly  and  impassively 
impenetrable.  He  did  not  move  now,  but  smiled  a  cour- 
teoas  welcome  to  Yaldor,  and  spoke  of  some  political  news 
which  the  day's  mall  had  brought. 

but  he  remembered  the  look  with  which  the  frank  Henri 
Cinquiste  had  gazed  at  himself  and  Lucille,  and  the  words 
he  had  spoken  the  night  before,  of  surprii^e  at  her  having 
never  visited  White  Ladies  j  and  he  acted  on  both. 

''Lucille,  White  Ladies  will  be  full  next  month,"  he 
said,  with  a  slight  smile^  the  next  morning,  looking  up  from 
his  letters  where  they  sat  at  breakfast,  the  sunlight,  flick- 
ering through  the  screen  of  foliage  and  roses  which  over- 
hung the  Elizabethan  windows. 

She  looked  up  eagerly,  a  Bush  on  her  cheeks  and  hfr 
lips  parted. 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  with  us  V^ 

He  spoke  still  with  a  slight  smile,  as  of  a  man  listleaslj 
amused  with  the  bright  caprices  and  easily  bestowed  plea 
aures  of  a  child. 

"  Oh,  Lord  Cecil  ]  " 

She  did  not  say  more  j  Yaldor  and  his  own  secretary 
were  strangers  to  her,  and  indulgence  had  never  made  her 
exacting, 

**  Very  well,  then.     Plead  with  my  motbeip  if  abe  hmwm 
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QO  objfictiQQ  ti)  do  me  tbe  honor  to  come  there  and  bring 
J  oil  with  her/' 

"  What  a  fool  I  was  to  suppose  he  did  not  wish  her  to 
Tisit  White  Ladies  I  My  brain  must  be  going,  to  dream 
such  nonseaae.  That  lovely  child  bewitches  me  ]  "  thought 
Yaldor,  as  he  listened. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Strath  more  left  for  tbe  Continent. 
Those  brief  visits  were  all  he,  a  foreign  minister,  spared 
to  Silver-rest  j  he  was  seldom  fatigued — never  alone  ;  he 
«vas  absorbed  in  the  keen  contest  for  power,  and  lived, 
with  scarce  a  week's  retirement^  in  the  fnllnese  of  the 
world, 

Vflldor  remained 'j  all  that  he  needed  to  see  or  do  at 
Torlynne  could  have  been  seen  and  done  in  a  week's  time- 
but  he  stretched  it  over  almost  to  the  time  at  whicb  Strath- 
more  would  be  at  White  Ladies,  and  he  should  go  thither 
with  the  rest  of  the  autumn  guests.  The  French  noble 
had  no  pastoral  tastes:  '*Hors  de  Paris j  hors  du  monde,^^ 
was  most  esseutiallj  his  creed ;  tbe  sounding  of  the  seas 
and  the  soft  wild  beauty  of  tbe  western  coast  had  no  music 
and  no  charm  for  him ;  a  mveuTj  a  state-conspirator,  a  man 
of  fashion,  he  was  customarily  wearied  and  impatient  at  a 
day^B  detention  in  any  other  world  than  his  own.  Yet  he 
stayed  on,  in,  or  near  the  solitudes  of  Silver-rest 

He  was  captivated  by  the  chiM-beauty,  tbe  spiritual, 
anconscious  loveliness,  which  be  had  first  seen  among  the 
lilies  of  the  valley,  flowers  whose  grace,  fragility  and  deli- 
cacy were  like  her  own.  He  was  at  once  enchained  and 
held  in  check  by  it ;  to  Lucille  he  could  not  speak  of  love, 
or  even  of  compliment,  as  be  would  have  done  to  others-—* 
they  seemed  profanation  ;  yet  be  began  to  feel  for  her  a 
far  holier  and  more  enduring  tenderness  than  he,  a  wit  and 
a  voluptuary,  had  before  known.  She  was  silent  with 
him;  except  with  those  whom  she  knew  well,  she  had 
something  of  the  soft  shyness  of  the  half-tamed  fawn,  and 
her  nature  was  one  of  those  poetic,  introspective,  deeply 
thoughtful,  and  meditative  far  beyond  their  years,  which 
speak  but  to  few,  and  only  find  utterance  when  moved  by 
tbe  voice  that  they  respond  to,  as  the  ^olian  chords  only 
echo  to  tbe  touch  of  certain  winds.  But  it  was  this  which 
was  newest  to  bim,  it  gave  bim  much  to  conquer,  and  he 
■aw  that  whoever  would  win  to  her  heart  must  never  startl# 
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itradely  from  ita  innocent  rest,  but  wind  bis  wuj  gently  aiid 
iilowly.  He  felt  as  both  Strath  more,  a  cold  aod  negligent 
Statesman,  and  Carjll,  a  romantic  and  unworia  yonth-  bad 
equally  done,  that  ''love'^  was  no  word  to  whisper  tc 
Lucille,  and  that,  grasped  too  quickly  or  too  boldly^  ilie 
sensitive  plant  would  surely  close  and  recoil. 

But  Yaldor  had  never  failed,  and  his  nature  was  suo 
guine  ;  therefore  he  stayed  on  near  Silver-rest^  and  learne^ 
a  purer  passion  than  he  had  ever  kuowOj  while  he  listened 
to  the  young  girVs  voiee  that  was  low  and  sweet  as  the 
lulling  of  the  S€aB ;  or  watched  her,  himself  uoaeen,  where 
she  sat  gazing  on  the  chauging  face  of  the  waters,  witl 
the  deep  shadow  of  ivy-hung  rocks  above,  and  sunlit  lands 
stretching  before  her ;  or  heard  her  songs  rising  in  mellow 
evening  air,  with  some  sad,  wild  Grerman  legend  or  rich 
cathedral  chant  for  their  burden^  or  won  her  to  speak  to 
him  of  the  things  in  which  her  eyes  and  her  heart — ^thoae 
at  once  of  a  poet  and  a  child,  an  artist  and  a  dreamer — 
found  beauty  and  delight;  the  silvery  flash  of  a  seagulFa 
wing,  a  bird  resting  on  a  heather  spray,  a  crested  wave 
leaping  in  the  light,  a  trailing  coil  of  forest  leaves. 

Strathmore  had  made  provision  for  the  early,  guilelesa, 
hesitating  love  of  the  boy  Nello ;  he  had  made  none — coiild 
have  made  none — against  the  more  subtle^  more  eloquent, 
and  more  tutored  tenderness  of  the  man  who  had  been 
beside  him  when  he  bad  slain  her  father^  while  in  the  west 
the  sun  had  set  In  the  dead  years  long  gone. 


CHAPTER   XLIT, 


"SBIZEB,   IN    TBB    NAME  OF   THE   EMPEBOB." 

It  was  past  midnight,  in  the  salon  au  deuxiimef  in  the 
Kne  Beaujon. 

The  lights  were  many,  and  in  their  dazzle  the  wann 
naances,  the  rose-tendre  hues,  the  ormola^  th*t  mirrors,  the 
Bmoking-eouches,  made  an  enticing  fourberia  deila  sceTm 
m  itd  own  florid,  demi-monde  style      The  ait  wai^  heaFf 
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With  tlie  odors  of  the  wine  from  the  sapper-room,  whose 
Fol ding-doors  stood  :>i>eQ,  and  with  the  perfume  of  that 
chillum  which  was  a  specialty  of  the  Kue  Beaujon,  and 
which  some  who  smoked  it  averred  to  be  delicious  as 
Monte  Christo's  hatch  is.  Two  or  three  tables  stood  about 
the  room,  aad  roand  each  were  grouped  some  half-do2eii 
men,  young  attaches,  soldiers,  bankers,  Englishmen,  or 
aouveaux-riches,  few  if  any  of  them  over  thirty,  some 
wanting  ten  years  of  it,  and  all  flush  of  money,  or  they 
would  have  found  no  entrance  there.  At  one  table  they 
were  playing  Trente  et  Tin,  at  the  other  Trento  et  Quarante, 
at  a  higher  maximum  than  is  permitted  at  Baden,  gi^osjeu^ 
where  the  colors  revolved  and  the  gold  heaps  changed 
swift  as  thought  in  a  dizzy  whirl,  and  swifter  than  the 
fcbongbts  of  many  could  follow  them.  For  the  gaming 
fl^hich  is  forbidden  publicly  will,  like  every  other  dangerous 
Instinct,  be  indulged  in  secresj;  and  the  play  in  the  Rue 
Beaujon  was  greedily  sought  after  suppers  that  left  the 
pulse  heated  with  fiery  wines  and  the  reason  little  able  to 
baGQe  tbe  intricacies  o^  hazard;  and  bad  made  many  a 
career  beggared  and  rtjmed,  ending  in  the  Faubourg  d*En- 
fer  with  croBsing-swe-^per's  rags,  where  it  bad  begun  in 
tbe  Boulevard  des  C^^ucines  witb  a  thousand-franc  break- 
fast j  and  caused  nol  a  few  lives  to  cease  by  a  pistol-shot 
in  the  Bois  de  VinC'^nes,  or  an  over-dose  of  morphine  in 
the  gray  early  daw>^ 

The  play  was  a^ita  highest,  tbe  stakes  CDormous,  the 
gold  on  the  tabk-^  Qasbed  and  glittered  under  the  light 
which  was  thrown  back  from  the  rose  hangings  and  the 
gilded  walls  j  tbe  heavy  odors  of  the  wines  filled  the  air 
with  an  intoxicating  aroma,  and  tbe  wreatbs  of  siuofce 
fltill  curled  in  spirit  vapor,  though  the  hookahs  had  been 
left,  while  now  and  then  the  hazard  went  on  in  a  dead 
*ilence,  only  broken  by  tbe  formula  of  the  cards;  and 
oflener  was  played  in  a  mad  whirl,  a  reckless,  dizzy  rota- 
tion, in  the  noises  of  wild  jests  aud  riotous  laughter,  and 
unbridled  license  of  words  from  brains  half  drunL 

And  she  who  was  tbe  evil  Circe  of  this  evil  Avernus, 
with  aglrnce  would  torn  attention  from  the  cards,  till — 
too  late — the  stake  was  lost;  or  with  a  smile  would  daze 
and  dazzle  some  novice  till  his  gold  poured  in  showers  into 
tbe  bank  j  or  with  some  gay  mot,  which  infill  rang  with 
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iomething  of  the  old  moquear,  bewitchmg  wit,  would  raise 
Ik  laugh  at  the  nght  moment,  till  her  confederate — who 
played  croupier  for  the  nonce— raked  in  by  rouleaux  the 
monej  of  the  tyros.  "Men  who  tempt,  and  women  who 
are  tempted  1"  So  runs  the  old  hackneyed,  maudlin, 
threadbare  dictnm,  much  akin  to  the  time-worn  optieisni 
which  nmB,  **  the  Catholics  who  persecuted,  and  the  E^ 
formers  who  were  martyred  j"  as  if  there  were  not  six  of 
the  one  and  six  of  the  other  I  Pshaw  I  leave  formulariea 
oaide,  good  world,  and  open  your  eyes.  Women,  from 
Eire  downwards,  have  been  First  Tempters,  and'  the 
tempters  among  them  make  up  half  the  ranks  of  their  sex, 
subtle  wooers  and  destroyers  of  their  hundreds. 

In  this  light,  with  the  bloom  of  art  upon  all  her  face, 
and  the  lustre  of  art  lent  to  her  eyes,  with  mock  diamond! 
glittering  where  once  the  costly  sapphires  of  a  peeress  had 
lain,  with  the  euamel  covering  the  deep  haggard  Hnes,  and 
a  smile  haunting  the  lips  with  the  mocking  shadow  of  its 
old  resistless  witchery,  there  was  some  loveliness  still  j 
though  ghastly— without  its  youth  \  though  wrecked  most 
piteously — ^to  those  who  had  known  her  in  the  years  of 
her  glory;  though  fearful  in  the  story  which  it  told — to 
those  who  paused  to  read  it  There  was  loveliness  still, 
though  a  wretched  travesty  of  that  which  once  had  been ; 
though  justly  and  truly  looking  on  it  she  cried  out  in  her 
bitterness,  "0,  my  lost  beauty  I  my  lost  beauty  P^  since 
noue  who  remembered  what  Marion  Vavasour  once  had 
been,  and  despised  the  wreck,  remembered  and  despised  as 
utterly  as  she  ;  for  this  woman,  who  was  without  reniorse 
for  her  work  or  conscience  for  her  crimes,  had  ceaseless 
misery  for  the  social  degradation  which  denied  her  Prides 
and  for  the  encroaching  years  which  left  her  without  Power, 
fiince  these  had  been  her  gods,  omnipotent  and  beloved^ 
and  were  now  drifted  from  her  reach  forever,  never  again 
to  be  recovered. 

The  Mistress  of  Paris,  who  had  beheld  Greece  rise  io 
arms  at  the  havoc  of  her  loveliness,  flung  to  the  ribald^ 
brutal  crowds  of  the  common  soldiery,  would  not  more 
bitterly  have  felt  her  degradation  than  did  this  woman* 
For  though  sensual^  merciless,  frail,  and  fatal  as  She  who, 
in  the  verse  of  ^Eschylus,  comes  with  Death  and  Havo# 
tbi lowing  on  her  loveliness,  she  had  k  ved  to  veil  her  ioti 
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dellcies  w  poetic  ^ace,  she  had  loved  tabave  her  foot  on 
thfi  bent  neck  of  a  prostrate  world ;  and  now — now— she 
sickened  at  herself;  0ot  for  her  guilt,  but  for  her  huEQilifl- 
tion ;  not  for  the  deep  stain  upon  her  soul,  but  for  the 
broken  sceptre^  her  jeered  crown,  her  rent  and  trampled 
purples. 

Is  It  not  this,  and  no  better  than  this,  which  now  and 
■gain  passes  for  Remorse  ?  yet  which  is  no  more  Remorse 
than  its  twin -brother,  trembling  Fear,  is  true  Repentance 

Remorse  Marion  Yavasour  never  knew,  and  never  could 
know;  but  anguish  for  her  own  lost  omnipotence  she  did. 
She  knew  it  now  ;  to-nigbt,  T^-bile  the  noisy  langbs  echoed 
about  her,  and  the  reeking  fumes  filled  the  air  of  ber 
salon.  Oh !  bitterness  of  bitterness  I  she,  into  whose 
presence  sovereigns  had  humbly  sued  to  come,  could  not 
resent  the  coarsest  word  that  was  uttered  in  her  presence ; 
she,  at  whose  feet  princes  bad  vainly  knelt,  while  states- 
men  paled  before  the  beauty  of  her  smile,  must  tempt,  and 
court,  and  seek  these  unfledged  youths,  these  nameless 
idlers,  whose  witless  profanities  foaled  the  ear  which  had 
once  listened  to  the  graceful  wit  and  delicate  flattery  of 
monarchs— whose  slighting  glance  contemptuouBly  leered 
upon  the  face  whose  beauty  once  had  been  the  theme  of 
courts^  the  hymned  of  prince  and  poet,  the  torch  which  lit 
whatever  it  passed,  to  love,  and  feud,  and  madness.  She  I 
who  had  ruled  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  could  now  be  slighted 
by  the  lowliest  And  deadlier  than  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
than  hempen  cord  and  sheet  of  penitence,  were  the  rouge 
upon  her  cheek,  the  laughter  upon  her  lips,  the  mock  gem 
upon  her  breast,  to  this  woman  whose  fastidious  pride, 
whose  victorious  sway,  whose  aristocratic  grace,  whose 
eapricioris,  imperious  will  had  been  haughty  and  dear  to 
ber  as  those  of  any  annointed  queen. 

It  was  long  past  midnight ;  the  play  was  fast  and  furious ; 
the  stakes  of  frightful  enormity ;  the  gamesters  now  and 
then  drank  down  fiery  draughts  of  fierce  Roussilon,  or 
above-proof  Cognac,  or  poisonous  Absinthe,  and  went, 
madder  than  before,  to  the  whiri ;  the  light  flashed  back 
from  the  roae-hangings  and  gilded  ornaments  oi  to  the 
faces  of  the  cards  aud  the  neaps  of  gold ;  and  now  the 
game  went  on  in  a  riotous  chorus  of  jest  and  laughter,  and 
now  in  the  dead  silence  of  high-strung  ezritjemcnt,  while 
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here  and  there  fell  a  muttered  oath,  or  twitebiQ^  1ip« 
tariied  pale,  as  a  million  of  francs  waB  swept  awaj  oo  the 
tarn  of  color,  or  the  hazard  of  a  card. 

Suddenly  on  the  panels  of  the  door,  came  a  loud  snmmong 
&&  at  the  gates  of  a  barricade,  thundering,  impatient^^and 
many  of  the  gamblers,  their  brains  besotted  and  their  reaaoo 
whirling  with  the  delirinm  of  play,  scarce  heard  and  did 
not  note  it,  bnt  he  who  played  as  cronpier  grew  pale,  and 
with  a  rapid  eign  began  to  sweep  away  the  pilee  of  lonis. 
while  sbe,  the  Priestess  of  the  Pandemoninm,  who  ere 
thLa  bad  slaughtered  human  lives  with  her  skilled  lie,  and 
Bent  a  murderer  out  to  work  her  vengeance  with  cruel, 
unfaltering  falsehood,  stood  in  the  gas-light  with  the  unreal 
smile  arrested  upon  her  lips,  a^d  her  cheek  quivering 
slightly  under  its  rouge, 

She  knewthat  the  Rouge-et-Noir  of  the  Rae  Beaujon 
was  diBCOvered  beyond  concealment  at  last. 

Sharp  and  swift  upon  the  summons  for  admittance,  the 
door  was  burst  open  by  instruments  which  wrenched  and 
splintered  all  the  intricate  locks  and  bars  for  those  little 
acruptiloas  of  ceremony  or  tolerant  of  delay;  the  gaudy 
rose  portiere  was  thrust  aside  by  rough  hands,  whiei] 
dashed  down  all  the  barricades  erected  behind  it*  the 
^alon  and  its  privacy  were  invaded,  the  police  filled  the 
chambers. 

^*Z>e  la  part  de  VEmpereur  / "  said  a  voice  serene,  in* 
flexible,  as  bland  as  though  it  gave  a  welcome  salutation, 
as  frigid  as  though  it  pronounced  a  sentence  of  deatk 
Confusion,  riot,  tumult,  execration  arose  pele-mele  j  the 
stakes  were  seized,  the  doors  were  closed  so  that  no  egress 
was  possible  ;  the  tables  were  overturned,  the  croupiers 
dashed  wildly  here  and  there,  trying  to  get  to  covert  liko 
a  fox  run  close  by  the  pack ;  some  of  the  gamblers,  theif 
brains  dizzy  with  the  chillum  and  the  wine,  stared  stnpidlj 
and  helplessly  at  the  seizure  ;  others,  cursing  and  blasphem- 
ing, sprang  at  the  gold  and  cards,  swore  they  were  but 
playing  at  Boc  with  three  ft^anes  as  their  maximum,  and 
offered  bribes  at  any  rates  with  insane  eagerness  to  have 
the  thing  kept  dark.  And  while  his  subordiuateg  secured 
the  croupiers  and  the  stakes,  and  other  officials  quietly 
took  down  the  names  and  the  addresses  of  all  present,  the 
Inspector  approached  the  mistress  of  the  sai(onp  auu,  jrttb 
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tJie  :«fti!iic  Imaqni!  itiid  ioflexil)3e  couftesr.  airesttd  Inr  ti 
the  name  of  thtf  Emperor. 

And,  for  the  mofnent^  lo^iiig  b^f  ael^fkoeeeasioii,  l*er 
presence  of  miBd,  her  swift  inTentloa,  ft&d  Mr  fift4y  d^pb^ 
maej,  the  kideoos  contrast  of  h«r  piredtnt  mnd  her  ptat 
0iQ7te  OB  her  throagh  the  dtrknese  of  e^ll  vear^  aad  tfa« 
ealioiisiiess  of  a  soul  ansexed;  and  sh^  writhed  horn  und^r 
the  officisJ'S  touch  as  ffora  beneath  that  of  An  adder,  and 
gaxed  at  him  with  the  mid  stam  of  a  hunted  animal  hard- 
pressed,  and,  wringing  *her  wMIg  and  delicate  hniuig, 
laughed  a  shrill,  terrible,  mocking  laogb : 

*'  The  Emperor — the  Emperor  1  *  In  the  nami^  of  tha 
Emperor!'  What!  are  the  jears  coaie  back  when  I  waa 
hig  gnest  and  he  mine  ?  Does  he  remember  how  o(\*ni  he 
sat  at  mv  table,  that  he  summons  me  now  to  his  Conrt-  f 
To  the  fuileriesf  To  the  Tnileries?  Of  course  I  lhed« 
diamonds  are  fit  for  the  Tnileries  !" 

Rending  the  false  jewels  from  her  bosom  and  her  hairj 
she  cast  them  on  the  floor  and  trod  upon  thtvm  with  hf^r 
footj  those  miserable  symbols  and  insijarnift  of  her  fall, 
crushing  them  to  powdered  glass,  and  lan^rhing  all  tho 
while,  with  bitter,  delirious  mocking  of  berscit 

In  that  brief  instant  of  passion nte  misery,  of  ghasily 
irony,  something  of  her  old  resistless  grace,  of  ber  old  im- 
perious pride,  returned  as  she  wrested  hersolf  hmk  from 
the  offieiaPs  grasp,  and  stamped  into  shining  du^t  th« 
worthless  gems,  while  abovo  tbc  uproar  round  thti  gaming- 
table,  abo^e  the  clash  of  tho  gold  as  the  potiee  swopi  Ihn 
stakes  away,  above  the  oaths  of  the  startled,  half-drimk 
gamesters,  rang  that  laugh,  once  ailrerj  as  musiCi  now 
jarred  and  dissonant. 

"  To  the  Tnileries  1  Of  course  I — to  the  Tuilories  f  My 
diamonds  are  fit  for  a  Court  I" 

And  the  auperintendent,  smiling  slightly,  took  no  noto 
or  heed  of  this  delirious  despair,  and  soemod  neither  to 
ha?e  seen  nor  beard  it,  but,  proceeding  without  pause  or 
hesitancy  with  his  erraud,  arrented  her.  For  what  who 
said  had  not  even  a  meaning  to  him  j  he  had  hoard  of  b«r 
fjut  under  her  last  alias  and  nam  de  guerre ;  ho  knew  her 
but  as  a  prisoner  who  had  transgressed  the  law,  and  MarioL 
Yavasour  had  no  power  now — not  even  to  make  the  world, 
i^hlch  is  swift  to  forgot  remember  ber  paj4L 
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And  thlB  is  tlie  last  step  id  to  the  abyea  of  obllTioD, 
wh^n  none  even  pause  to  recall  what  tve  were. 

As  a  voiture  dormise  bore  her,  in  close  escort ^  from  the 
doors  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Beaujon,  arrested  OD  the 
proven  charge  of  having  a  private  gambling-hell  every  mid- 
night in  her  salon,  the  vehicle  was  stopped  in  its  progress 
a  little  farther  down  the  street  by  carriages  which  blocked 
Ihe  way.  The  blind  of  the  window  nearest  her  was  but 
half  drawn,  aad  she,  who  had  now  recovered  her  com- 
posure, ber  finesse,  and  her  dissicnulation,  leaoed  forward 
fts  though  to  show  how  little  moved  she  was  by  the  charge 
against  her  by  wfttcbing  the  night  with  idle  amusement. 
The  carriages  which  arreBted  the  vehicle^  stood  before  the 
residence  of  a  French  Prince,  not  enclosed  by  a  court-yard, 
the  doors  standing  wide  open,  as  the  guests  dispersed 
after  a  State  entertainment  of  more  than  ordinary  mag- 
nificence. Descending  the  broad  flight  of  steps  which  was 
lined  on  either  side  by  lacqueys,  and  lighted  to  the  bright 
noBs  of  noon,  came  the  English  Minister  for  whom  the 
equipage  waited,  the  gas  shioing  on  the  riband  which 
crossed  his  breast  and  the  orders  and  stars  which  glittered 
there^  and  falling  on  his  face — a  face  of  pride,  of  domioance, 
of  successful  and  imperious  power. 

And  Marion  Vavasour,  looking  on  him  thus,  shivered 
with  the  thirst  of  an  impotent  veageance,  and  drooped  her 
bead  upon  her  hands  with  a  bitter  moan  of  chained  and 
baffled  hatred 

He  lived  in  riches,  in  dignity,  in  honor^  with  his  name 
on  the  lips  of  the  world,  and  the  cup  of  his  ambition  filled 
to  the  brim  and  crowned  ;  while  she  1 

"Oh,  Heaven  I*'  she  whispered,  passionately,  through 
her  clenched  teeth,  *^  will  the  hour  never  come  when  I  can 
Btnke  him  in  his  power  and  his  arrogance  ?  Will  the  day 
never  dawn  when  I  shall  say  back  in  hia  ear,  *  Snch  mercy 
as  you  gave,  I  give  to  you  I^  ^^ 

And  in  the  warm  summer  night  in  the  Paris  street  they 
passed  each  other  thus  as  the  carriages  rolled  on:  the 
Minister  who  went  from  a  State-gathering,  and  the  Arr€«t«] 
who  was  taken  to  judgment 
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Whete  Ladteb  was  filled  with  guests. 

In  the  great  court-yard,  troops  of  aaddle-hors4,ej  oi 
cflrriageg  with  their  postil lions  aud  outriders  splashed  and 
tiredi  came  home  in  the  gray  twilight  while  the  dressing- 
bell  rang;  in  the  King's  Hall  covers  were  laid  for  ft 
hundred  guests  ;  in  the  preserves  a  thousand  head  of  game 
were  bagged  each  day,  yet  no  ground  beaten  twice ;  in 
the  stately  galleries  trailed  the  sweeping  dresses  of 
peeresses^  and  under  the  roof  of  the  Abbey  were  gathered 
not  a  few  of  those  whose  playthings  are  the  policies  and 
destinies  of  nations.  For  the  master  of  White  Ladies 
was  in  Office ;  and,  while  the  dictum  of  the  world  never 
swerved  him  from  his  own  course,  he  was  a  man  wba 
knew  to  the  utmost  of  its  value  the  worth  of  being  promi- 
nent in  the  sight  of  the  world  if  you  seek  to  lead  it 

Rome  went  to  Cincianatus  in  his  farmstead  solitude ; 
but  modern  Europe  would  never  seek  a  Scipio  once  retired 
to  his  Linternum.  Strathmoro  knew  this;  none  better; 
and  while  he  sneered  at  the  follies  of  mankind,  he  turned 
them  to  his  own  profit,  and  surrounded  himself  with 
luxury  and  circumstance  because  he  recognized  in  them 
the  mo8t  intelligible  symbols  of  rule  and  power  to  the 
purblind  sight  of  the  masses,  though  he  held  both  in 
dlsdaia,  and  in  his  own  tastes  was  almost  ascetic,  in  his 
own  life  almost  austere. 

Tberefore  the  gatherings  at  White  Ladles  were  noted 
throughout  the  country ;  and  Strath  more  was  as  courtly  a 
host  as  In  his  earlier  years ;  his  genius  was  one  of  those 
which,  essentially  facile,  are  never  laborious;  the  amount 
"»f  work  done  by  him  was  vast,  but  it  was  done  without 
effort;  though  he  never  wholly  laid  aside  the  political 
Jtarnese,  none  saw  a  gleam  of  it  through  the  silken  sureoat 
iie  wore  in  society ;  and  whilst  the  chief  secret  of  his 
power  over  men  lay  in  the  entire  absencse  of  sensitive 
aelf-consciouaness  or  Utopian  ideology  from  hit  career, 
u 
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fiot  a  little  attraction  laj  for  then  in  the  brilliant  cJttjf 
irith  which  this  ambitious  and  arduous  career  was  covered, 
by  the  same  art  with  which  the  Damascus  armorerfl 
covered  their  keenest  steel  with  the  light  dazzle  of  the 
chasing  j  while  the  chasing  blinded  the  ejes  before  which 
it  flashed  J  the  cunning  smiths  knew  that  the  steel  cul 
iwiftor  passage  borne. 

The  warm  snn  fell  across  the  sward  through  the  boughs 
oi  the  wych-elms,  and  down  the  rained  cloisters  Into  the 
Oiiel  room  where  he  sat  at  breakfast  The  same  purple 
hanpfings  were  behind  him,  with  the  dead  gold  of  their 
broidercd  chiflTre ;  the  ligbt  fell  through  the  same  painted 
panes  and  the  blazoned  motto :  "  Slay  1  and  spare  not  I" 
without,  the  same  lengthened  shadows  fell  across  the 
sward,  and  the  same  Ivy-roots  clung  about  the  cloisters  j 
even  his  own  features  were  unaltered,  the  same  save  for 
some  trace  of  added  age,  some  look  of  haughtier  power 
and  of  deeper  melancholy,  as  on  the  day  when  he  whom 
he  had  loved  and  slain  had  sat  at  hts  table,  and  the  name 
of  their  temptress  and  destroyer  been  first  upon  his  lips. 
And  of  that  day  he  did  not  even  think  once  out  of  the 
thousand  times  that  found  him  sitting  thus;  wear  the 
spiked  band  of  penance  long  about  your  loins,  and  they 
shall  so  learn  to  bear  it,  that  tbey  feel  it  not,  save  when  a 
sudden  blow  drives  tbe  iron  afresh  into  the  flesh.  Could 
the  Furies  have  pursued  Orestes  through  many  years,  be 
would  have  grown  used  to  the  haunting  troop,  and  would 
have  learned  to  sleep,  to  rest,  to  labor,  and  to  love  in  tbe 
loathed  presence  of  the  Av^engers,  and  only  at  rare  inter- 
vals would  have  started  from  his  slumber  to  shudder  at 
the  accursed  forms,  or  flee  in  the  dead  of  night  from  the 
Bacred  temple,  because  they  hunted  him  from  rest,  and 
pnrsned  him  for  the  blood  of  Clytemnestra. 

Strath m ore's  life  was  a  successful  one  ;  not  a  contented 
one,  because  bis  insatiate  and  restless  amhitTon  always 
desired  wider  and  more  Irresponsible  dominance  than  ia 
this  country  the  highest  can  ever  wield,  and  because  all 
happiness  had  been  stricken  from  his  life  with  the  hideous 
betrayal  of  the  woman  he  bad  worshipped,  of  the  lips  foi 
whose  kiss  he  had  stained  his  soul  with  guilt  But  on^ 
of  those  lives  which,  full,  grand,  eminent,  make  ''bftppi^ 
neee  '*  look  tame,  insipid  and  needless ;  in  such  a  life  i* 
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was  but  the  fow,  solitary  houm  when  silence  and  bleep 
were  nigh,  or  the  few  rare  days  when  the  young  ejes  of 
Lucille  met  hia  own,  which  Remorse  conld  claim;  for  the 
rest  Strathmore  was  tae  worldly,  and  the  world  his. 

There  was  a  brilliant  party  gathered  about  him  at 
breakfast;  English  statesmen,  German  Princes,  French 
nobility,  with  lovely  women ^  who  sometimes  discussed  the 
question  over  their  orange  pekoe  before  the  dressing-bell 
rang,  whether  ho  would  ever  marry.  Negligent  of  their 
charms,  and  wedded  to  public  life,  brilliant  eyes  softly 
wooed  him,  never  to  awake  response;  the  burning  passion 
which  had  once  consumed  his  life  seemed  to  have  seared 
out  every  trace  of  warmer  desires.  After  that  mad,  guilty, 
but  devoted  love,  none  could  assail  him ;  the  sternest 
ascetic  who  had  ever  dwelt  in  that  Dominican  Monastery 
was  not  colder  to  women  than  he  who,  beneath  its  roof, 
had  been  the  lover  of  Marion  Yavasour. 

With  a  large  party  he  went  out  deer-stalking  for  the 
lay  in  the  forests  which  belted  in  White  Ladies,  where 
red  deer  were  abundant  as  in  the  wilds  of  Elmoor.  The 
sun  had  sunk,  and  the  windows  of  the  gray  and  stately 
fagade  were  all  lit,  as  they  returned  and  dispersed  to  their 
several  chambers;  while  Strathmore  went  to  bis  owa 
room,  which  fronted  the  State  Apartments,  which  had  been 
unused  from  the  time  when  they  had  harbored  the  loveli- 
ness which  had  tempted  and  betrayed  him.  Of  her  be 
now  thought,  as  he  left  his  room  and  returned  along  Ih© 
corridor;  one  of  the  long  line  of  windows  stood  open  to 
the  night,  and  from  the  gardens  below  was  up-wafted  the 
heavy,  rich  scent  of  the  roses ;  and  the  remembered  per- 
fume suddenly  rising,  made  the  metnory  which  lay  within^ 
coiled  to  stillness,  but  never  dead, 

**like  0.  dreaming  snake, 
I>row9ily  lift  itself  fold  by  fold, 
And  gtiaw  and  gnaw  bungrily,  half  awake." 

It  had  been  the  love  of  his  manhood,  that  single  burn* 
ing  passion  of  a  cold  and  ambitious  life;  and — though 
changed  in  one  swift  faour  to  deadliest  bate,  which  had 

Pursued  her  with   unquenched  and  insatiate  vengeance, 
ate  which  would  have  watched  her  still,  with  nnrelenUng 
ga^e^  starve  as  a  beggar  at  his  feet,  and  die  of  a  beggar's 
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^  dole  den  led,  when — memory^  uprose,  and  with  It  burnt  d 
again  npoQ  bip  own  the  lipB  which  had  betrayed  him,  and 
With  it  be  beheld  again  the  lovelioeas  for  which  he  had 
fent  down  and  trampled  under  foot  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  the  old  agony  uncoiled  from  its  reat^  and.  pierced  hia 
aoul  afresh  with  poisoned  fangs. 

He  had  lov'ed  her,  till  ambition,  honOFj  conscieDce,  life 
itself,  had  all  been  given  to  her  hands  j  he  had  loved  her 
with  deliriouSj  ungrudging  worship,  that  saw  iq  her  kiss 
his  heaven,  in  her  smile  his  world,  in  her  will  his  deity; 
and  that  dead  passion  awoke,  not  less  in  hate  but  morep 
while  jet  athwart  the  stretch  of  many  years  it  was  stricken 
afiresh  with  the  stroke  of  its  betrayal,  and  sickened  afresh 
over  all  its  wealth  wasted,  its  treasure  mocked,  its  idola- 
trous love  poured  out — in  vain,  in  vain  I — upon  that  lovelj, 
hideous,  beautiful  wanton  thing,  upon  a  courtesan  and  an 
assasBinatress.  And  it  was  thus  it  awoke  now,  stirred 
to  memory  by  the  odor  of  the  roses  that  stole  upwards  on 
the  mist  through  the  opened  window,  as  be  passed  dowB 
the  solitary  corridor ;  and  he  flung  the  casement  to  with 
swift  hand  and  passionate  gesture,  to  shut  out  that  sicken* 
ing,  haunting,  mocking  fragrance  of  the  flowers  that  Marion 
Tavasour  bad  loved.  He— the  cold,  inflexible,  and  siiceess- 
ftil  Statesman— shuddered  and  shrank  from  the  mere  scent 
of  the  summer-roses  1 

A  low,  ringing  laugh,  echoing  gaily  on  the  air,  startled 
the  silence  of  the  corridor ;  it  came  from  the  unused  State 
Chambers  1  He  started  as  be  stood  by  the  ca&emeat,  and 
Woked  up.  The  long  passage  leading  thither  was  dully 
iit,  for  the  gas  burned  low,  and  at  its  foot  the  opposite 
door  of  the  State-rooms  stood  open,  aod — with  a  light 
held  high  above  hei  head,  so  that,  while  the  arched  door- 
way and  the  chamber  behind  were  deep  in  gloom,  its 
luminance  fell  upon  her  and  about  her,  brightly  shed  upon 
her  yoong  and  radiant  face,  with  the  bloom  of  childhood 
on  the  cheeks,  and  the  smile  of  childh  od  still  haunting 
the  fair  eyes — ^he  saw  Lucille. 

Strath  more  gazed  at  her,  as  men  have  gazed  upon  the 
spirits  which,  born  of  their  own  haunted  memories,  have 
seemed  to  fill  the  air  with  all  the  forms  of  the  dead,  and 
silently  cited  disentomb  their  past. 

What  place  had  she  beneath  tho  roof  of  White  liftdiai. 
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wh€E  acroBS  its  threshold  laj  the  shadow  of  a  guilt  which^ 
known  to  her,  would  have  turned  her  Bteps  from  it  in 
loatbiag  aod  iu  horror?  The  house  of  her  father's  mar 
derer  was  no  home  to  harbor  her  dawning  life  and  shelt«t 
her  innocent  sleep  t 

"  In  thcU  room  ! — in  that  room  1  *■ 

The  words  were  muttered  nnconscioialy  in  his  thro&t, 
OB  he  stood  silent  and  motionless  for  the  moment;  to  see 
her  thuS;  and  there^  made  the  air  round  him  teem  with 
the  shadows  of  the  past,  which  whispered  that  the  work, 
wrought  by  his  own  hand  when  it  dealt  out  death  and 
retribution,  must  forever  endure,  the  blood-stain  nevei 
effaced  bj  expiation,  the  dead  days  ever  lying  in  wait  to 
dev^our  and  destroy  the  future. 

That  moment  passed — the  weakness  was  crushed  down 
and  conquered ;  he  welcomed  her  with  kind  and  courteoua 
words,  as  Lucille  sprang  towards  bim,  lifting  her  lips  for 
his  caress  of  greeting,  her  face  brightened  atiU  with  her 
happy  and  melodious  laugh : 

'*  Oh,  Lord  Cecil  I  I  could  not  help  laughing,  you  threw 
that  window  to  with  such  a  passionate  gesturo^  and  I  had 
never  seen  you  anything  but  calm,  and  still,  and  tranquil  I 
Whom  were  you  angry  with  in  thought ?-— not  mei  I 
shall  be  afraid  of  you  in  future,  as  they  say  all  the  world 
is " 

"Hush I  httsbl"  her  careless  words  smote  him  in  that 
moment  with  keen  pain:  ''LuciUe,  you  would  never  (am 
me,  shrink  from  me,  dread  me?  I  have  made  your  life 
too  happy " 

dhe  looked  at  him  surprised  j  he,  the  haughty  and  arro- 
gant leader  of  men,  sought  this  assurance  as  a  boon  from 
the  child-ward  who  owed  him  all  1  But  her  mood  waa 
changed  to  his  in  an  instautj  her  band  softly  closed  on  bia 
own,  and  she  leaned  careesingly"to wards  him,  tiU  her  hair, 
with  white  violets  woven  in  it,  brushed  his  breast,  and  her 
deep  loving  eyes  were  uplifted  to  bis : 

**I  fear  ifou/  Oh,  never,  never  1  Whom  can  Lucilk 
love,  and  honor,  and  trust  to,  save  her  guardian  who  has 
fiUed,  and  more  than  tilled,  the  place  of  all  she  lost  ?" 

He  drew  her  gently  to  him,  and  kissed  her  brow,  re- 
covering the  Bell-command  which  for  one  moment  L^d 
been  shaken ; 
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"  Think  of  me  always  so— always ;  as  one  who  bai 
ilriyen  to  supply  to  yon  your  father*s  losB^  and  to  fulfil 
your  father's  trust.  But  how  came  you  here,  Lucille  f  I 
did  not  know  you  were  at  the  Abbey.  My  mother  left  tb« 
day  of  your  arrival  uacertaia." 

"We  came  an  hour  ago.  Lady  Oastlemere  felt  so  muih 
betterj  and  I  was  so  impatient  to  see  you  and  White 
Ladies.  What  a  stately  place  it  is!  I  love  its  g^^ay, 
Bolemn,  time-worn  grandeur.  Take  me  all  oyer  it — now, 
will  you — ^now  V- 

The  earnestneSB,  too  deep  and  thoughtful  for  her  yean, 
with  which  she  had  spoken  of  her  trnet  and  love  for  her 
guardian  had  passed  away  j  now  she  was  only  a  child » 
used  to  the  gratification  of  every  bright  caprice  and  aeriaJ 
fancy  as  she  looked  up  at  him  with  longing  in  her  eyei 
and  eagerness  upon  her  lips. 

He  smiled : 

'*  Not  now,  Lucille  ;  we  dine  at  nine,  and  it  wants  onlj 
a  quarter ;  to-morrow  I  will  take  you  wherever  you  wish. 
But  how  do  you  come  here — and  alone  F  The  rooms 
where  you  were  are  never  used.  They  have  not  given  yon 
those  chambers,  surely  ?'' 

He  spoke  with  impatient  anxiety;  he  could  not  have 
had  her  rest  there  I     She  laughed  amusedly  : 

''  I  lost  my  way  I  When  I  was  dressed,  I  sent  Babett-e 
to  ask  Lady  Castlemere  some  question  for  me,  and  she 
was  so  long  gone  that  I  grew  tired,  and  thought  I  would 
go  myself.  But  I  could  not  find  the  room  so  well  as  I 
fancied;  I  missed  it  among  all  these  passages,  and  found 
myself  wandering  in  those  chambers.  Why  are  they  never 
need  f " 

Strathmore  avoided  answer. 

"  You  must  not  wander  alone  about  White  Ladies  till 
you  know  its  intricacies,  my  dear.  You  may  very  easily 
lose  yourself,  I  will  take  you  to  my  mother  now — ^they 
ought  to  have  placed  yon  close  to  her — and  then  we  mnst 
go  down  to  the  drawing-rooms.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  very  desirous  to  see  yon," 

LucUle  sighed  a  little  : 

"Ah!  I  do  not  care  much  for  strangers,"  she  answered 
him,  as  she  ran  up  the  steps,  where  she  had  hastily  a^l 
down  her  little  silver  lamp. 
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The  spaniel  wbich  he  bad  gW^n  her  in  h«  r  infati<?f ,  aiaa 
with  which  she  had  never  parted,  though  it  was  now  very 
old,  bad  remained  iu  the  chamber,  and  she  went  back  to 
fetch  him.      The  dog  did  not  come  im mediately  to   het 

call,  and  Strath  more,  following  her*  stood  once  more  ia 
the  State  Apartments,  where  his  step  had  never  entered 
mad  his  eyes  never  rested »  through  the  many  years  which 
had  passed  since  he  had  first  returned  to  White  Ladies. 

**  What  beautiful  rooms  1  Why  are  they  never  used? 
Because  they  are  only  for  the  Royal  Family,  is  ;t  ?  Who 
elept  here  last,  then  ?" 

She  spoke,  holding  the  lamp  high  above  her  heaa,  so 
that  its  light  w#s  shed  on  her  young  face,  and  flickered 
fitfully  on  the  azure  hangings,  the  Yenetian  mirrors,  the 
gold  services,  the  silk,  and  lace,  and  velvet,  the  costly 
cabinets  near,  the  dark  shadow  afar  off",  where  the  silvery 
rays  could  not  reach,  but  left  half  the  magnificence  of  the 
room  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

And  at  her  innocent  question  he  shuddered  as  at  the 
scent  of  the  summer-roses  1  His  eyes  glanced  for  one 
moment  over  the  luxurious  chamber,  with  its  costly  adorn- 
ments and  its  depths  of  gloom,  in  sickening,  ghastly 
memory — then  they  fell  upon  the  form  of  Lucille,  where 
Bhe  stood  in  the  halo  of  the  light,  one  hand  holding  to  her 
heart  the  little  dog  which  had  once  kept  its  faithful  vigil 
crouched  in  the  bosom  of  the  dead.  The  hideous  past 
seemed  to  breathe  through  the  chamber  with  its  pesti- 
lential odor,  its  avenged  passions,  its  eternal  guilt  —  and 
he  stretched  his  hand,  and  drew  her  with  a  sadden  ges- 
ture out  from  that  unholy  place.  Yet  his  voice  was  tran- 
quil and  biB  8m  lie  calm  as  he  closed  the  door  on  her^  and 
led  her  forward : 

'*  Those  State  rooms  are  damp,  they  have  been  unused 
io  long ;  it  is  not  wise  for  you  to  be  in  them  at  night, 
Lucille.  Besides,  every  one  will  think  that  I  have  de- 
sorted  my  guests.^' 

And,  with  the  suave  and  graceful  dignity  of  a  courtier, 
he  conducted  her  along  the  silent  corridor,  and  down  the 
broad  oak  staircase,  in  the  full  gleam  of  light,  giving  her 
urbane  and  courtly  welcome  beneath  the  roof  of  White 
Ladies,  where  her  father's  laugh  had  so  often  rung  la  clear 
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and  joyons  music,  and  Ler  fatber^B  hand  ilosed  m  love 
and  friendship  on  the  hand  which  now  held  herB^  ib« 
hand  which,  unfaltering^  had  dealt  him  death. 
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Lucille,  introduced  into  the  splendid  circle  gathered 
under  her  guardian^s  roof,  struck  and  touched  all  there 
with  that  ethereal  and  rare  loveliness,  of  which  its  owe 
unconsciousness  made  cot  the  least  and  most  common 
charm.  She  was  still  but  a  beautiful  child,  with  all  a 
child ^s  unstudied  grace,  a  child*s  artless  transparency  j 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  reared,  while  it 
had  given  her  that  nameless  ease  which  only  belongs  to 
high-breeding,  had  brushed  nothing  from  the  innocence  of 
a  jouth  which  had  loved  the  birds  as  its  friends  and  the 
flowers  as  its  teachers.  Her  young  beauty  charmed  those 
who  approached  her  like  music,  the  upward  gaze  of  her 
eyes,  always  earnest  even  to  sadness,  had  for  all  the 
haunting  sweetness  of  some  remembered  melody,  and  the 
joyous  gladness  of  a  life  on  which  no  shade  of  sorrow 
had  ev*ir  fallen,  contrasted  touchingly  with  the  mourn  fa  1- 
ness  which  in  moments  of  silence  stole  over  her  face,  born 
of  the  deep  sensitive  thoughts  of  a  nature  essentially 
poetic.  The  princes  and  the  peers,  the  statesmen  and  the 
men  of  pleasure,  staying  at  White  Ladies  did  their  best 
to  teach  her  her  power  by  subtlest  flattery  and  most  deli- 
cate court  J  they  had  seen  nothing  for  years  fairer  than 
the  way  in  which  she  listened  to  them  in  naive  surprise, 
and  turned  from  them  in  graceful  indifference ;  while  the 
titled  beauties,  somewhat  jealous  of  her,  yet  sought  her 
with  courtly  kindness,  and  wondered  among  themselvea 
that  Strathmore,  the  coldest,  most  heartless,  and  most 
ftBoetic  Statesman  of  his  age,  bad  so  nutch  of  gentleness 
and  consideration  for  a  young  girl  to  w\iom  he  was  merely 
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guuiniiiinj  it  could  otit  be  from  her  beauty,  they  thought, 
for  was  he  not  negligent  of  theirs,  and  of  M I 

To  Lucille  the  sumptuous,  glittering,  brill  rant  life  led 
d.t  the  Abbey  seemed  like  a  cont§  de9  f^ea;  all  had 
the  spell  of  freshness  for  her,  and  her  light  laugh  rang 
auder  the  arches  of  the  gray  cloisters,  and  her  youthful 
steps  echoed  down  the  vast  area  of  the  banqueting-hall, 
and  her  eyes  gazed  at  the  Strath  more  portraits,  a  ad — the 
shadow  which  lay  across  the  threshold  of  White  Ladies 
cast  no  shade  upon  this  BUQlit,  dawning  life,  and  the 
winds  which  sighed  through  the  boughs  of  the  monastic 
elms,  and  blew  softly  among  the  long  grasses  over  her 
mother^g  grave,  brought  her  no  burden  from  the  history 
of  the  lives  to  which  her  own  ow^cd  birth.  She  was  so 
happy  I  —  life  looked  to  her  so  beautiful  in  its  still  half- 
folded  glories^  like  the  illumined  pictures  of  an  uncut  book, 
like  the  closed  leaves  of  the  passion-flower,  which  keeps 
]ts  richest  beauty  shut  in  its  core  till  the  last  She  was 
80  happy  1— 'for,  for  the  first  time,  she  was  beneath  the 
roof  of  Strathmorej  she  saw  him  dailjj  hourl}  ;  she  was 
always  in  his  presence,  or  watching  for  it ;  she  could  sit 
and  listen  to  him  while  he  spoke  with  his  guests  or  his 
fellow  ministers,  never  weary  of  hearing  the  voice  which, 
chill  in  its  very  harmony  to  the  ear  of  others,  to  hers  was 
the  sweetest  and  most  mellow  music  that  it  knew.  And 
her  young  heart,  childlike  in  its  purity,  hut  far  beyoud 
childhood  and  beyond  youth,  in  the  vivid  depth  of  all  it 
felt,  cherished  as  the  life  of  its  life,  her  love  and  reverence 
for  him  to  whose  guftrdiaDsbip  her  father  had  bequeathed 
her.  From  her  earliest  years  she  had  clung  with  a  strange 
affection  to  Stratbmore  ;  while  yet  so  young  that  compre^ 
hension  of  his  career  was  impossible  to  her,  she  had 
delightedly  listened  to  all  who  w^ould  tell  her  of  bis  great 
uess ;  she  loved  to  think  how  much  she  owed  to  him,  and 
how  deep  must  have  been  his  friendship  for  her  father 
that  he  took  this  care  for  her.  All  that  was  powerful, 
generous,  and  grand  in  his  character  drew  her  to  him  \  all 
that  was  darker  was  veiled  from  her;  she  thought  it  ai 
stainless  as  it  was  unrivalled,  and  the  fair,  fond  dreainn 
of  a  poetic  im agination  had  clung  about  him  as  their  cenow 
till  that  aff'ection  bad  become  the  religion  of  her  life,  ft 
■eemfid  as  though  the  1o\  e  which  her  father  had  borof  'o 
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hiin  had  been  transmitted  to  her ;  natures  such  aa  Siimtli* 
mores'B  are  not  eeldoni  thoee  od  which  moet  tore  ui 
laTisbed. 

"  What  are  yoci  so  absorbed  in,  Lucille  ?*'  asked  one  of  the 
^omen  staying  there,  a  certain  lovely  leader  of  the  fashion. 

Lucille,  half  lying  on  a  coueh  in  the  library,  resting  her 
head  on  her  hand,  looked  up  with  a  smile: 

"  I  was  reading  '  Indiana.' " 

Lady  ChessTille  laughed,  and  turned  to  Strathmore, 
who  had  juRt  entered  the  library  with  the  Duke  of  Bean- 
roir,  his  son  the  Marquis  of  Bowdon,  the  Prince  de  Ydlma, 
and  Yaldor; 

"  Lord  Cecil  I  here  is  Lucille  absorbed  in  '  Indiana.-  Do 
you  permit  that  as  her  guardian  V^ 

Strath  in  ore  smiled  as  he  approached : 

**  Lucille  will  not  be  harmed  by  Georges  Sand,  Lady 
Chessville :  Rousseau  or  De  Kock  would  leave  no  stain 
there  ;  the  soil  must  be  fit  ere  impure  plants  will  take  root 
Still — you  are  right.  Where  did  you  find  that  book,  my 
dear?    It  is  not  my  edition,  1  think," 

Lucille  looked  at  the  cover : 

"  No ;  there  are  not  your  arms  on  it.  I  found  it  in  my 
room-,  it  amused  me,  and  so  I  brought  it  down.  There  is 
a  name  on  the  title-page,  though  the  ink  is  faded.  Look  I 
'  Bertie  Erroll'     Who  was  he  1" 

She  held  the  book  up  to  him,  her  hand  on  the  faded 
writing,  her  eyes  raised  to  his,  and  a  sharp  agony  struck 
him  again  like  the  stab  of  a  mortal  blow,  for  the  remorse 
of  this  man  was  great  and  deathless. 

But  his  smile  did  not  change,  not  a  muscle  of  his  fae© 
moved,  and  he  took  the  volume  without  even  &  moment'B 
hesitancy,  carelessly  glancing  at  the  title-page ; 

*'  Tee,  it  is  one  of  Erroll's  ^  he  was  a  friend  of  min« 
Keep  the  book  if  it  amuse  you,  Lucille,*^ 

Lucille  saw  no  difference  from  his  habitual  manner^ 
which,  when  others  were  with  them,  was  always  gentle 
but  cold.  Lady  Chessville  connected  nothing  with  the 
aame,  for  she  had  been  a  child  at  the  time  of  that  tragedy 
in  the  Deer  Park  of  the  B  >is,  and  the  world  had  long  since 
forgotten  that  darker  siory  of  its  snccessful  Minieter'i» 
earlier  manhood.  Beau  voir,  a  good- hearted,  kindly  mui 
whiBpered  to  Lord  Bowdon  as  they  went  out : 
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^*He  shot  that  very  follow  EitoU  through  the  h«aft 
years  ago  about  a  notorioua  worn  an  ^  and  now  epeak&  of 
him  like  ihat !  Boeom  friends,  too,  they  were !  Able  man, 
Strathmorei  very  able,  but  cold  is  ice  and  cruel  aB  a  Borgia 
Don't  know  what  remorse  isl" 

So  bystanders  jndge  I  Yaldor  alote  noted,  to  judge 
differently,  the  singular  indifference,  the  perfect  tram  juillity 
with  which  Strathmore  spoke  ErrolPe  name  and  looked 
upon  hie  writing;  he  had  seen  tbem  precisely  as  culm, 
precisely  as  negligent  an  hour  ^>efore  sunset,  when  he 
went  out  with  a  murderer ^s  resolve,  brutal  and  inflexible, 
in  his  heart;  he  had  so  seen  tbem  when  the  sun  had  aunlc, 
and  the  murderer  had  stooped  to  sever  the  golden  loek 
from  the  trailing  hair  of  the  dead  man.  By  one  of  those 
instincts  which  the  mind  cannot  trace,  but  which  it  invol- 
untarily follows,  it  struck  him  that  Strathmore  had  spoken 
thu^ /or  the  aahe  of  Lucille;  he  would  not  Lave  thought 
it  needful  to  have  assumed  such  complete  indiETerenco 
towards  Erroll*s  memory  merely  for  men  who  knew  how 
Erroll  met  his  death,  and  would  have  rather  respected  him 
more  than  less  for  some  show  of  remembrance  also.  From 
that  hour  she  became  associated  with  the  memory  of 
Erroll  in  Yaldor's  thoughts;  he  felt  Xionvi need  that  the 
cause  of  Strath  morels  care  for  his  ward  arose  in  some  way 
or  other  from  her  connection  with  the  man  w^hom  he  had 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood :  and  Yaldor  was  keen,  hot,  eager 
in  the  scent,  for  all  concerning  Lucille  had  interest  for  him^ 
this  guileless  beautiful  child,  reared  in  seclusion  by  the 
English  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 

Strathmore  saw  this  interest,  saw  i\  in  Yaldor  as  in 
many  others  under  his  roof,  ^ilroughout  those  autumnal 
weeks,  and  it  woke  anger  in  bim  wherever  their  glances 
fell  on  her,  or  their  words  made  her  eyes  grow  dark  and 
wistful  in  half-shrinking,  half-disdainful  surprise,  as  they 
whispered  subtle  flatteries  in  her  car.  Anger  which  waa 
twofold;  first,  because  they  would  rapidly  destroy  the 
nnworn  freshness  and  the  innocence,  earnest  whilst  it  was 
chlldlikej  which  were  beautiful  to  him  in  her;  last,  and 
more,  because  each  might  be  one  who  would  wake  her 
heart  from  its  rest  and  injperil  its  peace.  He  had  sworn 
to  make  bis  atonement  by  securing  her  happiness  at  what- 
t^er  c«.ftt:  he  had  looked  on  hers  as  the  life  on  wbicb 
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nung  his  single  power  of  expiation.  How  could  lie  soctim 
her  happiness  wben  once  she  should  have  been  taaght  to 
place  it  in  the  hands  or  embark  it  in  the  love  of  any  one 
of  those  who  sought  to  dispel  her  childhood  hj  thetr 
honeyed  whispers?  Strath  more,  who  held  that  Will  can 
work  what  it  chooses,  and  who,  io  the  arrogance  of  a  great 
intellect,  conceived  that  he  could  mould  fate  like  pottei's 
elay,  felt  passionate  impotence  as  he  realized  that  the  work 
of  hia  atonement  might  he  wrested  from  him  incomplete, 
and  dashed  to  pieces  before  his  eyes.  And  It  was  here 
that  the  haughty  error  of  his  soul  lay ;  his  remorse  was 
holy  in  its  inteoae  contrition,  its  sincere  agony  j  but  he 
did  not  seek  its  expiation  in  that  humility  and  self-doubt 
which  a  great  guilt  may  well  leave  upon  the  prondest  and 
most  self-sustained  nature ;  he  had  set  it  before  him  as  he 
had  set  the  ambitions  of  his  public  life,  as  a  ptirpose  to  he 
wrought  by  bis  own  hand,  and  effected  by  bis  own  foresight 
and  his  own  will,  guarded  by  him  alone  ft*om  all  chance  of 
nniscarriage,  all  touch  of  opposing  will,  all  danger  of  human 
acciderit,  as  bis  strength  of  steel  and  bis  uns crapulous 
force  bore  down  all  that  was  antagonistic  to  him,  and 
pioneered  his  road  tp  power  Prostrate  and  chastened  by 
a  stricken  remorse,  he  had  Yowed  to  fulfil  the  trust  be- 
queathed bira  an  hundred-fold  beyond  all  which  that  trust 
enjoined ;  but  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  oath  be  bad  risen 
in  the  same  spirit  with  which  he  had  dealt  out  death  and 
meted  vengeance ;  the  spirit  which  relied  on  the  masterly 
skill  of  his  own  hand  to  mould  what  form  it  would,  and 
still  conceived  that  Life  would  bend  and  bow  to  his 
haughty  fiat:  "i  will  thisP' 

"  You  gave  me  leave  to  hope  ;  but  what  chance  of  hope, 
air,  is  there  for  me  with  all  these  ?"  said  young  CarylJ, 
bitterly,  one  day,  as  he  glanced  at  the  knot  of  titled  and 
famous  men  gathered  about  Lucille  in  the  cedar  drawing- 
room. 

Sti  athmore  had  extended  his  invitation  to  the  young 
man,  true  to  his  promise,  to  give  him  opportunity  to  ad  ranee 
bis  love  on  her  affection,  for  he  was  sernpulously  jast|  and 
never  broke  his  word  in  private  or  public  matters. 

Strathmore  smiled  —  that  smile  under  which  young 
Gary  11  winced  as  under  the  cut  of  a  knife; 

'*Igave  yon  leave   to  hope,  certainly ;  it  ia  for  joa  t4 
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giFe  your  hope  a  ba&is,  I  nev^er  told  jon  /  deemed  it  well 
founded ;  but  you  should  know  how  to  make  it  so.  If  yon 
baye  so  little  of  the  necessary  love-lore,  I  cannot  help  you; 
C€  n^est  pas  d  moi  /" 

*'But^-but  how,  when  she  has  so  many  to  teach  her 
her  power f"  began  the  youth,  hesitatingly. 

Strathmore  raised  his  eyebrows  : 

"  '  How  P  If  you  be  such  a  novice  in  the  art,  it  is  wiser 
jou  should  abandon  it  altogether" 

He  spoke  with  that  slight  laugh  which  was  more  chill 
than  most  men^a  sneer;  but,  though  his  words  had  stung 
his  nephew  as  the  young  alone  can  be  stang  by  the  \\^h% 
contempt  of  a  man  of  the  world.  Strath  morels  disdain  for 
nim  was  not  unmixed  with  a  wish  that  hia  suit  might 
prosper.  If  Lucille's  heart  was  fasteocd  on  young  Caryll'a 
love^  and  eould  be  content  in  it  and  with  it,  his  happiness 
might  be  more  sUrely  and  safely  secured  than  with  those 
more  brilliant  in  station,  who  now  sought  her,  and  over 
his  nephew,  who  would  be  his  debtor^  and  whose  careei 
would  be  moulded  and  checked  by  him,  he  would  have 
still  a  sway,  where,  if  she  wedded  any  other,  he  would 
lose  bis  influence  for  her  and  over  her  life  forever.  Yet 
the  same  bitterness  which  had  arisen  when  his  mother  had 
first  spoken  of  marriage  for  her,  rose  in  him  now,  as  he 
looked  across  to  where  she  stood  in  the  eonservatoriea, 
caressing  a  bright-plumaged  bird,  and  trying  to  lure  an* 
other  from  the  topmost  boughs  of  an  orange-tree,  too  ab- 
sorbed in  her  wayward  favorites  to  be  conscious  of  the 
glances  bent  upon  her  by  the  group  arofind. 

**  Can  they  not  let  her  alone  for  a  few  brief  years,  ai 
least?"  he  mused,  with  an  acrid  impatience  t  "Thatbi'd'a 
wing  which  brushes  her  lips  is  fitter  caress  for  them  than 
men's  kisses.  Marriage  I  Faugh  I  —  it  is  profanity  to 
speak  of— to  think  of — for  her]" 

'^  Strathmore,  if  you  are  diseagaged  just  now,  give  me 
fire  minutes,"  said  the  Duke  of  Beauvoir,  touching  hiii* 
on  the  arm  at  that  moment. 

His  Grace  was  a  heavy,  cheery,  generous  gentleman^  to 
whom  Mark  Lane  Express  panegyrics  on  his  prize  short- 
horns were  dearer  than  European  encomiums  on  his  poli- 
cies, and  who  in  the  Cabinet  was  utterly  under  the  lead 
of  his  subtle  and  astute  colleague,  though  the  reitii  ffert 
36 
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io  e keel le nil y  managed  tliat  he  wai?  wholly  an [;oDgeioii§ 
Ot  Ms  own  docile  obedience- 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  merely  personal  naatter/* 
went  on  the  Duke,  as  Strath  more  led  the  way  into  the  bil' 
Hard-room^  just  then  empty ;  '^  in  fact,  about  your  yoang 
ward,  Mademoiselle  de  Yocqsal.  Have  you  any  marriagie 
in  view  for  her  ?" 

**  None,  my  dear  Duke/* 

**  Well  1  Bowdon  has  lost  his  head  about  her,"  went  on 
his  Grace^  in  his  usual  sans  fa9on,  good-humored  style^ 
which  flung  dignity  to  the  winds  as  humbugs  and  yet 
somehow  or  other  never  entirely  lost  it ;  "  Never  saw 
him  so  much  in  love  in  my  life  I  You Ve  remarked  it,  of 
course,  eh  ?  He  has  asked  me  to-day  to  gpeak  to  yon. 
In  point  of  fact,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  him  married 
myself,  and  I  have  so  high  an  esteem  for  Lady  Castle* 
mere,  that  I  should  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  if  I  bad 
known  nothing  more  than  that  the  young  lady  he  sought 
had  been  reared  under  her  tutelage,  bo  I  told  him  that  I 
would  mention  the  matter  to  you  this  morning.  I  pre- 
Bume  tbe  alliance  would  have  your  concurrence  f ^' 

**  A  more  brilliant  one  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  for 
herl  You  do  me  the  highest  honor  in  soliciting  ber  hand 
for  Lord  Bowdon,"  answered  Strathmore,  with  his  suave, 
chill  courtesy  J  which  was  never  startled  into  suprise  as  it 
was  rarely  warmed  into  cordiality :  "  His  proposals,  then, 
have  your  full  sanction  ?  May  I  ask  what  has  been  said 
on  the  subject  to  my  ward  ? 

**  Nothing  1— nothing  definite  at  least.  She  is  so  ex 
ceedingly  young — not  brought  out,  indeed — ^that  Bowdon 
and  1  both  concurred  in  seeking  ber  hand  from  yon  firaU 
Will  you  mention  it  to  her  as  yon  think  best?'* 

*' With  pleasure.  We  may  postpone,  then,  any  fnrthei 
discussion  of  your  wishes  or  mine  until  we  are  aware  how 
Mademoiselle  de  Yocqsal  receives  your  most  flattering 
proposal  ?" 

His  Grace  looked  fairly  astonished-^a  little  amazed 
moreover ;  it  was  so  very  new  a  suggestion  to  him  that 
his  eon,  th^*  futiire  Duke  of  Beauvoir,  could  possibly  h# 
tejected  I 
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Stratbmore  smDed,  that  auave,  ;ourtlj  Bmile  whieb 
nlwaya  a  little  worried  his  Doble  colleague: 

**  My  dear  Beaavoir,  I  need  not  say  that  alii  a  ace  with 
jour  House  surpasses  the  most  splendid  aspirations  which 
my  ward  could  have  indulged  in  for  herself,  or  my  mother 
and  I,  as  her  guardians  for  her;  at  the  saroe  time,  I  do 
not  prejudge  Lucille ^s  answer,  since  I  should  never  seek 
to  sway  her  inclination.  But  there  is  little  fear,  doubtless, 
of  what  tbat  answer  will  be ;  Lord  Bowdon  could  not  woo 
in  vain.^^ 

His  Grrace*s  pride  and  eonsternation  were  both  SDothed^ 
and  he  passed  on  to  speak  further  of  his  proposals  in  hia 
eon's  name  with  that  hearty  ow  poiVii,  straigbtforwardntiss, 
which  in  the  Cabinet  made  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the 
fine  finesses  and  inscrutable  reticence  of  one  who,  from  hia 
earliest  years  of  public  life,  had  recognized  the  essential 
art  of  success  to  lie  in  knowing  '^  how  to  hold  triith,  and — 
how  to  withhold  it." 

"  1  must  be  the  first,  then,  to  taint  her  mind  with  mar- 
riage offers  I ^'  thought  Stratbmore;  '^  Rank  more  brilliant 
could  not  be  given  herj  every  woman  iu  England  will 
envy  her  her  lot ;  he  is  a  handsome,  amiable,  inoffensive 
-^fool  I  Such  men  make  the  kindest  husbauds.  There 
will  be  no  fear  for  her  happiness,  if — if — she  love  him. 
Asd  yet,  that  soft,  delicate,  inuoeeut  lifel  Good  God  I  it 
>  defilement  I^^ 

The  thoughts  flitted,  scarce  shaped,  through  his  mind ; 
the  sudden  offer  of  the  Puke'i!  alliance  had  struck  him 
with  keen,  though  vague  pain — the  same  pain,  but  moro 
intejise,  which  had  smitten  him  when  his  mother  had  first 
spoken  of  Lucille's  future.  Young  Caryll^s  love  for  her 
bad  been  some  distant  thing,  viewed  by  him  with  som« 
contempt,  and  subject  to  long  probation;  he  had  no! 
realized  it  in  connection  with  her  j  but  the  Duke's  words 
bad  set  sharply  and  vividly  before  him  the  inevitable  cer- 
tainty that,  ere  long,  the  loveliness  to  which  so  many 
testified  would  be  sought  and  claimed  in  marriage,  and 
that,  once  given  to  another,  hia  right  over  the  life  which 
he  alone  now  protected,  and  directed,  must  pass  utterly 
and  forever  from  bini.  She  nught  be  happy  in  her  bus- 
baiid's  home,  and  in  that  happinuss  he  wonld  have  no 
^hare;  looking  on  it,  hu  wuuld  no  longer  see  in  the  beaat; 
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of  her  days  the  symbol  of  hie  own  atonement;  or — she 
might  be  wretehed  in  the  union  which  bound  her,  or  in  the 
^ief  of  a  wronged  womanhood^  ftnd  he  would  be  power- 
less to  give  her  freedom  and  consolation,  and  must  see  the 
life  he  had  sworn  to  the  dead  to  keep  her  unstaiDed  and 
cnehadowedj  consume  hopelessly  before  his  sight  I 

To  the  man  who,  high  in  power  and  arrogant  in  strength, 
iiad  a  scornful  unbelief  in  the  power  of  Circumstance  to 
overthrow  Resolve,  tbe  sense  of  the  impotence  of  bis  will 
here  was  as  bitter  as  it-  was  strange.  For  the  oioment, 
maddened  by  it,  he  felt  tempted  to  exert  his  title  as  her 
guardian  to  forbid  all  marriage  for  her,  all  love  for  herj 
hut  this  J  again  J  be  was  forced  to  surrender ;  to  secure  her 
happiness^  free  choice  must  he  left  her,  in  that  which, 
thwarted,  often  makes  the  misery  of  a  life  j  and  Strath- 
cQore^s  nature,  merciless  to  others,  was  one  to  the  full  at 
indexible  to  himself  in  aoy  ordea!  self-chosen,  any  sacrifice 
self-imposed.  It  smote  him  with  pain,  with  aversion, 
with  loathing,  to  be  the  first  to  speak  to  her  of  what  must 
lead  her  across  that  boundary  she  had  told  him  wistfully 
she  feared  to  pass,  which  oftentimes  parts  Childhood  from 
Womanhood  by  a  single  step.  He  revolted  from  his  office; 
but  it  devolved  on  him  as  her  guardian  ;  as  such  he  had 
accepted  it,  and  went  to  fulfil  it. 

As  he  descended  before  dinner,*  he  saw  her  upon  the 
terrace  leaning  over  the  parapet  in  the  warm  glow  of  the 
western  light,  which  slanted  across  the  broad  flight  ot 
£teps,  and  fell  about  her  where  she  stood  ;  strange  contraj?t, 
in  the  bright  and  aerial  glow  of  her  youth,  to  the  gray, 
monastic  walls  of  the  Gothic  facade  behind  her,  and  the 
dark  massed  branches  of  the  cedars  above  her  head. 

He  approached  her,  and  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her 
hair,  turned  simply  back  from  her  brow  in  its  rich,  silken 
waves ; 

'*  Where  are  your  dreams,  Lucille  ?" 

She  looked  up,  and  the  warm  light,  which  ever  came 
there  at  bis  presence,  beamed  upon  her  face : 

*'I  was  thinking  of  all  those  who  have  lived  and  died 
here ;  of  all  the  histories  those  gray  stones  conld  apeak ; 
f)f  all  the  secrets  which  lie  shrouded  in  those  woods  amce 
they  saw  the  Brnidic  sacrifices,  and  heard  the  chant  of 
the  white-robed  Douiinlran^i ; — the  dead  days  aeem  torisfl 
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from  tbeir  graves,  and  tell   me    all  that  is  buried  wilb 
them. 

Sh€  spoke  only  in  the  fanciftil  imagination  which  lored 
to  wander  in  the  poetic  mysteries  of  the  past,  but  her 
words  now,  as  often,  struck  him  with  that  deadliest  Nemesis 
of  crime  —  'be  doom  which  compels  the  guilty  to  hear 
l«p roach  ic  every  innocent  speech^  and  feel  a  blow  on 
unhealed  wounds,  in  what  without  that  remembered  sin 
had  been  but  gay  jest  or  soft  caress. 

"You  are  too  imagiDative,  Lucille/' he  said,  quick!  y : 
'*  Why  dream  of  that  dark  past,  of  unholy  sacrifice  and 
insensate  superstition  ?  The  past  has  nothing  to  do  with 
you ;  live  in  your  own  fair  present,  my  child.  Toar  sunny 
sea^shore  aujts  you  better  than  the  monastic  gloom  of 
White  Ladies.^' 

She  lifted  her  bright  head  eagerly: 

''  Oh  !  I  love  White  Ladies  best" 

"Surely?     But  Silver-rest  is  your  home?" 

"Yes  J  but  this  is  •yoxirs.''^ 

He  smiled ;  ail  expression  of  her  affection  was  dear  to 
him,  not  because  affection  was  ever  necessary  to  him,  but 
because  hers  was  like  the  pardon  and  purification  of  his 
crime.  Then  the  office  which  he  came  to  execute,  reeurred 
to  him  J  they  were  alone,  no  living  thing  near  save  the 
deer,  which  were  crossing  the  sward  in  the  distance^  and 
the  peacock  trailing  his  gorgeous  train  over  the  fallen  rose- 
leaves  on  the  marble  paYement.  But  that  solitude  might 
be  broken  any  second  j  he  employed  it  while  it  !d.sted  : 

'■  Lucille  I  you  may  command  another  home  from  to-day, 
if  you  will/ 

Her  eyes  turaed  on  him  with  a  surprised,  bewildered 
look,  while  a  happy  emile  played  about  her  lips : 

**  Another  hqnie  I  What  do  1  want  with  one,  Lord 
Cecil  ?" 

"Many  will  offer  one," 

Tho  surprised  wonder  in  her  rjyes  deepened,  sbe  looked 
at  him  hesitatingly,  yet  amused  still : 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

A  curse  rose  iu  his  throat  on  those  who  made  him  destroy 
the  yet  lingering  childhood,  and  awaken  thougnts  which 
ae  himself  would  have  bidden  sleep  forever 

*'I  am  not  speaking  in   enigmas,  Lucille;  I  tell  you 
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merely  a  necessary  truth,"  he  an&wered  her  gravely  :  *'  A« 
your  giiardiau  I  have  the  disposal  of  your  future;  of  that 
future  those  who  love  you  will  each  seek  the  charge ;  it  is 
for  yoUj  not  me,  to  decide  to  whom  it  is  finally  entrusted. 
His  Grace  of  BeauToir  has  to-day  sought  your  hand  from 
me  for  his  son.  What  answer  shall  I  return  to  Lord 
Bowdon  ?" 

Her  eyes  had  heeu  fixed  wistfully  on  him  as  he  spoke, 
as  if  scarcely  comprehending  him ;  at  the  clearness  of  his 
last  words  a  blush,  the  first  he  had  seen  there^  flushed  her 
cheeks,  her  lashes  drooped^  her  lips  parted,  but  without 
speech,  aud  he  fancied  that  she  shuddered  slightly. 

His  task  revolted  him,  he  loathed  it  yet  more  in  ejceca* 
tion  than  in  anticipation ;  but  Strathmore  let  no  trace  of 
repugnance  appear,  he  addressed  her  calmly  and  gravely, 
as  befitted  one  who  filled  to  her,  in  her  eyes  and  the 
world's,  her  father's  place  : 

'*  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you,  Lucille,  that  such  an  alliance 
Is  almost  the  highest  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  it  would  be  possible  to  command.  His  father  tells 
me  that  Bowdon  loves  you  as  much  even  as  the  fancy  of 
youth  can  wish  to  be  loved.  To  exaggerate  the  rank  of 
the  station  you  would  fill  would  be  impossible,  and  yom 
happiness  _^— " 

"  Oh  bush  I  hush  I — ^it  seems  so  strange." 

The  words  were  spoken  rapidly  under  her  breath,  ana 
almost  with  an  accent  of  terror,  while  the  flush  was  hot 
ou  her  cheek,  and  her  head  was  drooped  and  slightly 
turned  from  him  ;  it  might  be  the  startled  shyness  of 
girKshlove,  th^  momentary  agitation  of  a  flatteied  pride; 
he  took  it  for  these,  and  a  pain,  keen  and  heavy,  smote 
him,  and  made  his  tone  more  cold,  though  as  caina  and 
even  as  heretofore,  as  he  went  on : 

'*  Nay,  you  mnst  hear  me,  Lucille.  I  but  repeat  to  you 
what  the  Duke  has  said,  and  it  is  no  light  matter  to  be 
dismissed  hastily  either  way*  I  am  no  ambassador  of  b 
love-tale  J  but  I  should  err  gravely  m  the  place  I  hold 
towards  you,  if  I  did  not  pot  fully  before  you  the  emineat^ 
of  the  rank  for  which  your  band  is  sought,  and  the  splendor 
of  the  alliance  into  which  you  may  now  enter ^" 

He  paused  suddenly,  for  she  turned  towards  him  with 
ft  swift  movement  and  that  caressing  grace  whh  which 
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ae  9  littlo  child  upoa  the  Bea-ehore  Bbe  L  ad  leaned  again  at 
hiw,  tbinkijig  she  had  done  wrong  to  toach  a  stringer's 
dog: 

"  Hnsh  1  yoa  pain  me.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  so  F 
Arc  yoo  tired  of  me,  Lord  Cecil  ?*' 

The  color  was  still  warm  in  Ler  face,  but  her  eyes,  a» 
they  questioned  bis,  were  pleading  and  reproachful,  and 
there  was  a  naive  plaintiveness  in  the  words  and  in  the 
action,  with  which  she  turned  and  clung  to  him,  which 
touched  him,  even  while  they  struck  him  with  a  sense  of 
keen  relief,  of  vivid  pleasure;  it  would  have  cost  him 
more  than  he  had  counted  to  surrender  his  right  to  gladden, 
to  guide,  and  to  control  this  young  life;  it  would  have 
been  the  surrender  of  Erroll's  trr.Bt,  and  of  his  own 
atonement. 

He  drew  her  gently  towards  him  with  that  tenderness 
which  existed  only  for  her,  begotten  of  circumstance,  while 
foreign  to  his  nature  ; 

"  Why  does  it  pain  you,  my  love  ?  Have  you  heard  me 
aright?  I  but  speak  to  you  of  a  marriage  for  which  my 
consent  has  been  sought,  and  which  is  so  exalted  and 
unexceptionable  a  one,  that  as  your  guardian  I  should  be 
deeply  blameable  if  I  did  not  fully  set  before  you  all  it 
offers.  I  should  never  urge  jour  inclination,  but  1  mu^t 
state  tfuly  all  which  may  await  you  if  you  accept  it. 
Decide  nothing  hastily;  to-morrow  you  can  give  me  jour 
reply," 

A  look  of  aversion  and  of  pain  shadowed  her  face,  she 
eiung  to  him  with  that  caressing  reliance  as  natural  and 
unrestrained  now  as  in  her  childhood,  and  lifted  her  eyes 
in  beseeching  earnestness : 

'^  Oh,  no  I  Why?  What  need  ?  Tell  them  at  once  that 
1  could  not^ — I  could  not  1 " 

A  gladness,  which  had  never  touched  his  life  since 
Marion  Yavasour  destroyed  it,  swept  over  him  for  a 
moment  at  her  words ;  he  loved  her  for  the  sake  and  in 
the  memory  of  the  dead^  and  he  rejoiced  that  he  was  not 
yei  bidden  to  bestow  her  on  her  lover,  to  give  her  up  from 
his  own  keeping ; 

'^  It  shall  be  as  you  will,  Lucille.  I  have  no  other  atu 
tave  your  ha^jpiaess.  But  are  yoa  sure-  that  you  know 
what  you  refuse ;  that  jou  maj  not  desire  to  speak  of  il 
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further  with  my  mother?  You  are  very  youDg,  and  a 
station  so  brilliant " 

Something  proud,  pained,  wistful,  perplexed,  which  came 
into  her  eyes,  again  arrested  him ;  the  delicate  and  spiritual 
nature  shrank  from  the  coarser  ambitions  imputed  to  her, 
the  worldly  bribe  proffered  to  her : 

"  Why  do  you  tell  me  of  that,  Lord  Cecil  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  my  duty  as  your  guardian,  not  becaijge  I 
think  that  it  would  sway  you.  I  do  not.  Yours  is  a  rare 
nature,  Lucille." 

His  answer  reassured  her,  and  the  shadow  passed  from 
off  her  face  as  the  warm  sunlight  of  the  west  fell  on  it. 
the  smile  upon  her  lips,  so  like  her  father's  in  its  gladness 
and  its  sunny  tenderness,  that  it  smote  Strathmore  as  on 
the  night  when  she  had  wakened  from  dreaming  sleep  on 
the  bosom  of  her  dead  mother. 

"Then — then — whenever  any  others  speak  to  you  as 
the  Duke  has  done,  you  will  answer  them  without  coming 
to  me  ?  You  will  say :  *  Lucille  has  no  love  to  give  strangers, 
and  needs  no  guardian  save  the  one  she  has  I '  " 

He  smiled,  moved  to  mingled  pain  and  pleasure  by  her 
words : 

"L  cannot  promise  that,  my  child,  for  I  fear  they  would 
net  rest  content  with  such  an  answer.  And,  Lucille, 
the  future  must  dawn  for  you  as  for  all,  and  you  jvill  find 
other  loves  than  those  you  now  know." 

She  put  her  hand  up  to  his  lips  to  silence  him,  and  her 
eyes  grew  dark  and  humid: 

"  Never  I  Never  1  If  the  future  would  differ  from  the 
present,  I  pray  God  it  may  not  dawn.  Are  you  weary 
of  Lucille,  Lord  Cecil,  that  you  would  exile  her  to  other 
care  ?  " 

"  Never  ask  that  I  I  wish  to  God  my  care  could  shield 
you  always." 

H^s  answer  sprang  from  the  poisoned  springs  of  a  deep 
and  hidden  remorse ;  she  heard  in  it  but  a  sure  defence 
and  promise  for  the  future,  as  he  stood  resting  his  hand 
upon  her  shoulder  in  the  evening  silence,  while  the  sun 
sank  from  sight  behind  the  elm-woods,  and  the  shadows 
of  twilight  stole  over  the  terrace,  where  the  winding  waters 
glistened  through  the  gloom,  white  with  their  countless 
river-lilies,  as  on  the  night  when  Marian  Vavasoi^i"  nty\ 
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been  there  beside  hinij  wooing  from  his  lips  the  first  words 
of  that  guilt-steeped  love  in  which  all  the  beauty^  of  hig^ 
manhood  had  been  east  and  wrecked. 

Laughing  in  soft,  childlike  gaiety — for  his  words  bad 
made  her  very  glad,  and  banished  even  from  memory  thfl 
momentary  vague  pain  and  fear  which  had  fallen  on  her, 
she  scarce  knew  why — Lucille  stooped  and  wound  her 
hands  in  the^ luxuriance  of  the  late  roses,  whieb  still  blos- 
somed in  profusion  over  the  steps  and  balustrade  of  the 
cedar4erraee,  covering  the  white  marble  with  their  trailing 
leaves  and  scarlet  petals,  and  filling  the  air  with  their 
odor*  Her  hands  wandered  among  them  with  that  delight 
in  their  beauty  which  was  inborn  with  her  artistic  and 
imaginative  nature,  and  drawing  one  of  their  richest 
clusters  from  the  rest,  she  held  them  to  him  In  their 
fragrance : 

*'I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Greeks  and  the  poets  loved 
the  roses  best,  and  that  the  Easterns  gave  them  to  the 
nightingales  as  the  burden  of  their  song  and  the  choice 
of  their  love  I  How  beautiful  they  are — the  Queen  of 
Flowers ! " 

The  words,  the  action,  the  sight  and  scent  of  the  rose% 
as  she  held  them  upward  to  him  in  the  twilight,  recalled, 
in  sudden  vivid  agony,  the  memory  of  the  woman  who 
had  stood  there  with  him  on  that  very  spot,  with  th» 
subtle,  poetic  lies  upon  her  fragrant  lips,  which  gave  the 
flower  that  Rhe  loved  value  and  sweetness  in  bis  sight 
because  their  kiss  had  rested  on  its  leaves ;  it  was  among 
the  roses  that  he  had  seen  her  in  the  morning  light  at 
Ternon9eaux ;  it  was  among  the  roses  that  he  had  seen 
her  in  the  summer  noon,  when  he  had  spared  her  from 
death  only  that  she  might  live  to  suffer!  And  the  flower 
^as  accursed  in  his  sight 

Those  scarlet  roses,  with  their  heavy  fragrance  and  their 
clinging  dews,  gave  him  a  thrill  of  horror  as  be  saw  them 
lifted  to  him  by  the  innocent  hands  of  Lucille ;  they  were 
in  his  eyes  the^  bloodstained  symbol  of  the  assassinatresfe, 
of  the  deatrojer ! 

With  an  irrepressible  impulse  he  seized  them  from  her, 
and  threw  them  far  away,  till  tbey  fell  bruised  and  scat^ 
tered  on  the  turf  below. 

Her  look  of  surprise  recalled  him  to  himself  > 
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'*  B.0A6i^  have  a  faint  odor  to  me,  my  dear ;  T  hare  not 
yowr  love  of  tbeoij*'  he  said,  hnrriedly;  "Tour  lilies  of 
the  valley  become  you  beet,  Lucille  j  those  roses  fcavc 
nothing  in  common  with  you,  the  flowers  of  orgie,  of  revel, 
of  secrecy!" 

Bbo  looked  at  him  Burprised  still,  for  she  had  never  seen 
hia  tranqail  repose  of  manner  broken  until  now  at  White 
Ladies,  and  it  seemed  to  her  very  strange  that  he,  the 
haughty  and  inflexible  StAtesman,  should  be"  thus  moved 
by  the  unwelcome  fragrance  of  a  few  autumn  rosea. 

Her  eyes  dwelt  on  him  wonderingly,  wistfully; 

"Have  I  vexed  you,  Lord  Cecil  ?  You  are  not  angry 
with  me?" 

He  passed  his  band  softly  over  her  hair,  deeply  moved 
m  that  moment  by  the  tender  and  pleading  words: 

"  No  i  God  forbid  t  Act  as  your  own  heart  dictates, 
Lucille,  and  you  will  ever  act  as  I  would  have  you.  I 
rejoice  that  you  do  not  risk  your  life  in  other  hands  thftn 
^ive.     Keep  your  beautiful  youth  while  you  may  I" 
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*'  80  you  have  sent  poor  Bowdon  away,  Lucille.  It  wis 
f  ery  cruel,  and  a  refusal  must  seem  so  remarkably  odd  to 
him  I"  laughed  Lady  Chessvillep  the  night  after,  as  she 
came  into  the  young  girPs  dressing-room  before  tha 
deshabille-  The  Peeress,  young  and  omnipotent  herself. 
was  one  of  those  women  who  like  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  others. 
-  Lucille  shook  her  head  a  little  disdainfully 

"  It  is  a  cruelty  he  will  soon  forget." 

'*  It  is  not  go  easy  to  'forget'  always,  mon  enfant,  bnt 
you  have  not  learnt  that ;  you  have  nothing  to  blot  out,'* 
said  the  Countess ;  '*  Come,  tell  me,  Lucille,  how  ^old 
Bowdou  fail  to  please  you  ?     What  was  [K  you  disliked  in 
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bim  ?  I  am  cnrtous  ;  he  \e  accnstomed  to  be  tboagbt  per- 
fection*'' 

"  I  did  not  dislike  anything ;  I  never  thought  about  him 
Et  alL^' 

Ladj  Cbesaville  laughed  a  silvery  peal  of  hearty 
laughter : 

''Poor  Eowdonf  if  he  could  but  hear  that  I  I  muit 
ribally  tell  the  Duke  the  degradation  to  whieb  his  beloved 
has  come.  But  you  are  very  ungrateful,  my  beautiful 
child.  Can  none  of  them  move  you  any  more?  I  shall 
Bay  your  guardian  has  taught  you  his  own  coldness,'' 

The  color  flushed  into  Lucille *8  young  face,  her  eyea 
darkened  aud  dilated,  she  raised  her  head  eagerly,  while 
the  rich  masses  of  her  unbound  hair  ahook  over  her  shoul- 
ders to  the  ground : 

"  *  Cold  ?*  You  must  never  use  that  word  of  my  guardian. 
Oh  I  how  little  yon  know  him  I  There  is  no  one  on  earth 
so  gracious,  so  gentle,  so  generouf?,  so  full  of  kindly  thonght 
and  noble  acts.  There  is  the  coldness  of  his  world,  of  his 
years^  of  his  ambitions,  perhaps  in  his  look  and  in  hiB 
words,  but  there  is  no  coldness  in  his  heart.  Look  what 
he  has  been  to  me,  merely  because  the  father  whom  I  lost 
was  the  friend  of  his  youth.  Would  one  cold  at  heart 
cherish  such  a  memory  so  sacredly,  and  fulfil  a  trust  of 
the  dead  feo  unweariedly?" 

The  firelight  shone  warmly  on  her  upraised  face,  through 
which  the  soul  within  seemed  itself  to  beam  ;  her  eyea 
looked  upward  proudly  and  lovingly,  with  the  bright  hair 
brushed  from  her  flushed  brow,  and  her  lipa  slightly  pnrted 
with  the  eager  words — she  might  have  been  painted  foi 
Vivia  Perpetua  in  her  young  and  holy  loveliness,  willing 
to  endure  all  things  even  unto  death  in  defence  and  in 
reverence  for  her  Lord. 

Lady  Cheasville  looked  at  her  and  aigbed;  there  wa& 
that  in  Luci lie's  face  which  vaguely  touched  to  eadneaa 
all  those  v^ho  ^[^^zed  on  her. 

'*  He  was  your  father's  friend  T'  she  said,  musingly  :  "  1 
never  knew  that!" 

^*Yes;  aud  he  loved  him  so  well  I"  answered  Lucille, 
while  her  voice  grew  low  and  tremulous,  recalling  the 
memory  of  him  whom  Strathmore  had  taught  her  to  dream 
of    with   more   than  a   filial   affection,  because    hallowed 
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tow&rda  the  dead  as  it  could  never  have  been  *o  the  lining*. 
"I  cannot  remember  hiai,  but  Lord  Cecil  has  Epoken  of  him 
to  me  till  I  think  of  him  as  dearly  as  though  b^  "v^^re 
living  now.  He  died  in  my  infancy  ;  Lord  Cecil  was  with 
him  at  bis  deaths  and  it  is  because  they  had  hVed  m 
brothers  that  he  has  such  goodness  and  tenderness  for  me 
Do  you  think  any  man,  cold  at  the  core  of  his  heart,  coald 
retain  such  a  memory  of  one  lost  friend  ?  It  alone  will 
9how  you  that  the  beauty  of  his  character  to  those  who 
know  it  aright,  equals  the  greatneds  of  his  career  ;  eclipse 
It^  it  cannot  do !" 

'*  You  arc  eloquent  for  your  guardian,  Lucille,^*  said 
Lady  Chess ville :  "  What  you  tell  me  speaks  very  differ- 
ently for  Strathmore  than  what  society  says  usually  5  we 
all  know  his  intellect,  his  power,  his  statesmanship,  are 
masterly^  but  we  never  held  bim  anything  bat  icily  heart- 
leas  with  his  subtle,  merciless  sneer,  and  his  world-steeped 
egotism,  I  remember,  1  fancy,  however — I  don't  exactly 
know  what^— but  I  thiok  I  once  heard  that  ever  so  many 
years  ago  he  was  passionately  in  love  with  some  woman 
who  deserted  or  bctraved  him;  did  you  ever  hear  anything 
of  it,  Lucille  ?" 

**  Never  !■ '  She  started  a  little,  aad  a  certain  look  of 
disquiet  and  pain  shadowed  the  eyes  which  were  gazing 
happily  and  dreamingly  at  the  flashing  fire-ray  a. 

''Ah  I  I  dare  say  not,"  said  the  Countess,  with  a  little 
yawn  of  ennui ;  "It  was  a  romantic,  terrible  story,  1 
imagine  \  but  it  was  so  long  before  my  time  that  I  never 
heard  any  particulars,  but  very  likely  it  may  be  the  reason 
of  his  utter  indiflereuce  to  women.  I  cannot  possibly 
picture  Lord  Cecil  Strathmore  loving  anything  but  power, 
or  heeding  anything  save  himself  I  But  you  will  rebuke 
me  if  I  say  so,  ma  helle  ;  and  since  be  is  so  kind  to  you» 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  believe  that  there  ifs  a  heart  under 
that  poUshed  surface  of  courtly  and  miDistenal  ice." 

Lucille  sepmed  scarcely  to  hear  her ;  her  eyes  were  fixed 
with  their  gaze  of  vague  disquiet  on  the  ruddy  glisten  of 
the  fire-flames. 

**  Betrayed  him — deserted  him,"  she  muttered,  musingly: 
"Oh,  surely  no  woman  could " 

Lady  Chegsville  looked  up  quickly  and  scanned  her  face 
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from  wbich  the  warm  color  had  faded ;  and  she  passed  her 
hand  careseingly  over  Lucille's  brow  as  she  rose. 

"  Good  njgbt,  my  lovely  child.  Do  not  sit  up  and  think 
over  that  bygone  story  I  was  silly  enough  to  name  to 
you ;  you  may  be  very  sure  that  Strathmore  has  nev^r 
suflercd,  and  (I  would  stake  much)  has  never  loved,  even 
in  his  early  yeara,  except,  indeed,  perhaps,  as  people  — * 
ftetrie  du  monde  as  be  is — ^do  love,  which  is  very  worth- 
lesBly.  I  will  uot  have  you  waste  so  much  of  yonr 
thoughts  and  tenderness  on  your  guardiaUj  Lucille — tliat 
cold,  negligent^  ambitious  man,  whose  only  passion  la 
power  I'^ 

^Lueillo  drew  slightly  away  from  her  hand,  and  a  faint 
smi!e  came  on  her  lip^: 

"  You  only  know  Lord  Cecil  as  the  world  knows  h!m, 
Lady  Chess ville  ;  he  merits  from  me  a  thousand-fold  more 
than  all  the  gratitude  and  reverence  I  can  give  him,** 

The  Countess  looked  at  her  again  in  silence  for  l 
moment,  thcu  stooped  to  give  liftr  a  light  kiss,  and  floated 
from  the  chamber,  Lucille  sat  where  she  had  left  her, 
uot  changing  her  attitude^  but,  with  her  head  bent  forward 
aud  her  hands  lying  lightly  on  her  bosom,  gazed  into  the 
hot  and  glowing  embers  of  the  burning  wood,  with  a  vague 
and  unknown  sadness  oppressing  her,  she  knew  not  why* 

Strathmore  had  told  her  aright  that  one  day  suffices  to 
destroy  forever  the  barrier  which  parts  childhood  from 
womaohood;  and  Lucille  had  that  day  lost  much  of  the 
golden  radiance  of  childhood,  which  is  happy  in  its  uncon- 
BCJousnesB  and  content  in  its  present.  But  what  had  dis- 
pelled it,  was  not  so  much  the  love  which  had  been 
proflored  to  her,  which,  though  It  bad  startled  for  the 
moment,  had  had  ao  little  hold  on  her  thoughts,  that  it 
hfid  been  shaken  off  from  them,  leaving  nothing  of  ita 
ftigniBcauco,  and  having  taught  nothing  of  its  knowledge; 
it  waa  rather  this  shadowy  love  of  a  long  dead  past,  of 
which  she  had  heard  to-night,  which  woke  in  her  own 
young  heart  an  unfamiliar  pain,  and  made  her  wistfullj 
muse  on  its  meaning  and  its  story*  For  the  first  time  in 
all  her  innocent  and  guarded  life  she  felt  an  intangible 
diequiet  and  uneasiness,  and,  rising,  she  went,  as  washer 
lightly  custom,  to  Lady  Castlemere-s  chamber  before 
g-lng  to  rest  —  her  own  apartments  had  been  altered  hj 
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Simth  morels  order,  and  now  adjoined  his  mot  her  ^s  in  Ue 
\veei  mng  of  the  abbey.  She  was  received  with  the 
SpfTeetion  which  had  encircled  her  only  too  tenderly  from 
her  infancy,  and  which  the  Lady  Caatlemere  in  her  aged 
years,  did  truly  feel  to  this  bright  and  loviog  ?hild,  who 
had  been  given  to  her  care  by  so  dark  a  tragedy,  orphaDed 
by  her  bod*^  own  hand,  and  made  desolate  by  his  crime. 
Hanghty  still  to  most  others,  his  mother  was  invariably 
gentle  to  Lncille ;  and  her  hand  fondly  stroked  now  the 
floating^  silken  masses  of  the  young  girl'S  loosened  hair,  as 
she  lay  at  her  feet  in  the  warmth  of  the  fire-glow  resting 
her  bead  against  her  knee  j  Lucille  loved  warmth  and 
light  like  any  tropic  bird. 

They  were  in  strange  contraBt,  the  age  and  the  youth 
— the  grave  and  venerable  patrieiaa,  bowed  by  the  weight 
of  many  years,  while  something  of  the  fire  of  her  haughty 
womanhood  still  gleamed  from  her  proud,  sunken  eyes  ^ 
and  the  young  girl  in  all  the  dawning  glory  of  her  un 
spent  life,  with  the  grace  of  childhood  in  every  pliant  limb 
and  the  unworn  brightness  of  childhood  in  the  bloom  of 
her  cheek  and  the  golden  light  of  her  hair 

"  You  are  silent  to-night,  Lncille  ?"  she  said,  gently,  ai 
last,  when  some  minutes  had  passed  by;  "Where  ar* 
your  thoughts  ?" 

The  color  stole  ioto  her  face,  and  she  did  not  lift  hei 
head  from  where  it  rested. 

"I  was  thinking  —  I  was  thinking,  Madame  —  of  wha^ 
Lady  Chess  ville  said  j  as  t  now." 

''And  what  was  that?*' 

Madame  was  the  familiar  title  Li;eille  had  given  her 
when  too  young  to  pronounce  her  name,  and  Lady  Castle- 
mere  had  encouraged  her  to  continue  it,  since  it  supported 
ihe  foreiga  extraction  from  which  all  were  led  to  attribute 
iier  birth. 

"Ton  can  tell  me,  Madame,  did— did  Lord  Cecil,  many 
?eara  ago,  ever  love  any  woman  who  betrayed  him  ?" 

The  band  which  lay  on  her  waving  tresses  moved  with 
in  involunt&ry  start.  Had  any  been  hiotiog  to  LaciJlo 
iDe  outline  of  that  tragedy  so  long,  so  scrupnlonsly,  so 
ftnxionsly  concealed  from  herl  —  had  any  been  unfolding 
the  first  pages  of  that  dark  history,  which,  opened  to  her, 
would  reveal  to  her  that  the  hand  which  she  loved,  and 
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which,  cherished  her,  was  the  hand  which  had  slain  her 
father,  as  the  pitiful  amoDg  meo  would  not  have  slab  i 
brute  I 

But  with  the  blood  of  the  Strathtnores  id  her  veinsj  hii 
mother  had  the  inscrutable  serenity  under  trial  of  her 
Norman  race;  and  she  looked  down  into  the  young  girl*! 
nistful  eyes  with  calm  surprise ; 

"  Why  do  you  ask,  Lucille  f     It  is  a  strange  question." 

"  But  tell  me,  is  it  true  ?  Did  he  ever  lo^e  any  one 
who  was  faithless  to  him?" 

Her  voice  was  very  earnest,  even  to  tremulouaness, 
and  in  her  upraised  eyes  there  was  a  plaintive  anxiety : 
and  her  listener  saw  that  entire  denial  would  rather 
increase  than  lessen  the  little  Lneille  could  as  yet  know 
of  the  truth. 

^'Long  ago,  my  love,  Strathmore  loved  unwisely  and 
unhappily.  But  it  is  a  matter  so  entirely  of  the  past,  that 
it  is  folly  to  recall  it ;  and  you  must  never  allude  to  it  to 
your  guardian.  What  was  it  Lady  Chessville  could  tall 
you;  she  was  a  mere  child  in  his  early  manhood." 

"  She  told  me  very  little.  She  said  she  knew  nothing; 
but  she  bad  heard  of  the  story,  and  said  she  thought  it 
waa  the  reason  why  he  was  now  so  cold.  Why  should 
flhe  call  him  cold;  he  is  not?" 

'*  Not  cold  in  your  sense^  my  dear,  but  in  hers.  He 
feels  deeply — here  and  there — as  be  feels  for  you,  and  for 
the  memory  of  your  father;  but  Lady  Chessville  means 
that  be  has  long  ago  left  to  younger  men  the  follies  of  iova, 
and  is  entirely  given  to  political  life.  In  her  sense  she  ig 
right." 

"  Lucille's  head  drooped  again;  and  nB  the  firelight 
flickered  on  ber  face,  it  wore  its  unfamiliar  look  of  vague 
and  new  disquiet  of  brooding  and  unanalyzed  pain. 

"Ob!  how  could  any  woman  betray  him  T'  she  said, 
half  aloudj  with  an  accent  in  her  voice  it  had  never  borne 
before;  "How  could  any  forsake  him  and  make  him  suffer 
—  throw  away  such  treasure  as  bis  love  ?" 

Lady  Castlemere  caught  the  intonation  of  the  words, 
And  stooped  to  look  upon  her  face ;  a  thought  crossed  her 
^L'ch  ailed  her  with  a  ghastly  and  horrible  terror.  Belter, 
letUT  that  Lucille  should  learn  the  truth  of  that  fatal 
Wtiioty,  shrouded  from  her  blrth—leam  it  in  all  its  hideuuii 
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oakedness,  its  mercUesa  aud  deliberate  crime,  and  lean: 

to  shrink  from  the  hand  she  loved  and  honored,  as  tJie 
hand  stained  with  her  father's  blood,  than  that  the  four 
which  crossed  his  mother^a  thoughts  as  she  looked  ou  her 
ehonld  erer  ripen  into  truth  1 

^' Lucille  r^  she  said^  almost  hurriedly,  ^''do  not  let  your 
thonghts  wander  into  buried  years  of  which  you  can  tell 
nothing,  and  which  can  be  nothing  to  you,  my  child.  It 
\b  Borrow  wasted,  tc  grieve  for  so  long  dead  a  thiag  as 
your  guardian's  past.  All  men  love,  some  wisely,  some 
erringlj,  but  love  he  himself  has  long  abandoned  and  put 
fcside ;  it  had  a  charm  for  him  in  his  earlier  yeara^  but  it  can 
never  now  be  anything  to  him^  not  even  a  regret ;  there- 
fore waste  no  regret  for  him,  lo  the  ambitious  life  of  a 
Btatesman,  such  weaknesses  are  quickly  forgotten ;  asso- 
ciate them  with  Lord  Cecil  no  more  than  you  would  have 
thought  to  do  with  your  father,  whose  place  he  fills." 

Her  words  were  purposely  chosen  ;  and  Lucille  listened 
silently,  her  head  bent,  her  eyes  gazing  at  the  falling 
embers,  the  warm  color  in  her  face  wavering.  The  vague 
and  unfamiliar  pain  still  weighed  upon  her,  and  each 
syllable  fell  chilly  on  her,  like  the  touch  of  a  cold  blasts 
the  last  yet  more  than  any : 

"  Lucille  I  look  at  me,"  said  his  mother,  anxiously* 

The  ghastly  terror  which  had  floated  through  her  mind 
strengthened  with  that  silence,  and  the  shadows  which 
flickered  over  the  face  she  watched.  Lucille  raised  her 
head  with  a  half-brokeo  sigh,  and  her  fair  eyes  looked  up- 
wards to  her  gaze,  guiltless,  fearless,  trustful,  even  while 
their  natural  sadness  was  deepened,  and  the  fear  which 
had  seized  on  her  watcher  was  slaked  for  the  time  ;  if  il 
'md  grounds,  as  she  prayed  it  might  never  have,  she  8?if 
that  Lucille,  at  the  least,  as  yet  knew  not  her  own  secret 
She  bent  and  kissed  her: 

'*Go  to  your  bed  now,  my  darling;  it  \h  late,  and  you 
%Tt  used  to  early  hours  at  Stiver-rest  And,  Lucille,  the 
question  you  have  asked  of  me  yon  will  not  ask  of  others?— 
It  would  diBplease  your  guardian.^* 

A  faint,  proud  smile,  tender  and  mournful,  came  on 
Lucille ^s  lips  as  she  arose  : 

"  Oh !  Madame,  you  are  sure  his  name  is  too  sacred  to 
me  to  talk  of  it  idly  w^ith  any.  I  would  never  havi-  ^^ked 
of  Lord  Cecire  past  of  any  save  yourself." 
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And  hia  mother  kseWj  as  the  young  girl's  good-olgbi 
r areas  lingered  on  her  brow,  that  Lucille  spoke  the  truth; 
tijai  unless  any  remorBeless  hand  tore  dowa  the  veil  which 
hid  the  past,  and  forced  upon  her  eight  the  secret  which  ii 
ihroudedj  Ludlle^s  lofty  and  delicate  aaliire  would  never 
imperil  its  own  peace  by  restless  search  or  curious  interro- 
gation. Yet  the  new  and  different  fear  which  had  arisen 
ia  her  that  night  for  the  first  time  could  not  be  banished : 
and,  as  she  sat  in  solitude,  she  shuddered  at  the  memory 
with  which  a  long  and  varied  life  supplied  her — the  memory 
of  how  often  baffling  man's  justice  and  man^s  espiation^ 
the  harvest  of  the  past^  sown  by  the  guilty^  is  reaped  by 
the  guiltless^  and  the  curse  of  sin  lies  in  wait  to  pray  on 
the  innoceut 

In  her  own  chamber^  Lucille  dfd  not  at  once  obey  the 
words  which  had  bade  her  se«ik  rest.  She  dismissed  her 
attendant  earlier  than  usual,  and  stood  alone  gazing  into 
the  warm  embers  of  the  hearth  with  the  little  spaniel  which 
her  father  had  loved  nestled  to  her  bosom,  and  her  eyes 
grew  dark  and  humid  in  deep  and  dreaming  thought  Thia 
causeles,  unfamiliar  pain  was  on  her  still  j  she  could  not 
.have  told  why. 

A  long-drawn  breath,  broken  as  a  sigh,  unconsciously 
parted  her  lips  as  she  turned  at  last  from  watching  the 
wood-sparks  fall  in  showers  on  the  crimson  ashes,  laid  the 
little  dog  down  upon  his  cushions^  and,  moving  to  the 
nearest  window,  drew  the  curtains  aside,  and  looked  out 
at  the  night.  It  was  almost  a  habit  with  her :  from  infancy 
ehe  had  loved  to  watch  the  stars  shining  over  the  face  of 
the  ocean,  which  had  been  to  her  a  living  poem,  a  never- 
ending  joy,  a  divine  mystery,  a  beloved  friend ;  here  the 
distant  sea  was  hidden  by  dense  stretches  of  wood  and 
h'l',  but  its  fanftiliar  murmurs  reached  her  ear  tipou  the 
stillness,  and  the  stars  were  many  in  the  cloadleas  skies. 
She  stood  looking  out  into  the  brilliant  night,  over  the  vast 
forests  and  the  monastic  ruins  of  White  Ladies — those 
Bileat  yet  eloquent  relics  of  a  long-dead  past— as  the  moon- 
light shone  through  shivered  arch  and  ivy-covered  aisle, 
on  crumbling  cloisters  and  decaying  altar-stones,  of  a  race 
^bose  place  now  knew  them  no  more.  Below  her  windcwa 
i-an  the  cedar-terrace,  white  and  broad  in  the  ujoonJight, 
with  the  roses  growing  over  its  balustrade,  and  oo^^^r.Dg 
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its  paTeT£.eot ;  ftnd  the  dark  iDKssea  of  their  folif  ge  Ci±;igbt 
her  ejes,  and  brought  the  memory  of  Strathmoie^s  acticn^ 
and  of  StrathmoT^'a  w^ords: 

"  TIo  called  them  'the  fiowers  of  or^e,  the  flowers  of 
secrecy  j'  perhaps  he  associates  them  with  her,^^  she 
thought:  "Oh!  how  can  thej  saj  he  ne^er  stiffered? 
HiB  loTe  mu&t  have  been  so  strong,  and  his  suffering  aa 
great  Who  could  she  be,  that  guilty  womao^  who  could 
give  him  misery  and  betrayal " 

And  the  dangerous  thoughts  which  wandered  dimly  and 
blindly  towarde  a  dark  and  unknown  past,  filled  her  breast 
with  their  pain  and  her  eyes  with  their  tears — tears  rare 
and  unfamiliar,  which  gathered  there,  but  did  not  fall 

Then  she  turned  away  from  the  late  night — its  monastic 
ruins,  its  gloomy  cedar-boughs,  it^  silvered  light  lying  on 
the  sward,  and  leaving  in  deeper  shadow  the  masses  of 
the  stretching  forests,  looked  chill  and  mournful  to  her— 
and,  kneeling  down  beside  her  bed^  while  the  glow  of  the 
warm  wood-fire  gleamed  on  her  loosened  hair  and  oo  her 
young  bowed  head,  Lucille  prayed  her  nightly  prayer  to 
God  for  Strath  more. 


CHAPTER   XLYIII. 


THE   FIRST   AWAKENING. 


Of  the  many  who  at  White  Ladies  flattered  the  be&utj 
and  sought  to  win  the  smile  of  Strathmore's  ward,  the 
only  one  to  whom  Lucille  gave  heed^  or  on  whom  she 
bestowed  favor,  was  Taldor  She  was  indifferent  to  aO; 
they  neither  banished  her  childhood,  nor  taught  her  her 
power ;  and  the  graceful  flatteries  which  might  have  done 
80,  she  heard  half  amused,  half  surprised,  and  they  fell 
from  her  thoughts  as  the  rain  falls  from  rose-leaves,  leav- 
ing no  stain  behind.  To  Taldor  alone  she  showed  prefer- 
D?ice  J  not  because  his  pursuit  of  her  was  made  with  all 
the  skill  and  fascination  which  lengthened  experience  in 
woman's  f^i  or  had  lent  bim,  but  because  she  found  In  htm 
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wh&l  a  i  tboagbt  a  siacere  frieudship  towards  Stratbrnoce. 
which  &hB  found  in  no  other.  The  delicate  intuition  and 
flusceptible  affection  of  the  young  girl  porceived,  what  Bhp 
did  not  reason  on,  that  Strath  more  was  rather  followed 
and  respected  as  the  great  leader  of  a  great  party^  than 
surrounded  by  men's  warmer  sympathies,  and  that,  while 
he  led  and  influenced  them,  he  lived  isolated  from,  because 
independent  and  negligent  of,  their  personal  cordiality. 
This  she  never  traced  to  its  due  cause,  which  lay  in  bis 
own  neglect  and  contempt  of  the  esteem  and  support 
which  most  men  seek — his  own  cold  and  all-safficing  self- 
reliance,  which  withdrew  him  fi-om  the  pale  of  human 
eympathieB.  She  marvelled  at  it,  and  blamed  for  it  a 
world  which  she  thought  did  not  read  aright  a  character 
that,  in  her  sight,  was  little  less  than  god-like.  And  the 
fiingle  reaBon  which  made  her  listen  to  and  like  Kaoul 
de  Yaldor  was,  because  he  spoke  to  her  as  Strath  more 'a 
frieud 

He  did  not  wholly  mistake  the  cause  which  gave  him 
this  preference  j  he  knew  women  too  well,  and  read  thii 
soilless  and  transparent  heart  at  a  glance  j  but  the  very 
sense,  which  he  felt  from  the  onset,  that  he  who  had  been 
the  courted  of  patrician  coquettes  might  perchance  fail 
here  with  this  beautiful  child,  lent  his  love  but  fresh  charm 
and  new  excitement  He  saw  that  the  wa5  to  Lucille's 
confidence  and  regard  was  to  epeak  of  Stratbmore  to  her 
as  she  held  him  j  and  this  way  he  took  with  the  subtle 
tact  of  the  world.  Stratbmore  himself  watched  his  inter- 
course with  her  with  vigilance,  almost  with  apprebension, 
which  at  times  foreshadowed  to  him  what  his  haughty 
spirit,  in  the  face  of  the  past,  refused  to  acknowledge,  that 
circumstances  may  not  be  in  the  power  and  outweigh  the 
might  of  the  finest  foresight,  the  keenest  strength  j  a  creed 
he  scornfully  left  to  weaklier  and  humbler  men.  It  was 
not  without  fear  that  he  saw  approach  her  one  who  had 
been  present  at  that  ghastly  hour  when  *he  sun  had  set 
upon  his  wrath,  and  wbo  had  read  the  murderer's  intent 
within  his  soul  ere  the  shot  had  spent  home  and  the  life 
bad  fled.  But  all  the  world  knew  that  history,  though 
the  IV arid  bad  long  since  let  it  drop  into  oblivion,  bnrie*! 
by  that  sure  palliator  of  all  error — success;  to  keep  he' 
from  tliose  who  inew  it  would  have  been  to  seclude  h«. 
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ill  conventual  obacnrity.  MoreoTer,  be  reded  upon,  twc 
things  :  first,  that  none  would  ever  whisper  to  her  eyil  of 
one  who  stood  in  her  sight  and  theirs  as  her  legal  gnar^ 
dian;  and  again,  which  was  jet  more  surej  that  the  secret 
of  her  birth  had  been  so  carefully  suppressed,  its  every 
elTgbttJst  trace  efface d,  its  every  faintest,  link  broken  and 
buried,  that  nothing  could  ever  suggest  it  to  the  wildest 
dreamer  or  the  subtlest  speculator.  Careful  provision  and 
fortunate  accident  combined  to  make  it  impossible  that 
the  will  of  Err  oil,  which  was  to  his  assassin  more  sacred 
tL^  arj  law,  could  ever  be  disobeyed — the  will  which 
had  written,  '"Never  let  her  know  that  it  was  hj  yov 
hand  T  fell"  ^ 

^*  Lady  Chessvillc  tells  me,  mademoiselle,  that  your 
Tithei  was  Strath  morels  friend.  Perhaps  I  knew  hiir 
also/'  said  Yaldor^  one  day,  as  they  rode  homeward  through 
the  deer-forest  in  the  sunset  lights  with  the  river  making 
music  as  it  wound  under  the  leaves,  and  foamed  over 
grai^Ita  b;ulders. 

L  lie:  lie  turned  to  him  with  glad  surprise :  "Do  you  think 
sot** 

*^I  think  most  probably.  I  knew  many,  indeed  most» 
of  Strath  more's  friends.  I  must  ask  him,  for  I  would  give 
much  to  recall  in  the  past  one  who  stood  so  nearly  to  ^vom," 
He  spoke  gently,  for  Yaldor  saw  that  her  nature  wa^  one 
to  be  wooed  by  tenderness,  but  revolted  by  flattery  j  his 
eyes  were  eloquent,  his  voice  meaning,  but  Lucille 's  gaze 
met  his  with  the  innocent  look  of  a  child,  gratefal  for  his 
interest  id  her  father,  but  unconscious  of  his  homage  to 
herself. 

"He  was  my  guardian ^s  dearest  friend,"  she  answered 
him  :  '*  You  may  believe  how  much  so,  when  you  see  ho% 
for  my  father ^a  sake  alone,  he  gives  snch  care  to  me." 

"  Indeed  I  I  can  well  believe  It,  for  1  know  that  he  can 
feel  very  deeply,  act  very  generously,  though  the  world 
looks  on  him  as  cold  aud  austere." 

**Ah  I  but  what  can  the  world  know  of  him?  It  sees 
him  in  power,  it  discerns  his  intellect,  it  listens  to  his  elo- 
quence, it  admires  his  statecraft,  but  what  can  it  know  of 
b>.8  nature  f  Such  men  as  he  do  not  court  the  world,  they 
i^-id  it;  they  show  the  chill  iron  glove  to  tho  masses  the} 
i  d%  it  h  only  the  few  to  whom  it  is  giveu  to  feel  the  tvaraa 
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firm  touch  of  the  geueraus  hand,  whicb  is  mailed  for  ibm 
many." 

The  sun  shone  down  throagh  the  leareB  upon  her  face 
lit  with  reverent  eloquence,  while  her  eyes  darkeoed,  her 
color  deepened,  her  Yoice  grew  low  and  tender  j  she  waa 
very  lovely  in  that  sudden  glow  of  proud  rejoicing,  mingled 
with  the  poetic  veneration  which  she  gave  to  one  whose 
iarker  traits  were  all  veiled  from  her,  whose  pitiless  passions 
ehe  knew  of  no  more  than  she  knew  of  the  evil  and  the 
bitterness  of  human  life,  from  which  ho  had  guarded  hen 

Yaldor  for  the  first  time  forgot  his  tact  and  his  resolve 
im  the  irritation  of  a  jealous  impatience. 

"We  who  know  him,  mademoiselle/*  he  answered 
quickly,  ''  are  accustomed,  on  the  contrary^  to  say  that 
Strathmore  has  an  iron  hand  under  a  silken  glove.  I  have 
seen  it  grip  very  hrntaJly,  though  (to  be  just  to  him)  I 
have  known  it  give  very  generously.  Why  feel  so  much 
gratitude  to  him  as  your  guardian  ?  It  is  an  office  most 
men  would  but  too  gladly  discharge  to  snch  a  ward ;  and 
you  do  not  know  that  he  is^  now  your  early  years  are 
passed,  so  wholly  and  purely  disinterested," 

"  Disinterested  I"  She  echoed  his  last  word  in  wonder^ 
in  rebuke,  in  as  much  resentment  as  could  be  roused  in  a 
nature  which  had  all  the  gentle  softness  of  her  father's ; 
and,  in  truth,  she  did  not  even* faintly  understand  bim. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,  you  have  yet  to  learn  your  own 
loveliness,  your  own  power  P*  said  Yaldor,  with  impeluouH 
bitterness  :  **  and  Strathmore,  though  he  is  ascetic  and 
cold,  and  has  the  ice  of  forty*eight  years  frozen  about  him, 
may  not  be  dead  to  all  the  passions  which  once  ruled  hira 
quite  as  ntterly  as  ambition  does  now." 

The  moment  his  words  were  spoken  he  repented  them ; 
be  knew  bow  rash  and  ill*ad vised  they  were  j  know  it 
most  surely  by  the  effect  they  wrought  Her  eyes  ga?ied 
p.t  him  like  the  eyes  of  a  startled  bird,  darkened  and  dilat- 
ing ;  the  color  burned  in  her  face  with  a  deep  and  painful 
flush  ;  her  heart  beat  visibly  in  sudden  agitation  j  sbs 
breathed  fast  and  unevenly.  His  words  flashed  on  her  ^a 
I'ghtning  flashes  before  the  sight,  bringing  a  vague,  vole*  - 
less  terrofj  and  throwing  its  suddta  gleam  on  depths  tii-'j 
riauger  never  (eared  or  known  before.  With  an  ui^Oi^n- 
icjijus,  irresistible  impulse,  half  born  of  the  innocent  fthy 
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nese  of  childhood,  half  of  the  newIy-Btartled  coiii  dousDeea 
of  womanhood,  Lucille  shrank  from  his  side,  and  shaking 
the  reiDS  of  hor  Syrian  mare  with  a  tremulous  movement, 
rode  after  those  who  were  in  front,  swiftly  and  breathlessly, 
as  the  fawn  flees  from  the  stag-hounds. 

"  Lucille !  what  has  frightened  you  ?"  asked  Lady  Chese^ 
Fille,  in  surprise,  as  she  glanced  at  her  face  where  the 
warm  light  fell  on  it  through  the  crimson  and  amber  leavea 
of  the  autumn  foliage. 

"  Kothing.'^ 

And  in  truth  she  could  not  have  told  what  it  was  which 
filled  her  with  a  sudden  breathless  terror,  nor  what  it  was 
which  mingled  with  that  terror  an  unknown,  ntvmelesi 
sweetness ,  which  seemed  to  tremble  through  all  he^  life. 
She  did  not  leave  Lady  Chess ville's  side  until  they  reached 
White  Ladies,  and  Yaldor  vainly  strove  to  approach  her ; 
he  was  bitterly  resentful  with  his  own  folly  in  havmg  let 
such  words  escape  him  in  the  moment  of  jealousy  at  the 
high  place  which  her  guardian  held  in  her  reverence  and 
love,  for  he  did  not  believe  them  himself;  he  judged  rightly 
that  Strathmore's  care  for  bis  ward  had  its  spring  in  some 
other  motive  than  that  of  a  tenderness  foreign  to  his  nature, 
though  that  motive  he  could  not  probe.  Yaldor,  mainly 
swayed  by  impulse  and  caprice,  of  a  transparent  and  im- 
petuous character,  little  altered  at  the  core  by  its  surface 
of  indolence  and  indifferentism,  was  filled  with  angry  self- 
remorse  that  he  had  allowed  such  words  to  escape  him, 
Ireacberous  to  his  host,  and  indelicate  to  her  He  saw 
that  they  had  startled,  alarmedj  shocked  her  with  a  force 
he  had  never  foreseen  ]  whether  they  had  revolted  her  by 
the  supposition  of  such  a  passion  in  one  who  filled  to  her 
her  father's  place,  or  whether  they  bad  awakened  ber  to 
that  in  her  own  heart  of  which  she  had  never  dreamed 
before,  was  a  doubt  which  unceasingly  tortured  him, 
crossed  now  and  again  by  a  hope  that  the  vivid  blush 
that  startled  agitation,  that  half  child-like,  half  woman^ 
like  terror  might  be  born  of  some  feeling  for  himself;  tbt 
very  action  with  which  she  had  fled  from  him  was  not 
Didike  the  first  dawn  of  love  in  such  a  nature  as  Lucille^i, 
apiritual  as  that  of  Una,  poetic  as  that  of  TJndixie*  whkb 
f*%m€d — 

'*?Q0  pure  evfiin  for  tht  puTCust  human  il«i.'' 
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Ho  was  impatient  till  he  made  his  peace  with  her . 
iiij patient  till  by  look  or  word  from  her  he  could  put  hii 
Iflsit  ftiiot  and  new-born  hopt?  ^o  test  Brilliant,  handsome, 
and  still  jonng,  the  Freuch  joble  waa  pardonably  sure  of 
hift  fasciaation  over  women ;  here,  for  the  first  time,  he 
nibdouhted  bis  power,  perhaps  hccauae^  for  the  first  time, 
he  genuinely  and  honorably — loved. 

He  saw  a  chaage  in  her  when  they  met  agaia  a  few 
houT§  later  ;  alight,  not  to  be  deftned,  yet  something  which 
was  unmistakable.  The  color  waa  deeper  and  more 
nncertaln  on  her  cheek,  the  lashes  drooped  over  her  eyes^ 
which  had  lost  the  clearness  and  eloudleasneas  of  their 
regard^  and  on  her  face  in  Its  repose  there  was  a  new  look, 
half  light,  half  shadow ;  the  transparent  waters  of  her 
thoughts  had  been  stirred  and  troubled,  never  again  to 
know  their  perfect  peace. 

Taldor,  deeply  read  in  the  hearts  of  warn  en,  knew  its 
cause,  and  his  pulsus  beat  qaicker  as  he  thought  that  it 
might  he  himself  for  whom  stirred  that  drginal  and  Btill 
only  half-conscioua  love-  Strath  in  ore  noted  it  also  ;  when 
he  addressed  or  approached  her  he  saw  something  shj^ 
startled,  almost  timorous,  in  her ;  the  bloom  fluctuated  in 
her  cheek,  her  eyes  no  longer  met  his  own  with  their 
unconcealed  fondness,  in  glad  smiles  or  pleading  eaFDest> 
ness ;  he  saw  that  something  had  been  said  or  done  to 
her  to  scare  away  the  shadowless,  unthinking  peace  of 
childhood,  as  a  single  touch  suffices  to  scare  from  its  rest 
the  brooding  dove, 

'^e  turned  to  young  Caryll  as  he  passed  him  in  the 
drawing-rooms  in  the  evening :  *^  Have  you  broken  your 
word?" 

The  youth  started  and  looked  bewildered  at  the  words, 
which  were  low-spoken  but  meaning,  and  the  anpfv  color 
flushed  his  face : 

"  No,  my  lord.  I  have  the  same  blood  in  my  veins  that 
you  have  I" 

The  answer  was  spirited^  and  to  its  truth  the  young 
man's  caudid,  unflinching  glance  bore  witness.  Strath- 
more  bowed  his  head  with  that  generous  smile  now  oo 
rare  upon  his  lips  : 

"Truel  The  question  wronged  you,  aod  I  bejr  jour 
pardoo  sincerely  for  having  insulted  you  with  it" 
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Lionel  Caryll  had  disliked  and  feared  him  before,  U, 
dreaded  his  word,  and  shunned  his  presence;  at  the 
courtly  amende  renderedj  because  it  was  bis  due,  as  grace* 
fully  to  a  young  dependent  kinsman  as  it  would  have  beea 
to  the  haughtiest  and  highest  among  his  peerSi  the  yauth 
saw  for  the  first  time  all  that  was  generous  and  test  ia 
his  nature^  und  ceased  to  marvel  that  Lucille  found  much 
to  venerate,  and  much  which  fascinated  berj  in  a  character 
w^hich  until  now  had  seemed  to  him  to  possess  many  grand 
fraits,  but  not  one  human  sympathy. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


UNDER  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  PALMS, 


"  Madbmotsklle  Lucille,  you  shun  ns,"  whispered 
Valdor  softly,  late  that  night,  as  he  was  at  last  alone  with 
her  m  one  of  the  conservatories,  whither,  missing  her 
from  the  circle,  he  had  tracked,  and  found  her;  the  light 
from  dbove  falling  on  her,  about  her  the  broad-leaved 
palm*,  and  brilliant  creepers,  and  eastern  eltron-treeB, 
while  the  waters  of  the  fountain  by  which  she  stood  fell 
musically  and  regularly  in  the  silence. 

Bbe  started,  and  for  the  moment  looked  as  if  she  would 
flee  from  him, 

*'  I  did  not  shun  you.  I  only  came  to  fetch  my  spaniel 
Lftdy  Adela's  greyhound  frightens  and  fights  him." 

**  The  dog  is  very  dear  to  you,  is  he  not  F'* 

**  Yea  I  He  was  my  father^s ;  the  only  thing  I  have 
of  his.*^ 

Taldor  looked  at  her  in  silence  where  she  leaned  against 
the  marble  basin  ;  that  fugitive  likeness  which  perpetually 
e vended  him  wavered  before  him  now,  and,  like  some  strong 
light  which  brings  what  is  shadowy  into  palpable  shape, 
the  riL^morj  of  one  whom  he  had  often  seen  in  the  Ye^^ 
place  where  she  now  stood  arose  before  him,  invoked  hj 
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■  tiie  groundlees  fancy  with  which  he  had  aaaociated  her. 
I  In  the  remembrance  of  Erroll,  he  saw  whose  it  was  tha* 
I  her  face  recalled  to  him^  and  the  wild  dreaming*  folly  of  a 
f  thoug^ht  he  had  contemned  grew  into  a  sudden  vivid 
belief^  roQtlesa,  unproved,  untenable,  but  clear  as  the  day 
in  hia  sight.     Wai  this  Strath  morels  secret? 

»"  The  spaniel  ia  very  happy  to  have  such  a  claim  to 
yonr  affection,"  he  said  gently,  and  almost  hesitatingly, 
for  she  arrested  the  words  of  flattery  and  love  upon  his 

IlipB,  To  whisper  of  passion  to  this  beautiful  child 
seemed  impossible ;  about  the  youth  of  Lucille  was  that 
ethereality  which  we  feel  in  the  spiritual  pictures  of 
Ingelico. 
She  did  not  answer  —  perhaps  she  did  not  hear  him; 
but  sho  bent  her  head  till  her  lips  touched  the  shining 
sillcy  curls  of  the  dog.  As  he  saw  the  caress  given  to  the 
animal,  by  the  young  lips  which  he  would  have  staked 
ten  years  of  his  life  first  to  teach  to  tremble  and  grow 
warm  under  a  lover's  kiss,  his  passion  for  her  swept  away 
all  other  remembrance,  and  the  new  hope  that  he  cherished 
stirred  and  strengthened  in  him.  He  bent  tenderly 
towards  her : 

"Lucille,  you,  so  gentle  to  a  dog,  will  be  merciful  to 
me!  I  deeply  regret  the  words  which  I  was  so  rude  as 
to  offend  you  with  to-day  j  will  you  forgive  them  ?'' 

She  did  not  raise  her  head,  but  he  saw  the  color  rise, 
deepen,  and  burn  on  her  cheek,  and  her  heart  beat  with 
quick,  uncertain  throbs;  they  gave  him  more  than  hope, 
almost  certainty  itself,  and  he  stooped  lower  still,  fearful 
of  scaring  this  shy  and  dawning  love  from  him  by  a  too 
swift  grasp : 

"  I  would  not  for*  an  empire  breathe  oue  word  which 
should  ever  wound  you,  and  I  spoke  in  haste  and  error, 
TToa  will  forgive  me,  will  you  not  ?" 

Resentment  could  not  exist  in  her  nature  ;  the  blush 
was  ^arm  on  her  face,  and  her  ejes,  raised  to  his  for  one 
moment,  sank  again,  but  she  turned  to  him  and  held  out 
her  hand,  with  pardo'iing  and  winning  grace  ; 

**  Oh,  monsieur^  yes  1     I  forgive " 

As  his  lips  touched  her  hand  in  gratitude  more  eloquent 
than  speech  could  offer,  the  broad,  drooped  leaves  of  the 
tropical  foliage  fringing  the  path  through  the  conservatoriea 
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moved ;  and  Strathiuore^  who  had  that  mome.^t  entered 
from  the  rooma  beyond,  stood  looking  on  them.  He  saw 
the  blush  on  Locille's  face,  as  it  still  lingered  there — he 
saw  the  kiss  which  Yaldor  left  opon  her  hand,  and  he 
knew  then  who  bad  wronght  that  shadow  of  disquiet  on 
her  face  J  and  that  new  light  in  the  reiled  eyes,  of  cbild- 
hood  banished  and  of  love  awakened. 

V aider  released  her,  and  turned  to  Strathmore  with  ht 
«ftsy  care] ess nesB  of  a  man  of  the  world  t 

**Tri8  cher/  I  tell  Maderaoiselle  Locille  that  you  an^ 
I  have  had  so  many  friends  in  common  that  I  feel  8»ire  I 
muBt  have  known  her  father.     Did  I  do  aoT' 

'*  I  told  you  once,  no  doubt  yoo  did." 

*'  But  not  well  enough  to  recall  him  ?  Dieo  !  that  cornea 
of  leading  a  crowded  life  I  Wait !  I  think  I  knew  a  Be 
Toeqsal  once,  one  of  the  Viennese  Bureaucracy?"  waa 
It  he?" 

"  No  I  not  the  same  race,  I  remember  whom  yon  mean, 
but  he  is  a  governor  in  Galicia  at  the  present  time.  There 
are  none  of  Lucille^s  family  living.'* 

He  spoke  so  naturally  that  ValdoT  was  for  the  moment 
deceived;  there  could  be  no  mystery  here,  it  must  he  a 
chimera  of  his  own  imagining — a  bubble  without  substance! 
At  that  moment  the  groom  of  the  chambers  approached 
him  with  a  special  despatch,  marked  "  Immediate  !"  And 
with  an  apology  he  quitted  the  conservatory,  and  left  them, 

Strathmore  was  alone  with  T.ucille,  and  the  silence 
between  them  was  for  once  unbroken,  save  by  the  falling 
of  the  fountains  J  and  for  the  first  time  he  saw  that  sb# 
stood  embarrassed  before  him,  that  her  eyes  shunned  hii, 
and  that  she  bent  away  from  his  gaze  over  the  border 
of  the  marble  basin.  It  smote  him  with  a  fierce  and  cruel 
pain.  This  was  the  first  sign  of  the  alienation  which 
would  ensue  between  them  when  her  heart  wandered  to 
her  lover,  to  her  husband. 

But,  merciless  to  all  others,  with  her  he  allowed  no 
personal  feeling  to  move  him  from  that  gentleneaj*  whieb 
he  rendered  her,  for  in  his  eyes  she  was  sacred,  and  to 
Becure  her  peace  he  would  have  sacrificed  himself  »t  any 
cost.  He  bent  towards  her,  and  bis  eyes,  cold  ai  it  nnm- 
vealing,  the  eyes  "  fathomless  and  darkly-wise "  of  th* 
Legend,  goftened  with  an  unspeakable  sadness : 
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**  Loci  lie  I  have  you  a  Be  ere  t  from  me  ?'■ 

The  reproach  quivered  to  her  heart,  and  her  face  grew 
pale,  even  to  the  lips.  She  started  and  trembled  a^ 
she  leant  over  the  water,  playing  with  the  lilies  on  ita 
surface^  and  the  pain  of  alienation  smote  hiBi  deeper  ^nd 
more  cruelly — he  was  aoBwored. 

He  had  not  deemed  it  possible  that  this  yonng  life  bo 
late  laid  bare  to  him  in  its  every  thought,  wish,  and 
instinct,  could  learn  so  soon  to  harbor  a  concealment  from 
him.  But  his  voice  did  not  lose  its  gentleness,  nor  hia 
eyes  their  fondness,  as  he  bent  still  dowDward  to  her: 

**  Lucille  i  will  you  not  trust  me  with  it  ?  No  one  can 
already  have  taught  you  to  doubt  how  entirely  I  am  sure 
to  sympathize  with  your  every  wish,  and  give  you  happi- 
ness, if  human  means  can  make  it?'' 

She  lifted  her  head  quickly,  and  in  her  eyes  were  all 
their  old  love  and  reverence  : 

'*  Doubt  you  7  Ob  no  I  I  could  be  soon  doubt  the 
goodness  and  the  mercy  of  God ^" 

He  passed  his  hand  over  her  brow  caressingly. 

"  Then  tell  me  what  has  changed  you  since  this  morn- 
ing? What  is  this  new  barrier,  my  child,  which  has 
arisen  between  us  ?'* 

The  color  burned  afres^h  in  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  glanced 
at  him  shy,  hauntingly,  half  ashamed,  half  filled  with  a 
new  light,  then  drooped  beneath  his  own< 

He  stood  silent  beside  her  for  a  moment,  mastedug  that 
bitter  pain,  which  gnawed  within  him ;  a  stern  word  or  a 
harsh  thought  he  would  not  have  given  her  to  purchase 
bis  own  life.  He  waited  till  he  could  speak  calmly  and 
gently ; 

"Ludlle,  tell  me— as  your  guardian  I  have  a  title  to  as^ 
— did  you  refuse  the  Marquis  of  Bowden^s  hand,  because 
your  own  preference  turned  to  some  other  ?" 

The  flush  deepened  over  her  brow  and  boaom,  and  she 
twisted  the  lily-leaves  unconsciously  together,  as  she 
it 0 oped  over  the  fountain  away  from  his  gaze  j  again  her 
silence  answered  him ; 

"Lucille,  can  you  not  trust  me  in  so  little?  Tell  mt 
wnom  it  is  that — that — you  love  F" 

He  had  no  answer,  save  the  flush  which  burned  and 
wavered  in  her  face,  the  tremble  of  the  drooped  eyelidi, 
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tb^  quiver  in  tbtt  sileDt  lips,  as  sha  bent  dow  u  over  tlw 

water-"these  were  eloquent  enough.  Leaning  over  tlw 
fountain,  she  too  saw  her  face  reflected  in  the  water,  saw 
all  that  it  told,  and  all  the  change  which  had  come  there, 
and  with  a  sudden  movement,  almost  of  alarm,  she  turned 
and  would  have  fled  from  him — his  hand  arrested  her : 

"  Lucille,  I  will  not  force  your  confidence,  but  I  mast 
en©  for  it.  I  did  not  think  that  a  few  hours  of  a  new  and 
dearer  love  could  have  so  soon  estranged  jou  from  me.'* 

His  voice  was  gentle  still,  but  the  restrained  pain  aod 
rebuke  in  his  words  vibrated  through  it^  her  swift  deser- 
tion from  him  stung  him  painfully.  Held  by  his  hand, 
she  stood  motionless  for  a  moment,  her  head  drooped,  her 
face  flushed  with  its  hot,  betraying  blosh ;  then  she  broke 
from  him,  and  throwing  herself  dewn  beside  the  marhle 
baBin  of  the  fountain,  with  her  head  bowed  upon  its 
sculptured  marble,  she  sobbed  bitterlj^tears  half  sweet, 
half  bitter,  bora  from  what  spring  she  barely  knew,  risen 
from  the  heart  which  was  half  unconscious,  half  fearful  of 
all  which  was  waking  in  it.  Her  tears  were  terrible  to 
him! — they  were  the  mockery  of  all  the  care  and  pre- 
science with  which  he  had  sought  to  workout  his  atonement 
by  the  guardianship  of  this  single  existence  from  every 
touch  of  pain  or  misery!  And  mortal  g^riefe  seemed  to 
have  no  part  or  share  with  Lucille^s  fair  ethereal  life. 

These  broken,  voiceless  soba  thrilled  like  fire  through  Ml 
hla  soul,  callous  to  pain  and  dead  to  mercy  with  all  others jB 
he  raised  her  fondly  from  where  she  knelt,  and  drew  her  ~ 
to  him  till  her  bright  head  was  bowed  upon  his  breast: 

"  Lucille,  my  child,  what  has  been  done  to  you  ?  Have 
any  dared  to  grieire'— to  pain — to  tamper  with  you  V^ 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him  one  moment,  beseerhmg 
and  fearful  through  their  tears :  J 

"No,  no!     I  do  not  know  why — what- "  ■ 

The  words  were  barely  above  her  breath,  hurried  and^ 
tremulous  j  her  face  was  very  pale  now,  her  glance  shunned 
his,  and  the  sobs  rose  in  her  throat— at  that  instant  the 
leaves  were  swept  aside  by  some  entrance  from  the  rooni» 
beyond,  and  starting  from  him,  Lucille  fled  through  the 
screen  of  Oriental  Ibliagt*,  and  left  him  ere  he  could  ^rreit  , 
her. 

He  who  entered  wai  Yaldor. 
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Strattiitiure  stood  silent  bj  the  fouotaia,  under  the  faa- 
like  leaves  of  the  palms  and  banyans,  his  face  as  cold  anct 
fathoo^less  as  the  marble  on  which  his  hand  leaned,  and 
he  did  not  greet  the  approach  of  his  friend  and  guest  hy 
word  or  Bign,  as  Yaldor  hurried  to  him  with  an  open  letter 
in  his  band: 

"  Read  thatj  Strathmore^  and  you  will  see,  however  rude 
it  be,  that  I  am  compelled  to  leave  your  hospitality  to 
night'* 

Strathmore  glanced  at  the  paper  silently,  and  returned 
it ;  be  was  intimate  with  all  the  hopes^  plans,  and  intrigues 
of  Yaldor^s  party  ;  he  neither  favored  nor  condemned  them^ 
but  it  waa  a  portion  of  bis  policy  to  be  more  thorougbly 
diDd  early  aeqaainted  tbaa  any  other  with  the  movements 
of  all  foreign  schisms  or  projects,  and  TaMor,  passionate, 
transparent,  and  open  as  the  day,  with  all  the  chtvalry  and 
indiscretion  which  have  so  fatally  characterized  all  extreme 
Eoyalists  of  every  age,  confided  in  and  to  him  without 
reserve. 

"  I  much  regret  a  summons  which  will  deprive  me  of 
the  pleasure  of  your  society/'  he  said,  with  cold  courtesy: 
**  But  since  you  must  leave  us  immediately^  there  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  I  desire  to  speak  with  you  at  once," 

Valdor  looked  up,  his  animated  and  eloquent  eyes  losing 
all  tiieir  laognor: 

**  You  do  not  desire  it  more  than  I,  No  doubt  you  meau 
concerning  my  love  for  your  youag  ward  ?— perhaps  you 
imagine  that  I  may  have  been  without  serious  thought  or 
intent *' 

**  I  imagine  nothing,'^  said  Strathmore,  coldly :  "  I  have 
the  honor  to  await  your  explanation,'* 

'*Pardieul  it  lies  io  one  word — loveP^  answered  the 
French  noble,  the  indolence  and  indifference  of  custom 
breaking  away  before  the  warmth  of  bis  passion:  "  Strath- 
more, I  know  well  enough  you  will  command  offers  of 
marriage  for  her  far  more  brilliant  than  minej  many  will 
offer  her  riches,  affiucnce,  station,  all  that  I  have  lost  in 
a  thankless  cause  and  for  a  lethargic  prince  j  but  rank 
better  than  mine  there  is  not  in  Europe,  and  love  truei 
and  warmer  she  will  never  win  than  she  has  roused  in 
me " 


**  Had  you  not  better  pour  out  all  this  eloquence  in  her 
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OWE  ear  ?  1  fear  I  interrupted  your  tender  scene  a  few  m^ 
meats  ago?"  iaterrupted  Strath  more,  in  his  chill  and  Ian 
giiid  voice,  tbe  slight  saeer  falling  like  ice-water  ou  tht 
impassioned  and  eager  tones  of  the  chivalrous  Legitimist 

Taldor  pardcned  the  sneer  for  the  permisaioQ  it  conveyed; 

"  Can  I  do  so  ?  Finding  jou  alone  I  feared  she  might 
have  retire d  for  the  night ;  it  ia  so  late,  God  only  knows 
how  bitter  it  is  to  me  to  leave  her  at  all — ^ahove  all  without 
a  farewell — but  what  can  I  do?     My  honor  is  involved/* 

Strath  mo  re  did  not  answer^  but  rang  Ibr  the  groom  of 
*be  chambers : 

**  Order  horses  to  be  put  to  a  carriage  for  M,  de  Yaldor, 
horses  to  post  twenty  miles ;  but  inquire  first  if  Mademoi- 
selle de  Tocqsa]  be  in  the  drawing-rooms*" 

The  servant  returned  in  a  few  mmutos ; 

''Mademoiselle  de  Yocqeal  has  gone  to  her  own  apartr 
ments  for  the  night,  my  lord/' 

Strathmore  signed  to  Lira  to  retire ; 

"  It  is  impossible  you  ace/*  he  said  briefly,  as  thej  were 
left  alone;  and  with  these  few  words  he  crushed  out,  as  a 
matter  of  not  the  slightest  moment,  the  glad,  vivid  hope 
he  had  inspired,  whose  disappointment  made  ValdoT^a 
cheek  pale  as  he  turned  away  with  a  swift  movemeut  and 
paced  the  conservatory  with  fast,  uneven  steps.  Suddenly 
he  halted  before  Strathmore,  who  had  not  moved  from  his 
position,  standing  under  the  palm-trees,  with  his  hand  on 
the  marble  basin, 

**  I  must  trust  myself  to  your  mercy  and  intercession 
then.     Will  you  be  my  ambassador  with  her  ?" 

"  Have  you  grouuds  for  supposing  that  she  returns  your 
love  ?" 

Yaldor  hesitated  a  moment ; 

**  Grounds  ?  No,  I  dare  not  say  that  I  have,  though 
she  has  seemed  at  times  to  prefer  me  to  others,  and  to- 
Qigbt '' 

"What  of  to-night r*  The  question  was  sharp  and 
imperious. 

'*  To-night  I  could  have  sworn  that  her  heart  had  wakened, 
!ind  wakened  for  me ;  her  blush,  her  shyness — tell  me,  yon 
saw  her  the  moment  I  had  left  her — do  you  believe  that  I 
deceive  myself  or  not  ?" 

'^  I  believe  that  you  d-  not    I  believe  that  Lnrnlle  lo^ei 
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The  answer  waa  cold,  but  it  was  rigid  to  truth*  T^tr« 
was  this  that  was  grsodin  Str at hm  ore's  nature — he  no? or 
gpared  himself;  and  those  wcrds  had  judged  him  justlj 
which  had  drawn  him  "a  dangerous  man  alwajSj  but  « 
false  man  or  a  meati  mau — neyer.^' 

Valdor*6  face  lightened  with  a  frank,  glad^  passionate  joj  . 

"  Thank  God  I  And  when  I  return,  joa  will  give  her 
to  me  V 

**I  will  ne?er  oppose  what  concerns  her  happiness." 

"  And  I  may  ask  you  to  be  my  intercessor  now  ?*'  went 
on  Yaldor,  swiftly,  in  the  quick  eagerness  of  a  nature 
which  knew  hot  joy  and  scorned  a  timorous  hesitancy  as 
cowardice,  as  he  stood  before  Stratbmore  in  tlie  midnight 
Bileoce  under  the  aisle  of  the  palma:  "I  am  compelled  to 
leave  her  in  what  will  seem  to  her  a  manner  so  cold  and 
strange,  that  it  may  well  look  incompatible  with  any  love 
worthy  the  name  ;  may  I  trust  to  you  to  make  it  clear  to 
her  why  I  go,  and  why  I  could  not  wait  even  for  the 
assurance  and  the  farewell  to-morrow  could  have  given? 
Will  you  leave  no  doubts  no  cloud,  no  mystery,  on  my 
departure  which  might  wound  her  or  chili  her  towards  me, 
as  one  who  has  not  loved  her  as  she  has  a  right  to  be 
beloved  ?  Will  you  feel  for  me  in  the  absence  to  which 
every  law  of  honor  binds  me  in  the  moment  of  all  others 
when  honor  is  most  hard  to  follow  f — will  you  remember 
that  I  am  driven  from  her  in  the  very  hour  when  I  have 
learnt  to  love  as  I  never  learnt  before?  and  while  I  am 
far  away,  defenceless  and  powerless  against  all  those  who 
will  strive  to  rob  mc,  will  you  guard  for  me  what  you 
yourself  believe  that  I  have  won  ?" 

Strathmore  listened,  the  lids  drooped  over  his  eyes,  hit 
face  impassive  as  the  marble  against  which  he  leaned, 
whilst  Yaldor,  forgetting  all  that  he  knew,  and  all  that 
rumor  said  of  the  heartlessness  and  callousness  of  the  man 
to  whom  he  pleaded,  poured  out  bis  rapid  words,  while 
his  voice  grew  mellow  and  his  eyes  dimmed  with  the 
earnestness  of  what  he  felt, 

**  Will  you,  Strathmore  ?"  he  repeated  again.  "  1  do  not 
ask  it  for  my  own  sake  alone,  but — ^if  she  should  love  me — 
one  doubt  is  a  woman ^s  curse,  and  that  soft,  delicate,  lofty 
ttature  will  never  love  but  once." 

Strathmore  stood  silent  still,  his  face  in  shadow  under 
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the  drooped  palm-leaTes,  hk  eyes  lookiBg  down  Id  to  tlia 
water  where  the  lotua-liliea  she  had  toyed  with  floated 
lazHy ;  none  eonld  have  told  wha.t  might  he  pasbittg  m 
him ;  his  thought  was  deep,  but  none  could  have  said  it 
wa8  painful.  After  gome  moments,  he  lifted  his  head^  and 
his  voice  was  clear,  cold,  serene ; 

**  Before  giving^  jou  mj  promise,  you  must  give  mo 
yours  to  one  thing — your  love  for  Lucille  is  genuine  ?" 

"  It  is,  so  help  me  God  I'* 

"Sufficiently  bo  to  concede  what  I  should  exact  in  th« 
event  of  your  becoming  her  husband  (I  speak  to  yoo  now, 
of  course,  not  as  your  friend,  but  as  one  who  Slls  her 
father^s  office),  nan>^ty,  that  you  would  relinquish  and 
gi^e  me  yoor  word  never  to  rejoin  political  risks  aad  in- 
trigues. I  could  not  consent  to  place  her  peace  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  would  unavoidably  jeopard  it  by  hazard- 
ing bis  own  safety— for  a  Patriot  is  but  a  Conspirator  if 
he  fail.     Ton  would  do  this  V^ 

YaldoT  hesitated  a  moment  \  his  political-creed  was  portion 
of  his  very  blood  and  life,  and  the  ardent  Heori  Cinquiste 
revolted  from  condemning  himself  to  the  inaction  from 
which  be  could  not  rouse  his  party  j  but  the  stronger  ardor 
of  a  new-born  passion  prevailed  at  last;  he  bent^his  head: 

'•  I  would,  I  swear  to  you.  And  now,  Strathmore,  may 
I  seek  your  word,  that  you  will  guard  my  hope  from  being 
destroyed  during  my  absence,  and  will  say  to  her  of  mj 
love  all  I  would  myself  have  said  to-night  f'' 

'*Ye0, 1  will  doso/' 

His  voice  was  tranquil  and  passionless ;  it  had  no  inflee^ 
tion  of  reluctance,  but  equally  none  of  willingness  or  friend- 
ship; it  was  simply  the  assent  of  a  man  who  undertakes 
a  duty,  but  it  also  bore  with  it  the  unmistakable  assurance 
of  an  honor  which  will  unfailingly  execute  its  word  onee 
pledged.  And  that  assurance  Yaldor  recognized;  he 
stretched  out  his  hand,  a  grateful  light  gleaming  in  hie 
eyes,  with  unwonted  emotion: 

"  Thank  you  from  my  soul  I  You  have  relieved  me  of 
all  fear,  for  I  know,  Strathmore,  that  though  those  who 
trust  to  your  mercy  may  he  in  danger,  those  who  trust  to 
your  honor  are  safe.  In  a  brief  while  I  shall  re  turn  to 
eiaim  Lucille  at  your  hands.*' 

He  spoke  in  the  thoughtless  randor^  the   trj^nspareoi 
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warmth^  af  ois  owa  beaut ;  the  shadow  which  fell  acroaa 
his  listener^B  face  from  the  swayiag  palm-trees  above  hid 
from  him  the  light  which,  for  a  second,  leapt  to  Strath- 
more's  eyea^  like  the  sudden  flash  of  steel  in  the  gloom. 
But  Strath  more  gave  him  his  hand,  and  bade  him  God 
epeed^ — and  without  falsi ty»  Ever  scrupulous  la  hoaopj  he 
would  be  Qo  traitor  here ;  he  would  keep  true  faith  with 
this  man,  since  it  was  this  man  whom  Lucille  loved, 

Aa  y aider  left  the  conservatories,  he  saw  a  spray  of 
lOies  of  the  valley  fallen  from  Lucille's  dress,  natural 
flowers  preserved  hy  some  peculiar  art;  he  recognizod 
them,  and,  stooping,  took  them  up  j  they  were  dear  in  his 
eightj  for  this  new  love  of  the  French  noble  had  something 
of  the  knightly,  chivalrous  reverence  of  old,  and  all  those 
who  approached  Lucille  learned  to  fee!  the  eanctity  and 
the  purity  of  the  young  girPa  rare  nature.  He  put  the 
fragUe,  fragrant  flovFers  in  his  breast,  and  with  them  still 
there  went  out  into  the  night ;  his  lieart  was  heavy  with 
the  pain  of  enforced  absence,  but  it  was  warm  with  hope 
and  with  the  firm  belief  of  love  returned,  belief  he  would 
never  have  ao  cherished  but  for  the  testimony  of  Strath- 
more — a  testimony  he  felt  instinctively  was  sincere  because 
unwilling ;  and  he  thought  of  her  tenderly,  longingly, 
trustfully,  as  he  leaned  from  the  carriage  window  and 
looked  back  at  the  gray,  stately,  melancholy  pile  of  White 
Ladies  as  he  left  it  in  the  gtoom  of  the  moonless  autumn 
night. 

He  whom  he  had  quitted,  pledged  to  fulfil  the  office 
entrusted  to  his  honor,  stood  for  awhile  motionless  beside 
the  lotus-fountain,  his  band  clenched  hard  on  its  marble 
rim.  An  evil  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed  encircled 
about  him  up  from  the  poisoned  ashes  of  dead  years ;  a 
contest  which  he  had  never  foreseen  or  feared  was  befo-^e 
him  through  which  to  vsrtestle.  He  was  no  coward,  no 
traitor — he  could  not  shrink  from  that  which  lay  before 
him ;  ho  fw)uld  not  sacrifice  the  life  he  had  sworn  at  all  cost 
to  preserve  joyous,  and  knowing  not  pain,  only  to  seeuro 
to  himself  a  selfish  and  barren  desire — the  brute  desire  of 
the  man  who,  fond  of  a  treasure,  destroja  it  rather  than 
let  it  drift,  blessing  and  blessed,  into  the  livea  of  others. 

For  awhile  he  stood  motionless  there,  witk  his  hand 
.grossed  on  the  marble  where  the  young  girl^b  brow  bad 
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lain ;  then  with  awift^  he  even  steps  at  firBt,  late/  on  with 
a  harder,  firmer  tread,  as  though  treading  down  the  ar- 
ctirsed  shapes  which  rose  about  him  to  torture  and  to 
tempt,  he  walked  to  and  fro  the  pathway  bordered  and 
shaded  with  the  palms.  This  man-^-whom  his  brethren 
deemed  cold  and  callons  to  all  pain,  as  the  bronze  to  which 
they  likened  him,  and  who  in  his  arrogance  had  held  that 
life  was  a  thing  to  be  moolded  at  will,  defiant  of  God  or 
man^  of  death  or  circumstance,  suffered — suffered  a  fearful 
doom,  sQch  an  one  as  purer  souls  or  gentler  natures  never 
know. 

Once,  as  he  passed  there  in  the  midnight  solitude,  be 
looked  up  at  the  drooping  and  curled  leaves  of  the  palms 
above,  and  a  bitter  smile  came  on  his  lipas 

**  The  emblems  that  fools  ehooae  of  Peace,  they  are  fit- 
ting in  MY  house  I  Peace  1  peace  I — there  is  none !  Oh, 
God,  is  there  peace  in  the  grave  ? — or  does  science,  that 
knows  we  rot^  He  as  well  ae  nescience  that  babbles  of  its 
resurrection  f  Is  there  peace  there  —  dull,  dreamleB^ 
peace — or  in  death  must  we  even  remember  P^ 

And  in  the  he  art- sick,  touching  mockery  there  was  i 
misery  greater  than  lies  in  grief. 


CHAPTER  U 
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Steathmoee  had  an  accepted  duty  to  perform,  and  from 
what  he  had  once  set  before  himself  he  never  shrank  nor 
pau&ed,  With  as  little  mercy  as  he  drove  the  steel  into 
the  souls  of  others,  he  drove  it  into  his  own  when  occasion 
arose;  selWove  and  self-reliance  were  dominant  in  him, 
but  self-pity  he  disdained  as  the  weakness  of  the  coward 
It  was  for  Lucille's  sake  that  he  had  given  the  pledge 
exacted  from  him  the  night  before;  it  was  for  Ludlle'i 
sake  that  he  prepared  to  fulfil  it  rigidly  and  to  the  uttar^ 
ooost  letter,  not  grudgingly,  nor  with  constraint  moreover! 
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hut  with  a  complete  and  uQfaltering  justice  to  Ibe  mso 
who  bad  trusted  him. 

And  be  sat  in  his  librarj  ou  the  morrow  braced  to  his 
ordeal.  He  was  calm,  and  ready  to  carry  through  what 
be  had  appointed  to  himself;  what  be  had  onee  elected  tci 
do  be  was  strong  to  do,  whether  it  were  -o  inflict  or  to 
endure. 

The  room  was  not  the  great  library,  common  to  all,  but 
a  private  one,  the  books  against  whose  walls  were  par- 
liamentary or  pbilosophical,  and  where  no  one  but  hia 
secretary  ever  joined  Mm.  1%  was  noon,  and  the  windowa 
stood  open  to  a  shady  and  secluded  part  of  the  gardens, 
with  the  Western  sea  beyoad  tbe  deer-foresta. 

He  sat  alone  writing  the  history  entrusted  to  him; 
delicacy  to  her,  not  distrust  of  himself,  prompted  him  to 
relate  it  thus,  for  Strath  more,  having  onee  selected  that 
which  be  had  to  do,  was  of  the  stuff  to  thrust  bia  arm  into 
the  flame  unhlenching,  and  hold  it  there  till  it  had  con- 
sumed without  a  sign  of  pain.  So  he  wrote — wrote  the 
truth  in  every  iota  of  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
the  man  who  loved  her,  a  calm,  just  letter,  such  as  a 
guardian  might  well  write  to  his  ward,  leaving  no  doubt 
ijujust  to  the  absent,  withholding  no  expression  which 
could  assure  her  she  was  beloved  by  him,  speaking  of  him 
as  be  deserved,  as  one  not  faultless  without  doubt,  but  as 
a  geaeroQ?  and  chivalrous  gentleman,  finally  leaving  her 
free  to  be  happy  in  bis  love  if  she  would,  with  such  kind 
and  thouj^htfui  words  of  personal  tenderness  for  her  own 
peace  as  became  his  position  towards  her — such  as  her 
father,  had  he  lived,  might  have  penned  to  her  on  the 
turning-point  of  her  young  life.  The  writing  had  tbe  firm 
and  delicate  clearness  of  his  habitual  hand;  the  words 
were  gentle  to  her,  and  just  to  the  uttermost  to  the  absent; 
the  style  was  courtly,  lucid,  terse;  there  was  not  a  trace 
that  its  composition  had  cost  him  anything,  or  that  any 
feeling  moved  bim  save  solicitude  for  her  welfare  and  her 
future.  Yet,  when  it  was  done,  the  dew  stood  upon  hia 
forehead  as  on  the  brow  of  a  man  whu  had  passed  through 
same  great  torture,  some  great  peril,  and  his  head  sank 
down  till  it  rested  on  the  ebony  writing-table ;  he  f^U  aa 
throufrh  the  curse  gf  hii  evil  past  were  rising  araund  hiuj 
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witb  its  sensual,  murderous  vapor,  and  stiflia^  his  life  like 

fioi&oaous  fumes 

"It  is  just — it  is  just,"  he  rauttered,  "that  I  should  sur 
render  her  to  the  one  who  was  with  me  when  I  slew  him. 
Retribution — is  there  retribution?  Oulj  for  crave  ha  and 
fools  I     Do  T  grow  a  coward  as  well  as  a  traitor  ?" 

He  fleng  the  letter  from  him,  and  a;  se  and  went  U  the 
open  casement,  where  the  fresh  west  wind  of  the  morninj? 
was  blowing  among  the  thick  Wj  which  clung  to  the  muf- 
lions.  He  wanted  to  shake  from  him  this  which  had 
newly  assailed  him.  Stratbmore  was  of  the  world,  and 
one  amongst  its  rulers ;  his  deity  was  power,  the  essence 
of  his  Hfe  dominance,  and  that  which  weakened  or  under- 
mined  his  streng-th,  he  would  have  cut  out  hj  the  roots 
and  torn  from  him,  no  matter  at  what  cobL  Anguish 
might  fasten  ^n  his  solitary  hours,  remorse  might  seize 
the  brief  watches  of  the  night,  hut  to  nothing  would  he 
again  yield  the  power  to  shake  his  ambition  from  its  hold, 
or  lessen  the  haughty  egotism,  the  unshared  and  uninter* 
rupted  consecration  to  his  career,  which  gave  him  hia 
ascendancy  amongst  men. 

As  he  stood  there  he  saw  Lucille.  She  was  feeding  one 
of  the  pet  fawns  with  rose-leaves,  only  a  few  yards  from 
him;  and  in  the  fall  of  the  laches  over  the  eyes,  the  smile 
upon  the  lips,  the  whole  attitude  with  which  her  head 
drooped  and  ahe  listlessly  held  the  leaves  to  the  liitla 
animal,  there  was  something  of  weariness  and  dejection. 
Possibly  she  had  heard  of  Yaldor's  departure,  though  as 
yet,  thus  early  in  the  day,  it  had  not  become  generally 
known  among  the  numerous  guests  at  White  Ladies, 
Turning,  she  saw  him,  and  the  rose-leaves  fell  from  her 
hand ;  she  came  to  him  with  the  gladness  and  grace  of  her 
habitual  greeting,  fleet  as  the  fawn  which  followed  her^ 
ri aging  its  silver  bells  \  but  the  blush*  which  he  had  seen 
for  the  ^rst  time  by  the  lotus  fountain,  came  on  her  face, 
her  steps  lingered  more  slowly  as  she  drew  nearer  to  him, 
and  she  did  not  Fift  her  face  for  the  caress  which  she  wai 
used  to  receif  e  as  a  child  receives  her  father's.  The  new 
love  had  already  stolen  her  from  him;  the  shadow  of 
estrangement  had  already  fallen  between  them. 

"  Have  you  anything  you  wish  to  say  to  me,  Lucille  f^* 
ke  asked ^  gently,  as  he  advanced  to  meet  her  with  thf 
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gr&cefal  courtesy  habitual  to  him  to  all  womeii^  bat  wl:tcli 
to  her  alone  was  not  unreal  He  asked  the  question  wltL 
some  aozietj^  some  hope;  be  would  fain  have  keptj  at 
lenstj  her  free  and  fearless  confidence — it  was  difficult  .*;o 
him  to  believe  that  she  had  so  learned  to  treasure  thoughts 
too  dear  for  him  to  share. 

iShe  lifted  her  eyes  with  something  of  wonder  mingleil 
with  shyneas : 

"1^0 — nothing.  ^^ 

He  dropped  her  hand,  and  was  silent  a  moment,  while 
ihe  stood  beside  him  stroking  the  lifted  head  of  the  fawn ; 

''  Do  not  think  that  I  wish  to  force  your  confidence,  my 
dear,"  be  went  on,  gently  still :  ''  but  I  should  be  glad  of 
a  few  minutes  alone  with  you.  Will  you  come  into  the 
library  now  ?" 

He  held  open  the  glass  door  for  her  to  pass  through ; 
but  she  shrank  back,  somethiug  of  the  startled  fear  with 
which  she  had  fled  from  him  the  night  just  passed  came 
on  her  face  again,  while  her  color  wavered ; 

"  You  wish  mo  ? — now  ?" 

The  reluctance  stung  him  to  the  soul : 

"  Certainly  not^  if  you  be  unwilling.     It  is  no  matter." 

Strath  more  re-eotered  the  library,  saying  no  more ;  he 
let  no  living  creature  disobey  him,  but  to  her  he  would 
not  use  coercion,  not  even  command,  and  he  left  her,  leat 
she — who  knew  not  the  blow  she  dealt — should  wring 
from  him  one  stern  or  bitter  word.  From  such  she  was 
as  sacred  to  him  as  are  the  dead  to  the  living  j  he  would 
no  more  have  raised  his  voice  harshly  to  her  than  we 
ehould  raise  our  haod  to  strike  some  hallowed  and  beloved 
face  that  lies  within  its  coffin. 

As  he  took  up  his  letter,  and  sealed  and  addressed  i% 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  windows,  he  did  not  hear 
her  follow  him,  he  did  not  see  her  at  his  side,  till  he  felt 
her  lips  touch  his  hand^  and  started  at  the  caress  to  meet 
her  eyes  raised  wistful  and  pleading  to  his  own  : 

"  Lord  Cecil,  did  I  displeaee  you  ?  Are  you  angry 
with  me  ?" 

*'I  could  not  know  anger  to  you^  Lucille." 

'*  But  you  look  coldly  at  me — your  words  are  not  lik« 
four  own.     Are  you  sure  I  have  not  vexed  you  f" 

He  stooped  to  her;  and  the  lold,  clear,  in^Qexible  voicei 
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T^hich  never  softened  for  mercy,  nor  falteied  for  pAin,  boi 
altered  in  welcome  or  lovective,  in  courtesy  or  in  mocteTT, 
but  was  ever  traBqnil  and  icy  alike  to  friend  or  foe^  qnivered 
ellghtlj  aa  be  did  bo. 

**  Lucille,  once  for  all,  believe  me ;  you  can  only  pain  me 
if  I  see  you  pained ;  you  will  moat  truly  obey  me,  most 
tnly  rejoice  me,  by  showing  me  that  your  heart  has  not 
mu  ungratefnl  wish,  nor  your  life  a  single  sorrow.  There 
is  a  letter  lying  there  I  wish  you  to  read  ;  do  not  hasten 
to  answer  it,  to-morrow  will  be  ample  time  for  tbat — to- 
morrow, at  tbis  time." 

His  lips  touched  her  brow  in  bis  usual  caress,  and  he 
quitted  the  library. 

She  sank  into  his  chair,  and  her  head  drooped,  while  the 
Bunlight^  slanting  in  through  the  ivy  leaves,  fell  on  her 
brow,  while  her  lips  were  slightly  parted  in  dreamiog 
thought;  not  wholly  the  childlike  thought,  poetic  but  un^ 
shad  owed  J  with  which  she  bad  gazed  over  the  seas  at 
Silver-rest — more  restless,  more  vague,  more  troubled  at 
Itself 

"How  good  be  is I-^so  great,  so  powerful,  so  faraous, 
yet  so  untiring  for  m^,"  she  whispeaed  below  her  breath : 
"  Pain  him  ?  Oh,  how  could  any  ever  pain  bim,  or  disohey 
his  lightest  word?  That  guHty  womao,  who  forsook  him 
in  the  past — how  could  she  ever  betray  such  a  heart  as  his? 
Perhaps  her  memory  is  bitter  to  him  still ;  perhaps  be  has 
never  loved  another  as  he  loved  hert"  And  the  burden 
of  those  long-buried  years,  of  that  veiled  past  she  did  not 
know,  already  cast  its  first  faint  shadow  over  Lucille, 
where  she  sat  with  her  head  bowed,  and  her  eyes  un 
consciously  tracing  the  path  across  the  skies  of  an  autuma 
flight  of  swallows,  winging  their  way  to  cross  the  golden 
land  where  her  father's  grave  was  laid,  and  the  pire- 
covered  mountains  of  her  mother's  Hungarian  home,  oe 
towards  Syrian  air  and  Cashmere  citron-groves. 

Some  moments  had  paBsed  when  she  remembered  thij 
letter  he  had  bade  her  read  j  she  took  it  up  without  interest 
till  she  recognized  his  writing,  then  she  opened  it  in  eager- 
oess — all  that  her  guardian  did  or  said  was  sacred  to  her; 
Bhe  would  have  disbelieved  the  witness  of  the  univers« 
which  had  bid  her  see  a  stain  upon  the  character  whose 
very  coldness  to  others  only  served  to  make  her  feel  tht 
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more  his  constant  gentleness  to  herself,  and  the  iudexibilitj 
and  force  of  whose  will  and  ambitions  onlj  sufficed  to  make 
the  more  alluring  and  marvellous  to  her  the  tend  erne  ea 
he  invariably  displayed  to  her  alone. 

She  opened  his  letter  with  eagerness ;  but  as  she  read* 
the  color  left  her  cheeksp  a  look  of  wandering  pain  cania 
into  her  ayes,  aud  at  its  close  ber  face  lost  all  its  warmth 
ftnd  light  I  she  pushed  back  the  hair  from  ber  brow  with  a 
movement  of  startled  disquiet,  and  her  lips  trLmibled.  She 
sat  silent,  gazing  down  upon  the  open  sheet,  covured  with 
its  clear  writing  and  its  dispassionate  words  j  she  was  very 
young,  and  the  love  proffered  to  and  pressed  on  her  had 
little  other  effect  upon  her  than  that  of  wonder  and  some* 
thing  of  repnlaion,  she  had  no  need  of  it,  no  wish  for  it,  and 
it  had  almost  a  terror  for  her.  Phrases  in  this  letter,  more- 
over—those very  phrases  which  most  expressed  solicitude 
for  her  welfare,  and  did  most  justice  to  Yaldor's  claims  and 
story — smote  her  with  a  deeper  pain.  She  feit  for  the 
solitary  time  in  her  bright,  brief  lifCj  woanded,  stricken, 
left  alone.  Her  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes,  but  did  not  fall, 
and  the  band  which  lay  on  the  ebony  arm  of  Btiathmore^s 
chair  closed  on  it  with  the  force  of  repressed  pain  : 

"*  Is  he  weary  of  me,  that  it  would  give  him  pleasure  t^ 
exile  me  to  another  life?" 

It  was  this  thought  which  made  the  miat  gather  between 
her  eyes  and  the  wheeling  flight  of  the  swallows  in  tbo 
suii ;  this  thought  which  brought  over  her  face  a  look  wbicb 
it  had  never  worn  in  ber  brief  annny  life — a  look  of  that 
pain  from  which  Strath morCi  for  the  sake  of  the  dead,  bad 
set  his  will  to  guard  her,  as  ihongb  he  held  the  making  and 
the  marring^  the  warp  and  the  woof,  of  the  tangled  well  uf 
Fate  which  is  woven  by  hazard  in  the  shadow  of  a  dark 
nncertainty,  and  is  not  to  be  colored  or  riven  by  the  art  or 
the  strength  of  man, 

"  Lucille  1  what  is  it  that  has  grieved  you?" 

She  started,  and  looked  up  in  the  euulight.  Before  her 
etood  young  Caryll^  whom  she  had  sent  for  roae-l eaves  for 
the  fawn ;  the  young  man*s  face  was  troobled  at  the  ibadow 
upon  hers,  and  hia  frank  eyes  shone  with  the  love  he  WM 
forbidden  to  speak,  and  in  which  she,  used  to  tenderoeii 
from  her  yonngest  years  from  all,  ard  especjally  from  him, 
never  dieamt  of  danger.     **  All  thmga  loved  her,"  as  ihi 
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had  once  said  in  ber  eeirlj  infancj  ;  and  cl  another  Ioti 
than  this  affection  which  had  always  sarrotiuded  her,  of 
the  paesion  which  ber  beautj  awakened^  or  of  the  iniset7 
which  it  might  cause^  Lucille  was  utterly  uneouacioufi. 
Her  life  and  her  education  had  beeo  such  aa  to  leave  ber. 
far  longer  than  most,  the  guilelessness  and  purity  of  her 
childhood.  It  would  be  long  ere  the  world  could  teach 
inch  a  mind,  grosser  taint  or  darker  knowledge;  it  wotild 
fihake  off  the  evil  lessons  as  a  bird's  wing  Bhakes  the 
nigbt-dews. 

'*  What  baa  grieved  you,  Lucille  f"  repeated  Nello,  as  he 
knelt  before  ber. 

''  Notbiiig ;  at  least — I  do  not  know,"  ebe  answered, 
slowly,  while  she  pushed  the  hair  from  her  temples  with 
a  certain  beat  and  weariness. 

*'  Something  has,"  he  persisted,  ^*  Perhaps  my  uncle ' 

Her  face  was  flushed  with  light  in  an  instant,  and  he* 
eyes  turned  on  bim  with  rebuke : 

"  Nello  !  for  shame — bush  1  When  was  Lord  Cecil  ever 
otherwise  than  generous  and  gentle  and  kind  to  meV* 

The  young  man  set  bis  teeth  hard  ;  with  the  keen  in- 
sight of  jealous  love  be  feared  none  of  his  brilliant  rivale 
who  circled  about  her,  free  to  whisper  what  they  would, 
while  his  own  lips  were  sealed  to  silence,  as  he  feared  thie 
grateful  and  loyal  devotion  to  the  man  whose  years  were 
double  bis,  who  stood  in  her  fa  therms  place,  and  whose 
cold,  world-worn,  inflexible  charaoter  looked  to  the  youth 
one  which  no  feeling  bad  ever  touched,  nor  weakness  ever 
smitten, 

'^  Oh,  Lucille,  Lucille  1*'  be  said,  with  bitterness,  for  it 
was  a  bard  ordeal  to  chain  down  his  words  to  go  no  further 
than  his  honor  bad  pledged,  "  have  a  few  weeks  changed 
you  so  that  you  have  forgotten  all  the  years  from  your 
infancy,  and  will  not  even  share  what  grieves  you  ^ith 
one  whoir  you  used  at  least  to  trust  and  love  as  a 
brother?'' 

She  luujit^il  down  on  bim  surprised  and  regretful  j  the 
change  was  not  that  she  gave  lose  but  that  he  longt?!?  for 
more,  and  she  wondered,  self-repr  lachingly,  how  Bhe  bad 
wounded  him : 

"  Dear  Kello.  von  arp,  mv  brother,  %n(i  I  am  not  altera 
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not  altered  in  one  ehadowl  I  coald  n6V..T  cbange  m> 
those  I  lore." 

'*  And  I  am  among  them  ?" 

His  Foice  trembled,  bis  heart  beat  load ;  it  was  hard  not 
to  pray  with  all  hia  son!  and  strength  for  ont  loye  greater 
than  all  the  rest,  but  it  was  much  to  keep  his  hold  on  the 
Bilver  cord  of  her  child-memones*  Her  hand  strayed 
among  the  waves  of  his  baifj  while  the  eyes  that  were 
clear  with  the  single-hearted  loyalty  of  yonth  gazed  up 
into  her  own,  and  the  swift  sunlit  smile  that  was  her 
heritage  from  her  father  liglited  her  face ;  it  seemed  to  her 
go  absurd  that  he  conld  doubt  she  loved  him,  her  playmate, 
her  favorite,  her  broth  erl 

"Nellol  it  IB  you  who  are  changedl  Yoo  never  asked 
those  foolish  questions  at  Silver-reat  I  You  know  1  love 
yon  dearly,  very  dearly.  None  will  ever  love  you  better 
than  Lucille," 

She  spoke  with  the  consoling,  caressing  affection  of  a 
loving  child  to  one  whom  she  fears,  while  she  wonders 
how^  she  may  have  wounded,  aud  the  young  man^s  frank, 
tell-tale  face  gleamed  with  the  light  of  hope  and  youth ; 
the  love  of  his  years,  if  reverential  and  poetic,  has  much 
of  the  element  of  worship,  and  is  quickly  gladdeoed  by  a 
little,  unlike  the  fierce,  imperious,  egotistic  passion  which^ 
if  it  have  not  all,  has  nothing.  He  thanked  her  with  joy- 
ona  tender  words,  which  he  found  hard  to  rein  la  to  the 
limits  of  his  promise,  and  led  her  out  into  the  sunlight. 

*'  I  see  nothing  of  you,  Lucille,  here,"  he  pleaded. 
'  Give  me  this  morning  alone,  as  though  we  were  at  Silver- 
rest." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  listening ;  it  was  to  the  roll  of 
carriages  taking  Strathmore  and  several  of  bis  male  guests 
to  a  meeting  twenty  miles  away,  which,  as  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  the  county,  he  had  promised  to  head.  Then 
ibc  went  with  Caryll  where  he  likedj  her  guardian's  letter 
lying  on  her  heart,  and  lyings— she  knew  not  why  —with  a 
dull  pain  there. 

The  park  was  very  beautiful  in  the  autumn  noon,  with 
gnrge  and  beach,  cloud  and  suushine,  golden  woods  and 
wiadiog  waters,  all  molten  together  in  the  amber  light, 
and  they  wandered  where  chance  led  them.  To  her,  to 
whom  the  brown  chestnu  s  in  her  path,  the  sweep  or  m 
8S*  ^^' 
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flight  of  deer,  the  glance  of  the  ocean  throngl  an  aTeEQ« 

of  forept-trees  were  poems,  all  life,  all  natare  ti  ere  full  of 
beauty;  and  he  bad  no  world  but  in  her  face,  and  knew 
no  mnsic  but  her  Foiee.  They  came  at  last  to  the  small, 
gray,  mediBBval  church  of  White  Ladies,  ancient  as  the 
Abbey,  with  dim,  storied  windows,  and  Gothic  walls  all 
wreathed  and  darkened  with  ivy  scarce  less  old.  It  stood 
flhut  in  with  foliage,  and  singularly  still  and  peaceful,  with 
the  sheen  of  the  sea  gleaming  below  through  its  trees, 
and  the  lulling  of  the  waves  making  solemn,  melancholy 
requiem  over  the  buried  dead. 

"  Hush  1  it  is  so  beautiful  1"  she  whispered  to  b!m,  as  If 
the  sound  of  his  voice  jarred  on  her  in  breaking  the  silence, 
while  her  face  reflected  the  tender  and  holy  memories  of 
the  place,  as  it  reflected  all  such  things  but  too  deeply ; 
*^ Listen  1  the  sea  itself  murmurs  softly  and  low,  as  though 
it  were  afraid  to  wake  them.  It  is  not  death  here^  in  the 
etillnesB,  in  the  sunlight,  under  those  shady  leaves — it  is 
only  sleep  V^ 

He  was  silent,  gassing  on  her  as  her  eyes  filled  with  a 
reverent  tendemeBS  and  a  softened  light,  as  they  looked 
far  and  wistfully  beyond  the  beauty  round  her  into  those 
sublime  and  mournful  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  whither 
the  poetic  spiritual  mind  had  wandered  far  away  where 
he  could  not  follow. 

'*  I  love  the  German  name,  God's  Acre,"  she  said,  softly, 
after  long  silence ;  "  It  seems  to  say  that  while  the  world 
is  only  busy  with  the  livingj  and  so  soon  forgets  its  beat 
when  they  are  gone.  He  loves,  and  lias  garnered,  the  lost" 

"  Do  not  speak  of  those  things,  Lucille  j  death  seems 
too  brntal  a  thing  to  remember  with  you?^ 

The  youth  felt,  as  all  felt  in  her  presence,  something 
more  tender  than  awe,  more  vague  than  fear,  as  looking 
npon  a  flower  whose  brilliance  is  too  delicate  and  fragile 
to  bloom  on  earth,  a  sunshine  too  shadowless  and  too  pore 
to  be  long  lent  of  heaven.  She  smiled  a  little  dreamily, 
and  her  hands  wandered  among  the  long,  waving  grasses 
and  coils  of  ivy,  putting  them  tenderly  aside  from  the 
nearest  grave,  whose  single  gray  stone  they  had  overgrown 
io  their  Inxuriance;  and,  as  she  did  so,  she  traced  th© 
mosB-yeiled  letters  of  the  inscription,  which  was  \mt  om 
word  only  -, 
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She  gaire  a  low,  startled  crj; 

"Oh,  Kello  1  look — it  la  my  name." 

Young  Caryll  bent  over  her ;  startled  also  mo**e  tbau  nu 
Blight  a  coincideEce  warraoted,  it  gave  him  an  emotion  of 
pai[i  to  aee  the  name  he  loved  graven  on  a  tomb;  and  in 
the  sequestered  village  cburehyard,  where  none  bnt  the 
peasantry  bad  been  buried  centary  after  century,  save 
where  the  lofty  mausoleums  of  the  great  race  of  White 
Ladies  rose,  it  seemed  one  strange  and  foreign  to  find 
there, 

"Tonra!  Whose  can  it  be?  There  is  no  date/'  he 
s^id,  as  he  swept  the  grasses  farther  off  the  low  headstone. 

"  No  i  Perhaps  she  died  youngs  and  they  laid  her  here 
with  only  the  name  by  which  they  had  loved  ber^  and  it 
told  al]  to  them,  though  nothing  to  ns.  Ah  I  death  is 
cruel,  desolate,  sorrowfiill  The  aun  is  warm,  the  sea  is 
*alm,  the  birds  are  singing,  and  she  lies  there — alone  I^* 

Her  voice  waa  hushed,  and  her  eyes  were  filled  with  a 
sad  and  tender  light,  as  she  wound  the  foliage  reverently 
about  the  tomb,  leaving  clear  the  name  that  was  her  own» 
the  name  which  touched  her,  strangely,  found  on  this 
unknown  and  loBely  grave,  which  she  knew  not  as  the 
grave  of  her  mother  Her  temperament  was  vividly 
Bu&ceptible  and  deeply  tinged  with  the  reflective  sadness 
which  usually  marks  rare  and  imaginative  natures,  and 
the  young  girl  to  whom,  personally,  sorrow  was  but  a 
name,  felt  for  all  thiogs  that  suffered,  for  all  who  were 
lonely  and  in  pain,  with  a  divine  and  yearning  pity.    Life 

her  bands  was  a  beautiful  wonder-flower  Just  unclosing 
without  a  soil  on  its  white,  virginal  leaves,  and  the  richest 
gold  in  its  calix  stiy  hidden  like  the  amber  stamen  of  th« 
half-opened  lily.  It  seemed  so  cruel  to  her  that  there 
should  be  any  for  whom  that  beautiful  flower  was  bruised 
and  broken,  and  left  colorless  and  crushed,  and  without 
fragrance,  to  be  flung  at  the  last  into  the  darkened  solitude 
af  a  closed  grave  I 

And  she  sat  silent,  her  hand  still  wandering  over  the 
fbliage  that  covered  the  carved  letters  of  her  own  name^ 
while  at  her  feet  the  wide,  blue  sea  lay  shining  in  the 
ligbtj  and  the  honest  tender  eyes  of  Lionel  Caryll  gazed 
upward  to  the  face  which  he  had  loved  from  childhood. 
But  her  thoughts  were  not  with  him  aa  she  lo^iked  fi^ 
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Awaj  through  the  shadj  leaves  of  the  church  elma  o?6! 
the  suirnj  waters ;  thej  were  with  the  unknown  life  which 
]s>j  buried  aad  lonely  beneath  the  moss,  and  with  ibe 
words  of  the  letter,  which  rested  on  her  heart  with  a  raf^e 
and  heavy  pain. 


CHAPTER  LI. 


ONEARTHED. 


Strath  MORE  returned  late.  He  came  and  addressed  • 
few  courtly,  gentle  words  to  her,  according  to  his  castom, 
but  he  did  not  even  with  a  look  seek  to  learn  the  effect 
which  Yaldor-8  love  had  had  upon  her  as  he  approached 
her: 

"This  day  has  been  like  an  Indian  summer!  How 
have  jou  spent  it,  my  dear  ?" 

And  he  noted  that  her  cheeks  flashed  and  her  eyei 
drooped  at  his  presence. 

"  In   the   park,  with   ITello.     The  air  was  so   lovely! 

And Oh,  Lord  Cecil  I"^her  face  was  raised  uow,  anu 

her  eyes  full  of  wistful  inquiry — "  there  is  a  grave  here^in 
White  Ladies,  with  my  name,  'Lucille/  on  the  Btone— 
only  thatl     Whose  was  it?     Do  you  kuowf" 

^*  Yoar  name  ?     Had  it  any  date  ?" 

**  No  ]  nothings  but  the  one  word," 

He  smiled  a  little  ;  and  even  his  mother,  who  knew  th« 
history  of  that  grave,  could  not  see  any  look  on  his  iaet 
save  some  slight  amusement  with  the  marvel  of  youth  at 
the  ordinary  trifles  it  meets, 

**  Were  you  abroad,  Lucille,  you  would  see  your  name 
on  many  graves,  though  it  is  an  uncommon  one  here. 
Several  French  refugees  came  to  White  Ladies^  I  know, 
in  '89 ;  possibly  it  belonged  to  one  of  them.  The  stone 
bore  no  date,  you  say  ?  Now^  your  wandering  fancy  caa 
dream  a  mournful  story  of  exile  and  of  severance,  and 
weave  an  idyl  from  that  single  word  I" 

Those  around  them  laughed  j  she  smMod ;  the  explajct^ 
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tfon  elie  never  doubted,  yet  the  remembrance  of  that  lonelj 
grave  lying  beneath  the  waving  grasses  and  the  ivy  coils^ 
with  its  incessant  requiem  chanted  by  the  melancholy 
seas,  saddened  her  still ;  and  Nello  Gary  11,  as  he  listened* 
felt  vaguely  and  causelessly  an  impression,  never  aban- 
doned, that  in  some  way  or  other  that  nameless  tomb 
under  the  shadow  of  the  old  raonastic  church  was  one  of 
the  links  which  bound  Strathmore  to  the  young  girlp 
Lacille. 

The  day  had  b€en  like  an  Indian  Bummer,  but  its 
warmtb  and  serenity  had  been  treacherous.  It  had  be- 
come very  chilly  as  the  evening  drew  near;  the  '*  wild 
white  horses"  of  the  sea  dashed  in,  flinging  high  their 
inowy  foam  ;  dark,  ominous  clouds  drifted  before  the  wind 
as  the  sun  went  down;  and  the  fisher-people  farther  down 
the  coast  looked  up  and  saw  the  sure  heralds  of  the  coming 
storm,  as  the  gray  gulls  and  curlews  iiew  with  a  shrill 
scream  over  the  auffry  waters. 

In  the  same  hour  while  the  tempest  was  rising  to  break 
over  the  ocean  and  the  beach,  the  forest  and  the  hillSj  o( 
White  Ladies  J  a  steamer  was  ploughing  its  swift  way 
across  the  Channel^  running  fast  before  the  gale  to  reach 
the  French  coast  ere  the  night  and  the  storm  were  down ; 
and  Raoul  de  Yaldor  leant  against  the  side  of  the  vessel 
with  the  little  delicate  lilies  of  the  valley  close  against  his 
heart.  He  was  on  a  perilous  mission;  "his  name  bad  be- 
come suspected,  all  but  proscribed,  by  the  existent  govern- 
ment, a  trifle  made  known  of  his  present  errand,  and  he 
"detained,"  or  worse ^  and  yet  his  thoughts  were  bright 
and  trustful  ones,  for  the  chivalrous  nature  of  the  Legiti-' 
mist  Noble  knew  nothing  of  the  craven  hesitancy  of  fear, 
and — he  loved  and  he  thought  himself  loved. 

''A  rough  night  coming  on,  but  we  shall  be  in  port 
ifi  half  an  hour,"  said  a  voice  beside  him. 

Taldor  started  from  his  reverie  with  a  courteous  ''Flaii 
Uf  moTmeur;*^  and  as  he  raised  his  head  saw  a  tall, 
bronzed  soldierly  man,  whose  face  seemed  to  him  familiar. 
The  recognition  was  mutual,  though  vague,  on  both  sides : 

"  Pardon  me,  but  we  surely  have  met  before,  though  J 
uannot  recall  your  name,"  said  the  Engiishman:  ''I  am 
Colonel  M arch m out.  Queen's  Bays " 

"  Whtnii  I  think  I  bad  the  honor  of  knowing  very  weii 
2D 
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in  Paris,  years  ago;  is  it  not  soT'^  said  Taldor,  as 
gaTO  bis  own  namej  and  acknowledged  tbe  aequaiixtanee : 
**  tourely  the  last  time  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  eeeing  you  we 
acted  together  in  an  affair  of  honor  ?" 

"  Ab  I  ages  ago/'  said  Marcbmont:  "To  te  sure,  I 
remember  now;  a  shocking  affair^  when  that  mcamate 
brute  J  Strathmore^  killed  poor  Errol.  I  beg  your  pardoi 
far  calling  bim  so ;  no  doubt  he  is  a  firiend  of  yours  still  ^ 

"A  very  valued  one." 

"  Tben  I  offer  you  many  apol ogles,  but  tbe  words 
slipped  out,"  said  the  Boldlor,  puffing  Havana  smoke  from 
under  his  long  gray  mouataches :  "  I  have  killed  off  plenty 
of  men  myself  in  the  field,  but  there  was  something  I 
didn't  like  in  that  affair ;  it  was  cold  and  deadly  ;  one  saw 
he  '  meant  murder'  by  bis  eye.  They'd  lived  like  brothers, 
and  he  shot  him  like  a  dog,  and  felt  as  little  remorse  after- 
wards. I  dare  say  Stratbm ore's  forgot  the  whole  matter 
hasnthe?" 

"  I  have  never  heard  him  allude  to  it,  nor  any  one  elee, 
for  many  years," 

"No  doubt.  The  world  soon  forgetSj  especially  what 
its  great  men  like  to  have  forgotten.  He  is  a  wonderfully 
encceseful  statesman ;  his  politics  are  not  minei  but  there 
is  no  denjing  bis  power," 

"  He  is  the  most  able  man  of  your  country  \  he  wafl 
always  'plus  fin  que  tons  les  autres*  in  diplomacy/' an- 
swered Yaldor,  as  his  hand  wandered  in  tbe  breast  of  his 
coat,  where  the  fragrant  lilies  were  hidden:  "but  you 
wrong  him  if  yon  imagine  bim  brutal.  Cold  he  is,  and, 
when  he  18  aronsed,  dangerous ;  still  he  has  generous,  and, 
indeed,  great  qualities.  But  yon  were  intimate  friends 
with  Erroll,  perhaps  ?" 

"  Poor  fellow,  yes  !     We  were  in  the  same  corps." 

"  Do  you  know  if  he  had  any  relatives  f"  Valdor's  hand 
was  on  the  lily-sprays,  and  a  vague  instinct  connected  in  hit 
thoughts  the  memory  of  Lucille  with  the  memory  of  the 
dead  man. 

"  Wone,  I  think,  except  old  Sir  Arthur,  and  some  coisin 
or  other,  who  had  the  baronetcy." 

"  There  was  no  one  to  mourn  him,  then  ?" 

''Kobody,  except— all  who  knew  him  I    He  left  nw  ■ 
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letter  for  Slrathmore,  and  one  f^r  a  woman  in  Enflaud,  if 
I  renjember  eight;  that  waa  all." 

"  A  woman  !  Who  was  she  ?"  His  hand  was  od  the 
lilies  of  the  valley,  and  he  felt  a  sudden,  keen,  breathless 
impatience,  as  though  it  were  closing  on  the  thread  of  the 
myaterj  which  he  had  always  felt  encircled  the  young  life 
he  loved  and  connected  her  with  him  whom  the  world  saw 
%B  her  guardian. 

**  Haven't  an  idea,'-  answered  the  Englishman :     "  Some 
love  or  other,  I  suppose." 
I      "  Do  jou  remegtnber  her  name,  monsieur  f " 

"NOf  it  is  ao  many  years  ago.  I  fancy  it  w^s  some^ 
thing  foreign  j  hut  I  recollect  he  addressed  his  letter  to 
her  at  White  Ladies.  I  remember  that,  because  it  was 
Strath m ore's  place,  and  poor  Bertie  was  often  down  there  " 

"  Wonld  you  know  the  name  if  you  heard  it  P* 
I      "I  might" 

"  Was  it  De  Yocqsal  V* 

March mont  thought  a  moment: 

"  Eh  f  I  don't  know.  I  think  it  waa.  YeSj  I  am  almost 
sure.     Why  ?" 

"  Only  because  I  had  a  fancy  of  my  own  about  a  story 
of  his  past,  and  I  was  curious  to  know  if  I  was  right 
Mon  Dieu!  how  the  wind  is  rising  j  but  there  are  tha 
Boulogne  lights.     Are  you  going  to  Paris  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  only  en  route  for  a  little  farther ;  into  Scinde, 
for  the  next  ten  years,  or  as  much  longer,  if  those  mountain 
robbers  go  on  worrying  us,''  answered  the  soldier,  too 
careless  and  too  indifferent  to  the  matter  to  wonder  why 
y  aid  or  had  any  interest  in  the  past  history  of  his  long 
dead  friend,  while  he  talked  of  Paris  and  Indian  affairs  as 
She  vessel  plunged  and  rocked  through  the  brief  passage 
of  the  stormy  ChanneL  Soon  afterwards  he  was  called 
to  the  cabin,  where  his  wife,  but  lately  wedded,  had  taken 
refuge,  and  Yaldor  was  left  alone,  leaning  on  the  rail  of 
the  ship,  while  his  eyes  watched  the  phosphor  light  flash- 
ing on  the  crested  waves,  and  his  hand  held  the  lilies  of 
the  valley  as  though  holding  the  pledge  of  a  fair  future  in 
those  delicate,  withered  sprays. 

Hia  pulses  beat  quicker  —  he  had  learned  Strath  more 'a 
secret '  That  which  every  forethought  had  environed, 
pvery  tjare  veiled,  every  prudence  and  expedient  concealed 
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beyond  reach  of  sight ;  that  which  had  been  buried  fcfevcf 
in  the  graves  of  the  dead,  in  a  sepulchre  whose  seal  no 
human  Land  was  to  break,  lest  the  poisoned  miasma  should 
escape  to  touch  with  its  taint  the  young  and  innocent,  bad 
come  into  his  power.  Dark,  uncertain,  shadowy  as  the 
past  still  was,  he  knew  CDough  to  inow  what  was  the  link 
which  fettered  the  cold,  world-wise,  and  inflexible  States- 
man to  the  fragile  tenure  of  a  dawning  life,  in  so  strange 
a  union ;  what  was  the  knotted  cord  of  expiation  worn 
beneath  the  chain  armor,  and  the  braided  velvet,  of  public 
ambition,  and  of  worldly  fame,  by  the  man  whom  the 
world  deemed  remorse  never  smote.  Hfe  had  unearthed 
Strathmore's  secret,  and  he  forgot  how  pitiless  to  those 
who  braved  him,  how  unscrupulous  where  his  passions 
were  roused,  or  his  will  was  opposed,  how  intolerant  alike 
of  those  who  stood  in  his  path  or  trenched  on  his  power, 
was  one  whom  Nature  had  made  cold,  whom  a  woman 
had  made  cruel,  and  whom  the  world  bad  made  merciless. 
He  only  felt: 

"  I  will  never  tell  her ;  his  remorse  is  holy,  his  secret 
shall  be  safe  with  me." 

And  the  French  noble  thought  with  a  generous  pity,  a 
noble  faith,  of  the  man  whose  atonement  he  had  learnt, 
as  in  the  shadow  of  the  night  he  lifted  the  frail  fragrant 
lilies  of  the  valley  to  his  lips;  and  kissed  them  reverently, 
like  some  hallowed  relic,  as  he  leaned  over  the  dark  angrj 
waters  while  the  vessel  bore  her  way  to  France. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

IN   HIS  DARK   HOUR 

It  was  near  on  midnight ;  the  fires  were  warm  and  the 
lights  bright  in  the  cedar  drawing-room  at  White  Ladies, 
flashing  on  the  silver  and  azure  panellings,  the  Venetian 
mirrors,  the  countless  trifles  of  art  and  luxury,  the  clusters 
of  exotics,  and  the  delicate  hues  of  the  women's  jewels 
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And  dreaBes.  Some  were  playbg  chess  or  dcarte,  Bome 
softly  flirting,  some  talking  of  sport  and  some  of  slaader, 
while  the  clear  coatralto  of  Lady  Cbessvjlle  echoed  from 
the  music-room  beyond,  where  she  and  her  idolatora  were 
Bmging  the  music  of  "Figaro,"  wliicb  they  would  perform 
on  the  morrow  in  the  private  theatre.  Within,  it  was 
brilliant,  still,  peaceful,  with  do  sonnd  higher  than  the 
murmnr  of  voices  attuned  to  one  softj  languid  key,  which 
never  varied  in  pain  or  in  pleasure,  in  repartee,  flattery,  or 
Bpleen.  Without,  the  winds  were  rising  shrill  and  high 
among  the  old  monastic  woods,  and  the  lightning  waa 
whirling  about  the  fretted  pinnacleg  of  the  Ahbej,  and  in 
the  lall  of  the  music  the  hollow,  angry  roar  of  the  seas, 
answering  the  challenge  of  the  storm,  pealed  through  the 
eilence.     It  was  a  rough  night  on  the  coast. 

"Bad  night  out/^  said  the  Earl  of  Fernneley,  with  a 
suppressed  yawn,  as  a  blaze  of  lightning  flashed  through 
the  length  of  the  drawing-rooms,  out-dazzUng  the  wax 
lights. 

"  Plenly  of  casualties,"  suggested  Sir  Philip  d^Orv&L 

*'  AH  the  better  for  wreckers ;  they  thank  Heaven  for 
foul  weather  1"  eaid  a  pretty  woman,  castling  her  adver- 
sary's queen,  and  nestling  herself  in  her  chaise  to  await 
his  next  move. 

"  Wreckers  ?  Tou  touch  our  esprit  do  corps,  Lady 
Adela.  We  are  all  Ministerialists  here,"  said  Johnnie 
Vaux,  a  whip  and  a  wit. 

A  languid  but  general  laugh  gave  him  the  answer  that 
flattered  him  most,  as  a  mlnute-gnn  was  fired^  faintly  heard 
in  the  pauses  of  the  thunder,  but  not  stopping  the  cards, 
the  chess,  or  the  flirtations. 

''Many  lives  lost  off  jour  coast  in  the  year,  Stratk 
more  ?"  asked  the  Prince  de  Yolms. 

"Scores,  I  beheve,"  answered  Strathmore,  with  negli* 
gent  mdifference,  as  he  pursued  his  ecarte  with  D^OrvAU 

"  Pray  don't  talk  about  it,  then  ;  it  is  temhle  1"  cried  a 
8pat]ish  beauty,  with  a  shiver  of  her  fan,  drawing  he? 
perfumed  lace  about  her. 

Strathmore  laughed  his  cold,  slight  laugh : 

''  Je  n'en  vois  pas  la  terreur,  madame!  Men  must  di«, 
U  doesn't  much  matter  how.  If  casualties,  epidemiea, 
and  wars  did  not  take  off  our  surplus  |>opu]ation  at  intervali^ 
SQ 
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we  fihonld  Booti  be  overmn.  Nothing  is  more  su^  e  ■fluooa 
than  those  romantic  laments  for  most  convenient  laws  of 
nattirel     I  mark  the  king,  D'OrirAl," 

Another  signal  of  distress  broke  on  the  ear,  muffled  by 
the  moaning  windB,  as  he  turned  to  pnrsue  his  game. 
With  the  proficiency  of  old,  he  brought  the  same  skill  and 
the  Bame  rnles  to  cards  as  to  the  Cabinet,  and  won  tn 
both  He  had  been  perfectly  sincere  in  what  he  had  JGBt 
said.  He  had  a  profound  mdifferonce  for  mankind  ;  suffer- 
ing did  not  touch  him;  loss  of  life  did  not  concern  bim; 
with  a  cold,  but  perhaps  correctj  philosophy,  he  held  that 
a  thousand  people  killed  by  an  accident,  a  battle,  or  an 
endemiCi  mattered  no  naore  in  the  aggregate,  and  was, 
therefore,  as  indifferent  to  men  of  sense,  as  the  butchery 
of  a  thousand  sheep  in  the  shambles. 

As  he  looked  up  to  deal  the  \mt  game  he  i^lanced  across 
the  room,  and  saw  tbe  gaze  of  Lucille  fixed  on  him.  Her 
eyes,  whose  azure  light  deepened  almost  to  black  at  nigbi, 
watched  him  under  their  long-drooped  lashes  with  some- 
thing of  wonder,  of  reproach,  of  sorrow,  mingled  with 
their  earnest  and  reverent  tenderness  j  to  her  be  never 
spoke  such  words,  to  her  this  side  of  his  character  was 
never  shown,  and  at  its  pitilessness  the  young  heart  which 
loved  every  living  thing  down  to  the  lowliest  flower,  and 
grieved  for  the  broken  wing  of  a  bird,  felt  a  shuddering 
incredulity  and  pain  ;  death  would  have  been  sweeter  and 
more  merciful  to  her,  than  to  have  found  an  error  or  a  staio 
in  him.  And  that  gaze,  as  he  met  it,  was  so  like  to  that 
which  had  dwelt  on  bim  in  compassionate  pardon,  in  mute 
reproach,  while  the  setting  sun  sank  down  upon  his  wrath, 
that  the  life  his  hand  had  taken  —  the  life  guiltless  of  all 
gin,  save  a  too  loyal  love  for  him  and  a  too  knightly  code 
of  honor  —  smote  back  upon  his  conscience  in  that  agony 
with  which  a  soul  great  at  its  core  arouses  to  the  suddeD 
memory  of  an  irrevocable  crime. 

He  played  the  game  ont  —  played,  and  won  with  ua- 
changed  science  and  skill,  or  it  had  not  been  Slrathmore: 
ind,  crossing  the  drawing-rooms,  approached  and  beni 
down  to  her. 

"  You  look  saddened^  Lucille,  Are  you  unwell,  or  ar« 
you  only  afraid  of  the  storm?" 

She  sat  a  little  apart,  no  one  was  near  at  the  momenli 
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Bud  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  as  his  hand  lay  ju  her 
ehotilder : 

"Afraid?  Oh,  no!  I  was  thinking  f»f  the  people  oai 
at  eea^  and  of  their  misery.''  She  shuddered  as  she  spoke, 
for  a  third  minute-gan,  fired  off  the  coast,  was  audible 
through  the  rich  music  from  the  room  beyond  and  the 
laughing  murmur  nigh:  *'Tou  do  feel  for  them,  don't 
you  ?  You  only  said  that  in  jest ;  you  would  save  them, 
I  know,  if  you  could  ?  It  is  so  terrible  to  sit  in  light  and 
gaiety  and  comfort  here  while  the  ships  are  perishing;  it 
seems  like  guilt  to  be  careless  and  rejoicing  while  others 
suffer,  and  death  is  close  at  band.  There  is  something  so 
fearfril  in  life  taken  P' 

His  hand  dropped  from  her  shoulder  —  the  hand  which 
had  "  taken  life"  —  and,  stricken  by  those  words,  as  Cain 
was  stricken  by  the  voice  of  his  conscience  calling  on  him 
to  answer  for  his  brother's  keeping,  he  went  out  away 
from  the  light,  the  murmur,  the  music — out  into  the  eoli- 
tude  of  the  dark  and  stormy  night. 

No  rain  was  falling,  and  the  night  was  still,  save  when 
the  winds,  sweeping  through  the  forests,  shrieked  and 
moaned  upon  the  air,  and  the  noise  of  the  waves  arose 
with  a  hollow  roar,  like  desert  beasts  seeking  their  prey. 
The  ringed  lightning,  whirling  down  the  sky,  lit  up  the 
black  masses  of  woodland  and  the  gray,  spectral  ruins  ot 
the  cloisters  where  the  graves  of  the  dead  Dominicans 
lay;  and  at  intervals,  above  the  tumult  of  the  wind  and 
eea,  the  signal  of  distress  broke  faintly,  and  then  died 
away;  He  stood  on  the  terrace,  looking  seaward,  his  head 
uncovered,  his  eyes  meeting  the  electric  blaze,  braving  the 
fury  of  the  storm  as  he  had  braved  the  curse  of  God  and 
Man.  Its  wild  work  rioted  unnoticed^  unfelt,  around  him, 
one  of  those  dark  hours  was  upon  him  of  which  the  world 
never  knew,  when  the  pride  of  an  arrogant  and  egotistic 
philosophy  was  rent  asunder,  and  the  throes  of  an  undying 
remorse  possessed  the  soul  which  knew  itself  but  the 
more  deeply  damned  because  the  loftiness  of  intellect  by 
wliich  it  was  companioned  left  it  no  plea  of  the  dullard's 
brute  ignorance^  or  the  raurderer^s  coarse  apathy,  in  itfl 
crime.  He  had  wrought  his  guilt  wittingly,  deliberately^ 
w  i,  though  trodden  down  from  memory  by  an  iron  heel, 
t    i  forgotten  through  long  stretches  of  time  in  the  pursiMt 
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of  power,  in  these  hours,  rare^  solitary,  boiiible  ag  tlioae 
boars  in  which  the  men  of  earlier  ages,  pasBioii-riven, 
deemed  themselves  fi end-possessed,  it  uprose  from  the 
coikd  and  slumbering  past,  and  twisted  round  him  aa  the 
terpen ts  round  the  Laocoon. 

Rarel  J,  but  the  more  terrible  for  their  rarity ,  these  honn 
camo  upon  him.  He  lived  again  through  the  commissi  on 
of  Lis  crime ;  he  heard  the  sullen  splashing^  of  the  pesti- 
lential waters;  he  saw  on  his  right  band  the  luminous 
glory  of  the  sun;  he  watched  the  last*drawn  breath  shiver 
through  the  dying  limbs,  while  the  white  and  quivering 
lips  gasped  their  la>*it  wrords  of  pardon:  "  Oh  God,  I  forgive 

— I  forgive  I — he  did  not  know "     Pardon  even  in  the 

throes  of  death  1  And  the  love  that  he  had  borne  him, 
the  love  of  youth's  rejoicing  brotherhood,  rose  before  him 
in  all  its  glad  communion,  and  the  very  earth  beneath,  the 
very  air  about  him,  seemed  to  call  upon  God  for  vengeance 
for  that  guiltless  life  hurled  into  a  bni tar  grave. 

Cold,  arrogant,  inflexible  to  the  living,  before  the  memory 
of  his  sin  this  man  bowed^  prostrate^  stricken,  accursed  in 
his  own  sight.  For  this  sin  was  irrevocable  /  and  in  its 
despair,  its  fruitless  yearning,  its  hopeless  impotence, 
remorse  boked  niockery,  expiation  blasphemy. 

What  la  done,  is  done  for  all  eternity. 

And  he  stood  looking  seaward,  while  the  thunder  echoed 
from  hill  to  hill,  and  the  roar  of  the  deep  rose  hoarse  and 
sullen  to  its  call.  The  great  lost  soul  of  this  man,  which 
knew  a  supreme  remorse,  but  was  never  smitten  by  a 
craven/s  fear,  found  the  echo  of  its  own  agony  in  the 
throes  of  earth  and  heaven,  and  from  his  lips  broke  a  bitter 
cry,  lost  in  the  beating  of  the  storm : 

**  Oh  Qod  I  release  me  from  my  guilt  I" 

In  the  silence,  as  the  tempest  lulled  and  the  winds  sani 
to  rise  again  in  deadlier  wrath,  there  echoed  from  tho 
ocean  raging  below,  the  piteous  signal,  and  the  prayer  for 
human  aid,  of  men  in  their  last  extremity,  perishing  nigh 
at  hand.  He  beard  it,  standing  there,  looHng  down  into 
the  darkness  with  his  face  toward  the  sea,  and  as  from  the 
night  around  him  there  arose  the  faint  and  weary  moan 
of  mortal  misery,  a  voice  whispered  in  his  soul,  '^  Let  the 
kand  which  took  life  save  it  1    So  may  its  sin  be  redeemed !" 

And  as  men  obey  an  imperative  command,  he  bowed 
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hifl  bead  and  went  through  the  tumult  of  the  storm  <1owd 
towards  the  sea, 

In  the  durk-arched  portal  of  the  door  leading  from  the 
western  wing,  with  the  blaze  of  the  lightaing  playing 
about  her  unfeared,  gazing  at  him,  while  the  wind  drowned 
and  wafted  from  her  ear  the  cry  to  Ood  of  her  father's 
destroyer,  stood  Lucille.  Unseen,  and  inspired  by  that 
instinct  which  lends  courage  to  tfae  weak  and  strength  to 
the  frail,  she  had  stolen  from  the  drawiDg-rooms  and 
followed  him  through  passage  and  corn  dor  to  the  silent 
and  deserted  western  wing  of  the  Abbej.  The  bright 
and  delicate  figure  was  strangely  framed  in  the  gray  stooe 
of  the  pointed  archway ;  the  eyes  looked  wistfully  out  into 
the  weird  d ark n ess  of  the  night ;  the  hair  gleamed  golden 
in  the  flame  which  played  about  it ;  fragile,  imaginative, 
impresaibie,  fearful  in  much,  the  storm  had  no  terror  for 
her,  its  grandeur  had  been  the  music  which  had  filled  her 
heart  with  its  own  solemnity  in  earliest  childhood,  and  to 
which  she  had  loved  to  listen  as  to  the  sublime  rhythm, 
of  a  Miltonic  poem.  And  into  danger  or  death  she  would 
have  followed  Strathmore  without  pause  or  fear,  even  as 
she  followed  him  now.  When  he  bowed  his  head  and 
went  down  towards  the  sea  through  the  winds  and  the 
gloom,  she  left  the  archway  of  the  door,  and  silently  and 
softly  pursued  bis  steps  over  the  mossy  ground  strewn 
with  rent  boughs  and  fallen  fir-cones,  the  steep  aud  wind- 
ing path  which  led  to  tlie  beach.  The  gusts  loosened  her 
hair  and  tossed  it  floating  on  the  wind,  the  thunder  of  the 
skies  and' seas  echoed  from  hill  to  bill,  the  lightnings  made 
their  mad  war  about  her  feet  and  flashed  in  her  blinded 
eyes.  Still  she  went  on— she  whom  the  storm-blast  could 
destroy,  as  it  destroyed  the  fairy-bells  of  the  forest  lily--» 
went  on  without  fear,  for  she  followed  him, 
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A  WILD  night  I 

A  Digk  to  drown  death-shrieks  like  the  ery  of  a  cm  U 
mid  play  with  men's  liree  as  with  wisps  of  straw,  A 
night  with  the  black  seas  yawning  iu  fathomless  graves, 
and  the  hissing  of  the  waters,  filling  every  moment  tbat 
the  thnnder  lulled-  No  rain  fell ;  the  air  was  hot  and  arid, 
the  dense  elonds  looked  to  stoop  and  toncb  the  waves 
where  they  rose,  a  mighty  wall  of  water,  mountain-hign ; 
a  darkness  impenetrahle  brooded  over  land  and  sea,  when 
*lie  lightning  ceased  for  some  brief  seconds,  and  when  it 
olazed  afresh  the  heavens  were  filled  with  its  flame  tbat 
Jit  up  the  white  stretch  of  beach,  the  gray  rocks  that 
glittered,  steel-like,  in  ite  light,  the  vast  Drnidic  forests  of 
the  Abbpy  stretching  westward,  and  the  boiling,  seething, 
roaring  abyss,  where  the  sea  devoured  its  dead  in  the 
horror  of  nighty  to  smile  calm  and  snnny  in  the  morning 
dawn  when  its  mad  work  would  be  done,  and  its  prey  rot 
below,  with  the  sand  in  their  eyes  and  the  salt  weeds  in 
their  hair,  and  the  nameless  things  of  the  deep  creeping 
over  their  limbs — over  the  childish  brow  that  bad  been 
flushed  warm  with  sleep  a  few  hours  before,  over  the  long, 
floating  tresses  that  had  been  played  with  by  a  mother's 
hand,  over  the  lips  which  bad  been  sought  in  the  bridal 
softness  of  a  good-night  caress.  For  the  sea  is  fellow- 
r^iaper  with  death,  and,  like  bis  comrade,  spares  not  for 
youth,  or  love,  or  pity,  for  childhood's  cry,  or  mother's 
prayer,  or  iron  strength  of  manhood. 

It  was  a  wild  night;  the  wind  rose  in  sudden  blasts 
swift  and  fierce  as  a  simoon,  sweeping  down  from  the 
wooded  heights  of  the  ancient  monastery  over  the  dark- 
ness of  the  sea,  and  driving  against  each  other  the  great 
masses  of  the  clouds  like  armies  hurled  together.  The 
deafening  roar  of  waters  met  the  thunder  of  the  sb'es  as 
they  rolled  back  peal  on  peal ;  and  in  the  lightning  glare 
the  solitary  ship  was  seen,  black  and  spectral^  wltli  saila 
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rent  away  and  nmsts  broken  like  willow  boughs;  flung 
from  side  to  side,  as  a  lamed  bird  is  flung  in  cruel  sporty 
now  lifted  on  the  crest  of  giant  waves,  now  sunk  from 
flight  in  the  chasm  of  the  closing  waters,  reelings  rocking^ 
driven  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds^  alone  in  the  black, 
trackless  waste  of  the  Atlantic.  The  minute-gun  was 
silenced  aow,  or  drowned  in  the  tumult  of  the  storm ;  but 
ever  and  anon  from  the  tempest-tossed  vessel  there  rose 
the  siirill^  piercing  wail  of  perishing  souls,  the  cry  in  which 
Strathraore  bad  heard  a  voice  as  the  voice  of  God,  bidding 
him  who  had  destroyed  life  save  it. 

The  beach  stretching  beneath  the  wooded  cliffs  of  White 
Ladies  was  almost  deserted.  There  was  no  fishing  village 
near  for  several  miles  along  the  coast,  and  there  were  no 
fisber-folk,  no  coast-guard  men,  no  boats,  save  the  pleasure- 
boats  kept  for  the  Abbey,  pretty  toys,  shaped  like  Greek 
Muccaa  or  Tnrkisb  caiques,  that  would  have  been  beaten 
to  pieces  in  the  storm  like  painted  butterflies.  A  few  men 
had  gathered  on  the  shore — gamekeepers,  lodgekeepers, 
woodsmen,  laborers,  cotters — looking  helplessly  on,  full 
willing  to  succor  those  in  peril,  but  incapable  of  lending 
any  aid ;  they  had  a  great  coil  of  stout  rope  with  them, 
but  they  gazed  vacantly  and  sadly  at  it;  they  had  no 
means  to  use  it  for  any  chance  of  rescue  unless  the  storm 
Inlled,  and  some  dared  swim  out  to  sea.  They  fell  back, 
and  uncovered  their  heads  as  Strath  more's  step  was  heard 
on  the  surf-splashed  sand,  and  the  bghtning  shone  upon 
his  face  \  he  did  not  seem  to  see  them,  but  stood  looking 
outward  to  the  ocean  where  the  ship  was  reeling  through 
the  trough  of  the  waves.  In  the  uproar  of  the  night,  in 
the  fury  of  the  storm,  in  the  violence  of  the  winds  that 
swept  the  sea  apart  in  yawning  gulfs,  and  piled  it  high  in 
beetling  barriers  of  foam,  and  flung  it  over  tne  quivering 
vessel  as  though  it  were  some  living  thing  they  strove 
to  stifle  and  entomb,  help  from  the  hand  of  man  seemed 
hopeless  j  nothing  but  a  life-boat  could  have  lived  through 
fluch  a  sea.  He  stood  looking  in  silence  outward,  his  head 
uncovered  to  the  winds,  bis  eyes  meeting  the  electric  glare 
unflinching;  behind  him  the  granite  pine-crowned  slope  of 
the  cliif  at  his  side  the  group  of  men,  silent  too,  and 
watching  him  with  something  of  wonder,  for  they  bad 
never  aeen  their  lord  take  heed  of  the  waste  or  cost  of  lift 
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spon  the  coast,  with  mucb  of  anxiety  and  hope  as  thfl 
lif^ht  flashed  flickering! y  about  them,  for  they  knew  how 
bold  a  swimmer  her  was,  and  had  heard  through  what 
storms  he  had  brought  his  yacht  iti  distant  tropie  seas  in 
years  gone  by-  And — uriseen  by  him,  for  she  knew  he 
would  forbid  her  braving  the  ghastly  night  if  he  aaw^  that 
she  had  followed  him — stood  Lucille,  her  arms  wound 
elose  about  a  tall  pine-stem  to  lend  her  resistance  against 
the  gusts  that  whirled  through  the  forests,  aad  bent  the 
old  wych-elms  like  silver  larches^  her  long  hair  unloosed 
and  filled  with  Bear  browB  leaves  blown  in  it  by  the  wind, 
her  eyes  gazing  on  him  through  the  blinding  flashes,  her 
face  white  to  the  lips^  but  in  awe  with  which  fear  for  her- 
self had  no  shadow  of  share,  and  filled  with  the  pity,  the 
terror,  the  sublimity,  the  grandeur  of  the  storm.  That 
wrath  of  the  ocean  had  been  the  Dies  Jrm  to  which  she 
had  listened  from  the  years  of  infancy,  and  the  solemnity 
of  its  awfol  hours  had  lent  to  her  nature  its  depth  and  its 
melancholy.  The  ocean,  in  her  spiritual  poetic  creed,  was 
as  the  mighty  servant  of  God,  moved  by  his  voice  and 
ruled  by  his  will;  eternal  power  spoke  to  her  iu  the  rush- 
ing of  the  storm,  as  eternal  mercy  smiled  on  her  in  the 
sunlight  of  the  seas.  She  had  no  fear;  and  she  stood  with 
her  arms  wound  about  the  knotted  pine,  and  her  hair  floBt- 
ing  backward  from  her  brow,  as  in  the  pictures  of  old 
masterB  the  young  angel  stands,  serene  and  filled  with  an 
infinite  compassion  and  love,  while  the  earth  is  tempest- 
rocked  beneath  his  feet.  And  on  the  beach  Strathmore^ 
looked  outward  over  the  boiling  waters,  and  in  the  black 
abyss,  far  out  to  sea,  the  lost  ship  labored. 

The  ringed  lightning  whirled  down  the  sky,  the  heavens 
were  riven  by  the  sheet  of  flame,  the  vessel  stood  out 
distinct  ftgaiuBt  the  glare,  so  nigh,  that  from  the  shore  the 
crowd  swarming  on  the  deck  and  clioging  to  the  ropes 
were  seen  in  the  spectral  light.  Then  one  huge  wav^ 
dashed  over  her  and  laid  her  down  on  her  leeward  side; 
there  was  a  crash,  a  crushiug,  splitting  noise,  that  echoed 
to  the  land ;  darkness  fell  over  the  face  of  the  waters ;  th© 
moaning  wail  of  perifihmg  lives  pierced  above  the  temp#«t 
roar — the  Bhip  had  struck. 

When  the  lightning  shone  out  again,  the  wreck  lay  with 
Us  hull  out  jf  water,  stranded  on  a  sunken  rock  a  hlack 
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»nd  fibapelcBs  mass ;  more  than  a  third  of  its  fVeigLt  of 
buman  life  Iiad  been  swept  off  by  the  sea  that  had  engalfed 
It,  and  the  remnant  left  clung  to  the  shrouds  aad  f^am^'- 
work  of  the  foundered  vessel,  their  faces  turoed  towards 
land,  their  shrill  shrieks  ringing  through  the  night  Strath- 
morels  eyes  glanced  over  the  stretch  of  distance  T^hieh  lay 
betwixt  the  shipwrecked  and  the  beach,  and  measured  it 
onerringly  —  as  unerringly  he  gauged  the  danger,  aim oet 
the  impossibilityj  of  any  swimmer  living  though  thoae 
eaae.  Kerertheless  he  turned  to  the  men  beside  him ; 
I     "  Fetch  me  a  coil  of  rope." 

''  I^ve  got  rope  here,  nay  lord,"  said  bis  head-keeper^  as 
they  haaled  the  great  coil  nearer 

"We  can^t  do  nothing,  yonr  lordship/'  said  another 
man,  one  of  bis  tenant  farmers  :  "  God  knows  Vd  risk  a 
bit  to  save  those  poor  drowning  wretches  ;  hut  even  a  boat, 
if  we  had  one,  my  lord,  woaldn^t  live  through  that  ere 
Storm." 

*'  Most  likely  not,"  answered  Strathmore,  Indifferently, 
stooping  to  try  the  strength  of  the  cable  with  his  hands, 
while  the  men  grouped  about  him  with  white,  scared  faces 
and  eager,  wistful  eyes,  that  strained  now  towards  the 
wreck  where  it  lay  in  the  heaving  waters,  now  towards 
his  movements,  with  the  dull,  mechanical  anxiety  and 
marvel  with  which  those  whom  peril  and  emergency 
stupify  look  on  at  him  whom  they  only  nerve  and  arm 
He  was  fiinging  off  his  evening  drees,  lashing  a  lantern  to 
his  shoulders,  and  knotting  tight  about  his  waist  one  end  of 
the  rope.  He  knew  that  hazard  ran  a  thousand  to  one 
that  the  I  oldest  and  surest  swimmer  could  ever  breast  the 
mad  fury  of  the  seething  waves  and  return  al'^^e  j  death 
waited  for  him  in  a  hundred  forms.  He  had  ho  pity,  no 
yeanling  for  those  dying  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  j 
humanity  was  alien  to  his  nature,  and  his  philosophic 
creed  held  in  its  calm  logic  that  death,  as  the  universal 
I»w,  reaps  its  sure  average  every  year,  and  that  the 
mode  of  Its  advent  is  of  little  import  Life  was  precious 
to  him,  for  his  power,  his  intellect,  his  npened  triumphs, 
his  gathered  honors,  his  influence  overmen  and  nations; 
U  was  to  bim  as  wide  waste  to  risk  bis  existence  for  that 
of  a  ship's  crew — common  sailors,  wailing  women,  useless 
children — as  to  lisk  a  man's  for  that  of  a  dog.     It  was  not 
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for  them  thai  he  came  to  wrestle  with  the  storm,  to  rescue 
them  or  perish ;  it  was  for  the  memory  of  the  dead,  it  was 
for  the  rigid  law  of  expiation  which  he  had  set  to  himself 
with  the  iron  sternness  of  Mosaic  law,  it  was  for  the 
remorse  which  in  its  dark  hours  forced  him  to  any  travail, 
to  any  sacrifice,  to  any  ordeal  which  could  wash  the 
bbod-stain  from  his  hand.  Thus  he  had  done  great  things 
unknown  to  men,  and  witnessed  but  by  God — things  noble 
and  holy,  wrought  on  one  inexorable  principle  of  atone- 
ment, and  wrought  in  silence  and  unseen  of  the  world, 
even  as  in  ancient  days  the  grea*  and  guilt-stained  soul 
strove  to  cleanse  and  justify  itself  by  pitiless  penance  in 
cloister  and  in  battle,  among  the  plague-stricken  and  the 
infidel,  in  the  death-ranks  of  the  Crusade  and  the  reeking 
pestilence  of  the  lazar-wards.  He  knotted  the  cord  close 
about  his  waist,  and  glanced  once  more  across  the  boiling 
seas ;  he  was  a  skilled  and  daring  swimmer,  and  held  all 
danger  in  the  sure  measurement,  yet  the  cool  disdain,  of 
a  sagacious  courage. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  lord  I  yon  won't  try  those 
seas  1"  said  the  men,  involuntarily  crowding  nearer,  their 
deference  to  his  rank,  and  their  first-awed  wonder  at  his 
cool,  rapid  movement,  breaking  down  before  the  immi- 
nence of  the  peril  that  he  was  about  to  encounter,  single- 
handed  and  unaided. 

"  Strathmore,  for  the  love  of  God  what  are  you  about !" 
shouted  one  of  his  guests,  who,  with  Nello  Caryll  and 
another,  sprang  down  from  the  cliflFs  above,  having  left  the 
drawing-rooms  soon  after  him  to  visit  the  &horfe,  not 
flaming  where  they  came  lest  they  should  alarm  the  women ; 
the  thickness  of  the  pine-boughs  and  the  wood  parted  their 
path  from  where  Lucille  stood,  and  they  saw  her  no  more 
than  he  did  on  the  beach  as  they  plunged  headlong  thiiough 
the  blaze  of  the  storm  down  the  slippery,  precipitate  path, 
strewn  with  broken  branches  and  with  loosened  boulders. 

"  Nothing  wonderful,"  he  answered  simply :  "  only  what 
any  of  my  yacht's  crew  would  do  in  a  second." 

"  But  no  man  can  live  in  those  seas !" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  have  swum  the  Bosphoms  ia 
rougher  weather  still." 

Young  Caryll  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm 
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'^  liord  Cecil  \  \ti  me  go\  I  swim  like  a  water-<1og,  aod 
your  life  is  too  great  to  be  flung  away  on  a  risk." 

The  youth's  face  was  very  pale  as  tbe  lightning  flashed 
on  it,  and  bis  eyes  shone  with  excitetnent ;  he  was  of  a 
^enerooSj  impressible  nature,  and  it  touched  him  straogelj 
to  see  one  whom  be  had  known  but  as  tbe  haughty  and 
ambitiouB  Minister,  the  cold  and  caustic  man  of  the  worlds 
feady  to  face  death  for  (as  be  deemed)  the  mere  sake  of 
those  who  suffered^  ready  to  peril  life  to  euccor  strangers 
perishing. 

**  My  life  is  required  ofme;  yours  is  not." 

The  brief,  calm  words  bore  no  meaning  to  tbe  boy's  ear^ 
save  that  they  refused  to  yield  up  place  to  him,  but  bis 
band  tightened  still  on  Strathmore^s,  and  his  voice ^  hurried 
and  low,  was  drowned  to  any  other  ear  than  his  in  tbe 
din  of  tbe  storm. 

"  Let  me  go  fir^t  at  least,  sir  I  She  would  neve?  forgive 
me  if  I  .^tood  by  to  see  you  perish.'^ 

Stratbmore  started,  and  Nello  could  not  tell  whether 
tbe  quiver  which  passed  over  hifl  face  was  one  of  pain  or 
was  but  tbe  shiver  of  the  flickering  flash.  He  put  him 
aeide  with  a  brief  command : 

"  I  forbid  you  to  peril  your  life.  And  while  yon  talk  the 
wreck  is  sinking." 

Then,  shaking  himself  free  from  the  other  men,  t© 
plunged  without  pause  into  the  dark,  seething  breakers — 
the  wild,  broken  cry  of  a  yonng  voice  rang  out  upon  the 
night!  as  the  black  waves  closed  over  bini,  but  in  the  cra^h 
of  thp  tempest,  and  the  tension  of  high-strong  e^Lcitement, 
none  heard,  or  none  regarded  it. 

In  the  glare  from  the  rent  skies,  those  clinging  to  the 
shattered  wreck  saw  him  fling  himself  down  into  the  boil- 
ing chasm  of  the  seas  to  save  them,  and  gave  him  one 
ringing  cheer  that  pierced  above  the  thunder  and  drowned 
the  dying,  stifled  shriek  of  those  whom  the  waves  washed 
at  that  instant  from  their  hold  upon  the  taflrail  into  the 
darkness  yawning  round.  He  Isnew  that  death  was  nigh, 
and  all  hut  imminent;  he  knew  that  the  keenest  skill,  the 
boldest  daring,  could  do  but  little  against  that  mad  mass 
of  loosened  watefE ;  he  knew  that  in  a  second's  space  the 
ehance  was,  as  a  million  to  one,  that  he  would  be  flung 
t>ack  upon  the  jagged  granite  of  the  rocks,  torn,  mangled. 
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bleeding,  lifeless,  or  be  beaten  down  under  tLje  weight  of 
tiie  waves,  never  to  rise  apjain.  Yet  he  gave  himself  to 
the  fury  of  the  seas  without  hesitaoey,  and  let  their  Burg* 
Ing  billows  yawn  for  him  and  close  above  his  heaJ,  while 
over  the  wide  waste  of  ocoan  the  great  darkoess  ag^ain  feU, 
and  those  who  gazed,  awe-stricken  and  with  tigh1>drawii 
breath,  knew  not  whether  the  issue  would  be  life  or  death. 
The  lightning  lit  the  Atlantic  with  its  blaze  afresh,  and  in 
the  ghastly  hue  he  rose,  flung  to  and  fro  upoD  the  heaving 
foam  yet  parting  the  black  water  with  calm  and  resolute 
etrength,  grappling  hard  with  death  and  danger,  and  refus- 
ing to  be  conquered:  then^  from  the  broken,  shapeless 
wreck  a  great  cheer  rose  again,  and  rang  over  the  seai, 
sublime  as  a  Te  Denm,  grand  as  the  lo  Triumph e  of  the 
victor's  pman; — it  was  the  "Morituri  te  8alutantl*'  of  thi* 
dying  to  him  who  died  for  them. 

Thnce  he  was  hurled  backwards  to  the  shore ;  thrice, 
bruised,  buffeted,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  waters 
heavily  as  hy  an  iron  mace,  he  swam  out  again,  striking 
the  waves  with  steady,  unceasing  strokes.  The  salt  foam 
was  in  his  teeth^  the  lightning  in  his  eyes,  the  seas  threw 
him  hither  and  thither,  and  flung  him  down  into  theii 
depths.  They  cast  him,  now  outward  to  the  waste  of  the 
ocean,  now  backward  towards  the  jagged  beach  rocks, 
where,  once  dashed  upon  the  granite,  he  would  lie  a  shape- 
less corpse  ;  now  high  upon  the  crested  billows  in  the  lurid 
glistening  light,  while  the  great  bulk  of  water  heaven]  and 
rocked  beneath  him ;  now  down  into  the  chasm  of  tb« 
yawning  seas,  while  the  breakers  swept  over  his  head,  and 
m  the  darkness  he  heard  the  Bullen  roar  of  the  Atlatitir 
sounding  in  his  ear  and  beating  in  his  brain,  and  felt  tW 
surging  of  the  waves  seeking  whom  they  should  derour. 

Neither  irom  wreck  nor  shore  could  his  path  be  traced; 
now  and  again  when  the  lightning  lit  the  skies  they  saw 
his  arms  stretched  out  upon  the  black  expanse,  where  he 
wrestled  with  the  winds  that  blew  in  bis  teeth  and  drove 
tne  waves  upon  him,  and  swayed  him  to  and  fro  as  the 
current  sways  a  straw  ;  or  through  the  shroud  of  darkness 
that  covered  the  deep,  on  which  the  wail  of  the  drowning 
lives  alone  was  heard,  the  light  lashed  to  him  shone  out 
for  one  fleet  instant,  to  be  lost  again  in  the  impenetrable 
glooDi,  and  when  it  sunk  from  sight  they  could  not  t^lj 
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whether  he  yet  lived  amidst  the  fury  of  tbc  seas  ;  or 
whether  he  were  dashed  upon  the  sanken  reefs  to  riee  no 
more,  until  a  rigid,  S]ghtleg&,  hroken  corpse  should  float 
upward  in  the  light  of  the  morrow's  sue. 

A  great  awe  fell  ^n  those  who  watched  and  waited  for 
the  i&Bue  of  the  eoutest  of  one  human  life  with  the  tumult 
of  ocean  and  storm  j  their  lips  were  white,  their  breath 
was  held,  their  brows  were  wet  with  dew ;  they  feared, 
they  trembled,  they  suffered  for  him  as  he  never  did  for 
himself;  for  in  the  jaws  of  the  grave,  Strathmore  was  calm, 
and  with  danger,  the  dauntless  and  defiant  courage  in 
his  blood  rose  resolute.  He  beat  his  path  through  the 
eaJt,  blinding  water,  recovering  again  and  again  every  yard 
fram  which  the  wind  drove  or  the  sea  dashed  him  back. 

K'one  wrestling  through  the  tumult  of  the  night,  to  reach 
what  they  loved  best  from  the  fast-sinking  wreck,  would 
have  fought  a  more  enduring  conflict  with  the  death  which 
menaced  him  oa  every  side,  than  he  who,  with  no  human 
love,  no  bom  an  pity  for  one  of  those  for  whom  he  gave 
himself,  cast  himself  into  the  devouring  seas,  for  sake  of  a 
sterner  and  a  nobler  duty,  for  sake  of  the  atonement  which 
should  save  life  by  the  same  arm  which  had  once  taken 
life,  and  wash  out  the  stain  of  blood-guiltiness  by  the  ran- 
som of  lost  souls. 

The  night  was  holy,  the  storm  was  sanctified  to  him ; 
wifh  each  time  that  he  arose  from  the  salt,  fathomlese 
abyss,  he  was  nearer  to  the  expiation  for  which  he  labored; 
with  every  stroke  by  which  he  forced  back  the  mad,  mur- 
derous waters,  he  was  victor  over  the  remorse  which  in 
its  dark  hours  made  him  accursed  in  his  own  eyes ;  with 
all  the  bruised,  exhausted  pain  of  that  wild  work,  as  the 
ocean  flung  him  downward,  and  the  winds  hurled  him 
against  the  rocks,  he  felt  but  as  in  ancient  days,  those 
guilt-laden  and  athirst  for  freedom  from  the  memory  and 
the  burden  of  their  guilt,  felt  the  points  of  the  iron  in  their 
flesh,  or  the  torturing  baptism  of  fire,  as  an  atonement 
welcome  and  hallowed,  a  purification  before  God, 

For  in  these  hours  the  dark,  grand,  wild  nature  latent 
\n  him  broke  out  and  ruled ;  and  shattered  down  the  creeds 
t*f  the  Statesman,  the  Courtier,  and  the  World. 

At  last  he  n eared  the  wreck,  beating  his  way  through 
tb«  uproar  and  the  gloom,  while  above  him  the  great  wa7ei 
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were  reared  like  the  towering  crest  of  an  Alpme  elopt 

For  a  moment  the  lightning  died  out,  acid  in  the  thick 
darkDCfis  he  lay  on  the  waters,  waiting  till  in  its  glare  he 
ahould  be  able  to  reach  the  side  of  the  stranded  and  shat- 
tered hull  The  blaze  flashed  out  afresh,  illnmining  ees 
and  sky,  the  meafiureleBS  waste  of  the  Atlantic,  and  th« 
iark  woodlands  of  the  shore;  and — at  the  instant  when 
the  dying  saw  their  deliverer,  and  in  the  stead  of  death 
hope  came  to  them — the  curdled,  reared  waters  rolled, 
-ind  swept  up  with  a  hoarse,  hollow  roar,  like  a  lion*a 
when  be  is  an-hungered  and  baffled  of  his  prey,  and  broke 
upon  the  wreck.  When  they  again  severed,  and  left  it 
free,  the  crowding  lives  had  been  swept  with  them,  and 
garnered  to  the  grave ;  a  remnant  alone  w^as  left:  he  wai 
too  late.  The  elements  themselves  mocked  and  denied 
him  his  expiation  1 

Where  he  looked  upward  to  the  shapeless,  sinking  mass, 
the  cry  of  the  drow^ning,  devoured  ere  he  could  reach 
them,  rang  on  his  ear  j  and  from  his  own  lips  a  moan  broke 
fn  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  vast  ocean  waste. 

**  My  God  I  my  hand  is  too  accursed  to  save  /" 

As  though  in  answer,  from  the  riven  clouds  the  soft  aad 
holy  radiance  of  the  moon  shone  out  for  one  brief  space, 
bathing  land  and  sea  with  its  pale  light  after  the  lurid  glare 
of  the  storm.  A  few  were  left  upon  the  wreck,  but  four  or 
five  women  and  children  and  youths  ;  these  in  their  mortal 
agony,  turned  their  eyes  upon  their  saviour,  and  with  that 
mute  and  terrible  prayer  besought  his  succor.  No  wild 
shouts  greeted  him  as  he  swam  to  the  wreck,  and  made 
his  footing  on  ite  slippery  woodwork  j  those  who  would  so 
have  welcomed  him  bad  a  second  he  fore  been  swept  away 
to  death ;  yet  as  he  reached  the  sinking  ship,  one,  yardB 
distant,  wrestling  for  life  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  saw 
him,  and  gave  him  a  single  cheer,  the  Mori  turns  te  Saluto 
of  the  dying  to  the  victor ;  then  the  voice  died  which  in 
the  throes  of  death  had  been  lifted  to  hail  him  who  had 
come  too  late,  and  in  the  black  whirling  water  the  sailor 
sank  with  that  greeting  on  his  lips  to  the  stranger  in 
whom  courage  found  its  comrade. 

The  moon  was  shrouded  now  in  the  dark  clouds,  that 
were  driven  swift  as  the  hurricane  across  the  skies;  but 
the  almost  ceaseless  plaj  of  the  lightning  made  it  elF>arAd 
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dajj  and  h©  saw  tho  white  faces  of  dead  meE  rise  up  about 
him  in  the  water,  and  the  dark  floatiug  hair  of  women's 
corpses  was  blown  over  his  hands  as  he  swam  towardi^ 
the  wreck,  through  the  seas,  which  were  strewn  with  thp 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  shattered  ship,  and  mounted 
with  steady  grasp  the  shelving,  slippery  mass,  which  was 
all  that  was  left  of  the  stately  vessel  that  when  the  sun 
Lad  gone  down  had  been  steering  calmly  before  the  wind, 
with  white  sails  set,  through  a  fair  and  balmy  evening,  over 
a  latighing  azure  sea.  When  the  few  who  were  gathered 
together  trembling  and  praying  en  the  wreck,  waiting  for 
instant  death,  and  scourged  by  the  brutal  stripes  of  the 
salt  billows  as  they  broke,  saw  him  ascend  and  stand 
amidst  tbem,  giinng  his  life  for  theirs,  they  fell  upon  their 
knees  and  lifted  their  blanched  faces,  and  blessed  bim  and 
prayed  to  him  with  tears  of  agony — their  saviour  looked 
to  them  not  man,  hut  Deity, 

And  as  they  wept  and  clung  about  him,  and  worshipped 
him  as  their  deliverer  from  death,  be  neither  saw  nor  heard 
them  ;  but  in  that  moment  when  he  stood  upon  the  wreck, 
with  the  tumult  of  the  storm  around,  and  the  black  waste 
of  water  between  him  and  the  land  which  he  might  never 
reach  again— between  him  and  the  life  which  was  filled 
with  wealthy  and  power,  and  honor,  and  t:e  ripe  fruitage 
of  a  great  ambition — Strathmore  remembered  but  one,  the 
Dead  who  in  the  long-buried  years  bad  fallen  when  the 
Bun  went  down  upon  the  murder's  wrath  j  aud  from  his 
lips  a  prayer  broke^  more  bitter  and  more  yearning  than 
any  w^hieh  those  who  wept  about  his  feet  prayed  for  their 
deliverance  from  the  grave  : 

''  My  God  1     Let  thu  atone  1" 

Then,  he  bade  those  trembling  and  quivering  in  th« 
terror  of  the  night  to  be  still  i^rd  of  good  cheer,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  youths — lads  who  had  been  passengers  io 
the  ship,  and  could  not  swim — he  unwound  the  rope  from 
about  his  waist,  and  fastened  it  tightly  to  a  beam;  the 
other  end  was  held  by  those  on  shore,  and  when  it  waa 
made  taut,  it  stretched  a  narrow  yet  firm  bridge  through 
the  pathless  waters,  a  frail  yet  precious  aid  through  the 
great  abyss  that  yawned  between  the  drowning  and  the 
land  where  lay  deliverance  and  safety.  It  was  a  hideous 
passage — through  the  curved  walls  of  giant  wares,  through 
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Ifae  black  salt  QhaBm  filled  mth  the  bollow  roar  of  tbe  ti> 
raeioos  billows,  through  the  drenching,  mercileBB  blows  of 
tne  solid  wat4?TS,  with  but  that  one  frail,  vibrating  cord  aa 
plank  between  them  and  their  destruction  I  Yet  the  lore 
of  life  is  a  master-passion,  and  makes  the  feeble  etrong, 
the  cowutd  daring,  the  weakness  of  womanhood  cope  with 
the  foTcei  of  man.  It  was  their  sole  chance;  one  by  one, 
in  the  glare  from  the  heavens  or  by  the  flickering  Ian  tern* 
light,  he  directed  them  to  descend,  and  pass  along  the  rope 
where  it  stretched  through  the  foam  and  the  gloom.  There 
were  wild  disorder,  delirious  panic,  the  agony  of  hopp 
eonflicting  with  the  horror  of  despair,  the  abject  anguish 
of  helpless  women.  But  the  same  force  of  will  which 
bore  down  the  opposing  factions  of  states  and  ministries 
made  its  might  rule  here ;  be  who  is  calm  and  resolute  in 
peril  is  a  king  among  his  fellows.  One  by  one  he  made 
them  descend,  holding  back  the  recklesB^  encouraging  the 
fearful  J  warniogj  guiding,  commanding  each,  bidding  each 
be  of  strong  heart  and  of  sure  courage  through  the  peri- 
Ions  and  dire  passage.  Seven  lives  were  launched  by  htm 
on  that  frail  bridge  which  he  had  perilled  his  own  life  to 
give  them,  where  it  hong  vibrating  above  the  boiling  siiil 
and  passing  through  the  gorge  of  the  reared  waves.  One 
alone  was  swept  down  into  the  abyss,  and  perished ;  six 
were  rescued,  and  one  by  one  he  saw  them  reach  the  shore^ 
and  received  by  those  waiting  there,  in  the  ruddy  gleam 
of  the  beacon-fire  hastily  piled  on  the  sands  from  the 
broken  pine-bonghs  and  the  resinous  firs.  He  bad  saved 
ihem.  Six  lives  wrestled  for  with  death,  and  brought 
from  out  the  grave  —  might  not  these  expiate  one  taken  ?" 

Standing  on  the  wreck,  which  he  refused  to  leave  while 
any  were  still  un rescued,  he  looked  across  the  sea  as  the 
wild  shouts  which  welcomed  those  whom  he  had  succored, 
and  saluted  the  grandeur  of  his  act,  rang  loud  through  a 
pause  in  the  uproar  of  the  storm  j  and  on  his  face  a  light 
shone  which  had  never  been  there  in  the  days  of  his  youth, 
and  in  his  eyes  came  a  sublime  serenity ;  the  peace,  the 
gratitude,  the  rest  with  Ood  and  man,  of  the  soul  which, 
after  lengthened  years  of  travail  and  remorse,  iB  at  last 
released  from  the  brand  and  burden  of  its  crime,  and  pu- 
rified by  expiation. 

The  holiest  hour  of  Strathmore's  life  was  this  in  whici 
he  stood  alone  in  the  wide  desert  of  the  ocean. 
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LOST  IN  THE   QOLrNESS  OF  B.EBEMFTIOK. 


Two  yet  remained,  youog  boys  but  little  oat  of  infancy, 
for  whose  delicate  bauda  and  fragile  limbs  the  passage  by 
tlie  rope  was  hopeless.  Their  mother  had  been  swept 
from  them  when  at  the  first  crash  upon  the  reef  the  Fesse, 
had  parted  amidships,  and  half  her  human  freight  had 
periBhed  ;  the  children,  by  the  wild  caprice  of  the  seas, 
had  been  spared,  aud  sat  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  the 
c?der  comforting  the  younger ,  strangely  stilled  and  in  the 
awe  of  a  voiceless  terror.  Strath  mo  re  looked  down  on 
tbem,  then  stooped  and  touched  the  elder,  a  little  fellow 
of  some  seven  years,  whose  fair  locks  were  drenched  in 
the  brine  and  surge. 

"  Leave  your  brother  and  trust  yourself  to  me*  I  can 
only  save  you  one  at  a  time." 

The  child  gazed  up  at  him  with  sad  and  dreamiag  eyes; 
the  horror  pf  the  awful  night  had  left  him  passivCj  his 
eyes  were  tearless,  a  ad  his  face  very  white.  He  loosened 
his  arms  from  the  little  one  and  motioned  Strathmore  to 
take  him  instead.  They  were  French  childreiij  for  the 
ship  was  a  Havre  vessel  hound  for  America ; 

**  Take  Tictor  first,  not  me ;  my  mother  loved  him 
best" 

The  plaintive,  heroic  answer  was  drowned  in  the  hoarse 
roar  of  the  hurricaue,  but  Strathmore  heard  it,  and  lifted 
np  the  younger,  as  the  boy  bade  him ; 

**I  will  sa^e  you  both.  Have  no  fear;  yon  are  &  brav« 
child." 

He  took  the  other  in  the  grasp  of  his  left  arm,  who  was 
all  but  unconscious  from  cold,  from  terror,  and  from  the 
blows  of  the  heavy  billows,  and  plunged  down  once  more 
mto  the  waters.  As  he  quitted  the  wreck  he  saw  one 
whcm  he  had  not  noted,  a  woman  lying  prostrate,  in- 
sensible, perhaps  dead]  it  was  too  late  to  go  back,  when 
he  returned  for  the  boy  he  could  re?  lue  her  if  she  lived, 
^nd  he  gave  himself  once  more  to  the  madness  at  the 
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OMBSLUf  this  time  with  the  dead  weight  of  the. young  child 
banging  wearily  upon  him. 

From  the  shore  they  saw  him  leave  the  wreck  thus 
laden,  then  they  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  deep  trough  of 
the  heaving  seas ;  in  the  darkness  they  knew  not  whether 
his  life  had  been  laid  down  in  ransom  for  those  whom  he 
had  saved,  or  whether  he  wrestled  with  the  seas  again  to 
be  again  their  victor.  The  blackness  of  night  brooded 
over  land  and  water,  while  the  sullen  roar  of  the  thunder 
rolled  through  the  air,  and  the  hoarse  fury  of  the  winds 
lashed  the  storm  to  its  height  —  they  knew  not  whether 
he  lived  or  perished. 

Then,  where  the  gleam  of  the  fire  on  the  beach  was 
cast  red  upon  the  breakers,  as  they  rolled  upward,  crested 
with  white  hissing  surf,  they  saw  him  rise,  bearing  the 
burden  of  another  life. 

Swift  as  thought  Lionel  Caryll  flung  himself  into  the 
sea,  and  swam  to  meet  him.  Strath  more  threw  the  young 
boy  to  him,  and,  without  pause,  turned  and  went  back 
to  the  wreck  to  redeem  the  word  he  had  given  to 
the  child  left  there  by  his  own  will  to  perish,  that  his 
brother  might  be  saved.  Once  more  back  through  that 
terrible  travail  of  life  with  an  impending  death  ;  once 
more  through  the  passage  of  the  trackless  seas,  through 
the  darkness  of  the  tumultuous  night,  through  the  reared 
massive  waves,  with  the  bitter  brine  in  his  eyes  and  his 
teeth,  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  floating  around  him, 
with  the  winds  hurling  him  hither  and  thither,  and 
striking  him  blindly  with  great  masses  of  curled  water. 
Once  more ;  while  now,  his  breath  came  in  labored  gasps 
of  pain,  and  every  sinew  throbbed  with  the  unnatural 
strain,  every  muscle  quivered,  every  bone  ached,  while 
his  throat  was  parched,  his  eyes  starting,  his  temples 
aching;  while,  beside  the  whirl  and  the  force  of  the 
waters,  he  had  to  combat  with  a  direr  and  more  insidious 
foe,  the  exhaustion  which  was  slowly  gathering  over  all 
his  limbs,  and  stealing  out  the  life  and  power  &om  his 
frame. 

Yet  Btrength  of  the  will  conquered  weakness  of  the 
body  ;  he  reached  the  wreck  afresh  and  the  wistful  eyes 
of  the  young  boy,  gazing  into  th«  awful  night,  saw  bib 
deliverer  return  faithful  to  his  word,  though  but  pledged 
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to  a  lonely  child,  Strathmore  ascended  the  stranded 
wreck,  and  paused  to  rest,  a  ad  gather  force  to  reach  the 
Bhore  in  tbis  last  passage,  whose  peril  was  more  imminent 
than  ali  A  brief  breathing-space  sufficed  to  give  him 
back  some  strength  ;  his  muscles  were  of  steel,  his  powers 
uf  eDdurance  great^  and  his  ascetic  indifference  to  indulg- 
ence and  pleasures  of  the  senses  had  left  his  frame  firm 
knit  as  in  his  earliest  manhood.  As  he  pausedj  and 
looked  down  to  where  in  the  darkness  the  waves  were 
dashing  the  timbers  of  the  shattered  ship  together,  and 
whirling  the  dead  bodies  of  the  drowned  men  in  the 
ghastly  glare  of  wreathing  phosphorescent  light,  he  heard 
a  sullen  menace  roll  and  groan  through  the  shattered  hull 
on  which  he  rested— it  was  the  ,suTe  and  ominous  sound 
which  preceded  the  parting  of  the  few  broken  timbers 
which  Btill  held  together.  They  were  no  longer  safe  for 
a  single  second — one  moment  more  and  they  would  break 
away,  destroying  with  them  all  life  which  should  remain 
near  the  abyss  which  yawned  for  them.  It  was  quite 
dark ;  the  uncertain  glimmer  of  the  lantern  he  had  left 
upon  the  wreck  was  cast  about  his  feet,  but  shed  no  light 
on  the  wide  waste  around,  where  the  roar  of  the  waves 
was  heard  seeking  whom  they  should  devour,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  washed  against  the  reef,  lit  only 
here  and  there  by  the  weird  phosphor- glitter  on  the  surf. 
There  was  no  time  for  pause,  for  thought  j  he  stooped 
,find  touched  the  womao  lying  at  hig  feet,  she  was  nn- 
couRcIoufi  from  terror  or  fr^m  a  swoon,  but  he  laid  his 
band  to  her  lips  and  they  w?re  warm ;  in  her  bosom,  and 
her  heart  was  beating.  She  ii\red ;  he  could  not  leave 
her  there  to  certain  death. 

He  hade  the  child  mount  on  his  shoulders,  and  cling 
rlose  so  aB  to  leave  his  arms  free  and  his  limbs  unshack- 
led ;  the  boy,  quiet  and  inteUigent  beyond  his  years,  com- 
prehended and  obeyed  him  ;  then  Strathmore  raised  the 
woman-s  form,  and  grasping  her  firmly  in  his  left  hand, 
felt  hia  way  with  his  right  along  the  rope  down  the  side 
of  the  wreck,  which  with  every  moment  might  yawE, 
^nd  crash,  and  disappear,  and  so  committed  himself  jet 
again  to  the  fury  of  the  seas,  thus  heavy  laden  with  the 
burden  of  two  lives.  The  thick  darkness  was  around 
faim,  he  cotild  see  neither  the  waste  that  stretched  before 
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oor  tue  vaulted  skies  which  brooded  above  him.  He  sanl 
as  he  first  swam  oat  from  the  side  of  the  wreck,  the  great 
waves  washed  over  him,  and  he  held  himself  as  lost,  with 
the  child's  hands  clinging  round  him,  and  the  weight  of 
the  woman  hanging  on  his  arm.  The  waters  closed  above 
his  head  and  over  the  boy^s  fair  curls,  and  be  felt  the  sail 
billows  surging  in  his  ears  and  stifling  bis  breath;  he 
heard  the  rnshing  roar  of  the  waters,  he  koew  that  he 
was  sinking  to  his  grave.  Better  for  him  to  have  so 
perished^better  had  he  died  thus  in  the  supreme  martyr- 
dom of  a  grand  labor,  in  the  great  ransom  of  a  holy 
expiation.  His  death  bad  then  absolved  his  life;  he  had 
then  yielded  up  his  soul  in  peace  with  God  and  roan; 
having  sinned  much,  yet  much  atoned. 

But  death  came  not  to  him  in  that  hour.  The  long  hair 
of  the  woman  swept  across  his  lips ;  he  shuddered  aod 
eickened  at  its  touch,  be  knew  not  why,  as  he  had  never 
done  at  the  sharp  agoay  on  the  jagged  rocks,  or  the  blind- 
ing blows  of  tlie  massed  water.  By  bis  involuntary  move- 
ment his  foot  touched  the  projecting  timber  of  the  sunken 
wreck,  instinctively  he  struck  with  all  his  force  against 
the  beam,  so  that  the  impetus  given  might  send  them 
upward  to  the  surface ;  he  rose,  and  they  breathed  agab, 
floating  in  the  impenetrable  darkaess  on  the  face  of  the 
ocean.  Life  was  yet  bis  and  theirs  whom  he  had  saved, 
and  be  lay  on  the  black  waters,  parting  them  with  the 
strength  of  his  single  arm,  while  afar  off  through  the  denss 
gloom  gleamed  the  leaping  flames  of  the  beacon  fire.  His 
hand  grasped  the  woman's  form,  which  he  bore  up  against 
the  force  of  the  burled  billows,  and  her  bair  swept  again 
against  his  lips,  and  her  breath  was  on  bis  cheek,  whUe, 
ehe  faintly  awoke  to  consciousness  from  her  trance,  as  they 
moved  through  the  icy  waters  ;  and  thus  they  passed  to- 
gether through  the  darkness  of  the  uight,  through  the 
tumult  of  the  storm,  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death. 

Thus  they  passed  together  amidst  the  devouring  watarB, 
with  the  innocent  face  of  the  young  child  nigh  tbem,  and 
the  cold  limbs  of  the  lost  dead  washed  against  them. 

As  the  last  ransom  of  his  soul  from  guilt,  as  the  last 
travail  in  bis  ordeal  of  expiation,  he  was  bidden  to  save 
thli  woman's  life  l 
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A  boye,  in  the  brooding  Bkies^  tbe  dense  douda  drlYen 
6f  the  burrieane  were  hurled  on  one  another ;  the  shock 
vibrated  through  the  air,  and  pealed  oyer  earth  and  sea. 
There  was  a  land,  hideous  light  which  lit  in  it8  glare  land 
aud  heaven  and  ocean,  and  id  its  ghastly  gleam  he  saw 
her  face,  the  lips  close  to  his  own,  the  eyes  filled  with  a 
f:arful  a^onj,  the  trailing  leugth  of  the  amber  hair  Ijinjg 
loose  npoD  the  waves. 

Aud  thej  knew  oue  another,  thej  whom  goilt  had  bound 
together,  while  thej  looked  down  into  each  other's  eyes, 
where  they  lay  od  the  boiling,  hissing,  bitter  waters  with 
the  white  livid  light  upon  tbeir  faces,  as,  in  the  Vision  of 
the  Foet,  the  doomed  behold  and  recognize  each  other 
sinking  in  the  liqnid  fires  of  the  Lake  Avernus. 

She  gazed  on  him  with  a  dumb  and  terrible  appeal,  for 
his  will  alone  upheld  her  from  the  yawning  abyss,  and 
back  op  on  her  ear  through  the  mist  of  many  years  rang 
words  once  uttered  to  her  In  the  hour  of  her  extremity : 

"If  you  were  drowning  before  my  eyes,  and  my  hand 
stretched  out  could  save  you,  you  should  perish  in  its 
need," 

Beneath  her,  around  her,  leaping  up  to  seize  her  aa 
bounds  leap  on  their  prey,  the  waves  surged  and  roared ; 
between  her  and  destruction  there  stood  but  the  mercy  of 
him  to  whom  mercy  was  unknown  \  death  was  upon  her 
anlesB  he  gave  his  life  to  save  her^  he  whom  she  had  made 
a  murderer ! 

Afar  off  above  on  the  hanging  rock,  under  the  dense 
moaastic  woodlands,  with  her  arms  wound  about  the  great 
stem  of  the  pine^  her  fair  hair  floating  in  the  wind,  her 
eyes  gazing  down  into  the  raging  seas,  nnblinded  by  tiie 
storm,  and  opened  wide  with  straining,  yearning  agony, 
stood  Lucille :  and  her  young  face,  white  and  pure,  and 
51ied  with  a  sublime  light,  was  as  the  face  of  an  angel^ 
and  en  her  innocent  lips  was  one  voiceless,  unceasing 
prayrr  to  God  for  him,  in  whom  she  saw  but  tbe  deliverer 
from  death,  the  saviour  of  the  lost.  Had  be  looked  there 
he  might  still  have  conquered,  still  have  endured;  and 
BPved  himself  from  the  fresh  guilt  which  uprose  and  curled 
about  him  from  out  the  elimy  bitter  waters  like  some 
ioathsome  shape  from  the  depths  of  the  sea.  But  th« 
ringed  lightning  circled  him,  eddying  round  in  its  gbastlj 
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glare,  a  white  whirlpool  of  flarae — Bre  burLLZig  uu  iha  icy 

waters — aad  by  its  light  thej  gazed  alone  on  one  anotbei 
as  their  faces  rose  above  the  black  and  seething  mass. 

Thej  met  again. 

In  hie  eyes  there  came  the  dark,  merciless,  brutal  gleam 
of  the  pasBions  which  were  not  dead  btit  sleepiog,  the 
chill,  pitiless,  ruthless  thirst  of  the  vengeance  which  nc 
time  could  satiate,  no  draught  could  slake',  she  was  his 
temptress  stilL  The  noble  serenity,  the  thankful,  holy 
rest  of  one  who  has  labored  for  absGlution,  and  won  hii 
way  to  meet  atonement,  passed  from  his  face — fDrever. 
Where  the  lurid  flame  gleamed  on  it  as  foe  rose  above  th€ 
foam,  it  grew  white  and  rigid  with  the  deadly  menace  of 
his  chill  smile  upon  bis  lips.  And  bis  hand  unloosed  its 
hold,  and  left  her  alooe  upon  the  fathomless  sea : 

**  Die  as  you  condemned  him  to  die  1" 

The  words  hissed  to  her  through  the  tumult  of  the 
storm,  and  her  eyes  gazed  up  to  his  with  a  mute,  appeal- 
ing terror,  yet  with  a  hatred  bitter  and  brutal  as  bis  owd, 
where  she  was  left  to  perish,  the  water  reaching  to  her 
livid  lips,  her  brow  turned  upward  in  the  scathing  light 
Then,  in  the  circle  of  the  azure  flame  that  played  upon  the 
chaos,  Marion  Vavasour  sauk,  downward,  downward,  till 
the  loose  trail  of  her  hair  floating  on  the  waves  was  beaten 
beneath  the  billows. 

Darkness  fell  over  the  ocean,  and  darkness  as  of  the 
night  covered  his  own  soul,  which  for  one  holy  hour  of 
travail  and  of  martyrdom  had  soared  upward  to  God^a 
light,  and  had  failed  in  the  supreme  instant  of  victory.  In 
the  crowning  ordeal  of  temptation.  She  had  been  hii 
temptress  again,  and  again  he  bad  fallen;  again  through 
her  he  knew  himself  accursed  And  oa  his  face  a  great 
agony  gathered,  for  the  weight  of  hie  guilt  lay  afresh  upon 
his  life,  and  the  work  of  his  expiation  was  tainted  and 
shattered,  and  in  vain — his  ransom  had  heen  lost  even  aa 
it  was  redeemed. 

No  human  sight  had  looked  upon  that  awful  meeting 
on  the  waste  of  the  ocean ;  its  history  was  hidden  in  the 
shroud  of  the  storm,  in  the  wildness  of  the  hurricane,  in 
the  beating  of  the  seas ;  the  darkness  brooded  over  laud 
and  water,  darkness  impenetrable,  filled  with  the  mshiiig& 
f>f  the  vrinda  and  the  roar  of  the  ice-chUl  breakers,    Whe» 
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the  light  broke  forth  again  from  the  riven  skies,  thoy  saw 
him  towering  above  the  boiling  waters,  and  holding  the 
voung  child  aloft;  erect,  and  with  measured  movement 
he  came  throagh  the  surf,  breaking  breast  high  upon  the 
shore,  the  glare  upon  his  face,  the  cold  surge  parted  by 
his  arm.  Then  as  the  loud  shout  of  those  who  welcomed 
their  deliverer  vibrated  through  the  midnight,  Strathmore 
reached  the  land,  and,  without  word,  without  sign,  reeled 
and  fell,  even  as  one  dead. 

A  bitter  cry,  wailing  through  the  night,  rang  on  the 
eilflnce  as  he  fell. 

There  was  a  swift,  noiseless  sweep,  as  of  a  sea-bird's 
wing,  past  those  who  gathered  round  him ;  in  the  lurid 
light  they  safw  what  seemed  to  them  a  spirit  face,  rather 
of  heaven  than  of  earth.  Lucille  sank  down  beside  him, 
where  he  lay  upon  the  wet  and  surf-strewn  beach. 

Her  fair  hair  swept  backward  from  her  brow,  white 
flowers  still  tangled  in  its  loosened  masses ;  her  face  was 
blanched  with  a  terrible  misery,  her  lips  laughed  with  the 
delirium  of  joy,  nieeting  and  mocked  by  the  delirium  of 
despair. 

"He  is  not  dead?  Oh,  for  the  love  of  Godl  saved — 
saved  1" 

Her  voice,  in  its  anguish  of  appeal,  thrilled  above  the 
tumult  of  the  storm,  above  the  hoarse  roaring  of  the 
breakers ;  it  pierced  through  the  mists  of  the  exhaustion 
which  clouded  and  dulled  his  reason ;  a  shudder  ran 
through  his  frame  where  he  lay  stretched,  felled  in  his 
spent  strength,  like  a  stately  pine  that  the  tempest  had 
broken  and  laid  low  : 

"Saved?     No!     LostP' 

fiis  soul  awoke  to  its  guilt  ere  his  senses  revived  to  the 
world;  but  the  low,  delirious  words  died  muttered  and 
unheard  upon  his  lips.  Life  was  dark  and  meaningless  to 
him,  he  remembered  nothing  save  that  dim  horror  of  un- 
ezpiated  guilt ;  the  noiso  of  the  rushing  seas  was  in  his 
brain,  the  throes  of  a  great  suflfering  throbbed  and  quivered 
through  his  strained  limbs,  an  iron  weight  seemed  to  lie 
on  him,  crushing  the  breath  from  out  bis  chest,  as  the  lead 
and  beams  were  piled  on  the  condemned  in  ancient  days ; 
he  was  sinking  down  down,  into  a  fathomless  abyss,  while 
his  temptress  twisted  and  writhed  and  netted  round  him, 
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ftnd  would  not  let  bim  loose!  His  eyes  unclosed,  and 
opened  blindly  and  in  pain  to  the  wild  fury  of  the  night,  to 
fche  ghastly  whirling  of  the  lightning  blaze ;  and  he  saw  the 
child-face  abo^e  bim,  with  its  fair,  angel  liglifc  and  its  agony 
of  Toiceless  prayer  What  bad  she  to  do  there,  in  the 
Qtgbt,  in  the  storm,  with  the  black  seething  waters,  wUh 
the  ghastly,  giddy  flame  ?  In  a  faint,  on  con  scions  gesture, 
he  stretched  out  his  arms  ' 

"  Lucille  V- 

Their  eyes  met ;  and  at  the  murmur  of  her  own  name 
by  bis  voice,  the  unnatural  strength  which  had  sustained 
her  throQgb  the  tension  of  that  horrible  hour  whilst  lie 
warred  with  storm  and  death,  gave  way,  and  with  a  low 
laugh  of  delirious  joy  she  sank  senseless  down  on  the  damp 
Bands,  her  bead  bowed  uneonsciona  on  his  breast,  her  bright 
hair  trailing  in  the  surge,  the  virginal  flowers  tangled  with 
the  black  beach-weeds. 

And  in  that  moment,  as  he  met  her  eyes  in  the  dizzy, 
lurid  glare  that  swept  in  flame  over  earth  and  sky  and 
ocean,  a  light  more  terrible  thaa  the  death-fire  that  played 
upon  the  sea  flashed  in  its  suddea  dawn  through  the  blind 
mists  before  his  sight. 

He  knew  that  Lucille  loved  bim. 
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The  dawn  broke,  the  pine-bonghs  were  sua*bathed  in  thi; 
light,  the  snowy  surf  was  tossed  upon  the  beach,  the  waves 
swept  up  with  stately  measure,  and  broke  in  melodious 
murmur  on  the  shore,  and  the  curlews  flew  through  the 
fresh  air  Earth  and  sky  and  ocean  kept  no  record  of 
their  work,  and  over  the  sunken  reef  where  the  ship  had 
found  her  grave,  the  wild  blue  waters,  rearing  in  the  sun- 
gleam,  broke  in  joyous,  idle  mirth,  crested  with  snow-white 
foam. 

Tilt  dawn  came  soft  and  fair ;  and  beneath  the  wftve* 
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far  down  in  the  salt,  bitter  depths^  were  floatlBg  lifeleBi 
limbs  and  trailing  hair  tangled  with  the  noxious  weeds 
and  brinj  grasses  of  tbe  sea-bed ;  and  on  the  shore  dead 
linabe  were  stretched  and  dead  faces  were  turned  upward 
to  the  light,  presently  to  be  laiOj  nameless  and  unmourned, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  old  monastic  church,  in  the  shelter 
>f  the  still  Druidic  woods ;  and — as  the  sun  rose,  and  shed 
Its  warmth  upon  the  waters— one  life  trembled  between 
earth  and  eternitj.     It  was  that  of  Lucille* 

Through  the  horror  of  tbe  night,  through  the  peril  of  the 
storm,  an  unnatural  strength  had  upheld  her  while  bis  life 
was  ventured ;  when  he  was  saved,  tbe  tension  of  nature 
broke  like  a  bow  over-strained.  The  young,  heroic,  high- 
wrought  nature  which  bad  found  its  holy  power  in  love, 
and  had  liept  its  vigil  through  the  madness  of  the  tempest, 
and  in  the  air  laden  with  death,  was  lilte  tbe  sacred  light 
which  burns  in  a  porcelain  lamp;  the  brighter,  the  fuller, 
the  purer  the  light  from  withiu.  the  frailer  the  human- 
wronght  porcelain  which  prisons  it,  the  surer  to  break  and 
be  shattered  to  dust,  that  that  light  may  escape  heaven- 
ward, to  be  lost  amidst  its  own  likeuess,  which  it  has  found 
not  on  earth. 

With  her  cheeks  deeply  flushed,  with  her  hair  still  wet 
with  the  heavy  sea-spray,  with  her  eyes  closed  in  a  stupor 
that  was  not  sleep,  or  opened  wide  in  vague,  wild  fear, 
she  lay  unconscious  of  all  that  passed  around  her.  She 
deemed  herself  stili  on  the  sea-shore,  clinging  to  the  fast- 
rooted  pine,  and  beholding  the  war  of  life  with  death,  waged 
in  the  dark  seething  waste  below.  Her  low,  swift  voice, 
fall  of  the  softest  music,  was  never  silent  j  incessantly  and 
incoherently,  with  a  sad,  sweet,  wild  pathos,  it  spoke^ — 
now,  of  tbe  black  mountainous  waters,- that  were  bnryiDg 
him  beneath  them  ;  now,  of  the  terrace-roses  which  he  had 
told  her  were  the  flowers  of  sin,  the  flowers  of  revel^why 
had  he  said  that?— what  was  it  that  he  meant? — now,  of 
the  solitary,  nameless  grave  lying  under  the  ivy  coils  and 
wuodland  grasses  by  the  old  moaastie  cbnrch,  wbicb^  she 
Vad  seen  in  the  morning  light;  why  was  it  Lueille's 
gt^ve  ? — was  she  to  lie  there  when  she  died  F-^and  now— 
ever  and  again — of  the  wild  storm-nigbt,  of  the  dying  cries 
ringing  above  the  tumult  of  wind  and  water,  of  the  dead 
floating  in  the  white  lightning  glare  of  the  reared  seM 
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which  stood  be*wUt  hini  and  her^  of  thefathomle^B  ocean 
depths  where  he  had  sunk  forever,  of  the  death  whence  h« 
would  sever  return. 

It  was  strangely  piteous  that  delinnm  which  spoke  of 
him  an%^arying]y  as  dead,  aod  betrayed  in  its  unconscioas- 
ness  a  lov^e  which  was  the  religion  of  her  life. 

Facing  the  terrace  heDeath  her  windows,  which  stood 
open,  Strath  mo  re  heard  it;  and  had  his  foes  beheld  him 
In  that  hour,  they  would  have  known,  then,  where  to 
Btrike^  and  reach  the  life  which,  in  all  else,  was  chill  and 
invulnerable  as  the  cold,  polished  steel 

Those  who  saw  him  when  the  day  dawned,  thought 
that  the  haggard,  broken  look  which  his  face  wore  was 
the  weariness  of  shattered  strength ;  that  the  dark  and 
hollow  circles  beneath  his  eyes,  the  air  of  spent  force  and 
worn-out  pain,  which  had  for  the  sole  time  in  their  memory 
displaced  the  cold  repose  of  his  face  and  the  proud,  negli- 
gent dignity  of  his  hearing,  were  but  the  result  of  Qie 
past  night,  were  hut  the  physical  prostration  attendant  on 
the  injuries  incurred  in  that  dread  contest.  They  did  not 
know  them  as  they  were ;  they  did  not  know  that  bodily 
suffering,  and  the  exhaustion  of  powers  overstrained,  were 
unfelt  by  him.  What  made  him  sick  unto  death  was  the 
dark  knowledge  of  the  guilt  shrouded  in  the  blackness  of 
Eight,  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  seas ;  what  bruised 
and  broke  the  chill  and  haughty  egotism  of  his  strength, 
was  the  impotent,  baffled  sense  of  despair  before  the  expi- 
ation which  was  undon*  before  his  sight  and  beyond  tha 
power  of  his  hand  to  stay. 

His  soul  had  striven  to  a  great  atonement,  and  he  bad 
given  his  life  to  its  travail ;  and  as  he  reached  it,  it  had 
perished  from  his  grasp,  and  left  the  guiltless  to  suffer  fo 
his  sin  f 

He  knew  that  Lucille  loved  him.  Standing  Ui ere,  where 
he  had  made  his  way  into  the  cool,  fresh  air,  h(*  beard  in 
every  aucent  uf  the  voice,  which  thrilling  with  pain  and 
rising  in  plaintive  appeal  echoed  to  him  through  the  open 
casemenla  above,  the  love  which  he  had  never  dreamed 
or  fnated  until  that  hour  when  his  eyes  had  met  hers,  aad 
ie  had  known  it  as  no  words  could  ever  have  told  it  to 
kim.  And  his  first  sense  then  had  been  one  of  fit^rce, 
•weet,  isudden  joj.     No  other  could  steal  her  froiu  hiip— 
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be»  loo  onco  more  loved  1  The  nextj  remembra  lee  returned, 
^Dii  a  sickening  ago  ay  swept  away  alJ  toncL,  all  chfiQce, 
all  thought  of  that  Rirblddeu  gladness  which  it  onlf  needed 
meiiiorj  to  destroy  forever. 

He  knew  himself  a  murderer;  his  hand  could  not  seek 
hers  with  a  hosbaad^s  touchy  knowing  that  on  it  lay  the 
Btain  of  blood-guiltiiiess ;  knowing  himself  for  what  he 
waa^  he  eould  not  take  a  soilless  life  to  lie  within  his  bosom. 
Shrouded  from  her  sight,  between  them  arose  the  eternal 
barrier  oi  his  crime,  se veering  forever  the  guilty  from  the 
innocent  Though  through  long  years  of  joy  she  were  never 
to  learn  the  secret  of  the  heart  on  which  she  was  bidden  to 
rest  her  own,  never  to  hear  in  the  still  watches  of  the  night 
one  unconscious  word  which  should  unfold  to  her  the 
covered  crime  which  haunted  sleep,  the  union  would  yet 
be  unholy ^^ — a  dark^  forbidden  sin  against  her  sacred  inno- 
cence, against  her  beautiful  and  loving  youth^  wedded  to 
the  life  which  knew  itself  accursed. 

For  the  blood-stain  was  fresh  upon  his  hand  j  and  where 
he  stood  in  the  silent  dawn,  looking  outward  to  the  aea^ 
he  shuddered.  In  the  light  of  the  breaking  day  he  saw 
but  the  black  chasm  of  the  yawning  waters^  and  the  livid 
face  turned  upward,  and  sinking  slowly  in  the  guilty  night 
downward  and  downward  till  it  was  lost  forever. 

He  held  the  deed  just  vengeance  of  the  dead ;  just 
retribution  to  the  murderess.  Now,  in  the  pure  light  of 
the  fair  dawn,  Strath  more  did  not  repent  Ihis ;  though 
seventy  times  seven  she  had  lain  at  his  mercy,  he  would 
have  refused  it  as  he  had  refused  it  in  her  death  hour  j  he 
would  still  have  craved  to  see  her  suffer  more ;  he  would 
still  have  bidden  her  perish  with  iron,  pitiless  hate,  for  she 
had  known  aright  that  his  nature  was,  as  the  vulture's,  to 
tear — as  the  lion's,  to  rend. 

But  for  the  very  guilt  to  which  his  soul  had  sunk  afresh, 
he  abhorred  himself,  as  he  thought  of  the  atonement  so 
hardly  labored  for,  so  nearly  won,  and  lost  by  the  strength 
which  had  passed  through  its  martyrdom,  to  be  vaoquished 
by  its  own  passions  at  the  last  ere  it  had  grasped  the 
victor ^s  crov/n.  For  although  the  one  sin  lay  buried  in  the 
past,  and  the  other  had  been  shrouded  forever  from  ali 
homao  sight  and  ken,  in  his  conscience  he  was  none  the 
\mm  breaded  as  the  destroyer  of  Life ;  in  his  own  know- 
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ledge  diTided  none  the  less  from  all  innocent  and  batlowed 

things,  from  all  pure  and  holy  joutb 

A  Lid  Lucille  loTed  hi  ml 

Bi3,  who  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  would  bare  given  hii 
life  for  hers,  was  powerless  before  the  retribution  whlcti 
irose  from  out  the  office  of  his  solitary  expiation.  She 
mast  lo^e  all  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  her  youth  iti  the 
ebame  of  a  hopeless  and  an  unaccepted  love;  and  he  must 
mwer  let  loose  one  word  of  consolation,  one  caress  of 
tenderness  I  He  was  powerless  ;  she  must  suffer,  and  he 
must  behold  the  life  ho  had  sworn  to  guard  from  all  breath 
or  coDSciousneBS  of  human  grief  and  worldly  evil,  smitten 
and  accursed  through  him  I 

He  had  never  by  the  faintest  thought  foreseen  this  issue 
of  the  care  aud  the  fidelity  with  which  he  had  followed 
and  fulfilled  the  trust  bequeathed  to  him  by  Erroll;  he 
had  never  feared  or  dreamed  that  she  eould  ever  feel  for 
him  any  love  deeper  than  the  filial  and  child-like  tender- 
ness she  bore  him  as  her  guardian.  Of  the  good  that  he 
bad  done,  the  fruit  was  evil  I  And  far  back  through  the 
stretch  of  so  many  and  forgotten  years  the  words  of 
Redempta  the  Bohemian  came  back  to  him  : 

"  The  past  has  been  wrought  Vjy  your  own  hand,  but  the 
future  will  escape  you.  You  will  t^eek  to  build  agaiu,  and 
lol  the  curse  of  the  dead  sin  will  rest  on  your  work,  and 
the  structure  will  crumble,  falling  to  ashes  as  it  reaches 
its  fairest  The  sin  to  the  guilty  has  been  aveuged,  but 
the  sin  to  the  innocent  will  never  be  washed  away." 

The  future  escaped  him  I  How  should  his  hand  grasp 
it,  while  on  its  palm  was  the  stain  of  guiltless  blood  ? 
And  the  sickness  of  a  great  despair  was  on  bimj  he 
fought  against  fate,  he  strove  as  with  God*a  vengeance  for 
a  slaughtered  life  I 

And  from  above,  in  the  silence  of  the  waking  day*  be 
beard  ever  the  ceasele.ss,  plaintive  wail  calling  opoD  his 
name  with  the  delirious  words  of  a:i  unconscious  love 
He  could  not  hear  them  and  not  seek  her;  he  felt  that  he 
must  silence  them  all  at  any  cost  Were  sha  to  die  for 
Uim,  to  die  through  him  ] 
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Hfi  entered  tha  house  and  approaohed  her  chamber ;  od 
the  threshold  his  mother  met  him,  but  he  motioned  her 

Iwiide: 
"Let  me  see  her  I     1  stand  in  her  father*a  place." 
Iq  the  hour  of  extremity  the  world  is  forgotten ;  she  let 
-  lam  pass,  and  he  stood  in  the  stillness  of  the  early  day^ 
ia  the  chamber  filled  with  the  ceaaeleBs  moan  of  the  Toice 
that  called  upon  his  name, 

t  Where  Lucille  lay,  the  ligbt  from  the  sunlit  east  fell  on 
her,  deepening  the  golden  hue  of  the  hah^  damp  and 
clogged  with  the  clinging  sea^water,  the  fevered,  scarlet 
flush  upon  the  cheeks^  the  wistfal,  haunting  pain  in  the 
dreamy  eyes;  and  as  the  full  light  on  the  heather-bell, 
where  it  lifts  its  delicate  head,  on  the  bloom  of  the  flower, 
or  the  hue  of  the  sea-shell  shows  their  beauty,  only  also 
to  show  their  fragility  more,  so  in  the  brightness  of  morn* 
ing  he  saw,  as  he  had  never  seen  before,  how  frail  was  the 
life  on  which  the  work  of  his  expiation  was  garnered.  All 
of  atonement  that  could  be  made  by  him  to  the  dead  hung 

»an  this  brief  existence. 
He  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  chamber  and  gazed  on 
her ;  in  that  hour  he  loved  her,  purely,  deeply,  willing  to 
give  his  peace  for  hers,  as  he  had  never  loved — the  one 
sacred  and  unsulhed  thing  in  a  life  world-corroded  and  siu- 
stained* 

>  Where  she  lay  her  face  was  turned  towards  him,  her 
hair  swept  backward  from  her  brow  j  her  eyes  looked  up- 
ward with  a  sad,  wild  pain,  and  she  raised  herself,  with  a 
piteous  gesture  of  appeal,  as  the  vague,  unconscious  wordg 
came  swift  and  plaintive  from  her  lips,  murmuring  the 
strange  burden  of  a  weird,  mournful,  Scandinavian  legend, 
^oyen  in  her  thoughts  by  the  unbidden  wanderings  of 
feyer: 
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"Ro^ea  my  secret  keep, 
Wbile  tho^e  aroiiad  me  ileep  t 
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Wbat  does  thai  mean  ?  The  rosea  inaj  hear,  hut  thej 
cannot  whisper  again.  He  woald  not  hare  me  gather 
roses;  be  called  them  the  flowers  of  sin.  Wbj,  whyf 
Others  must  have  sinned  to  hiro  ;  ive  nerer  sinned.  He 
is  so  great,  so  noble.  He  cares  for  me  for  mj  father's 
sake  ;  only  for  that  I  If  he  loved  me  he  would  not  have 
bidden  me  go  to  strangers.  He  knew  Lucille  had  no  Ioto 
but  for  him.  Perhaps  he  was  angered  because  I  gathered 
the  roses  ?" 

The  words  died  awaj  wearily,  while  in  her  eyes  came 
ih  troubled,  wondering  look.  And  he  oa  whose  ear  that 
innocent  voice  rang  stood  haggard,  broken^  with  an  iroa 
calm  on  his  face  and  the  darkness  of  goilt  on  bis  sou) ; 
stricken  hj  those  nn  con  scions  words  as  by  the  .s*word  of 
an  accusing  angel. 

Then  a  wild  terror  leapt  into  her  eyes  j  she  lilted  herself, 
with  her  hands  outstretched,  and  a  wailing  cry : 

THe  is  dead  I  He  is  dead  I  The  seas  have  covered 
him  J  he  cannot  rise  1  Look,  look  I — it  is  so  dark — there 
la  no  light  J  the  waters  are  on  him;  they  have  buried 
him  I  Let  me  go,  let  me  go — oh  my  God  ! — and  die  with 
him  I" 

Her  voice  rose  in  passionate  anguish,  her  hands  were 
stretched  out  to  the  empty  air,  her  eyes  were  filled  with 
the  misery  with  which  they  had  followed  and  sought  bim 
through  the  horrors  of  the  storm;  while  the  light  of  the 
waking  day  was  bright  upon  her  face,  she  lived  through 
all  the  torture  of  that  awful  night,  in  which  she  ha^l 
beheld  his  life  ventured  and  given  to  the  mercy  of  tb* 
fltorm. 

He  heard  her,  be  heard  the  piteous  appeal  of  the  lovi 
which  in  that  hour  he  would  have  suffered  a  hundnf^P 
deaths  rather  than  have  known,  given  to  himself;  and  hf 
saw  that  if  any  could  save  her  he  eoold  alooe.  He  moved 
from  out  the  shadow  where  he  stood,  and  drew  near 
her  bed.  He  took  her  hands  within  his  own,  he  bent 
towards  her  with  the  gentlest  tenderness,  and  his  voice 
was  calm,  with  that  tranqnUHty  with  which  Strathmoi« 
could  rein  in  and  veil  hi.s  deepest  passions,  bis  most  bitte 
agony: 

"Lucille,  look  at  me;   I  am  with  you.     My  life  is  ^H 
»nd  what  barm  eau  touch  yoi  whilst  /am  near  you  T 
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His  words  pierced  tb rough  tbe  delirious  iniat&  iu  wbicb 
ber  braiE  was  waudcriiig;  be  beld  ber  bands  cloaelj 
within  bis  own^  and  his  eyes  looked  down  with  a  serene 
and  loving  light  into  her  own,  which  met  them  with  wild, 
senseless  pain.  And  slowly  and  soothingly  the  calm,  fixed 
g"aze  loagnetized  hers,  and  tranquillized  her  like  the  steal* 
ing  peace  of  tbe  lotus-fumes,  which  give  rest  to  the  weary 
imbg,  and  lulling  dreams  to  the  fevered  brain.  Tbe  love 
which  had  endangered  now  restored  her  life  ^  she  knew 
his  roice,  she  knew  his  touch,  she  knew  his  gaze^  as  she 
had  known  no  other's;  and  tbe  wildness  faded  from  ber 
ejes,  the  ghastly  terror  passed  from  off  her  face,  a  smile, 
faint  but  sweet  as  the  glad  light  of  tbe  dawn,  shone  on  it; 
and  as  her  head  drooped  and  sunk  in  exhaustion  her  eyes 
looksd  upward  to  nim  with  the  love  so  unconsciously  be- 
trayed—  then,  as  they  closed,  her  face  was  bowed  upon 
bis  arm,  aad  be  alone  beard  one  broken  word  upon  her  lips ; 

"  Saved  /" 

The  sun  rose  higher  over  the  laughing  seas,  the  white 
mists  of  the  bills  rolled  back  before  the  brightness  of  the 
day ;  still  she  lay  there,  her  bead  resting  on  bis  arm,  her 
hand  lying  in  bis,  her  hair  sweeping  his  breast,  its  long 
masses  still  tangled  as  by  tbe  winds,  and  heavy  with  the 
salt  surge  of  the  driven  water  j  she  had  sunk  into  the 
fevered,  uncertain  sleep  of  exhaustion,  and  while  a  touch 
could  awaken  her  he  would  not  move.  His  strained  sinews 
ached  and  throbbed,  as  those  of  men  taken  from  off  the 
rack,  his  limbs  were  bruised  and  torn  by  the  conflict  of  the 
waves,  sickening  pain  and  blindness  were  still  on  him  from 
the  unnatural  tax  bis  strength  had  borne.  But  be  did  not 
Btir,  or  seek  to  release  himself  from  tbe  constraint  of  the 
attitude  in  which  he  leant  over  and  supported  ber,  till  the 
restless,  wakeful,  still  half- delirious  slumber  bad  deepened 
in  the  bus  bed  calm  of  the  silent  chamber  into  the  deeper 
sleep  of  safety,  with  wbicb  tbe  fevered  flush  faded  from 
the  cheeks,  the  breathing  grew  low  and  tranquil,  tbe  face 
lost  its  look  of  pain,  and  the  life  of  Lucille  was  spared 
Then  he  gently  loosened  bis  bands  from  hers,  unwound 
the  hair  which  bad  coiled  about  bis  arms,  moved  her  from 
him  without  breaking  ber  rest,  and  going  from  out  her 
presence  passed  to  tbe  solitude  of  his  own  chamber. 

CJ]  seen^  his  mother  followed   him  ;   as  he  passed  tht 
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threshold  and  entered  the  silent  and  emptj^  chambtr,  »l}i 
drew  near  and  laid  her  hand  upon  bis  shfjulder— the  long, 
white,  shapely  hand,  which  is  made  to  hold  firmly,  and 
to  close  oa  power — the  hand  of  the  Strathmores  of  White 
Ladies.  He  did  not  more,  nor  turn  his  eyes  to  her;  be 
stood  silent  and  motionless,  while  the  dark,  heavy  folds  oJ 
the  portifere  swung  behind  him;  be  knew  her  words  ere 
they  were  spoken  in  his  ear  : 

"  It  is  you  whom  Lucille  lovea  " 

*'  I  know  it'' 

"You  knew  it,  Stratbnaore?^' 

*'  I  knew  it  to-night.*' 

His  mother's  hand  tightened  where  its  light  tenacioofi 
hold  lay  on  his  shoulder,  her  proud  and  aged  features 
^ew  paler,  and  her  voice,  haughty  and  mellow  still  in  hei 
declining'  years,  sank  lower  yet: 

*'  And  you ^" 

He  pot  her  hand  from  off  him,  and  moved  to  the  deeper 
shadow  of  the  mal Honed  window.     She  was  answered. 

A  shudder  ran  through  her  frame,  and  her  lip  quivered, 
her  voice  sank  lower  fitill,  as  in  the  awe  of  an  unutterable 
horror: 

"  Oh,  my  God !     She — you  1     It  must  never  be,'^ 

*'  No.     It  must  J  ever  be," 

His  voice  was  calm ;  but  there  was  that  in  its  chill 
tranquillity  which  appalled  her  with  a  great  terror;  she 
was  his  mother,  aad  she  loved  him.  It  was  not  for  her 
voice  to  lift  itself  and  saj :  "  Behold  !  the  guilt  was  yours^ 
it  is  hut  just  that  its  chastisement  should  overtake  you, 
and  be  also  yours  I     It  is  but  meet  and  due  I*' 

She  was  his  mother,  in  his  remorse  she  had  succored 
him,  in  his  retribution  she  yearned  to  him  ;  and  her  promi 
bands,  trembling,  fell  upon  his  shoulder  again,  and  her 
white,  stately  head  was  bowed  while  her  hot  tears  fell  upon 
his  breast: 

**  My  son  I  mj  son  I     You  suffer -" 

The  word  rang  out  in  passionate  bftterneas,  In  loatbmg 
and  pitiless  condemnation  of  himself ;  for  Strathmore  had 
m  bim  the  nature  of  those  who,  in  monastic  days  in  the 
austerity  of  remorse^  gave  up  to  pitiless  torture  their  hodi«i 
for  their  sinii: 
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**  I !  What  matter  how  J  saffer  ;  it  will  be  but  JQSt,  It 
ta  sbe — she  the,  guiltless  I'* 

His  voice  sank,  the  dark  veins  swelled  ypon  hm  tem- 
ples ;  he  moved  ft*om  her  again,  and  sank  down  with  hia 
head  bowed  opon  hia  arms.  She  had  broken  the  deadly 
calm  which  in  men  of  his  blood  and  race  she  knew  and 
dreaded  most;  but  where  she  stood  by  him.  she — the  aged 
mud  imperious  woman,  who^in  all  her  jearSp  had  known  no 
fear — trembled,  and  was  sore  afraid,  for  she  had  neFer 
until  this  hour  beheld  the  bonds  of  his  passions  loosened, 
or  tie  eold  pride  of  his  strength  beaten  down;  and  she 
fib uddered  beneath  the  horror  of  this  unforeseen  retTihution, 
which,  striking  the  guilty,  must  attaint  and  destroy  tl*« 
innocent : 

''God  help  her  I"  she  said,  brokenly:  *'She  will  suffer 
"Bhe  must  suffer.  Ent  it  conld  never  be,  Strathmore  I  It 
we  re  too  h  or ri  hi  e  I     You — yo  u ^' 

"An  assassin  I     Saj  out  the  word.'* 

His  Yoice  rang  out  hollow  and  hoarse,  bitter  witb  hie 
hatred  of  his  own  life,  of  hia  own  son! ;  and  she  did  not 
know  that  the  darkness,  as  of  night,  which  was  upon  his 
face,  was  that  of  fresh  guilt  j  that  in  the  morning  light  he 
saw  but  the  whirl  of  the  giddy  waters,  and  the  white  face 
upturned  in  the  phosphor  glare,  and  the  amber  hair  float- 
ing out  on  the  black  waste  and  beaten  down  beneath  the 
foam; 

"  You  have  striven  to  atone — jon  have  done  all  you 
eould/'  she  murmured:  ''Effort  is  man's,  Strathmore; 
but  the  result  is  with  God.'* 

"  Atone  I  Ay  I  I  have  labored  to  atone,  but  the  end  of 
the  atonement  is  accursed.  I  can  destroy — that  is  the 
devils  work  I — but  I  cannot  expiate.  My  peace,  my  life, 
my  soul,  I  would  give  them  all  for  expiation  1  and  I  can- 
not reach  it     Cain  bore  his  brand  forever  j  so  do  L" 

The  words  were  wild  and  hollow  in  their  pain,  their 
bitter,  futile  yearning;  the  one  cry  wrung  from  the  broken 
Btrength  of  a  great  lost  soul. 

And  his  mother  shuddered  as  she  heard,  and  covered 
her  face,  trembling  even  as  Eve  before  the  guilt  wbich 
wrecked  the  mighty  sin-stained  life  which  she  had  glreu, 
and  which  had  once  been  nurtured  guiltleas  in  her  boBOii. 

For  a  long  space  there  was  silenre  between  them,  and 
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he  se«med  not  to  note  nor  remember  her  presence  wfceie 
he  stood  looking  outward  to  the  earlj  day,  vnth  the  dark- 
ness on  his  face,  which  had  come  there  when  his  hand  had 
unloosed  and  left  the  dying  to  her  grave,  and  the  holy 
light  of  sacnBce  offered,  of  expiation  won,  had  died  foreTef 
from  hie  eyes. 

His  mother  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him,  and  in 
her  haajrhty  eyes,  which  had  rarely  known  soch  weakness^ 
blinding  tears  gathered — tears  for  the  strength  and  the 
weakness,  the  grandeur  and  the  guilt,  the  Banctity  of 
j\iinor6e  and  the  brtitality  of  hate,  so  strangely  blent  and 
woven  in  this  nature,  whose  will  had  power  to  conquer  all 
save  the  paBsions  which  wrought  their  own  curse.  She 
drew  nearer  to  him,  while  her  voice  was  dropped  so  low 
that  its  whisper  scarcely  stirred  the  air : 

"  Strathmore — one  word — you  will  not  seek  to  expiat* 
the  past  by  what  would  be  but  added  sin  ?  Love  between 
you  and  his  child  could  never,  must  never^  be  1" 

"  Love  I" 

He  shnddered  as  he  spoke ,  and  the  wild  haggard  weari- 
nesg  upon  his  face  deepened,  while  his  eyes  were  blood- 
shot and  filled  with  pain.  The  word  was  horrible  in  hia 
ear;  the  name  of  that  mad,  sweet,  delirious  sorcery  which 
he  had  knowa  once,  never  to  know  again ;  which  even 
now,  in  hours  of  memory ,  he  longed  for,  as  men  yearn  for 
their  dead  youth  j  which  had  been  the  well-spring  of  his 
crime,  the  poison  on  his  lips,  the  tempter  in  bis  soul,  the 
beautiful,  vile  lie  which  had  betrayed  him  and  dnven  him 
to  his. crime. 

"Love! — from  her  I  My  God  I  if  she  knew  me  as  I 
ami  —  she  would  abhor  me  —  she  would  hold  my  very 
touch  accursed.  Wed  her  to  her  father^s  murderer  I  ^yl 
it  wjould  be  hut  added  sin.  My  life  cannot  —  and  yet  — 
who  would  have  cherished  her  as  I ?" 

The  last  words  his  mother  did  not  hear,  they  were  stilled 
almost  ere  they  were  spoken  j  and  with  a  gesture  he  signed 
to  her  to  leave  him,  and  let  him  be.  His  nature  was  tog 
kindred  with  her  own,  she  knew  too  well  the  haughty  and! 
silent  souis  of  the  men  of  her  race  and  blood,  to  disobey 
his  will,  or  rob  him  of  the  sole  solace  which  is  left  to  suf- 
fering— solitude.  She  stooped  her  proud  head,  and  Uef 
lipi  refuted  on  his  browj  and  trembled  there  Ih  the  tender 
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Q^BS  which,  in  his  childhood  and  his  youth  sle  bad  nev^* 
giren  him^  and  which  throughout  her  life  had  been  rery 
rare  in  the  hlgh-souled,  imperious  woman. 

"  My  son  1  God  comfort  you :  I  cannot  I'' 

Then  with  that  broken,  murmured  prayer,  his  moihet 
left  him  j  and  Strathmore  was  alone.  Alone  to  see  ever 
before  h\s  eyes  the  white  upturned  face  of  the  woman  who 
had  once  been  to  him  as  God,  as  world,  as  conscience  j 
thus  hideously  met,  after  the  lengthened  stretch  of  many 
years,  in  the  darkness  and  tumult  of  the  night,  his  temp* 
tress  and  destroyer  sttll  1  Alone  to  know  the  labor  of  his 
expiation  stricken  from  his  hands,  the  atonement  he  would 
have  yielded  up  all  sacrifice  to  attain,  broken  from  out  hie 
grasp  and  rent  i a  twain ;  the  life  he  would  have  given  his 
own  to  save,  wrecked  and  condemned  through  him  I 
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Ere  long  sleep,  unbroken  and  restful,  became  tne  sure 
uiiviour  of  youth.  Lucille  was  left  more  fragile,  something 
fevered,  with  a  certain  startled  fear  in  the  dreamy  deptls 
of  the  eyes,  a  certain  weariness  in  the  drooped  lids,  but 
restored  fVom  the  death-like  exhaustion  and  the  delirious 
pain  which  turn -by-turn  had  succeeded  to  the  terrors  of 
the  awful  night  which  she  had  braved. 

The  days  passed  slowly  by,  heavy,  gloomy^  early  saLumn 
days,  with  white  mists  on  the  yellow  woodlands,  and 
atormy  sunsets  in  the  dark  western  skies  above  the  sea. 
The  guests  had  all  left,  and  the  gray  hours  wore  linger- 
in  gly  away  at  White  Ladies,  while  the  spent  strength 
and  physical  injuries,  consequent  on  his  recent  perils  with 
whose  story  the  country  rang,  gave  Sdffieient  reason  for 
Strathm  ore's  brief  retirement  and  rest  there. 

'*  'Heroism,'  '  Sacrifice/  *  Nobility  I*  God  help  me!  If 
ihey  knew  me  as  I  ami''  he  muttered,  when  he  stood  id 
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his  private  library,  hia  ©yea  falling  on  the  oewspftper 
which  lay  open  before  him,  where  were  painted  in  vi?id 
detail  the  terrors  of  the  atorm,  in  which  alone  and  unaided 
one  whose  name  was  among  the  rolera  of  the  land^  and 
whoae  life  waa  of  value  to  the  nation,  bad  given  himself 
to  the  madnesa  of  the  waters  and  rescued  six  lives  at  peril 
of  his  own.  The  act  was  grand  and  simple,  and  thrilled 
through  to  the  heart  of  the  people,  who  had  heard  of  him 
"but  as  of  a  cold,  ioflexihle,  patrician  statesman.  They 
gave  him  but  that  which  was  bis  diie  j  yet  Strathmore 
turned  from  that  national  idolatry;  sickened  and  abhorring 
himaelf;  for  this  man  judged  himself  more  rigidly  and 
cruelly  than  others  would  have  judged  him,  and  in  that 
innate  truth  whieh  remained  to  him  through  so  much  that 
was  evil,  recoiled  from  homage  which  worshipped  that  iti 
him  which  he  held  solely  as  atonement  for  his  crime,  and 
atonement  wrecked  and  forfeited^  at  the  last,  beneath 
temptation, 

*'  They  kneel  to  a  false  god  t"  he  said,  bitterly,  as  he 
flung  the  papers  from  him  j  yet,  perchance,  hia  God  judged 
hira  more  mercifully  than  he  judged  himaelf,  and  did  not 
wholly  reject  the  travail  of  expiation,  though  imperfect 
and  darkened  at  its  close. 

His  head  sank  upon  bis  arms,  and  in  the  still,  yellow, 
autumn  noon,  in  the  heavy,  gloomy  solitude,  his  face  was 
covered,  and  his  chest  heaved  and  fell  with  tearless  grief 

Then,  after  awhile  be  rose,  and  paced  up  and  down  the 
long  length  of  the  chamber  ;  he  had  an  office  to  perform, 
and  he  feared  the  durance  of  his  strength,  for  be  loved  her. 
Kot  with  that  sweet,  wild  dtslirium  of  passion  which  had 
broken  asunder  all  laws  of  duty  and  man,  and  been  world, 
heaven,  conscience,  eternity,  to  itself — that  comes  but  onee 
in  a  lifetime — but  more  holily,  more  tenderiy,  far;  and  with 
the  intensity  which  those  natures  alone  know,  which  are, 
like  his,  cold  to  all  the  world  save  one.  And — God  help 
him  I — be  longed  to  he  enabled  to  believe  his  love  hopeless 
and  unreturaedj  with  more  a^oni^ed  passion  than  ever  man 
prayed  to  have  his  love  echoed  in  the  heart  he  sought 
Loneliness,  pain,  miscry-^ — ay,  oven  the  fate  which  should 
bid  him  give  her  with  his  own  baud  to  her  h unhand 's 
embrace,  he  knew  he  would  have  strength  to  jear  in 
eilenee,  without  aelf-betrayal  j  theise,  in  all  theii    air'^fv?. 
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would  tiave  been  merej  to  that  love  wbieh  woi*ld  ctuae 
her  through  bim&elf^  while  on  his  sod  lay  the  guilt  which 
forbade  him  to  shelter,  and  shield,  and  mingle  with  hiai 
own  the  joung  life  which  was  guiltless  I 

For  one  long  hour  his  step  tinceasinglj  paced  the  soli- 
tarj  ehamberj  then  his  steps  turned  towards  hers.  It  was 
ihe  first  daj  that  she  had  risen — ^the  first  hour  that  they 
Ihad  met,  and  he  feared  that  ordeal  as  he  had  never  feared 
the  dee.th  with  which  he  had  stood  face  to  face. 

Her  ^ouch  stood  near  one  of  the  windows,  and  she  lay 
resting  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  looking  outward  to 
whence  the  deer  swept  beneath  the  golden  foliage;  there 
was  a  fitful  hectic  on  her  cheek,  a  weary  drooping  of  the 
eyelids,  a  certain  look  of  pain  and  fever  on  her  which 
Bmote  him  with  sharp  agony.  Mis  was  thot  touch  which 
he  had  bidden  be  accursed,  by  which  her  childhood  and 
her  peace  had  forever  been  scared  from  their  restl  Yet 
he  must  live  as  though  blind  to  it,  speak  as  though  he  had 
no  knowledge  of,  no  tenderness  for  it,  as  though  he  were 
cold  and  dead  to  the  innocent  fondness,  the  holy  worship 
of  the  sole  living  thing  for  which  she  cared  I 

Lucille  knew  nothing  of  the  delirious  words  by  which 
she  had  betrayed  that  the  ooly  love  her  heart  would  ever 
receive  was  that  which  she  bore  to  htm.  She  had  been, 
vaguely  conscious  of  his  hands  holding  hers,  of  his  eyes 
gazing  on  ber,  till  the  sense  of  his  presence  soothed  her 
pain  and  fear,  and  lulled  her  into  happy  rest.  She  had 
been  sensible  of  no  more ;  and  it  was  with  n:  fuller  eon- 
seiousness  of  ber  own  heart  than  that  which  iastiuctively 
awoke  with  the  first  touch  of  love  in  a  lofty,  delicate,  and 
but  too  sensitive  nature,  that  she  saw  him  now.  It  eould 
have  no  alarm,  it  could  have  little  strangeness  for  her,  this 
love  which  was  still  the  love  of  her  childhood,  only  deep- 
ened and  taught  to  know  that  no  other  could  ever  roign 
beside  it;  to  love  Strathmore  was  as  much  the  religion  of 
her  life  as  to  love  God.  Her  head  turned  swiftly  a«  he 
entered,  a  glorious  light  beamed  upon  her  face.  With  a 
low  cry  that  thrilled  his  heart  with  anguish,  she  rose  s.nd 
sprang  towards  him,  all  forgot  ton  save  that  awful  psril 
whence  he  had  returned  to  her,  the  god-like  heroism  mih 
which  he  had  ofiPered  up  his  life  for  ct>ifi;T  through  the 
kideous  ordeal  of  the  storm  ;  the  words  died  Ln  her  thro&t 
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/ler  'tres  looked  upward  to  bim  onc-e,  then  ehe  fell  fc^wa**!. 
sinking  at  his  foet,  as  she  bad  fallen  on  tbe  sands  of  ttier 
shore  when,  through  tbe  tempest  glare,  be  bad  read  iij 
that  one  glance  that  Lucille  loved  him. 

Tbey  Wi^re  alone,  and  the  life  for  which  he  would  have 
given  hia  own  lay  nnconscions  at  his  feet  j  Btrathmore 
Btood  silent,  motionless,  tbe  pale  bronze  of  his  face 
whitened,  tbe  yeins  standing  out  dark  ^pon  hia  temjiles; 
ke  could  suffer,  be  bad  passed  th rough  enough  to  bo  well 
used  to  that,  hut  the  ordeal  that  awaited  bim  was  one  far 
deadlier,  it  wan  iu  behold  her  endure  the  fruits  of  his  own 
guilt — the  sinless  J  loving^  sacred  life  ! — to  know  that  with 
one  whisper,  one  gesture  that  should  bid  her  come  to  his 
heart  and  rest  there,  he  could  make  her  happy,  yet  to  bare 
that  single  word,  that  single  sign,  forbidden  bim,  and  made 
horrible  even  in  bis  own  sight  by  the  foul  crime  of  his 
cruel  past! 

He  stood  there  silent,  motionless^  save  for  the  deep 
drawn  breathings  that  shook  his  frame;  then  he  raised 
hor,  and  bore  her  to  the  couch  within  the  oriel  window, 
and  laid  ber  there,  while  with  everj  beating  of  ber  heart 
against  his  own,  with  every  touch  of  her  breath  or  of  her 
loosened  hair  upon  bis  hand,  he  shuddered  as  with  a  sharp 
.physical  pain.  Power,  riches,  station,  fame,  the  world-s 
homage,  and  the  dignities  of  men,  he  would  have  given 
them  all  to  have  stood  guiUle&s  before  that  one  onsullied 
life! 

The  air  blowing  from  the  opened  casement  startled  her 
to  conseiousoess ;  her  eyes  unclosed,  and  with  that  glory 
of  joy  upon  ber  face  which  pierted  him  to  the  soul,  she 
drew  his  hands  In  hers^  and  laid  her  soft  lips  on  them  in 
reverent  worship,  and  looked  up  in  his  face  with  broken 
words  of  love  and  honor,  and  tears  beyond  all  eloquence^ 
beyond  all  gladness;  he  was  so  god-like  great  to  her,  be 
was  a  tbousaad-fold  beloved  and  reverenced,  come  from 
out  the  conflict  where  storm  and  death  bad  been  braved, 
with  martyr  sacrifice,  for  the  pure  sake  of  one  grand. 
Bit:: pie,  human  duty.  And  be  stood  beside  oer,  chained 
*)ac!i  by  the  bonds  of  an  assassin's  crime  from  all  com- 
maiiiOE  witJi  tl  e  only  thing  he  loved,  while  on  his  hand 
ber  sinkss  I"":  -  ?&ve  their  kiss  of  sweet  religious  won^hip*, 
w  tc  the  hftud  which  had  mved  tbe  sanctity  uf  life ! 
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AIJ  utterance  of  ber  love  had  been  so  natural  wiii  her 
to  him  from  her  cliildbood  tbat  her  heart  even  yet  could 
aot  wbollj  awake  to  the  knowledge  tbat  this  was  that 
love  which  others  begged  from  her  j  a  desert  child  whom 
QO  breath  of  the  world  had  ev^er  touched^  and  to  whom  no 
lips  of  man  had  ever  whispered,  could  Dot  have  been  more 
divinely  unconscious  of  all  piofauities  of  passion  thatt 
Lucille.  Yet^  at  the  look  that  was  in  his  eyes  as  they 
met  hery  theu^  the  broken,  loving  words  of  homage  paused 
on  her  lips,  a  light  shyer,  sweeter,  than  had  been  ever 
iberCj  came  upon  all  her  face,  with  a  flush  sudden,  and 
warm,  and  fitful,  bright  as  the  blush  of  the  wild-rose  \  she 
loosed  his  hands,  and  her  head  sank.  It  was  so  lovely— 
that  tremulous,  halt-conscious  dawn  of  love  I  One  who 
should  have  had  no  love  fbrher  in  answer,  looking  on  her 
then,  would  have  linown  but  one  instinct  and  one  response, 
to  raise  her  in  his  arms,  to  gather  her  to  his  heart,  and 
bid  her  rest  there,  to  soothe  with  fond  caress  the  loveli* 
aess  startled  into  new  beauty  with  the  new  pulse  that 
stirred  it.  And  Ae,  who  wuuld  have  given  his  life  for 
hers,  stood  beside  her,  silent,  responseless,  forbidden 
from  her  by  every  law  of  nature,  which  forbids  the  guilty 
to  seek  the  innocent,  the  unholy  to  mate  with  the  pure. 
Silence  fell  between  them  —  terrible,  and  filled  with  the 
misery  whith  remorse  aloue  knows,  to  him;  long  and 
Btrange,  filled  half  with  sweetness,  half  with  pain,  to  her. 

lu  that  brief  hour  Strathmore  suffered  deadlier  chastise- 
ment for  his  buried  crime  than  pursues  guilt  in  the  scaf- 
fold and  the  grave ;  he  suffered  as  those  sufler  who  behold 
what  they  love  and  cherish  slain  through  them.  Y'et 
BtilJ,  that  moment  of  silence  given  him,  he  was  mastei 
of  himself;  he  addressed  her  with  his  accustomed  gentle- 
ness  J  he  rebuked  her  tenderly  for  the  peril  she  had  braved 
for  his  sake ;  he  let  her  note  no  change  in  him,  ouly^ — his 
vuice  unconsciously  gre^  cold  in  the  strain  which  kept  it 
calm,  and  he  never  sought  or  gave  that  familiar  caresH 
which  at  meeting  or  at  parting  Lucille  had  used  to  receive 
from  him,  as  she  would  have  received  her  father^s  kiss. 

That  was  forever  ended  i  the  peaceful  guardianship  of 
the  life  bequeathed  to  him  could  never  again  be  as  it  had 
been }  her  love  sundered  her  farther  from  him  than  her 
loBfe  to  another  could  have  ever  done;  his  very  hand  was 
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nol  fitting  to  toucb  hers  tcouj,  stained  with  the  fresh  gmlt 
of  an  added  crime. 

Ke  moved  suddenly  from  her  Bide.  He  bad  &  duty, 
bound  by  honor,  to  perform  to  an  absent  man,  aod  Strath 
moro  bad  no  thought  to  be  false  to  that — not  even  to 
Bparfe  her — ^not  even  to  spare  hiineelf.  He  had  an  iroo 
etrength  to  endure,  and  his  code  of  truth  was  lofty  and 
severe.  His  face  was  somewhat  turned  from  her^  but  his 
words  were  calm  as  he  spoke : 

**  Lucille — you  read  the  letter  I  left  with  you  some  day  a 
since  H' 

""^#•§1"  Her  voice  was  very  low;  a  heavy  misery 
btrg^an  TO  weigh  upon  her  younp^  fair  life,  still  vague,  still 
ntifneless,  the  same  which  in  delirium  had  found  its  plain- 
tivti  shape  and  words :  "  he  does  not  love  me^  or  he  would 
no^  bid  me  go  to  others  I" 

His  eyes  were  still  turned  from  her;  his  voice  was  still 
tranqtvi]  and  sustained.  Such  honor  to  the  one  absent, 
who  had  trusted  him,  as  he  could  still  keep,  he  kept  most 
faithfully; 

''Lucille,  I  owe  it  to  you  and  to  him,  both,  that  you 
should  know  I  wrote  no  word  there  that  was  more  than 
barren  justice  to  Yaldor  and  to — to  the  love  he  bears  you. 
In  a  few  days  1  shall  be  in  Paris  for  the  Conference  ;  there 
he  will  come  to  me  for  his  reply.  He  believed  that  your 
heart  was  hia — ^  I  believed  so  also -" 

The  one  word  stayed  those  upon  his  lips ;  the  accent 
quivered  to  his  soul  in  its  wondering,  piteous  reproach 
He  could  not  plead  aoother^s  cause  whilst  he  knew  thai 
every  fibre  of  her  life  clung  to  himself;  he  could  not  hid 
her  go  wed  where  she  had  no  love,  and  live  in  the  ab- 
horred pollution  of  a  joyless  union,  whilst  to  himself  alone 
was  given  the  first  pure,  virginal  tenderness  of  her  heart! 

He  was  silent  many  moments;  when  he  spoke,  his  voice 
was  hoarse  and  forced: 

^Mt  was  not  sof'' 

Her  eyes  looked  upward  with  the  gaze  that  had  be^n  id 
them  when  they  had  met  his  own  in  the  light  of  the  ntn^m  ■ 
then  her  head  drooped  upon  her  hands,  while  a  flush  ttf 
pain  and  of  shame  stole  to  her  face: 

"  Oh,  DO,  no  1 — ^ueverl  " 
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He  heard  the  words^  low  aod  tremulous,  bardy  abo?^ 
fa©T  breath  though  they  were,  and  he  knew  what  w^ 
uttered  in  them ;  that  love  borne  for  himself  begotten  of 
gratitude,  of  re  Terence,  of  every  hallowed  and  endearmg 
memory,  which  closed  her  heart  to  all  which  might  else 
have  wakened  there  m  glad  aud  restful  peace.  He  had 
ao  need  to  question  now  what  had  been  that  new  alarm, 
that  strange  divorce,  which  had  risen  between  and  parted 
them  on  the  night  when,  in  that  w^hich  was  her  love  for 
him,  he  had  believed  he  saw  her  love  for  the  one  who 
wooed  her     He  knew  now  hut  too  well 

*'  It  was  I  who  misled  bim,  then,"  be  said,  slowly,  letting 
no  sign  appear  of  the  eSbrt  his  w^ords  cost,  save  that  which 
made  them  sound  cold  in  all  their  gentleness :  "  I  told  him 
but  what  I  honestly  believed,  God  knows,  and  to  you  I 
have  done  him  no  more  than  honorable  justice.  He  lovea 
you  well^it  had  been  better  if ^" 

The  phrase  died  unflni^bed  j  his  lips  could  not  end  it ; 
her  face  turned  to  hiro  one  moment  with  an  unspoken 
reproach  more  plaintive  than  all  words,  and  the  mournful 
beauty  of  her  eyes,  deepened  to  wistful  pain,  mutely  ques- 
tioned him  why  was  the  fostering  tenderness  of  his  guar- 
dianship abandoned  and  forgot,  that  he  should  send  her 
to  another's  home,  and  bid  her  be  an  exile  to  another's 
love?  Before  that  look  his  forced  tranquillity,  his  strained 
composure,  broke  down.  Master  of  himself  and  of  his  own 
suffericLg  still,  for  sake  of  her,  the  chained  misery  of  his 
iife,  which  saw  his  solitary  pow^jT  of  eJspiatEou  rent  aod 
shattered  from  his  hands,  broke  out  into  one  involuntary 
utterance  as  he  bent  to  her  with  an  insti active  gesture  of 
tenderLeas,  repressed  ere  it  became  a  caresR: 
I  **  Oh,  Lucilie^Lucillc  I  why  is  your  childhood  ov*»rt  I 
'could  guard  you  then  !  " 

She  answered  him  nothing;  but  her  head  sa»k  l^wer 
ond  lower,  and  deep,  quick  sobs  quivered  through  her 
frame — such  tears  as  he  had  seen  that  night  beueatb  the 
shadow  of  the  palms — tears  which  come  but  from  one 
well-iipring. 

To  Lucille  he  had  said,  without  words,  that  they  could 

uevtsT  he  again  as  they  bad  been,  and  all  the  loneliness 

and  biitorncBs  of  abandonment  weighed  oa  her  with  the 

Io0fi  of  that  lifelong  and  sheltering  guardiauship  which  had 
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neTei"  let  lier  know  one  touch  of  pain  or  bre  *th  of  chlTi 
ac33,  one  wi&h  ungiveo  or  one  desire  nnforest ailed,  whiuh 
could  lend  beantj  and  gladnesa  to  her  shadowless  years 
She  felt  as  he  felt,  thoug^h  she  knew  not  why,  as  he  kaew^ 
that  the  bond  which  had  bound  them  was  severed,  and 
could  not  be  replaced  bj  another  fonder,  holier,  and  dearef 
still.  Of  a  nearer  tie  to  Mm  Lucille  had  never  thought* 
her  love  was  too  pure,  too  high,  too  wholly  bom  of  an 
ethereal  and  revereat  worship,  to  take  grosser  form  and 
definite  shape;  she  only  knew  she  had  no  love  for  an} 
save  for  him,  and  that  the  tenderness  which  he  had 
lavished  on  her  was  forever  chilled  and  lost,  and  that  be 
bad  bade  her  trust  herself  to  other  care  and  go  to  other 
heart.  He  was  the  world  to  her,  and  henceforth  she  was 
as  nothing  to  him. 

He  heard  her  sobs  upon  the  silence  \  he  saw  the  peace 
he  had  sworn  to  save  at  any  cost  desolate  and  broken 
through  him  J  he  knew  that  he  bad  but  to  lift  her  to  hia 
heart,  and  bid  her  lose  her  guardian's  in  her  husband'a 
love,  to  make  his  own  forever  the  life  which  had  no  law 
but  his  will,  no  joy  but  from  his  hand,  and  see  beneath 
his  roof,  within  his  home,  before  his  sight  by  day,  and 
hushed  oi\  his  heart  by  night,  the  beauty  of  those  young 
years  J  in  which  were  garnered  his  sole  atonement  to  the 
dead.  And  the  guilt  that  was  on  his  soul  divorced  them ; 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  sin  bade  him  stand  al6of,  barred 
out  from  the  innocent  life  that  suffered  for  him  and  suffered 
through  him. 

That  his  crime  might  be  veiled  from  her,  he  must  let 
her  deem  him  cold,  dead,  insensible  to  the  beautiful  faith 
and  love  she  bore  him  1^ — he  must  leave  her  alone  in  her 
desolation,  powerless  to  solace  or  to  save  the  life  bound  m 
him  and  wrecked  for  him  I  • 

He  was  strong  to  endure  himself,  but  he  had  no  strength 
o  behold  her  snfer,  as  men  have  borne  the  torture  without 
a  moan,  tearing  their  own  sinews  and  rendi:ug  their  own 
Hmbs,  but  have  cried  aloud  in  agony  when  they  were 
ehained  down  to  witness  the  ordeal  wrenching  the  delieata 
form  of  the  woman  whom  they  loved. 

For  one  momesit  more  he  knew  he  could  still  be  master 
of  himself;  he  sfc->oped  and  laid  his  hand  geitly  oa  he^ 
bowed  head: 
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^'  You  are  still  weak,  my  child.  Rest  now ;  I  will  si^e 
Fou  later  on," 

Then  he  left  her.  A  little  longer  and  his  calm  would 
Aave  been  wrenched  down,  his  strength  would  have  faUed 
Mm;  she  would  have  seen  betrayed  the  darkness  ot  a 
buried  crime,  the  despair  of  a  sleepless  remorse  on  the  face 
of  him  whom  she  held  great  aud  sinless^  and  second  onlj 
in  her  reverence  and  worship  to  the  God  in  whom  she 
beliered  not  more  holilj  and  utterly  than  she  belleYed  in 
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Hours  afterwards,  as  he  crossed  before  the  open  door 
of  the  great  library,  he  saw  Lionel  Caryll;  the  young  man 
leaned  against  the  embrasure  of  one  of  the  oriel  casements, 
hia  forehead  bowed  upon  his  arm,  his  whole  attitude  full 
of  a  deep  restrained  dejection,  his  face  rery  pale  as  the 
light  streamed  through  the  colored  panes  upon  his  bright, 
tawny  hair. 

On  a  sudden  impulse  Strathmore  entered  aud  approached 
him;  the  youth  started  and  looked  up,  the  warm  blood 
flushing  his  face. 

"  I  absolve  you  from  your  promise.  You  may  urge  your 
love  to-day — ^this  hour— when  you  will" 

They  were  brief  words,  and  uttered  coldly,  but  to  the 
young  lover  they  spoke  of  heaven;  yet  even  as  the  first 
startled,  breathless  gratitude  flushed  over  his  face  in  it§ 
wondering  happiness,  he  was  chilled  and  awed  by  the 
look  upon  Strathmore^s.  He  could  not  translate  it,  but  in 
some  vague  sense  he  felt  that  the  proud,  silent  man  beside 
him  suffered. 

Btrathmore  stood  where  his  own  face  was  unseen  by 
I  the  youth : 

**  Yon  are  honesty  loyal,  and  without  guile.  Tou  love 
purely;  her  life  will  be  safe  with  you.  If  you  can  wm  hsr 
of  h^T  own  will,  without  pressure^  do  so.    Keep  her  r«ftri 
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nftpp)^^  inDoeent^  sheltered  ^  you  whoni  she  loves  a»  i 
broth er^  arirl  you  shall  ask  nothing  from  me  that  I  will 
refuse.     Oo  I  and  speak  as  your  heart  bids  you.*' 

He  turned  abruptly  ftway,  with  a  sign  silenciDg  all 
reply ;  for  one  moment  he  heard  the  rush  of  breathless, 
broken  words  with  which  the  young  man  strode  to  thank 
him,  and  saw  the  flushed,  tremulous  ecstasy  of  joy  which 
beamed  on  his  face  as  it  only  beams  upon  the  face  of  youth  | 
with  the  next  he  had  left  the  library,  and  the  door  of  hffi 
own  study  had  closed  oq  his  solitude. 

Hours  might  have  gone  by  or  only  minutes,  he  knew 
not  whichj  when  the  door  unclosed,  and  before  him  stood 
the  boy^  whom  ho  had  sent  from  him  a  brief  space  before 
in  all  the  wild,  sweet  hope,  the  rich  undoubting  happiness 
of  youth.  Words  were  not  needed  to  tell  his  story  j  one 
glance  and  Strathmorc  knew  the  issue  of  his  errand,  and 
the  sudden  rush  of  a  hot,  swift  joy  which  swept  through 
his  veins  felt  to  him  like  guilt ;  for  in  all  sincerity  he  would 
have  given  up  his  life  to  torture  to  know  that  her  peace 
was  safe  where  his  own  could  never  attaint  it  with  regret, 
or  shadow,  or  the  dark  cur.^e  of  the  evil  past 

He  rose  and  laid  h!S  hand  agaln^  with  an  unwonted 
gentleness  of  pity,  on  his  nephew^s  shoulder: 

"  Poor  boy  I     I  only  sent  you  to  more  pain  !" 

Lionel  Caryll  shrank  from  his  touch,  and  his  face  was 
turned  away,  while  his  voice  shook; 

*'I  only  dealt  her  morel  She  loves  me  as  a  brother  1 
I  was  mad  to  think  it  could  he  otherwise.  I  have  bat 
wounded,  startled,  grieved  her— her  for  whom  I  would^^ " 

His  words  died,  his  head  sank,  and  in  the  desolation  of 
his  grief  he  forgot  all  pride,  and  strength,  and  shrinking 
ehame  of  his  young  manhood,  and,  throwing  himself  down, 
sobbed  like  a  child. 

Strathmore  stood  and  looked  on  him  ;  he  had  no  gcom 
for  thosi  tears — they  were  for  her— but  he  had  weary  en^y 
of  them  1  and  a  smile  of  unutterable  sadness  came  on  his 
lips.  What  was  this  boy's  first  guiltless  grief  beside  thai 
with  which  Life  brims  over  for  those  who  EulTer  and  give 
to  the  world  no  sign  ? 

His  hand  fell  once  more  on  the  young  man's  shoulder, 
and  his  voice,  deep  and  softened,  had  a  solemnity  and  i 
r0mpaBsion  in  it  which  had  never  before  been  in  its  tone. 
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"  Licnel  Caryll !  your  grief  is  bitter  to  bear,  yet  be  grate- 
fb)  that  you  can  giieve — ^there  is  suffering  which  cannot! 
Live  so  that  you  never  know  it ;  keep  your  life  as  it  la 
now,  without  remorse,  and  it  will  be  peace  beside  that  hell, 
however  you  suffer !" 

The  youth  lifted  his  head,  startled  and  awed ;  then  it 
sank  again,  and  his  stifled  sobs  were  heard  upon  the  still- 
ness, vainly  striven  with  for  love  of  manhood;  while 
Strathmore's  hand  fell  from  his  shoulder,  and  he  paced  to 
and  fro  the  chamber,  with  his  head  bowed,  forgetful  of 
CarylPs  presence.  Some  moments  passed,  then  the  young 
man  arose  slowly  and  wearily,  and  the  change  was  piteous 
which  had  come  upon  his  frank,  bright,  careless  face ;  all 
the  sunlight  was  dashed  from  it,  and  a  pale,  drawn  misery 
left  there  in  its  stead.  He  stood  before  Strathmore,  and 
something  proud  and  noble  came  on  him  as  he  spoke^- 
vainly  seeking  to  make  his  voice  steady  and  calm : 

"  My  lord,  I  dreamed  a  fooPs  dream,  and  it  has  been 
broken  by — God  shield  her ! — the  gentlest  heart  that  ever 
pitied  pain.  /  can  be  nothing  to  Lucille ;  less,  now  that 
I  have  lost  my  title  of  *  brother,'  than  I  have  ever  been. 
/  have  no  power  to  make  her  life,  as  you  bade  me,  *  happy, 
innocent,  sheltered.'  That  power  lies  in  your  hjands,  for 
— it  i&  you  whom  she  loves." 

Where  they  stood  together  he  saw  Strathmore  shudder, 
and  his  cheek  grow  whiter ;  watching  him  keenly,  the 
youth  saw  that  it  was  not  with  wonder,  but  with  a  revul- 
sion almost  of  terror  that  he  heard  him — the  look  which 
he  had  seen  once  before  break  down  the  icy  pride  and 
tranquil  reserve  of  the  man  whom  he  feared  in  the  sum- 
mer night  at  Silver-rest.  And  even  in  the  blind  pain  of 
bis  sharp  sorrow,  Nello  noted  and  marvelled  at  that  look ; 
nrhence  could  be  its  spring  ? 

"  You  think  this  ?—and  why  ?" 

The  tone  was  haughtily  calm,  but  there  was  forced,  tran- 
quillity in  it ;  Strathmore  ceased  to  stand  before  him,  and 
paced  again  the  long  length  of  the  library. 

"  I  feared  it  long ;  I  know  it  now.  She  may  not  dream 
it  herself — I  cannot  tell — but  /  read  it  in  the  very  words 
with  which  she  put  back  my  love,  in  the  very  pain  with 
which  she  shrank  when  I  told  her  you  had  sent  me^  free 

to  plead  with  her  as  I  would  for — for " 
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The  J07  could  BCFer  be  bis ! 

His  voice  failed  bim ;  and  Strathmore  paced  with  ewifl 
ftnd  restless  step  the  silent  chamber,  his  head  wad  suok 
upon  his  breant,  and  in  his  heart  was  a  bitter  cry : 

"7  deal  her  pain  I  Oh  I  my  God,  which  Bin  must  I 
cbooi^G  1 — the  i^ln  that  spares  her,  or  the  sin  that  smites 
her?" 

"  Oh  I  Lord  Cecil,  have  you  so  much  tenderness  for  her, 
and  jet  have  no  love  ?'*  cried  the  young  man,  brokenly, 
for  Lionel  Caryll's  devotion  to  the  young  life  he  had 
wrorsbipped  from  childhood  was  generous  and  holy,  and 
untouched  with  the  selfishness  of  that  passion  which  woald 
slay  what  it  cannot  attaio. 

"  No  love  1—//" 

The  words  were  stifled  where  he  paced  the  length  of 
the  gloomy  chamber^ — the  ^roung  man  did  not  hear  them, 
and  pursaed  his  generous,  unselfish  prayer: 

"  My  lord  I  my  lord  1  You  must  know  that  ihe  lovea 
you  I  Will  you,  who  are  so  tender  a  guardian  to  her,  cloaa 
your  heart  to  a  fonder  tie  ?  She  cannot  love  in  vain  1 
Men  call  you — you  have  seemed  so  to  mo — stern  and 
heartless;  but  a  cold  nature  had  never  been  gentle  to  her 
as  you  are,  a  merciless  one  had  never  perilled  life  for 
suftering  souls  as  you  imperilled  yours.  Will  you  not  have 
pity  upon  her  ?  Can  you  give  her  in  her  youth  to  mieeiy, 
to  hopelessness,  to  the  anguish  which  must  be  hers  when 
she  has  learnt  her  own  secret — for  Lucille  will  never  b?e 
twice  P^ 

"  Boy,  boy  I  hash !    Yoq  do  not  know  what  you  tempt" 

Strathmore  had  sunk  ioto  a  chair,  his  head  was  bowed^ 
bis  face  covered  by  his  hands. 

The  young  man  stood  before  himj  awed,  marvelling, 
strangely  touched  at  the  power  his  word  had  to  break 
down  the  icy  calm  and  the  haughty  pride  of  the  natum 
which  for  one  moment  he  saw  rent  asunder 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  faltered,  brokenly,  whiie  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  Lucille  conquered  every  thought  of  self,  and 
impelled  him  to  plead  for  her  as  he  would  have  pleaded  for 
himself,  preferring  her  peace  at  loss  of  his :  "  But — but— 
oh  I  Lord  Cecil  1— *I  spoke  for  her.  It  cannot  be  that  y  00 
hAve  no  love  for  her  ?  Can  you  refuse  her  a  nearer  plaefl 
In  your  heart.  In  your  home  f    /have  learned  tb#  bitte' 
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aeB8  and  the  desolatiou  of  a  bopeleBS  lov^e.  I  would  ghe 
mj  life  that  she  should  never  know  them  ;  they  would  b© 
her  death-blow!^' 

'*  Peace  I  for  God^s  sake  1" 

nia  voice  was  hoarse  w^ith  a  terrible  anguish,  and  barelj 
above  his  breath ;  hia  head  still  was  bowed,  liis  face  stilJ 
covered.  Each  word  which  the  boy  spoke  in  his  guileless 
and  unselfish  prayer  quivered  like  a  knife  in  hia  &ouL 
Awe-stricken,  and  arrested  with  a  terror  to  which  he  could 
have  given  no  name,  Lionel  Caryll  stood  mute ;  the  great 
tears  slowly  coursing  down  his  cheeks,  his  bright  and 
gracious  youth  sorely  shattered  and  strickea ;  yet  even  in 
all  the  bitterness  of  his  own  despair,  vaguely  conscious 
that  he  was  iu  the  presence  of  sonie  grief  beside  which  his 
own  was  dwarfed.  For  a  moment  there  was  a  dead 
sileuce ;  then,  in  that  moment,  the  proud  man  gathered 
back  his  strength,  the  statesman  resumed  the  armor  of  ice 
which  he  wore  with  friend  and  foe,  Strathmore  rose  ;  he 
dreaded  lest  he  had  betrayed  his  secret j  but  Lis  face, 
though  haggard  and  dark  wiLh  th«  traces  of  a  deadly  con- 
diet,  was  calm: 

''  There  are  reasons  in  my  past,  why  the  thought  of  mar- 
riage IB  painful,  almost  impossible,"  he  fet.id  slowly,  and 
with  forced  effort :  "And — and  why  should  you  urge  thii 
upon  me  ?     You  have  coufessed  you  love  herf" 

The  young  man  raised  his  heavy  eyes : 

**It  is  because  1  love  her  that  I  would  know  her  peace 
secured,  though  its  security  left  me  only  the  more  desolate,'' 

The  answer  was  proud  and  touchiDg  in  its  s^-i  simplicity ; 
it  went  to  the  heart  of  him  who  heard  it;  Strathmore  leaned 
his  baud  heavily  upon  his  shoulder: 

*'  Lionel  1  Caryll,  you  are  nobler  than  /ever  was!" 

The  youth's  lips  quivered,  and  he  moved  with  a  quick 
shudder ;  he  had  pleaded  against  evcrj  selfish  dictate  of 
passion  for  Lucille's  sake,  hut  he  shrank  from  the  touch 
afthe  hand  she  loved. 

"  My  lord,  yon  will  forgive  me  if  1  leave  your  roof  to^ 
night,     I  could  not  stay  now  that— that " 

His  voice  failed  him,  and  he  turned  his  head  with  a 
quick,  proud  gesture  that  Stralhmore  might  not  see  the 
teftTt  which  choked  hi£  utterance  :  hut  Strathmore's  baud 
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waB  not  snaken  from  its  bold,  and  his  words  were  gentJe— 
straDgelj  gentle  for  him  : 

Ab  you  will  But,  ere  y.a  ^o,  remember,  for  yom 
tenderness  to  her,  yon  shall  still  ask  of  me  what  jou 
choose,  and  there  shall  be  nothing  that  I  will  refuse. 
Think  of  mr  as  your  friend  j  your  future  shall  be  my  care/' 

The  young  man  gave  him  one  swift,  beart-brokeo  look  t 
"  the  future  I"  to  him  it  looked  beg^red  for  all  time.  Then 
tis  hand  closed  on  the  one  held  to  him  in  a  CDDvalfiiye 
pressure,  the  dull  echo  of  the  dosing  door  vibrated  through 
the  silence,  and  Strath  more  waa  once  more  alone* 

In  solitude,  beside  which  the  sufFering  of  his  nephew's 
fresh  guiltless  grief,  even  in  all  the  sharpness  of  its  poig- 
nancy, the  utternesB  of  its  desolation,  were  peace  and 
mercy.  He  had  but  one  choice  before  him  j  to  wreck  and 
lay  waste,  and  leave  to  the  hopelessness,  which  would 
wither  and  consume  her  youth,  the  existence  in  whose 
peace  his  sole  atonement  lay ;  or,  to  blend  the  life  of  the 
iuDoeent  with  the  life  of  the  guilty,  and  hid  her  rest  her 
young  head  in  its  sinless  sleep  on  the  bosom  of  her  father  s 
murderer.  Tie  m^iat  of  his  own  hand  deal  to  her  the 
deadliest  blow  that  smites  a  woman's  life  ;  or  be  must 
seek  her  as  a  husband,  hiding  forever  the  death-stain  upon 
the  heart  on  which  she  would  be  cherished  1 

The  words  that  the  youth  had  uttered,  the  lovely  %ht 
which  he  had  beheld  on  her  face  as  he  drew  near— these 
were  his  tempters,  his  torturers.  He  could  have  bidden 
his  own  life  rniffcr  and  be  silent  to  his  grave ;  but  hers ! 
Too  well  he  knew  the  truth,  that  never  would  that  pure, 
delicate,  lofty  nature  *'love  twice  ;^^  that  never  for  another 
would  dawn  and  smile  that  beautiful  gladness  which, 
through  him,  mjst  be  changed  to  a  curse.  He  knew  it — 
he  knew  it.  As  he  had  destroyed  her  mother's  life  in  the 
morning  of  its  youth,  in  the  sweetness  of  Its  joy,  so  he 
must  now  destroy  hers. 

It  stretched  before  him— that  terrible,  lonely,  loveless 
course  of  years  through  which  she— the  soft  and  fragUo 
child  steeped  in  sunlight  and  sheltered  in  tenderness — 
would  be  condemned  to  pass.  Could  he  send  her  to  them  ? 
Could  he  leave  her  to  believe  that  she  was  barred  from 
out  his  heart?  Could  he  bid  her  be  taught,  that  be.  wh</ 
had  sheltered  her  with  more  than  a  father's  cAWg  wm  Told 
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uid  briitalj  and  dead  to  the  holy  lore  he  had  foBtere^l  ? 
His  head  sank  upon  his  bosom — great  sobs  heaved  his 
breast,  shaking  all  his  frame ;  he  had  no  strength  for  this, 
Y*5t— breathe  in  her  ear  the  whispers  of  love,  seek  her  lips 
with  a  bridal  caress,  gather  her  to  a  husbaad's  heart  ia  her 
fti>ft  dreaming  sleep!— he  could  not,  he  who  knew  himeelf 
m  mufderer. 


CHAPTER   LIX. 
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The  gloom  deepened  in  Strathmore^s  solitary  chambef  3 
ihe  autumn  twilight  stole  over  wood  and  moorland;  the 
shadows  grew  more  sombre ;  still  he  sat  there^  his  head 
Bunkj  his  strength  broken.  Of  what  avail  were  pride,  willj 
iron  force,  and  haughty  dominance  heref  They  could 
oot  shield  her  from  the  curse  that  fell  upon  her  from  bis 
crime;  they  could  not  compel  the  expiation  which  he  had 
vowed  the  dead ;  they  coald  not  aasoil  his  life  and  render 
it  purified  and  free  to  seek  the  sinless. 

Hours  bad  passed-;  he  had  not  raised  his  head,  nor 
movedj  save  for  the  deep-labored  sobs  which  at  intervals 
shook  his  frame  from  bead  to  foot,  when  suddenly— he 
knew  not  what  it  was^there  stole  over  him,  with  a  chili, 
sickening  shudder,  a  sense  as  of  a  presence  felt  but  an* 
seen,  which  froze  his  blood  and  made  him  start,  and  lift 
Ms  hoad  and  look  outward  to  the  heavy  twilight.  And 
his  ejea  fastened  there  with  a  blank,  distended  ga^e,  a 
great  horror  came  upon  his  face  ■  for  in  the  sickly  autumn 
mist,  in  the  black  shroud  of  the  leaves  vrithout,  he  saw 
the  features  which  he  had  seeo  ghastly  and  livid  in  the 
phoephor  glare,  swept  downwards  to  death  beneath  the 
waters. 

Had  the  sea  given  up  its  dead  ?  The  blood  was  ice  in 
his  veins ;  on  his  brow  the  dew  gathered  thick  and  cold  j 
ft  ffo^en  terror  likf*  a  hand  of  steel  gripped  his  heart,  still 
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In g"  its  befttliig  life;  while  up  from  tbe  darkness,  throorli 
the  white  ccredotha  of  mists,  rose  the  form  of  the  Teisp* 
tress*  of  tbe  Destroyer;  and  he  saw  her  face  with  its  gray, 
tdanched  hue  of  haunting:  pftia,  and  its  amber  hair  driver* 
hy  the  autnmn  winds,  and  the  eyes  with  their  remorseless^ 
crnel,  thirsting  hate,  elainoing'  him  still  her  own— her  own 
hj  right  of  their  companion  guilt;  her  own  by  title  nf  their 
^vi\  past. 

He  gazed  out  into  the  falling  nighty  his  limbs  powerlesB, 
hie  voice  paralyzed,  his  lips  cloven,  till  the  spectral  face  of 
the  sorceress  grew  whiter  and  whiter^  clearer  and  clearer, 
in  the  stormy  air,  and  he  beheld  ber  as  he  bad  done  when 
bis  hand  had  unclosed  and  left  ber  to  perish,  biddinj^  her 
die  the  death  that  she  had  given. 

And  tbey  looked  on  one  another  thus,  under  the  shadow 
of  White  Ladies ;  then  the  phantom  faded,  lost  in  tbi 
dull  gloom,  while  the  sough  of  the  leaves  swept  alone 
through  tbe  silence  —  be  trembled  in  every  limb,  and 
quivered  as  after  a  blow  that  had  felled  bina  to  the 
earth.  The  ice  grip  loosened  from  his  heart,  the  awe  of 
an  unearthly  horror  unfroze  its  hideous  bold;  hot  and  blind' 
ing  tears  swam  before  his  eyes  |  and  he  bowed  down  as 
one  released  from  doom,  and  led  back  to  life  by  a  gentle 
and  compassionate  hand. 

For  he  knew  that  tbe  sea  had  given  up  noi  the  dead 
but  the  living,  .and  that  he  was  freed  from  the  guilt  which 
had  risen  from  the  depths  of  tbe  ocean ^  and  tempted  him. 
Nay,  not  wholly  freed,  for  crime  lies  in  intent,  and  is  not 
washed  away  because  a  merciful  fate  baffles  its  committal 
and  its  commission.  Yet,  freed  in  much  and  humbled  in 
far  more ;  the  fresh  and  ghastly  sin  hidden  from  tbe  sigh 
of  men  and  buried  in  the  fathomless  darkness  of  the  sea 
was  not  upon  his  soul  to  bar  him  from  the  touch,  the  ten* 
derness,  the  presence  of  the  youth  that  was  pure  and  with- 
fiut  soil.  And,  for  tbe  guilt  that  lay  in  the  dead  years 
gone,  had  not  atonement  been  striven  for  and  wrought^ 
which  might  avail  to  wash  out  thai,  without  the  martyr- 
dom and  eacnfice  of  tbe  life  which  was  innocent  and  au- 
con  scions  of  that  dread  and  brutal  past? 

The  face  that  he  had  seen  in  the  yellow  wierd  gioona 
was  before  him  Btill ;  still  he  felt  as  though  it  stole  uigh^ 
ftnd  breathed  around  him  the  presence  of  the  tMmptreas, 
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the  traitress,  the  assassiaatress.  Onco  more  he  had  beheld 
har,  and  the  shapes  ^yf  the  Fast  arose,  and  thronged  thti 
chambers  of  the  brain,  and  drove  oEt  with  their  secarge 
all  other  memory.  Fierce  and  deadly  evil  hatred,  burn- 
ing passions,  had  leapt  swift  as  dame  into  life,  when  id 
the  tumnlt  of  the  storm,  the  floating  hair  had  swept  hia 
lips,  and  be  had  been  face  to  face  for  the  first  time  since 
he  had  bidden  her  go  reap  the  whirlwind  she  had  sown, 
with  the  woman  who  had  been  hia  destroyer,  and  who  had 
been  driven  out  to  misery  and  shame  by  the  flail  of  hia 
vengeance.  Bnt  now,  in  the  sudden  release  from  a  great 
crime,  in  the  chastened  awe  of  the  stricken  pride,  freed 
from  a  fresh  sin  through  the  wild  and  wayward  mercy  of 
the  waves,  these  were  not  on  him.  In  the  knowledge  of 
his  own  guilt,  tbese  for  once  were  drowned  and  stilled. 
Truly  had  she  said  to  him,  in  the  years  gone  by ;  "HI 
sinned,  were  you  guiltless  ?"  And,  strangely,  as  all  thinga 
are  strange  in  human  life,  with  the  sight  of  the  woman 
who  had  betrayed  him,  there  came  upon  him  again  the 
agony  of  that  sweet,  delirious  love,  the  impotent  regret 
for  all  that  lay  buried  in  his  youth,  never  to  be  known 
again ^ — never  to  have  resurrection  or  successor.  It  was 
dead  —  dead  for  ever ;  and  the  great  tears  forced  slowly 
from  his  eyes,  and  his  head  sunk  lower  and  lower  on  hia 
arms.  If  that  love  had  been  guiltless,  if  that  beautiful  lie 
had  been  worthy  the  worship,  in  what  living  warmth 
and  light  would  have  been  bathed  the  life  of  the  man 
whose  god  was  Power,  and  whose  tyrant  was  Remorse! 

Through  long  hours  he  lay  there  with  his  head  on  hia 
arms,  as  in  the  sleep  of  a  profouod  exhaustion  ;  it  was  the 
sleep  of  the  soul,  though  not  of  the  body,  worn  out  with 
crime,  with  conflict,  and  lulled  to  rest  through  sheer  weari 
ness  of  miseiy*  Then,  after  a  while^  he  rose,  and  half  the 
length  of  the  autumn  night  his  steps  paced  his  chamber, 
as  though  he  trod  down  with  his  heel  the  memories  that 
thronged  around  him,  the  passions  that  uncoiled  from  the 
evil  past  and  claimed  him  for  their  own,  the  warring 
duties,  the  severed  thoughts  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living, 
that  tore  hina  asunder  as  the  wild  horses  tore  the  quiver 
lag  limbs  of  the  condemned.  E.xhausted,  he  threw  him* 
B«lf  on  Lis  bed  as  the  dawn  broke:  for  the  first  time  since 
thfti  night  in  which  he  had  seen  the  face  of  hia  tempVrcs*. 
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h^  slept,  dreamlesslyp  restfQlly^f<leep  briaging  bim  tit'*" 
iitvion  and  peaee.  H*i  awakened  with  the  light  of  the  sua 
^/?ftrm  and  ckar  on  his  sight — with  ih^  memory  of  a  hid- 
eous guilt  lifted  at  least  in  part  from  hm  Hfe;  and  &s  he 
roBe  and  left  his  room^  on  bis  face  there  was  a  melancholy 
deeper  than  had  ever  been  there,  but  in  his  eyes  there 
wae  a  look  of  relief,  of  serenity,  and  on  his  brow  some- 
thing of  the  old,  proud  power  had  gathered,  the  powe: 
which  defied  and  conquered  fate.  His  resolv'e  was  made; 
his  choice  was  chosen. 

With  his  head  bowed,  and  his  arms  folded,  he  took  his 
way  to  where  he  heard  that  Loci  lie  was. 

The  noon  was  warm  and  soft  again,  one  of  those  days 
ef  Indian  summer  which  break  here  and  there  the  gloom 
of  the  early  autumn.  The  hares  fled  away  titider  purple 
heather  and  amber  ferns  at  his  step,  In  free  and  happy 
life  \  the  sea  lay  stretched  in  flickering  light  as  the  sun 
shone  out  full,  or  was  hidden  for  the  moment  by  the  swifl 
sweep  of  fleecy  clouds ;  the  yellow  mists  of  the  past  day 
were  gone,  and  the  strewn  leaves  were  scattered  in  a 
bright  shower  of  gold,  as  the  deer  fled  over  them  acroaa 
the  park.  The  world  looked  fairer  to  him,  something  of 
peace  and  tranquillity  seemed  returned  with  the  8  Ho  nee  of 
the  autumn  morning;  though  his  steps  were  slow,  and  the 
shade  of  a  deep  sadness  was  on  his  face  —  he  went  to  seek 
an  innocent  life,  and  the  darkness  of  his  own  past  left  him 
no  fitness  for  its  pure  presence. 

Where  the  foliage  was  still  green  by  the  sheltered  south, 
and  the  grey  stones  of  the  Abbey  Church  were  covered 
with  the  luxuriance  of  ivy,  and  through  the  flickering 
leaves,  she  could  look  down  upon  the  waves  below, 
Lucille  had  been  left  alone  for  a  while  by  her  own  wish  I 
She  was  lying  under  an  archway  made  by  broken  eolumna 
and  the  massive  stems  and  dark  foliage  of  ivy,  in  the  same 
attitude  in  which  he  had  seen  her  two  months  before 
among  the  lilies  of  the  valley  at  Silver-rest;  yet»  as 
surely  as  its  very  grace  had  spoken  then  of  the  careless 
peace  and  dreaming  joy  of  childhood,  as  surely  it  spoke 
now  of  the  shrinking  fear  and  waking  knowledge  of  dawL- 
iug  womxtnhood.  The  hair  was  ^ung  bnckwapd  from  her 
brow  J  as  though  ita  silken  weight  vevo  buTQeiifiorae,  Lot 
*^yep  were  heavy  and  drooped  we^w-ily,  while  over  i^j  har 
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ln^e  trembled  still  that  look  of  hauntingj  startled,  scarce 
conftciouB  pain  which  had  first  come  there  when  he  hikd 
spoken  to  her  of  another's  love. 

As  his  step  crushed  the  trailing'  ifj,  she  raised  her  head ; 
again  the  light,  which  would  neTer  dawn  there  save  for 
him,  chased  the  shadow  from  her  eves;  the  color  deepened 
m  her  face,  giving  it  all  the  warmth  of  the  morning.  She 
stood  before  him  with  the  wild,  shy,  delicate  terror  of  the 
deer;  in  that  moment,  in  all  the  innoeenee  of  her  linger- 
ing childhootl^  she  was  so  exquisitely  fair  I  Doom  to  the 
wearinesa  of  grief,  leave  to  the  cruelty  of  solitude  that 
fragile  and  fairy  child  in  the  da.wa  of  her  earliest  youth  ? 
it  would  have  been  as  brutal  as  to  stifle  the  young  bird 
in  the  Brst  music  of  its  heaven-born  song,  to  slay  with  a 
blow  the  trustful  fawn  as  it  looked  upward  with  earnest, 
lustrous  eyes  and  caressed  the  hand  it  loved ! 

He  stooped,  and  drew  her  gently  to  him,  ^^hile  on  his 
face  came  a  strange  softness  that  had  nev«T  been  there  in 
the  days  of  his  youth  : 

"  Lucille^  you  have  refused  all  oth^yr  love.  Will  you 
give  yourself  to  mine  f 

Her  lips  grewwhite,  he  felt  her  start  *^^d  tremble  in  bis 
hold,  she  quivered  like  a  delicate  animaJ  beneath  a  blow, 
and  her  eyes  looked  upward  with  a  swift  Appealing  glance, 
in  which  all  the  fond  reverence  of  her  chf^d-like  affection 
blent  with  the  deep  and  dreamy  sweetne*a>^  of  the  heart 
freshly  Bturtled  to  its  own  knowledge. 

He  drew  her  closer  to  his  bosom  whil/  his  head  was 
bowed  over  her: 

"  My  love  you  have  ever  had,  but  dinothe^  hve,  Lucille; 
the  love  of  a  husband  far  the  life  that  is  dear4*«t  to  him  oi 
earth," 

His  voice,  mellow  and  broken,  spoke  more  of  tendeineas 
than  words  can  ever  utter,  and,  as  she  beard  h  over  he- 
face  came  a  hot,  changing  flush,  a  soft,  tremulf>»*s  light; 
her  lips  parted  with  a  quick,  deep-drawn  breath,  q  glory 
touched  her  life  that  awed  her  at  its  svp^eet,  sudden  wonder, 
and  the  golden  world  of  sea  and  sunlight  reeled  hefore 
her  sight;  her  eyes  sought  his  in  one  fleeting  upward 
Wk,  and  as  he  bent  his  head,  his  tips  met  hers  in  the 
kibis  which  they  had  never  given,  often  as  thry  had  ref^tad 
tiiere — the  kiss  of  Tiove. 
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knd  tbere^  at  their  feet,  beneath  the  tanjij'led  grasae 
and  the  t Try-coils,  lay  one  forgotten  i^rave,  with  the  leayes 
covering  the  solitary  word  of  record : 

Even  while  the  warm  gladness  of  morning  glanced  fuT 
the  serene  and  sunlit  seas  through  the  tracery  of  the 
boughs,  and  on  his  own  lips  trembled  the  first  soft,  shy 
fsiress  which  he  had  sought  for  with  a  lover'is  wordSj  a 
Btidden  dread  and  chillness  swept  ice-cold  through  bis 
v^eins,  and  he  drew  her,  with  passionate  gesture,  closer  to 
nis  heart  —  farther  from  that  place.  The  words  of  their 
betrothal  had  been  spoken  by  her  mother's  grave. 


CHAPTER   LX. 

THE   8HAB0W  OF  THB  PAfl'P. 

With  his  calm  and  measared  step,  Strathmore,  later  on, 
Toased  the  great  length  of  the  withdrawing-room,  and 
approached  the  place  where  his  mother  sat;  she  looked  up, 
and  as  the  light  fell  npon  his  face,  she  aaw  a  change  on  it, 
a  wondrous  softness  mingled  with  its  deep  melancholy 
and  its  haughty  defiance  of  resolve. 

Her  thoughts  were  weary  j  the  heart-broken  farewell  of 
her  young  grandson  had  filled  them  with  his  grief;  but  in 
the  presence  of  her  son  she  ceased  to  remember  the  sorrow, 
bitter  but  innocent^  of  youth,  and  a  sudden  fear  fell  on 
her;  that  look  upon  hi «  face  told  her  much. 

Strath  more  stood  before  her,  and  his  words  were  very 
brief: 

"  Mother,  let  the  past  be  buried  forever*  Lucille  will 
bo  my  wife," 

"  Your  %mf€  /" 

**  Ay  1    Why  not  ?    Why  not  ?" 

His  voice  was  defiant,  almost  fierce,  as  thcugh chal'eng^ 
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Ing  the  p.wer  which  should  dispute  his  will  and  sever 
them  asunder. 

''Why?     Fow  ask  that?'' 

She  had  risen,  and  reared  to  the  fulness  of  her  stature, 
fronted  him ;  in  her  eyes  the  proud  pitilessness  which  ho 
had  inherited  with  her  blood,  on  her  face  the  haughty 
coldness  which  in  her  earlier  years  had  been  unchastened 
and  unsoftened. 

The  words  struck  Strathmore  keenly  as  a  knife ;  his 
head  bowed,  his  lips  quivered — unyielding  as  iron,  intole- 
rant, implacable,  this  man  yet  bent  silent  and  without 
defence  before  the  sternest  and  most  unsparing  cruelty  of 
words  which  rebuked  him  with  his  sin. 

"  Have  pity ! — for  her  sake  !" 

His  voice  trembled  in  its  humbled  prayer ;  and  the 
heart  of  his  mother  smote  her  for  the  stripes  with  which 
«he  had  scourged  the  soul  already  riven  with  remorse,  and 
struck  him  where  he  was  defenceless.  She  laid  het  hand 
softly  on  his  shoulder,  and  her  face  lost  all  of  sternness 
though  it  was  blanched  with  a  shrinking  revulsion : 

"  Forgive  me,  forgive  me  I  But,  oh,  my  son,  it  cannot 
be,  it  must  not  be " 

"  It  shall  be." 

She  knew  the  tone  of  old ;  the  cold,  inflexible  will  ot 
the  Strathmores  of  White  Ladies,  than  which  iron  were 
easier  to  bend,  fire  were  easier  to  cross.  She  was  silent, 
and  her  hand  dropped  from  his  shoulder  and  she  sank 
down,  her  face  covered  with  her  hands,  her  frame  trem- 
bling. This  marriage  1  she  shuddered  from  it  as  from 
some  great  sin,  from  some  inevitable  evil ;  yet — she  had 
no  power  to  avert  it,  no  power  to  arrest  it,  she  could  not 
turn  traitress  to  her  son,  she  could  not  unfold  to  the  young, 
innocent  life  which  was  centred  in  his,  the  ghastly  history 
which  would  be  its  surest  death-blow  I 

"  It  shall  be  I — who  shall  prevent  it  ?"  said  Strathmore, 
Hud  his  voice  rose  slightly  louder,  in  haughty  and  passionate 
resolve ;  "  My  own  peace  I  would  sacrifice,  my  own  life  I 
would  give  up — what  I  had  suffered  would  have  mattered 
nothing — but  hers  I  will  never  surrender.  That  course  is 
right  which  most  shields  her.  I  swore  to  keep  her  years 
from  every  grief;  I  will  redeem  my  oath.  Shall  /  strike 
be^  ?  shall  I  curse  her  ?  Where  would  be  the  atonement  I 
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vowed  tu  the  dead  ?  Would  he  bid  me  destroy  her  yorrn^ 
life  ?  Would  he  see  expiation  to  himself  in  the  act  which 
consigned  her  to  misery  through  the  very  love  which  he 
bade  me  foster?  To  whom,  had  he  now  been  living, 
would  he  have  given  her  gladly  as  to  me?" 

The  swift,  imperious,  resolved  passion  in  his  voice 
ceased  suddenly,  his  lips  quivered  again ;  he  thought  with 
what  gladness  and  what  faith  Lucille,  drawing  closer  the 
bond  of  their  brotherhood,  would  have  been  trusted  to  hia 
keeping  as  to  the  friend  best  known  and  best  beloved,  by 
the  man  whom  he  had  slain,  had  he  been  living  now  I 

His  mother  looked  at  him ;  and  her  courage  failed  her  to 
pierce  by  one  added  sting  the  wound  laid  open  so  deeply 
and  bared  without  defence.  She  knew  that  his  will,  once 
declared,  was  inflexible ;  she  could  not  dispute  it,  or  per- 
suade it,  and  there  was  truth  in  what  he  said,  that  to 
consign  to  sorrow  and  hopelessness  and  bitterness  the 
young  and  joyous  years  of  Lucille,  were  to  cancel  all  that 
had  been  done  as  expiation  to  the  dead,  and  leave  worse 
than  unfulfilled  the  office  bequeathed  him.  Yet — his  wife  1 
his  wife  I 

She  shuddered  and  her  hands  locked  close  upon  his  arm : 

"  Strathmore  1  Strathmore  1 — wait.  If  she  should  ever 
know " 

His  face  grew  whiter  for  the  moment ;  the  thought  froze 
bis  very  heart: 

"Know  1  She  cannot  No  living  soul  could  find  a  trace 
of  her  birth." 

Her  hand  leant  heavier  on  his  arm,  and  her  voice  waa 
sunk  to  a  tremulous  whisper : 

"  But  is  crime  ever  buried  ?  It  sleeps,  but  it  is  never 
dead ;  and  oh,  my  son,  my  son  1  its  prey  is  so  often  th« 
innocent  I" 

He  laughed  —  a  wild  and  hopeless  laugh,  bitterly,  bit- 
terly sad : 

**  What!  even  you,  my  mother,  deny  that  my  guilt  can 
reach  atonement  1  Then  remorse  is  a  fool's  travail,  and 
the  sinner  must  live  forever  in  the  hell  he  has  made  to 
himself !    It  is  a  harsh  law — still  not  harsher  than  /  merit !' 

The  misery  in  his  voice  quivered  back  in  her  own  heart, 
and  her  haughty  eyes  fiUed  with  tears,  the  slow,  salt  tears 
of  age- 
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'*  Cecil !  my  son  my  son !  would  /  condemn  you  ? 
Remorse  is  holy  to  God,  sacred  in  man.  The  prayer  ol 
my  life  is  that  yours  may  be  blessed.  But — but — ^I  con- 
fess it,  for  yju  to  wel  her  ^ " 

"  Peace !"  broke  in  Strathmore  with  passionate  force : 
'f  We  have  said  enough.  My  resolve  is  taken  ;  my  hand 
is  pledged :  Lucille  will  be  my  wife.  Let  us  never  speak 
•gain  of  what  we  have  spoken  to-night.  Seek  her,  the 
innocent  child  I  rejoice  with  her,  give  her  tenderness,  give 
her  love.  Henceforth  you  must  show  her  that  she  is  more 
to  you  than  she  has  ever  been." 

With  these  brief  words  of  command,  rather  than  of 
entreaty,  he  bowed  low  with  his  distant  and  punctilious 
courtesy,  and  left  her  presence ;  and  his  mother  knew  that 
what  he  had  chosen  was  irrevocable. 

"You  love  him  so  well,  my  darling?"  she  said  softly 
that  night,  while  Lucille  knelt  at  her  feet ;  and  as  Lucille 's 
head  was  raised  for  one  swift  moment,  and  her  face  uplifted 
in  its  sweet,  shy  joy,  with  its  beautiful  light  and  flush,  the 
aged  and  world-worn  woman  who  looked  on  her,  and 
pressed  her  own  lips  upon  her  brow  with  whispered  words 
of  fervent  blessing,  ceased  to  marvel  that  he  bade  the 
dead  past  lie  sealed  within  its  grave,  and  sought  to  shield 
forever  in  his  own  bosom  the  dawning  life  which  had 
never  known  aught  but  cloudless  sunlight  of  childhood  till 
it  wakened  to  the  richer,  deeper  lustre  of  its  future. 

Yet — as  she  looked  on  Lucille,  the  shadow  of  that  past 
was  heavy  on  her  own  soul,  and  she  feared — she  feared — 
for  that*  love  too  pure  for  earth,  for  that  joy  too  angel- 
bright  for  human  life.  Not  that  his  mother  doubted  his 
sacred  guardianship,  his  loving  tenderness,  his  unremitting 
sare  for  her  to  whom  he  would  bear  a  husband's  title  — 
never  for  one  moment's  thought ;  she  knew  that  Strath- 
more would  have  lain  down  his  life  to  spare  one  pang  to 
the  charge  bequeathed  him  by  the  man  whom  he  had  loved 
and  slain.  And  yet — the  shadow  of  the  past  was  on  her, 
and  she  feared,  she  feared ! 

2H 
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"ANl     DNFOROrVTNO,    TJNF0R0IVE:N,  " 

It  was  twiligli*,,  as  Strath more^  baling  left  bis  carriagfl 
at  the  CD  trance,  paced  slowly  up  and  dowa  one  of  thfl 
deserted  alJees  of  tbe  Bois  de  Boulogne,  while  the  fallen 
leavee  were  strewn  beneath  his  feet  and  the  shades  of  tbe 
night  drew  en  :  he  waited  for  Raoul  de  Yaldor. 

The  fieiy  Henri  Cinquiate,  rarely  given  to  pmdenee, 
had  now  a  value  and  a  sweetness  in  his  life  too  great  to 
let  him  risk  it  rashly ;  and  he  was  proscrit  in  Paris^  and 
could  only  venture  out  when  evening  fell ;  therefore  his 
meeting  had  been  appointed  here  with  one  as  conspicuona 
and  as  noted  as  the  English  statesman.  And  Strath  mora 
waited  for  him,  pacing  the  long  aisle  under  the  red-brown 
boughs,  hanging  stirless  in  tbe  heavy  air — the  same  allee 
where,  io  the  years  that  were  gone,  in  the  amber  sum- 
ligbl  he  had  watched  the  speeding  of  his  vengeance  as 
the  Discrowned  had  passed  through  her  long  pilgrimage 
of  inbult  and  of  outrage. 

It  was  not  long  that  he  waited;  in  the  twilight  a  man'a 
form  came  swiftly  towards  himj  and  he  saw  in  the  eager 
rapidity  of  the  step  and  the  look,  which  by  the  still  linger- 
ing light  he  could  read  upon  bis  face,  with  what  joyoua 
and  fearless  hope  Valdor  came  to  the  meeting.  And  he 
feit  the  deepest  and  most  regretful  pity  which  he  had 
aver  known  ^  for  once  Strathmore  grieved  sincerely  aad 
unselfishly  for  the  grief  of  another  man.  The  tenderiieea 
of  his  own  love  for  Lucille  had  softened  the  hardness  and 
coldness  of  bis  heart j  it  had  made  him  humane^- it  bad 
ma'Ie  him  compassionate-  He  was  in  nowise  hi  am  able 
towards  Valdor  j  on  the  contrary,  he  bad  fulfilled  hie 
word,  and  acted  with  tbe  strictest  justice  and  generosltj 
in  his  dealing  with  the  cause  of  bis  absent  rival,  arid  yel 
be  felt  something  of  self-re proaeh  for  the  hope,  which,  ia 
honorable ,  though  erroneous  belief,  he  h*d  been  the  one 
to  confirm,  and  which  he  mast  now  be  also  tbe  oue  to 
deitroy. 
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With  glad  eagerness  Yaldor  came  up  to  Lim,  and 
Strathmore  held  out  his  hand  with  the  generous  cordialitv 
of  his  earlier  years ;  but,  as  he  met  his  eyes,  the  coldness 
of  a  sudden  and  unlooked-for  dread  came  over  the  Frearh 
Noble:  he  saw  in  them  a  look  wholly  new  there —the 
look  of  pity. 

"Tell  me  the  worst  at  once,  Strathmore,"  he  said 
quickly.     "  I  cannot  bear  suspense.     Is  it " 

Strathmore,  in  the  simple  impulse  of  a  genuine 
Bympathy,  turned  from  him  as  he  answered,  and  his  voice 
was  gentle  and  mellow : 

"It  is  I  who  am  to  blame,  though,  God  knows,  I 
believed  honestly  what  I  told  you.  Forgive  me ;  I  misled 
you,  you  mislead  yourself,  Yaldor." 

He  did  not  look  upon  the  face  of  the  man  to  whom  he 
was  compelled  to  deal  so  deadly  a  wound,  but  he  heard 
the  quick,  sharp  catch  of  the  breath;  and  felt  that  Valdor 
staggered  slightly,  as  if  struck  a  physical  blow. 

"  My  God  1  — is  there  no  hope  ?" 

His  voice  was  husky  and  inarticulate;  that  which 
answered  him  was  tender  and  compassionate. 

"  None.     I  grieve  that  I  ever  deceived  you." 

They  stood  together  under  the  yellow  autumn  trees, 
and,  looking  on  him  now,  Strathmore  saw  how  keen  and 
mortal  was  his  pain.  •  Yaldor  had  forgotten  all  in  that 
moment,  save  the  bitter,  sudden  desolation  which  struck 
down  all  the  tender  and  vivid  hope  that  he  had  cherished, 
until  it  had  become  well-nigh  as  sweet  to  him  and  as  sure 
as  certainty. 

He  turned,  and  walked  swiftly  up  and  down  the  all^ 
with  his  head  bent  for  some  seconds ;  he  could  not  bear 
that  another  man  should  look  on  what  he  felt.  His  belief 
had  been  so  strong  that  his  love  was  returned  I  — and  the 
hot  ardour  of  a  Southern's  passion  was  blended  with  the 
holy  and  chivalrous  tenderness  in  which  he  held  her,  till 
the  thought  of  Lucille  had  become  the  core  and  the  soul 
of  his  life. 

He  paused  suddenly  before  Strathmore,  and  in  the 
gloom  his  cheek  was  ashen  pale,  and  his  lips  worked 
painfully  under  his  moustaches,  while  in  his  eyes  and  hi* 
air  there  was  a  hot  and  haughty  defiance. 

"  She  loves  another  ?" 
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8trathDiore  looked  steadily  at  bim,  and  in  bis  g^  tiiere 
i?aB  a  deep  cotnpassioa  8ttU;  he  grieved  boneatlj  aad 
generoQslj  for  the  paia  before  him, 

''She  doea.^^ 

^'Who  is  he?" 

There  was  a  wild  meDace  In  Taldor's  answering'  fiasco; 
bis  own  sudden  sharpness  of  anguish  made  him  unjust, 
and  his  fierj  anger  rose  in  revolt  against  his  unknown 
rival. 

Stratbmore  looked  at  him,  aud  apo)^<^  with  a  rare  and 
singular  syrapathy  in  the  gontlenega  of  his  voice  ;  the 
young  love  of  Lucille  laj  warm  in  his  heart,  and  made 
him  more  merciful  to  1 11  men,  especiallj  bo  to  those  who 
had  sought  her  in  vain : 

"  Valdor,  hear  me  fir&t.  What  I  said  to  you  I  honestly 
bellevedj  or  I  had  never  spoken  it.  I  thought  that 
Lucille  loved  yon.  I  told  her  word  for  word  what  you 
desired  me.  I  did  your  cause  every  justice  —  jou  know 
me,  and  you  know  that  I  should  do  so.  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honor,  that  I  dreamt  as  little  as  yourself  that  I 
should  have  now  to  tell  you  what " 

**  Who  is  loved  by  ber  ?" 

The  question  broke  fiercely  and  swiftly  in  upon  his 
words  \  suspicioQ  flashed  in  on  him,  for  the  jealous  glance 
of  her  rejected  lover  8a w,  what  no  other  eyes  had  per- 
chance noted,  the  altered  look  which  had  come  upon 
Strathniore's  face  since  the  night  when  they  had  parted 
beneath  the  palms,  a  look  of  light,  of  rest,  of  relief,  of 
Bomethiog  that  was  almoBi  bappjueas- 

''  I  am." 

They  faced  each  other  in  the  twilight,  and  their  ejes 
met.  Strath  mo  re's  face  was  calm,  filled  stilt  with  much 
of  compassion,  and  free  to  all  scrutiny,  for  to  Yaldor's 
cause  he  had  done  his  duty  honorably  and  fully,  and  he 
deserved  no  reproach  at  his  hands.  Yal dor's  was  deeply 
flushed  with  the  wild  blood  of  the  South ;  there  was 
danger  in  it,  and  the  tumult  of  a  Jealous  passion. 
"  Youl  God  in  heaven,  then  you  lied  to  me  !'' 
Stratbmore^s  face  gre:v  dark  and  stern  j  the  lightning 
leapt  to  his  eyes  for  a  second — ^only  for  that  —  he  could 
mAe  exteunation  and  have  patience  here,  and  there  wm 
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aotbiLff  harsher  thaE  a  protid  and  just  dignitj  in  hiB  looV 
and  an  Ids  words : 

'  la  a  calmer  moment  jon  will  see  you  do  me  injustice. 
I'x  would  not  be  possible  for  any  man  who  knows  my 
iiame  to  accuse  me  of  cowardice  or  dishonor.  T  kept  in y 
word  to  you  strictly;  it  was  an  after-hazard  which  re- 
v^mled  to  me  what  when  we  parted  I  dreamt  as  little  aa 
you.'' 

"  She  lores  you  I — j/oit  /" 

There  was  something  almost  of  terror  and  incredulityp 
mingled  with  the  misery,  with  which  he  stood  before 
Strathmore  in  the  heavy  gloom  of  the  early  night 
Strath  more  bent  his  head  ;  something  of  passion  was 
rising  in  Mm,  and  he  wonld  not  allow  it  rein  ;  with  the 
soft  touch  of  Lucille's  lips  in  their  first  kiss  of  loWf  gen- 
tleness had  stolen  into  his  heart,  and  awakened  compassion 
in  him  towards  those  who  suffered. 

"And  yon — yon  return  it  f  you  allow  it  f  you  will  wed 
herr* 

A  haughty  anger  passed  over  Strath more's  face : 

'■  Assuredly,     She  will  be  my  wife." 

As  he  spoke  the  words,  the  winds,  slowly  risings  swept 
up  with  a  hollow  and  melancholy  moan  through  the  dying 
leaves  of  the  autumn  trees, 

Valdor  looked  at  him,  the  blood  staining  his  face,  his 
breath  thick  and  labored,  his  words,  startled  and  he  wtldered, 
stifled  in  his  throat : 

*'Your  wife!  Oh,  my  Godl  never,  if  I  lire!  You 
liave  betrayed  me,  and  you  shall  renounce  all  thought  of 
her  I" 

Strathmore's  teeth  clenched,  hut  he  strove  to  hold  down 
his  wrath,  and  he  succeeded;  it  was  with  a  melancholy 
and  proud  forbearance,  the  more  touching  and  the  more 
worthy  that  it  was  so  alien  to  his  nature,  that  be  answered 
now  : 

"  Those  are  strange  words,  but  you  have  a  right  to  feel 
bitterly,  and  I  must  waft  till  with  reflection  and  time  yon 
do  me" more  justice.  I  can  but  give  you  my  word  that  I 
acted  in  honor  and  honesty  to  you,  while  I  had  no  thought 
Vh«t  her  love " 

*'  Her  love,  Aen?  /  I  swear  to  Heaven  you  shall  renotinee 
quch  an  unhallowed,  unnatural,  forbidden  union/'  :2ried 
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Ffitldoi,    wildly   and   blindly,  with   imperious   i!0£rj!.LDcl 
''  Strathmorc  I  listen  to  me.     I  may  aerer  wed  her,  bul 
iieithei'  shall  you.     I  forbid  sucb  a  marriage,  T  arrest  i-^ 
yoa  ehall  renounce  it  to-night  and  forever  1" 

"  YoQ  ?     Are  yoa  a  madman  ?" 

He  spoke  calmly  yet,  but  the  forbearattce  waa  passing 
from  his  soul  aad  the  pitying  tranqnillitj  from  his  face^ 
though  the  meaoiug  of  the  words  he  heard  did  not  as  yet 
dawn  OQ  him,  for  he  deemed  the  secret  too  safely  buried 
to  be  ever  brought  to  light ;  no  living  being  knew  Lucille 
ftfi  Erroirs  child 

Taldor  drew  nearer  still  to  him,  his  hot  southern  blood 
up,  his  eyes  lit  with  dangerous  menace,  his  pain  blindlug 
him  to  all  memory,  save  that  the  man  before  him  was  his 
rival,  who  had  robbed  him  of  what  he  loved; 

"  I  arrest  it,  /  forbid  it  I  By  the  God  above  ua  yon  shall 
never  be  the  husband  of  Lucille." 

Strath more's  arms  were  folded  with  his  habitual  attitude 
across  his  chest,  and  his  eyes  looked  steadily  into  the  face 
of  YaldoFj  in  the  deepening  gloom  of  the  night- 

"  You  forbid  it  ?— and  how  ?'* 

"  I  shall  tell  her  that  you  were  the  murderer  of  her 
father.^' 

The  words  broke,  abrupt  and  hideous ,  on  the  silence  — 
Stratbmore  started,  his  face  grew  white  in  the  gray  gloom, 
and  into  his  eyes  came  a  terrible,  hunted  agony  \  was  he 
ever  to  strive  toward  expiation  and  ever  to  have  it  shat- 
tered from  his  grasp  f  He  lost  the  strength,  the  memory, 
tho  calm  which  might  still,  at  coat  of  truth,  have  baffled 
his  accuser ;  and  any  who  had  looked  on  him  then  would 
have  pitied  to  their  heart's  core  the  man  whose  haughtiest 
pride,  whose  humblest  remorse,  were  alike  powerless  t^ 
wash  out  and  to  atone  for  a  repented  past— any,  saro 
one  who  loved  where  he  loved  1 

^'  You — you — "  he  gasped  j  then  his  voice  died,  his  dread, 
his  anguish  were  less  for  himself  than  they  were  for  her 
whose  death-blow  would  be  the  knowledge  of  his  crime. 

Yaldor  looked  on  him  wilhouU  pity,  for  the  evil  spirit  of 
a  jealous  passion  possessed  bim,  aud  while  it  reigned 
darkened  his  heart,  aud  dro^^e  therce  all  compassion,  &U 
mercy^  all  generous  chivalry  to  his  rivah 

**  Ay  I     Here,  where  you  slew  him,  I  swear  to  Gtd  th«i 
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dhe  flhall  kaow  the  hand  which  she  would  caress  as  aer 
husband's,  took  the  life  which  gave  her  own.  Will  sht 
wed  joa  then  f     Ask  yourself  I" 

'*  Wed  me  1  My  God  I  you  would  he  her  death  I" 
His  voice  was  filled  with  a  fearful  agony,  for  it  was  ber 
life  which  hung  in  the  balance,  and  not  hie  alone.  He  had 
no  thought  to  mislead  the  man  who  thus  accused  bim, 
though  he  knew  not  whence  bis  knowledge  had  been 
gleaued ;  for  his  strength  had  brokea  down  before  the  sud* 
dea  danger,  and  the  nature  of  Strath  more,  when  the  world 
had  not  warped  itj  was  instlnctirelj  truth  —  truth,  be 
temptation  or  coat  what  they  might 

'*  Her  death !  Better  tbat  than  marriage  with  ber 
father's  assassin  1-^  broke  in  Yaldor,  bitterly,  for  his  soul 
^as  at  riot  with  many  passions,  and  in  bis  despair  he 
grew  cruel  and  reckless;  *' If  you  would  spare  her,  re- 
nounce that;  swear  to  mo  that  never,  whether  I  live  or 
die,  shall  Lucille  be  your  wife,  or  I  arrest  your  union  at 
any  coat,  by  letting  her  know  yoG  as  you  are*  She  is  the 
daughter  of  ErroU  ;  she  shall  hear  how  he  fell  by  the  band 
of  the  friend  he  trustad  more  than  a  brother  I" 

Strathmore — he  whose  heart  was  of  bronze  and  nerve 
of  etcel- — quivered  like  a  woman  who  is  struck  a  brutal 
blow;  that  look  of  hunted,  appealing  pain  still  gathered 
in  his  eyeSf  and  a  terrible  anguish  was  upoa  his  face ;  he 
was  struck  where  his  strength  was  paralyzed,  he  was 
wounded  where  be  had  no  shield ;  in  the  reality  of  this 
man-s  remorse,  he,  the  proud  and  the  inflexible,  held  the 
vilest  words  which  could  scourge  his  sin  but  his  due 
chastisement,  to  be  taken  in  silence  and  submission,  and 
here  he  had  no  force,  no  defiance,  no  power,  for  she  waa 
menaced!  And  for  her  he  stooped  as  for  himself  he  would 
have  never  done- 
He  stood  before  Yaldor,  his  bead  drooped,  his  face  li?id, 
his  bands  outstretcbed  in  the  first  prayer  of  supplication 
to  which  Strathmore  had  ever  bent  to  any  living  man: 

"Your  words  are  bitter,  but  i  merit  them  j  were  they  a 
Ihottsaod-fold  harder  I  should  have  no  title  to  resent  tbem. 
I^  '  a  mui  derer  1  I  am  at  your  mercy,  so  is  she  ;  I  woul^ 
uot  ask  it  for  myself,  but  for  ber — for  her/' 

His  voice  dropped  inarticulate,  with  strong  effort  he 
commanded  it,  and  spoke  again,  lifting  his  bead  with  the 
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proEd  dignitj  natural  to  him,  touchingly  miDgled  with 
Efae  self-humiliation  so  Eblien  to  his  nature : 

*  You  have  my  secret^  measure  my  tbirst  for  expiation 
by  the  ^ileness  of  my  crime  —  it  is  as  great,  greater  it 
could  not  be  I  She  was  his  trust  to  me  ;  m  her  peace,  her 
life,  lie  my  sole  power  of  atonement  to  him.  For  the  iove 
of  God  spare  me  thai !  By  your  power,  be  generous  J 
By  your  tenderness  to  her,  do  not  deal  ber  her  death- 
blow? She  is  innocent,  would  you  strike  her?  —  destro]? 
her?' — eurse  her  soul  with  that  deadly  tale  of  vilest  guilt? 
Kot  as  rival  to  rival,  but  as  man  to  man  I  implore  you 
Have  mercy  — not  to  me,  not  to  me — but  to  her  I'' 

Not  in  the  proudest  hours  of  his  powerful  oratory  had 
bis  eloquence  been  so  true  as  now,  when  it  lay  but  in  the 
broken,  hollow  words  of  a  great  agony  I  —  his  haughty 
nature  bent  and  stricken,  his  guilt  confessed,  his  soul 
laid  bare  I 

Alas,  he  who  else  had  been  swiftest  to  be  touched  anf 
won  by  the  prayer  of  a  proud  life  laid  subject,  here  was 
blind,  and  steeled,  and  without  pity  iQ  that  hour,  for  — 
he  loved: 

"Renounce  your  marriage,  and  she  shall  not  know  her 
father's  blood  is  on  your  hands.'* 

In  the  gloom  of  the  night  the  words  fell  from  the  lips 
of  the  man  who  had  his  secret;  and  Strathmore  learned 
the  bitterness  that  lies  in  mercy  denied  to  extremity: 

"  Renounce  ?  I  cannot  1  Jfy  peace  I  would  surrender, 
my  life  you  should  have  to  torture  as  you  would,  I  have 
no  claim  to  pity,  no  right  to  joy  I  but  I  cannot  give  up 
hers,  I  cannot  leave  her  forsaken,  insoltedt  her  youth 
embittered,  her  life  more  than  widowed!  My  God!  it  ia 
her  happiness  that  is  mj  solitary  atonement  to  her  fatber^ 
Wreck  that!  by  my  own  hand,  my  own  consent!  Are 
you  brute,  not  man,  that  you  ask  it?  Would  you  be  nearer 
her  love  because  she  were  divorced  by  me?" 

The  blood  stained  Yaldor's  face,  and  on  it  came  no  pity 

"Renounce  her!"  he  said,  fiercely,  ''or  she  shall  know 
yon  as  yon  are  I" 

"You  are  resolved?" 

''  Yes,  by  the  God  above  ns !" 

**  So  be  it  —  do  your  worst !" 

Then  Strathmore  lifted  his  nead  and  stood  erect; 
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pleaded  no  more,  and  on  his  face,  calm  now,  the  '  »ok  of 
Iron  pride,  of  chill  tranquillity  —  the  look  which  was  evil 
— had  returned.  It  was  the  special  and  unhappy  fate  ot 
this  strange  nature  that  whenever  it  strove  —  strove 
earnestly  —  towards  better  things  and  gentler  thoughts, 
there  circumstance  arose  and  turned  it  backward  into 
darkness,  and  denied  its  rise  into  the  holier  light.  In  the 
night  which  had  now  wholly  descended  they  fronted  one 
another ;  the  fiery  menace  of  his  foe  met  by  a  cold  and 
fathomless  defiance,  and  in  Strathmore's  eyes,  although 
the  memory  of  him  whom  he  had  slain  yonder  in  the 
poisonous  gloom  beside  the  old  deer-water,  still  lay  like  a 
sacred  chain  binding  down  his  passions,  there  was  a  glance 
dangerous  to  the  man  who  had  driven  him  to  extremity. 
Then,  without  word  or  sign,  he  turned  away  from  him 
and  went  slowly  through  the  gloom,  with  his  arms  folded 
on  his  breast,  while  Valdor,  with  swift,  uneven  steps, 
iwept  onward,  whither  he  cared  not  and  knew  not,  into 
the  dark  sear  woodland  of  the  deserted  place. 

Fear  need  have  followed  him  close  as  his  shadow!  he 
had  wronged,  and  denied,  and  stung  to  extremity,  when 
it  Was  abased,  and  unveiled,  and  suppliant,  a  nature  whicl^ 
never  forgave. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

EVIL  DONE   THAT   GOOD   MAY   COVE. 

The  knowledge  that  Valdor  held  the  secret  which,  once 
told,  must  part  forever  Lucille's  life  from  his,  left  Strath- 
more  stunned  like  a  man  felled  by  an  unseen  blow  on  the 
brain..  He  had  believed  that  no  living  soul  could  find 
trace  of  her  birth,  and  the  stroke  fell  suddenly  and  with- 
out warning,  paralyzing  the  hand  which  biid  deemed  its 
strength  strong  to  all  control  of  circumstance.  He  was 
wound  beyond  escape  in  the  folds  of  fate,  as  the  Laocoon 
^  the  serpent  coils.  And  the  sickening  sense  of  powerlesS' 
%e88  — the  most  terrible  torture,  I  think,  which  this  world 
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holdfi,  certainly  the  most  terrible  to  one  whose  will  is 
Tordble,  and  whose  habit  is  to  rule  ^tightened  abc  it  Mm, 
Mid  stifled  hm  very  life.  He  lost  all  sense,  save  that  of 
EB  impotent  despair,  in  which  he  tore  at  his  boDds  and 
writhed  beneath  the  retribution  of  his  past  \  a  maddened, 
feverish  agony,  under  whose  goad  all  the  evil  of  his  nature 
rose,  a  giant  in  its  desperation.  His  own  life  he  would 
have  flung  down  a  prey  to  any  fate  that  could  have  seized 
it;  but  hers! — there  was  do  sin,  no  guilt,  that  Strath  more 
"would  have  shrunk  from  to  ward  off  from  her  fair  and  holy 
Innocence  the  dark  curse  of  his  buried  crime. 

It  loft  him  no  more  than  the  sheer,  wild  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  such  as  that  on  which  men  and  brutes  act  In 
a  moment  of  supreme  and  hideous  peril.  HiB  calm  had 
been  shattered,  his  reason  had  reeled;  for  the  moment  he 
had  lost  that  keen  acumen  which  in  state  craft  placed  him 
beyond  rival — that  cool,  clear  wisdom  which  led  him,  un- 
erring, to  men's  every  wcakncBS  and  every  impulse.  Else, 
had  he  judjored  more  truly  of  his  foe  •  else,  had  he  knowc 
that — his  swift  Southern  passion  once  bated — justice  and 
mercy  would  have  revived  in  Yaldor,  and  hia  hand  would 
have  withheld  the  blow  which  could  not  have  avenged 
him,  save  by  striking  at  the  one  whom  he  loved  most 
gently  and  most  chivalrously*  It  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  the  French  Noble  to  be  cruel  ;  a  generous  repentance 
followed  swift,  on  every  thought  or  act  of  passion  —  ft  did 
so  now.  Bitterness  of  sou!,  and  the  jealousy  of  a  love 
which,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  sweetest  hope,  had  been 
denied  and  dashed  to  earth,  bad  goaded  him  for  the  hour 
into  hatred  and  resolution  inexorable  as  those  of  the  man 
they  menaced.  He  saw  in  Strathmore  but  the  rival  who 
had  robbed  him;  he  wronged  him,  in  the  hot  haste  of  a 
hitter  disappointment,  by  the  belief  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  embassy  entrusted  to  him;  ho  gasped,  in  the  despc* 
ration  of  his  love,  at  the  revenge  which  would  sunder  her 
forever  from  the  man  who  stood  before  him.  And  for  the 
hour  Yaldor  was  blind  with  that  passion  which  makea 
men  devils ;  and  was  without  pity  for  him  who  had  been 
pitiless. 

But,  as  the  gray  morDing  dawned,  and  the  day  rolled 
on^  through  whose  dreary  length  he  was  chained  to  his 
chamber  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  which  he  serve*!,  luit 
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h]%  presence  ahould  be  known  in  Paris,  the  evil  spirit  'e*^ 
him.  The  bitterness  relaxed,  with  which  he  had  b^en 
drank  as  with  raki,  till  humanitj  was  deadened  by  it,  and 
no  thought  was  left  him  but  revenge ;  justice  came  back 
to  him^  and  all  the  softer  thoughts  of  a  lore  which  was 
essentially  pure  and  true  arose,  and  made  him  shrink  from 
a  vengeance  which  must  strike  at  her.  His  heart  smote 
liim  for  the  mercilessneas  with  which  he  had  been  steeled 
to  the  prayer  of  the  proud  nature  which  had  stooped  to 
plead,  and  to  the  remorse  which  had  been  laid  bare  before 
him  in  its  anguiBh  for  expiation.  He  saw  that,  as  great 
as  bad  been  the  crime  of  this  man,  so  was  his  repentance 
sacred ;  bis  conscience  recoiled  from  destroying  the  inno- 
cent with  the  sin  of  the  guilty 

He  knew  how  Lucille  lovtid  Strathmore,  for  he  had 
studied  that  love,  and  feared  it,  till  a  false  hope  had  blinded 
him  with  its  traitor-sweetness.  He  knew  now  how  the 
haughty  and  pitiless  soul  of  the  manj  whom  the  world 
called  heartless  and  conscienceless,  had  been  scourged^by 
the  flail  of  remorse,  and  had  centred  its  sole  power  *of 
restitution  in  one  young,  frail  life.  And  the  nobler  nature 
wrestled  in  him  with  that  which  was  more  evil,  and  over- 
threw the  baser;  "His  remorse  is  holy — it  is  not  for  me 
to  touch  it.  Had  she  loved  me  I  should  have  reverenced 
his  secret  J  because  her  love  is  his,  shall  I  turn  traitor?*' 
This  was  the  trne  instinct  of  the  knightly  heart  of  the 
French  noble  j  and  as  the  long,  brown  autumn  day  ended 
and  night  stole  near,  he  rose,  armed  with  such  strenj^h  as 
manhood  may  best  bring  to  meet  the  bitterness  of  cheated 
hope  and  joy  dashed  down  forever,  and  went  out  into  the 
falling  twilight  to  say  this,  and  this  only,  to  him  whom 
Lucille  loved. 

And  as  he  feit  the  first  cool  rush  of  the  evening  wind, 
and  left  the  solitude  of  his  chamber  for  the  chilly  yellow 
night,  a  shadow  that  he  saw  not  stole  towards  him,  and 
he  was  arrested^^a  State  Prisoner. 

In  the  stillness  of  that  night  Strath  more  stood  beside 
the  tomb  where,  deep  in  the  stainless  marble,  was  carved 
the  record  of  his  crime.  The  white  autumn  mists  were 
heavy  on  the  air,  the  winds  sighed  among  the  long  grasa 
that  blew  above  ErrolPs  grav^E,  and  the  gold  leaved  boughs 
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of  the  dying  trees  swajed  ovev  the  stone  wlierfc  ht  WM 
laid  in  the  dark,  dank  earth—forgot  by  all  aav's  one. 

Strath  more  stood  there,  in  the  chilly^  mooeiess  alght, 
lieside  the  restiag-place  of  the  man  whom  he  had  slain  in 
all  the  noon  and  glory  of  hia  manhood ;  and  his  heart  wm 
Biek  with  the  deadly  pain  of  the  past  and  with  the  burdtzi 
of  the  future.  For  evil  had  seized  both.  And  the  sin- 
taint  fiom  that  which  was  gone,  breathed  over^  and  reached, 
and  poisoned  the  fair  years  ungrasped. 

He  knew  that  the  ghastly  story  of  his  sin  would  be  m 
Burely  death  to  her  as  the  touch  of  poison  or  the  breath 
of  pestilence  J  he  knew  that  Lucille,  living  but  in  Ms  love, 
would  he  smitten  more  gently  by  the  fellest  disease  that 
ever  seized  the  loveliness  of  youth,  thiio  by  the  words 
which  should  hid  her  see  in  him  who  sought  her  with  a 
husband's  tenderoess  the  asBassin  of  those  who  gave  her 
birth.  It  was  oot  his  own  passion,  bis  owq  peace,  his  own 
love ;  not  the  shelter  of  his  crime,  or  the  years  of  hifl 
future,  or  the  desire  of  his  soul  which  was  at  the  stake 
and  in  the  balance — these  he  would  have  given  up,  a  prey 
to  any  fate,  a  meet  sacrifice  to  any  vengeance  that  befell 
him ;  what  was  in  jeopardy  was  bis  trust  from  the  dead, 
whom  he  had  loved  as  David  loved  the  soa  of  Saul,  whom 
he  had  slain  as  Cain  slew  the  son  of  Eve, 

She  must  be  spared.  This  was  the  sole  thought,  the 
sole  sense  that  was  left  him.  He  had  been  denied  mercy. 
And,  swift  as  naphtha  to  flame^  under  the  torture,  all  the 
evil  in  him  leapt  to  life.  With  that  denial  his  resolve  was 
taken^  blind  and  knowing  neither  how  nor  when  its  way 
would  be  pioneered,  but  fixed  and  inflexible — -the  resolve 
to  silence  at  any  cost,  at  any  peril,  the  man  whose  know- 
ledge of  his  secret  menaced  the  life  of  Lucille.  Strath- 
more  had  not  yet  learned  that  it  is  not  given  to  man  to 
mould  the  shape  and  way  of  fate  at  will^  and  that  to  do 
evil  that  good  may  come  is  bat  to  add  sin  to  sin^  sepulehnt 
to  sepulchre. 

Wheu  he  left  his  foe  m  the  still  autumn  night  his  will 
was  set,  forged  to  iron  in  the  fires  of  an  agonized  and 
imminent  terror.  Crime  itself  looked  holy  in  hia  sight  if 
for  her,  and  all  that  could  save  her  was  justified  to  him. 

Yet  it  had  been  truly  said  of  him;  "A  bad  man  some- 
ttmes^  a  dangerous  man  always^  hut  a  false  man — oevei  ** 
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A.iid  bis  soul  rBCDiled  ftom  the  sole  mesDg  of  preservation 
which  roBe  within  hts  g^rasp,  as  it  would  have  recoiled 
from  some  dasta^rd  poison  with  which  he  had  been  tempted 
to  still  the  life  which  held  his  secret,  Stmtbmore,  guilty 
in  much  and  cruel  where  his  will  was  crossed,  had  no  taint 
of  the  traitor  in  him.  Great  crimes  might  stain  him,  bat 
baseness  or  perfidy  had  no  lodging  in  his  nature.  His 
creed  of  honor  was  lofty,  knightly,  unsuUied^— the  creed 
of  the  Norman  nobles  whose  blood  was  in  his  veins — and 
fto  act  that  even  drew  nigh  the  vUenesa  of  betrayal  was 
loathsome,  and  had  ever  been  impossible  to  him. 

Yet  here,  in  the  blmdness  of  a  great  and  horrible  dread, 
in  which  he  saw  Lucille  menaced,  and  knew  that  he  must 
silence  the  lips  which  could  breathe  his  secret,  or  see  her 
life  destroyed— ^here  there  rose  but  one  means  of  salvation 
for  her,  and  to  shield  her  he  grasped  it.  All  looked  just 
to  him  which  should  be  done  to  save  the  innocent  j  allj 
that  for  himself  he  would  have  withstood,  grew  resistless 
when  it  stood  out  before  him  as  the  sole  force  by  which 
he  could  ward  from  her  the  hideous  knowledge  of  the  guilt 
bhat  stained  the  hand  she  loved — the  band  pledged  to  her 
4B  her  husband's. 

The  ordeal  was  fearful  to  him.  His  soul  recoiled  from 
evil,  and,  "  as  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water-sprlugs," 
thirsted  for  place — peace  of  hearty  peace  of  conscience. 
And  it  escaped  him — ever,  ever.  He  was  driven  on  and 
on  unceasingly,  forced  to  sin  that  the  innocent  might  be 
eaved,  forced  to  do  evil  that  good  might  come. 

His  hand  was  not  seen  in  his  work ;  none  knew  tha*^ 
bis  mind  had  conceived  it;  silently,  wisely,  v/tth  amaste'/s 
finesses^  with  au  unerring  skill,  the  web  had  been  wo/en^ 
the  mine  was  sprung,  by  means  the  subtlest  yet  simplest; 
&  word,  a  hint — nay  I  scarce  so  mich— and  tLe  Stat« 
hounds  were  set  on  the  slot  of  Henri  Cinq's  B-jyals.  H« 
had  known  the  secrets  of  that  too  frank  and  too  chivaJrooa 
party;  a  thread  dropped  ^'hich  could  not  be  traced  to  hini, 
a  suggestion  lent  which  could  not  involve  its  speaker,  a 
counsel  given  which  was  bnt  the  we'i-ad vised  warning  of 
i  foreign  minister  to  a  frieadly  court;  and  be  who  had 
been  so  rash  in  the  bitterness  of  cheated  love  as  to  menace 
one  who  never  spared  friend  in  his  path,  and  nev^r  aimed 
M-^e  to  strike  home,  wa»  flung  into  a  State  prison,  where 
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ihe  loyal  heart  would  consmme  in  silence,  and  the  knightlj 
spirit  wonld  break  in  solitude,  till  tbe  cell  was  changed 
for  the  galley  bench  of  tbe  Bagne  or  the  malarious  swamp 
of  Cayenne. 

Strath  more  had  wrought  the  ruin  of  the  man  who  had 
biaired  him,  with  the  subtle,  merciless,  unfaltering  will 
with  which  his  Race  deatrojed  whatever  was  bald  enough 
and  mad  enough  to  cross  their  road  and  opposo  their  power. 
But  in  it  he  had  endured  for  Lucille  whai  for  no  other 
stake  he  would  have  suffered,  Ke  would  have  refo^ed  to 
save  himself  by  such  a  costj  he  paid  it  to  save  hei.  He^ 
whose  honor  his  foullest  enemies  could  not  impeach,  knew 
himself  false  to  the  man  who  had  placed  faith  in  him ;  tbe 
cowardice  of  betrayal  tainted,  in  his  own  sight  and  his 
own  knowledge,  the  act  by  which  his  rival  and  hia  foe  had 
been  given  np  to  a  doom  not  less  inexorable,  scarce  less 
cruel,  than  the  grave  j  for  the  single  time  in  a  long  life 
which,  unscrupulous,  pitiless,  stained  with  guilt,  had  yet 
never  been  soiled  with  one  unknightly  taint,  he  knew  him- 
self a  traitor  to  his  trust,  a  traitor  to  his  creed. 

And  he  stood  there  beside  the  tomb  of  the  dead  man  for 
wbose  Rake  he  had  done  this  thing. 

'' Traitor  1  traitor  I"  said  Strathmore,  in  his  teeth,  and 
in  his  eyes  was  a  terrible^  wistful  misery  as  they  gazed 
down  on  the  black  grass  that  grew  thick  above  ErroU^a 
grave :  ''  I  only  needed  to  be  that!  God  help  me  1  I  said 
her  life  should  be  before  my  own.  So  has  it  been,  so  shall 
it  be.  It  is  done  for  your  sake,  in  your  trust.  Oh  God  t 
surely  for  you,  though  not  for  me '^ 

In  his  throat  rose  one  deep,  tearless  sob  that  broke  th«» 
silence  of  the  night.  Not  for  himself— never  for  himself— 
but  for  the  dead  whom  he  loved,  and  the  guiltless  life  that 
he  guarded,  surely  tha  work  of  his  expiation  wouM  not 
fail  at  the  last? 

M  the  last? 
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CHAPTER  LXIIL 

*'¥aOBl  WHO U  GOD   HATH   JOINED   T00£IH£R  IiBT   NO   U^M 

PUT  ABUNDEE." 


"EviX  done  that  good  may  come/'  Rash  and  un- 
hallowed work  which  tampers  with  the  Unseen,  and  sows 
the  poieon  seeds  that  the  golden  fruit  may  bloom ;  at  the 
core  of  the  fruit  will  not  the  poison  ever  be  found? 

Yet  if  the  cause  of  any  earthly  life  could  have  justified 
that  touching  of  unfolded  destiny,  hers  would  have  been 
that  one  j  hers  which  he  deemed  he  had  done  justly  to 
spare  at  umj  cost,  as  he  looked  on  her  in  ber  loveliness, 
and  met  the  sweet,  shy,  half- veiled  joy  of  her  fair  eyes. 

His  approaching  marriage  bad  been  made  public,  and 
the  world  had  seen  nothing  save  that  which  was  mosi 
natural  in  it.  There  was,  true,  some  wide  dia parity  of 
years  between  them,  but  then  he  bad  altered  so  little  in 
person  from  wbnt  he  had  been  at  thirty ,  and  had  an  emi- 
nence of  80  brilliant  a  fame,  that  the  world  felt  no  wonder 
that  in  his  maturity  of  prime  and  of  power  the  cold  States- 
man should  have  fascinated,  and  been  fascinated  by,  the 
beautiful  youth  of  his  orphaned  ward.  Once  resolved  on, 
he  hastened  bis  mamage  with  the  least  delay  that  was 
poasible^haatened  it  with  a  restless,  fevered  impatience 
that  shared  far  more  in  the  disquiet  of  dread  than  in  tb« 
softer  anxiety  of  passion. 

The  knowledge  that  one  lived  who  knew  his  secret  filled 
him  with  a  ceaseless  and  bitter  fear  ever  gnawing  at  his 
peace;  he  was  silenced,  from  the  grip  that  held  him,  Yal- 
dor  would  never  again  be  free  to  come  forth  and  lift  up  the 
veil  that  hung  before  that  ghastly  past ;  yet  that  his  secret 
was  in  the  power  of  one  hving  man^  however  that  man 
were  stricken  powerless,  filled  with  the  deadly  unrest  of 
ftn  ever-conscious,  never-bauished  dread,  the  soul  which 
tbrough  a  long  life  had  never  learned  before  what  it  was 
to  fear.  In  her  presence  this  was  lulled^  in  her  absence 
it  fastened  on  him  resistlessly  with  a  haunting^  nameless 
terror     Danger  had  risen  on^e ;  never  more  could  h»  feel 
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aecur^  it  would  not  rise  again,  not  again  to  be  thus  gidp 
pled  with  and  hurled  down  ere  its  touch  could  reach  hen 
It  was  this  which  made  him  hasten  his  marriage  to  iti 
earliest;  he  felt  that  her  life  was  insecure  until  placed 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  sever  from  him,  until  guarded 
by  bim  with  the  title  and  the  power  of  a  husband. 

It  was  fitill  but  autumOp  not  a  month  from  the  day  when 
he  bad  first  spoken  to  her  of  love,  when  he  stood  with  her 
the  night  before  their  marriage-day,  looking  ou  that  life 
with  which  his  own  love  was  well-oigh  to  him  as  much 
profanity  and  desecration  as  had  seemed  the  love  of  other 
men.  There  are  lives  in  their  beautiful  first  youth,  ere 
childhood  ia  wholly  left,  ere  womanhood  is  one-half 
learn ed|  which  look  too  ethereal  and  too  heaven-lent  for 
the  passion-breath  of  any  love,  eve  a  the  purest  and  the 
best    Lucille's  was  one.    The  flower  was  too  fair  for  earth. 

Without,  that  night,  the  seas  ran  high,  and  the  dark 
waves  were  flung  against  the  granite  headlands,  and  the 
winds  were  wild  among  the  tossing  gorse  ;  but  where  they 
stood  in  solitude,  there  were  warm -seen  ted  air,  and  lam* 
bent  light,  and  delicate  bright  hues,  and  flowers  in  all  their 
summer  blossom,  and  Lucille  neither  saw  nor  Imew  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  His  kiss  was  on  her  lips,  his  voice 
was  in  her  ear. 

''And  you  are  happy  ?"  Stratbmore  murmured  as  he 
bent  over  her.  How  resllcssly  and  how  wistfully  the  cold^ 
proud,  strong  man  asked  this  of  one  whose  young  years 
look  all  their  joy  from  him— the  question  whose  answer  he 
knew  so  well  I  But  of  that  answer  he  was  never  weary — 
never  weary  to  see,  as  he  did  now,  the  rich  love-light  in 
her  face,  the  gladness  in  her  smile,  while  she  nestled 
closer  in  his  breast  as  to  her  best-loved,  be s1^ trusted 
fiheltrr,  half-shy,  half-ashamed  still  in  the  awe  and  beauty 
of  her  new  and  woudei-ing  joy. 

Lucille  was  happy^-bappy  through  hinu  St  rath  more 
asked  no  more  of  God  or  man  than  this,  and  asked  not 
this  for  his  own  sake.  For,  in  his  remorse,  and  in  his 
expiation^  the  haughty  arrogance  of  his  nature  was  smitten 
down,  humbled  to  the  lowest  depths  ;  and  where  he  stood, 
on  that  marriage  eve,  with  her  lips  against  his  cheek,  and 
her  life  sheltered  on  his  heart,  be  bowed  his  head  over  b«r 
wilh  ati  unspoken  prayer: 
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'*For  her  sake — in  his  tmst^ — oh,  GrodI  j^Itc*  m^  {towei 
to  keep  her  thus  forever  I'- 

And  in  his  heart  a  voice  spoke — that  voice  of  God  which 
men  call  conscience  :  "  Whj  was  evil  done  that  good 
might  come  ?  Sin  added  jet  again  to  sin,  is  but  bai^rier 
piled  on  barrier^  betwixt  a  soul  and  its  atonement  " 

It  was  noon  od  the  day  of  the  solemnization  cf  bia 
marriage,  and  Strathmore  stood  among  some  of  the 
proudest  of  bis  order,  speaking  on  the  trifles  of  the  hour 
with  his  habitual  eoft,  low,  slight  laugh.  The  accustomed 
serenity  was  on  hia  face,  the  courtly  smile  upon  his  lips 
the  languor  in  the  cold,  hannoaioua  music  of  hia  voice 
they  saw  in  him  but  one  of  themselves,  a  chill,  subtle 
haughty  statesman,  a  consummate  courtier,  an  indomitable 
leader,  ruler  of  a  lofty  powe?!  reaper  of  a  ripe  ambition; 
they  saw  no  change  in  him.  But  in  his  heart  was  the 
restless  fever  of  a  passionate  disquiet,  the  gnawing^  coa- 
Bciousness  of  traitorous  evil  wrought  that  good  might  be 
its  offspring:    *'  Oblivion  caQuot  be  hired,*' 

**  God  is  mj  witness,  no  impulse  of  passion,  no  vileness 
of  self  piety,  no  thought  of  my  own  peace  actuated  me — 
it  was  for  her,  for  her  alooe,"  he  told  himself  perpetually, 
and  said  aright  j  for  passion  he  would  have  trampled  oirtj 
flelf-pity  wm  a  weakness  that  was  unknown  to  laim,  and 
his  longing  to  fulfil  the  trast  of  Erroll  was  holy,  sincere, 
and  without  taint,  though  its  fruit  and  its  action  were 
error.  Yet  a  terrible  unrest  was  on  him;  a  siekening 
dread  possessed  him^^ — he  who  had  feared  the  laws  of 
neither  God  nor  man.  Was  the  darkness  of  bis  own  life 
fit  to  blend  with  the  pure  dawn  of  hers  ?  Wag  a  hidden 
sin  such  shield  as  should  ha7e  gus^rded  her?  Was  the 
knowledge  of  guilt  meet  guest  for  the  heart  on  which  hen 
would  rest  ? 

He  thrust  thought  from  him,  and  it  would  return.  He 
hade  the  past  he  buried  and  it  rose  again.  He  strove  to 
behold  but  the  fairness  of  the  future,  and  the  dead  years 
iwarmed  around  and  mocked  him.  He  was  master  of  all 
men  save  of  himself  1— and  as  he  stood  there,  in  his  chill 
and  courtly  calm,  on  him  were  a  deadly  bitterness  of  fore- 
bcdiog,  a  fevered  and  nameless  fear. 

Lucille  came  into  his  prescE  se,  these  were 
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forgotten,  and  as  he  looked  on  her,  he  emembered  Qothisg 
but  the  love  that  was  his  own.  They  who  were  gathered 
there  were  world-worn,  languid,  cold  to  much,  indiffereut 
to  all  J  meo  and  women  who  wore  the  purples  of  the 
patridan,  and  had  long  forgot  the  creeds,  even  where  they 
Btill  kept  the  years  of  youth.  Yet  there  were  none  among 
them  who,  bebolding  Lucille  on  that,  her  bridal  morniog 
were  not  touched  to  something  of  moumfal  and  nnbiddeo 
tenderness  at  sight  of  that  fair  life,  with  the  innocence  of 
the  childbood  which  had  been  so  lately  left,  and  the  awe 
of  the  deep  love  which  had  been  so  newly  taught,  sacred 
upon  its  beauty.  They  knew  not  why  they  felt  thu?,  they 
did  not  seek  to  know ;  thus,  long  ago^  perchance,  they 
might  have  felt,  looking  on  the  beautiful  dawn  of  an  early 
tremulous,  shadowless  day,  rising  in  summer  light,  coa* 
scions  themselves  how  soon  that  day  must  die,  Bcorehed 
by  noon  beats,  and  sunk  in  shadows  of  the  night 

The  low,  sad  lulling  of  the  seas,  beating  on  tbe  sands 
without,  sounded  audibly  through  the  stillness  in  the 
reception-rooms  of  Silver-rest  Without,  the  autumn  day 
was  wild  and  fitful  and  tempestuous,  while  the  gray  cur- 
lews flew  with  startled  cries  over  the  surf,  and  the  yellow 
leaves  of  the  scattered  gorse  were  whirled  upon  the  wind* 
But  within,  the  stately  chambers  were  filled  with  delicate 
eoloringi  with  fair  women ^  with  the  gleam  of  diamonds  and 
sapphires,  with  the  scent  of  myriad  exotics  ;  and  the  light 
tell  warm,  and  soft,  and  mellow  about  Lucille,  and  on  her 
young  head,  with  its  white  coronal  of  virginal  and  bridal 
flowers.  As  he  bowed  before  her,  and  leading  her  out, 
took  hig  place  beside  her^  the  courier's  grace  and  dignity 
of  his  habitual  manner,  softened  and  tinged  by  the  infinite 
tenderness  that  was  io  him  for  ber,  no  memory  was  on 
him  then  save  of  her  beautiful  youth,  as  her  eyes  drooped, 
full  of  shy,  dreamy  lustre,  and  her  face  flushed  in  her  swe#t 
shame.  The  child  heart  of  Lucille  was  tremulous  at  tbe 
weight  of  its  own  joy.  What  had  she  done,  she  thought, 
that  she  should  share  his  life  as  no  other  had  ever  doaej 
that  she  alone,  of  all  the  world,  should  be  thus  loved  and 
blessed  of  heaven  and  of  him. 

The  words  of  the  marriage  sacrament  commenced,  whik 
the  ocean  without  filled  the  stillness  with  the  plaint  of  hi 
mournful  melody  * 
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"  I  BBQtrTKE  AND  CHAEGE  TOD  BOTH,  AS  TB  4>XLL  ANBWlE 
AT  THK  DREADFUL  DAT  OF  JUDGMENT,  VEEN  THE  SBCBETi 
0?  ALL  HEARTS  SHALL  BE  DiaOLOSED  ' ' 

The  syllables  fell  slowly  and  solemnly  on  the  bnahed 
air,  charging  the  confession  of  all  sin  or  knowledge  which 
eonld  sever  the  lives  that  would  be  bound  in  one ;  and 
be  who  heard  them,  while  on  bis  soul  was  the  secret  which 
uttered  would  part  their  lives  forever,  stood  silent ;  and 
the  words  rolled  onward,  echoed  by  the  melancholy  burden 
of  the  seas  where  they  broke,  wave  upon  wave,  oa  the 
distant  shore. 

ffe  was  silent  ^  and  what  other  lip  a  could  tell  the  crime 
of  his  buried  past  ?  None  there.  He  had  said,  "  Let  the 
dead  past  bury  its  dead,"  and  the  dead  speak  not.  Once 
only  his  face  lost  its  enforced  look  of  calm  and  grave  tran- 
quillity j  it  was  when  her  hand  touched  and  lay  within  his 
—his  that  was  branded  with  the  sin  of  Cain. 

Then  the  ritual  whieh  was  uttered  was  lost  on  hia 
memory ;  the  scene  that  was  around  him  grew  sickly  and 
unreal  J  the  surging  of  the  seas  beat  and  throbbed  thro  ugh 
hia  brain ;  his  eyes  shrank  from  the  young  loveliness  be- 
side him,  and  hij5  voicOj  as  it  pledged  her  a  husband- s  vows^ 
Bounded  hollow  in  his  ear.  What  he  saw  was  the  upward 
look  of  the  dying  man  whom  he  had  slaughtered,  what  he 
heard  were  the  faint,  broken  words  which,  erea  in  death, 
had  forgiven  him  ;  and  for  one  instaat  on  his  face  came 
that  look  of  agony,  hunted,  terrible^  guilt*stricken^  which 
had  come  there  when  in  the  mists  of  the  sunrise  in  the 
years  long  gone,  be  had  read  the  message  of  the  dead  the 
message  of  a  diviae  pardon,  whieh  had  written  him  out 
forever  in  his  sight  a  murderer.  In  that  hour  it  waf*  not 
Lucille  of  whom  he  thought,  it  was  not  Lucille  whopx  he 
saw,  it  was  the  friend  whom  be  had  loved  and  slain. 

The  moment  passed  ■  Strath  more  was  master  of  himtelf 
His  hand  closed  upon  hers,  his  voice  fell  serene  and  un- 
broken on  the  silence,  he  bowed  his  head  beside  her,  and 
BDarrested  the  marriage  words  rolled  on  through  the  quiet 
calm,  that  was  only  filled  with  the  dreamy  lulling  of  the 
ieas.  His  love  was  pledged  her  as  her  husband's,  thi 
love  which  had  been  Marion  Yavasour's,  Hia  hand  lav 
within  hers  as  the  guardian  of  her  life,  the  hand  whict 
waa  stained  with  hnr  father's  blood. 
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"Those  whom  Qod  hath  joinib  togethbh IiBT  ho  mam 

PUT  ABUNDia^^ 

On  the  deep  stillneBa  the  words  were  ottered  which 
bound  their  Uvea  in  one,  irrevocablj^  eternally,  In  th* 
bond  which  the  world  could  not  sever,  nor  death  annnl 

And  with  her  face  flushed,  as  with  the  wondrons  glory 
of  her  future  J  and  lumiuoua  with  the  angel-light  that  Dante 
fiaw  upon  the  face  be  loved  in  the  Yision  of  the  Paradiao, 
Lucille  looked  upward  in  his  eyes — ^his  Wife. 


CHAPTER   LXIT. 


THE   HOSES   OF   THE  SPEnva 


It  was  the  early  sprin^ide  of  the  year.  The  broad, 
sunny  waters  down  by  the  Sheen  lay  cool  and  tranquil  id 
the  light  J  the  woodland  was  in  its  first  glad  freshness ;  the 
glades  and  gardens  sweeping  to  the  edge,  and  the  white, 
glistening  walls  of  villas  through  the  trees,  were  warm  In 
the  noon  brightness ;  and  it  was  restful  and  lovely  here, 
in  a  bend  of  the  stream,  bee  eh  en-sheltered,  and  with  uiobbt 
islands  breaking  the  wide  river,  and  drooping  their  willows 
lazily  into  the  waves.  Down  the  stream  floated  a  boat 
shaped  lllie  the  Greek  feluccas,  a  graceful  water-toy;  with 
sails  lilie  the  silver  sea-gulPa  wings,  and  gold  arabesques 
glistening  on  its  white,  carved  sides,  and  azure  cushions 
piled  in  fairy  luxury  on  its  conch — the  nautilus-barge  of 
a  If  ereid  were  not  more  daintily  fair.  And  on  the  shore, 
under  the  sheltering  trees,  a  woman  sat  wearily  watchinf 
its  course,  half  in  apathy^  half  in  fascination.  She  was 
tired,  travel- worn ,  hagg'ard,  heart-sick,  where  she  sat,  reat* 
ing  drearily  there,  looking  out  with  sunken,  sun-blind  eyes 
blankly  over  the  stretch  of  the  waters ;  and  she  gazed  as 
though  hound  by  a  spell  at  the  joyous  sweep  of  the  Greek 
felucca ;  they  were  in  contrast  so  strange— she,  the  bitter, 
hopeless,  beggared  woman,  crouching  in  the  shadow,  and 
that  bird-like  boat  winging  its  way  through  the  light,  with 
the  BUH  on  its  snow-white  saHe  I 
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And  Bhe  thought  of  her  Fast,  when  her  course  through 
life  had  been  proud,  aod  patrician,  an  i  cloudless,  and  in 
the  light  of  a  noontide  sun,  like  the  courae  of  that  ba^i 
through  the  waters ! 

Nearer  and  nearer  glided  the  river  felucca,  while  on  its 
cushions  lay  a  young  girl  in  the  firt^t  dawn  of  her  youth, 
the  awnings  of  azure  silk  above  her  head,  a  pile  of  hothouse 
roses  lying  in  her  lap,  the  sunlight  falling  on  the  fairness 
of  her  face,  bright  with  a  softer  glory  still — the  glory  of  a 
life  without  a  shadow,  of  a  joy  without  a  wish.  She  who 
sat  on  the  shore  looked  and  noted  her  with  envying,  evil 
gaze  ;  she  knew  her  not,  hut  youth  Joy,  peace,  the  purples 
of  the  aristocratic  order,  the  gladness  of  a  loveliness 
gracious  and  beloved,  these  were  accursed  and  abh  jrent 
in  the  sight  of  the  Outcast — they  had  once  been  hei  own, 
though  oow  there  waited  for  her  but  the  sepulchre  oi  Age, 
the  grave  of  Beggary. 

Nearer  yet  floated  the  fairy  felucca,  as  though  bearing  a 
Water-Fay  to  her  river  home,  to  her  golden  throne  reared 
in  the  snowy  b^^Jl  of  the  lotus-flower — floated  till  it  was 
moored  at  a  landing-stair  cloee  to  where  the  solitary 
wanderer  sat,  who  never  moved,  but  gazed  still,  with  the 
stupor  of  weariness  at  the  toy-barge  and  its  freight,  as  its 
youug  queen  rose  from  her  azure  nest,  and  passed  over 
the  carpets  her  attendants  threw  down  before  her  feet, 
with  a  group  of  girl-patricians  like  herself,  sunny  as  the 
^morniug 

I  Her  white  and  delicate  skirts  almost  swept  the  dust- 
detained  dress  of  the  lonely  woman  where  she  sat  j  and  she 
looked  down  on  her  com  passionately,  pausing  with  that 
geuerous  and  loving  pity  for  all  who  sorrowed  and  were 
in  need,  that  was  the  divine  instinct  of  a  nature  which,  in 
the  fulness  of  its  own  gladness,  would  faiu  have  decreed 
that  none  should  suffer 

**  You  are  ill  ?"  she  asked  gently,  while  the  odor  of  the 
roses  that  fllled  her  hands  was  wafted  to  the  travel-tired 
wanderer. 

*'  I  am  very  weary  !'* 

The  words  had  a  heart-sick  depth  of  misery,  and  the 
voice  which  uttered  them  was  strangely  contrasted  with 
the  want  and  desolation  of  her  loueliness— sweet,  rich,  and 
,  fiill  of  music  still 
i5^ 
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TLe  contrast  struck  upon  the  young  girl's  ear,  and  sht 
paused,  while  her  fair  eyes,  in  whoae  depths  the  sciiiligbt 
lay,  gazed  down  on  the  hollow,  sunken,  haggard  face  at 
whoso  look  she  shuddered ^  even  while  it  touched  hor  to 
yet  deeper  pity,  for  there  were  in  it  something  of  feariiil 
heauty,  of  wild  grace,  that  nothing  could  destroy  save 
death  itself 

"  Let  me  aid  you,"  she  said,  stooping,  while  she  dropped 
gome  gold  into  the  wanderer's  lap,  the  sweet  and  gracioua 
compassion  of  the  words  robbing  the  a!ms  of  all  bitterness 
that  might  lie  to  poverty  in  the  charity  of  wealth :  "  Thia 
*&  but  little ;  but  if  you  come  up  to  the  house,  we  may  bo 
i*ble  to  relieve  you  more." 

The  woman  looked  upon  her,  still  with  a  blank  stupor 
and  an  evil  envy  blended  in  her  gaze ;  and  the  sun  shone 
on  them — together;  the  wanderer,  with  the  darkness  of 
desolation  and  the  shame  of  evil  years  upon  her,  and  the 
young  girl,  with  the  sun  bright  on  her  fair  and  fragile 
loveliness,  on  the  fragrant  burden  of  flowers  that  she  bore, 
on  the  light  gold  of  her  perfumed  hair,  and  the  beautlfttl 
smile  of  innocence  soilless,  of  love  fearless,  less  on  her  lips 
than  in  her  eyes,  as  though  the  soul  were  best  told  in  them. 

She  moved  to  pass  onward  from  the  Pariah  who  crouched 
there  in  the  beechen  shadow ;  but  as  she  moved  she  saw 
the  eyes,  which  had  flashed  with  something  of  proad, 
shrinking  pain  ae  the  gold  had  fallen  into  her  lap,  fastei 
on  and  follow,  with  wistful,  thirsty  look,  the  blossom  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  roses  —  such  a  look  as  an  exile  gives 
on  a  foreign  soil  to  flowers  he  remembers  in  his  native  land, 
whitht^r  he  can  never  again  return.  With  an  impulse  of 
divine  compassion,  with  a  gesture  of  beautiful  grace^  she 
gave  the  rich  clusters  to  the  lonely  and  travel-worn 
wanderer  i 

*'  You  love  flowers  f    Take  them,  they  will  comfort  yon*" 

While  the  softness  of  the  pitying  words  still  liageied  on 
the  air,  in  charity  more  angel-like  than  the  gmdgiD| 
charities  of  earth,  she  went  onward  with  her  fair,  bright 
group  of  girlish,  aristocratic  youth,  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the 
foliage  of  the  villa  woodlands;  and  Marion  Yavasour  sat 
in  th?  gloom  beside  the  reedy  waters,  with  the  rosea  lying 
in  her  lap,  and  their  dreamy  fragrance  rising  heavy  with 
the  Derfomf  of  the  Past 
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They  were  the  flowers  of  ber  soFerelgnty,  the  Soever? 
of  her  symbol,  she  had  loved  them  with  the  poetiu  aud 
ftirtistic  fancy  which  so  strangely  mingled  with  her  panther 
eruelty,  her  nanrderous  wantonness  j  a  thonsand  bnried 
hours  lay  coiled  for  her  in  the  ebut  leaves  of  the  njoss- 
laden  bnds,  a  thonaand  memories  uprose  for  net  with  the 
rich  sweetness  of  their  odorous  dews,  her  youth,  her  love- 
liness, her  power,  all  the  golden  glories  that  were  for  ev^f 
dead  were  sepulchred  for  her  in  the  closed  core  of  tbosb 
scarlet  roses. 

Beggared  by  the  arrest  which  had  spared  ber  liberty, 
but  bad  confiscated  all  that  she  possessed  and  had  banished 
her  from  the  city  ;  beggared  more  utterly  yet  by  the  wreck 
of  the  vessel  in  which  she  bad  been  bound  for  the  New 
World  ;  she,  who  had  been  more  brutal  and  more  pitiless 
in  the  days  of  her  triumph,  thau  was  ever  beast  of  the 
desert  goaded  and  ravening  for  prey,  had  sunk  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  desolation,  of  misery,  of  keen  and  bitter 
want,  of  wild  and  impotent  despair  j  and,  still  denying 
Godj  believed  at  last  in  Retribution, 

And  she  sat  there  looking  blankly  and  blindly  down  on 
the  fresh  fragrant  roses  that  the  compassioa  of  a  soilless 
life  had  laid  upon  those  hands  crime-stained  as  the  mur- 
derer's palm ;  and  she  drank  hi,  as  with  desert-thirst,  the 
fragrance  that  bore  to  her  the  perfume  of  her  youth,  the 
fragrance  of  the  emblems  of  her  Fast  A  step  roused  her; 
she  looked  up,  wearily,  from  ber  stupor: 

"  Who  was  it  gave  me  these  ?" 

He  who  was  passing,  an  old  ferry-boatman,  paused ; 

''An  angel  on  earth  almost,  Grod  keep  berl  The  great 
minister's  young  bride.  He's  cold  as  ice  to  look  at,  but 
they  do  say  he  just  worship  her" 

"IF^oisshe?" 

There  was  a  territle,  hurrying  eagerness  in  the  quivet 
of  ber  voice, 

"Ilis  lordship's  wife,  I  tell  ye,  the  Lady  Cecil  Stratb- 
mOPe." 

**Strathm3re  1'^ 

The  boatt.Au  had  passed  onward,  and  he  did  not  hear 
the  echoed  name,  in  whose  dry,  thirsty,  stifled  cry  ran  the 
intensity  of  hate.  From  where  she  sat  in  the  beart-sick- 
nofis  of  fatigue  and  of  privation,  she  sprang  up  as  a  panther 
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SjpringB  from  its  lair  at  scent  of  its  foe  aud  its  prej,  hei 
limbs  once  more  instinct  with  eager  life^  her  form  quirer- 
mg  with  passion.  She  dashed  the  roses  down  on  the  wet 
Bward  and  trod  them  beneath  lier  feet,  till  their  beautj 
was  ruined,  and  trampled  from  all  likenosB  of  itself,  even 
aj?  was  her  own.  She  flung  oat  into  the  river  depths,  with 
loathing  gesture,  the  gold  that  had  Men  given  by  that 
lender  and  gentle  pity  j  io  want  and  weariness,  in  poverty 
and  despair,  footsore^  and  with  none  to  give  her  breads  a 
wanderer,  and  knowings  not  when  night  should  tall  where 
she  shoald  lay  her  bead,  she  cast  out  to  the  waters'  waste 
the  alms  that  were  of  Ma  wealth!  The  insanity  of  a 
blmdj  reckless,  cruel  hate  possessed  her ;  the  hate,  long- 
chained,  baffled,  powerless  to  find  its  vengeance ;  the  hate 
which  was  athirst  to  coil  itself  with  deadly  poison-folds 
about  the  life  that  was  omnipotent  and  honored  amidst 
meUj  and  hiss  back  in  his  ear  the  words  by  which  he  one© 
had  doomed  her;  "Such  mercy  as  you  gave,  I  give  to 
yon — no  other!" 

Jit  last,  at  last,  she  bad  learned  where  to  strike ;  and 
though  her  hands  were  empty  now,  some  weapon  that 
would  deal  the  death-blow  to  his  life  through  what  he 
loved  would  not  be  long  unfound. 

To  that  reckless  and  tigress  lust,  what  were  the  gentle- 
ness of  the  beautiful  youth  which  had  paused  to  pity  tha 
suffering,  the  divine  compassion  which  bad  succored  the 
etranger  and  the  desolate?— to  the  soul  that  was  aeared 
with  evil  and  envy,  and  the  deep  guilt  of  murderous  paa* 
sions,  they  were^  ala^^  but  as  oil  to  the  burning,  but  m 
fiiel  to  flam^. 


CHAPTER  LXT. 


TEE  bnab:e  in  the  shadow. 


Week  the  night  fell  over  the  river-maisonnette,  wfatch 
had  been  one  of  the  countless  bridal  gif's  of  the  Cabinet 
Minister  to  his  youngs  love  (and  where  they  came  at  tbf 
close  of  most  weeks,  that  in  the  brilliance  and  fever  of  the 
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world  eh e  had  now  antered  she  aliould  not  wholly  lose  th# 
freshness  aad  the  solitude  in  which  she  had  dwelt  from 
infancy,  and  which  had  made  the  waters,  and  the  wood- 
lands, and  the  sweep  of  free  forest  winds  the  life  of 
Lucille's  life),  Marion  Yavasonr.  nnsecn^  made  her  way 
through  the  aisles  of  the  gardens,  stealing  with  noiseleae 
footfall,  as  the  panther  through  the  jungles  Her  youtfe 
forever  dead,  her  loveliness  forever  lost,  no  eod  left  for  hei 
but  beggared  misery  and  wretched  age,  and  the  death-bed 
of  the  homeless  and  the  outcast,  she  had  but  one  goal,  one 
passion,  one  future  — revenge ;  and  like  the  panther  she 
could  crouch  waiting  with  untired  patience  for  the  hour 
when  her  spring  could  never  miss.  Love  she  had  never 
known,  save  for  her  own  beauty ^  her  own  goiUy  power; 
but  hate,  the  cruel,  cowardly,  wanton,  vengefal  nature  of 
Marion  Yavasour — a  woman  in  her  wickedness  as  in  hei 
weakness,  in  her  crimes  as  in  her  cowardice — knew  in  its 
deadliest  and  most  ruthless  desire.  Not  with  philtre  or 
with  steel  had  she  any  thought  to  destroy  what  she  hated ; 
her  hand  would  have  shaken  there,  for  her  heart  would 
have  shrunk  from  the  pbjaieal  peril  that  would  have 
recoiled  on  herself;  true  to  her  sex,  she  thirsted  for  a  more 
cruel  and  a  more  craven  vengeance ;  she  longed  to  destroy 
by  some  subtler  torture — to  say  to  him,  as  he  had  said  to 
her,  "  You  shall  live  to  suffer  I'* 

She  made  her  way;  shunning  detection,  through  the  still, 
cool  avenues  and  gardens,  where  the  starlight  was  trem- 
bling  in  the  white  spray  of  fountains,  and  the  linden  leaves 
were  filling  the  night  with  their  odor.  She  had  no  pur- 
pose, no  object,  save  to  watch  as  the  snake  watches  what 
it  dares  not  attack ;  save  to  feed,  by  looking  on  its  goal, 
the  hate  which  fastened  fiill  as  brutally  on  the  young  life 
which  had  been  filled  with  merciful  compassion  for  her 
loneliness  and  poverty  as  on  his  which  had  bade  her  perish 
in  the  darkness  of  the  waters  and  left  her  to  sink  down- 
ward to  her  gave. 

Her  eyes  gazed  round  as  she  moved  onward ;  the  scent 
of  the  air,  the  gleam  of  the  statues  among  the  foliage,  the 
voices  of  the  nightingales  thrilling  through  the  silence — 
they  belonged  to  her  Past  1 — and  the  soul  of  this  woman, 
nungering  for  her  lost  life,  knew  no  passion  hut  to  destroy 
Ihoae  who  now  dwelt  in  the  paradise  from  whose  gates  tW 
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flaming  6  word  of  a  pi  tile  gs  vengeance  had  driven  her  for-h 
to  the  desert.  She  stole  on,- shrouded  by  tbe  fitful  mooa- 
light,  till  she  found  her  way  to  a  marble  terrace,  ivhere 
aome  of  the  windows  still  stood  open  to  the  night ;  and, 
sheltered  bj  the  ilex  foliage,  Marion  Vavasour  crept  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  gazed  into  Lncille's  bridal- ho  me.  Kneel- 
ing there,  she  could  see  tbe  long  vista  of  the  lighted 
chambers,  which  had  a  few  moments  past  been  fi.lled  by 
tbe  guests  of  the  great  Statesman,  a  small,  choice  gather- 
ing, the  roll  of  whose  carriages  still  echoed  through  the 
Btill  night  that  was  stealiog  into  the  Sabbath  dawn.  The 
dank  dews  fell  chill  upon  her  brow,  her  limbs  were  stiff 
and  weary,  she  was  ahungered  and  roofless,  and  had  oo 
clanship  save  with  tbe  great  outcast  multitudes,  whose 
name  is  legion  and  whose  portion  wretchedness  ;  and  sh« 
gazed  upon  tbe  light  and  luxury  and  beanty,  the  rich  color 
ing  and  delicate  hues,  and  gleaming  marbles  veiled  in  the 
warm  clusters  of  countless  blossoms,  w^here  what  Strath 
more  loved,  lived  in  his  honor  and  his  shelter,  in  the  grace 
of  earliest  youth  aud  in  the  purples  of  grandest  power ! 

A  sickly  and  deadly  envy  shivered  through  her  veins, 
and  she  stretched  nearer  and  nearer,  as  the  reared  soake 
darts  from  out  the  shadow  its  hooded  bead  and  poisoned 
barb. 

She,  kneeling  there  without,  saw  Strathroore  in  the 
white,  warm  light  within;  and  where  he  stood  his  head 
was  bowed,  while  on  the  coldness  of  his  face  was  that 
deep  and  softened  tenderness  which  never  came  there  save 
for  one.  They  were  alone,  and  Lucille  leaned  against 
him ;  her  arms  were  wound  about  his  neek.  and  while  his 
hand  caressed  the  light  wealth  of  her  hair,  her  eyes  looked 
upward  into  his  with  that  love  which  was  the  holiest  and 
fairest  thing  which  had  entered  in  with  the  ambitions,  and 
the  passions^  and  the  remorse,  of  a  great  and  evil  life. 

They  were  so  near,  that  she  who  watched  without, 
could  see  the  look  with  which  the  eyes  that  had  spoken 
their  mute>  merciless  doom  to  her  when  he  bad  loosed  ber 
to  the  fury  of  the  seas,  gazed  dow^n  on  the  young  loveli* 
uess  gathei'od  to  bis  bosom;  so  near,  that  she  could  beai 
the  voice  which  bad  bade  her  perish  in  the  devouring 
waters,  soften  to  more  than  woman's  tenderness,  in  answer 
to  the  fond  words  whose  bappy  murmur  filled  the  RileiiMi* 
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"  Ah  1  if  it  were  not  to  wish  you  less  honored  and  lepn 
greftt,  I  should  wish  we  were  always  alone,  and  thai 
Lucille  never  loBt  jou  to  the  world  1" 

"  Lucille  never  loses  me  to  the  world,  for  never  is  she 
one  hour  from  my  thoughts,  though  the  world  claims  my 
time  and  my  presence  !^' 

And  as  those  answenug  words  echoed  on  the  stillness 
ol  the  midnight  to  the  ear  of  the  hidden  watcher  without, 
she  saw  at  last  the  single  place  in  his  armor  of  proof 
where,  if  one  poisoned  arrow  ever  pierced /the  mailed  and 
kingly  lite  must  reel  and  fall;  aad  a  hideous  whisper 
hissed  from  her  own  blanched,  fevered  lips :  '^  He  loves 
her — he  loves  herl'^ 

Through  the  stillness  there  trembled  the  low  sigh  of 
l,hat  perfect  joy  which,  like  the  hush  of  noon,  is  silenced 
by  its  own  intensity,  as  Lucille  looked  upward  to  hi^  face 
which,  cold  and  changeless  for  all  others,  to  her  ever  wore 
that  gentleness  which,  so  long  hers  from  herguardianj  was 
an  hundred-fold  hers  from  her  husband. 

**  Ah  I  how  beantiful  it  is  to  livel'^  she  murmured;  and 
the  words  of  happiness  which  had  never  known  even  a 
dream  of  pain,  of  love  which  lent  its  own  diviuity  to  all 
existence,  stole  to  the  strained  ear  and  thirsty  hate  of  the 
woman  with  whom  to  live  had  been  to  sio,  and  who  had 
but  one  seared  and  cruel  passion  left  —  the  passion  to 
destroy. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  the  lips  raised  to  him  with  tbeii 
happy  words : 

*'  Thank  God  it  is  so  for  you,  my  darliogl^' 

''  For  us  f" 

*' '  For  us  r — yes.     For  me  while  for  you." 

She  nestled  uearer  to  his  heartj  while  her  voice  was  still 
hushed  in  its  dreamy  sweetness : 

*^  I  wish  there  was  no  suffering  for  any.  I  cannot  bear 
to  think  that  there  is  so  much  pain  on  earth.  Can  yoaf 
I  saw  a  woman  in  want  to-day;  I  wish  you  had  been 
with  me.  Her  face  has  haunted  me  ever  since ;  it  looked 
BO  lostf  80  full  of  evil,  yet  so  full  of  weariness.  Why  is  it 
that  some  faces  look  like  that  P* 

"Do  not  seek  to  know,  my  child;  you  could  n«  ^ereven 
dream  " 

''  Sbe  grieved  me,  too,"  pure  led  Lucille,  while  t'     light 
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ftom  above  fell  white  and  soft  upon  ber  wbere  ebe  leaned 

against  bim,  her  head  resting  on  his  breast,  the  pearls 
woven  in  ber  shining  bair,  the  costly  laces  of  her  delicate 
dress  trailing  on  the  floor,  with  the  bright  flowers  flung 
here  and  there  upon  tbem :  '*  She  sat  so  haggard  and  bo 
desolate  by  the  river  all  alone,  M  must  be  so  terrible  to 
he  alone  I  I  thought  the  very  pociest  bad  some  on«  ta 
iove  tbem  ?" 

**  But  ebe  was  left  less  desolate  wben  jou  had  seen  ber, 
Lucille." 

He  koew  that  ber  loving  and  compassionate  nature  had 
no  pleasure  greater  than  in  giving  rest  and  succor  to  all  wbo 
were  in  need,  and  he  let  her  spend  his  wealth  as  widely 
a«  she  would  in  charity ;  every  fair  and  gracious  mercy 
traced  to  her,  every  blessing  that  fell  on  ber  from  the  lives 
Bhe  aided,  rejoiced  him  : 

"  I  aei  afraid  nothiny:  could  help  her  very  much,"  sbe 
answered  him,  musingly,  in  the  voice  which  had  become 
to  bim  tbe  sweetest  music  that  earth  held,  it  was  so  full 
of  joy :  "She  looked  so  longingly  at  my  rosea  \  tbey 
might  have  been  the  faces  of  familiar  friends!  I  gave 
tbem  to  her.  I  thought  tbey  might  comfort  ber  if  she 
loved  them  as  I  do." 

Over  bis  face  passed  a  shadow  of  startled  fear,  of  disqui- 
rtude,  beavy  though  nameless  j  be  knew  not  wby  nor  what 
he  dreaded : 

**  Tour  roses  I  It  wa&  strange  that  a  beggar  cared  for 
lb  em,  Lucille  ?" 

"Why?  Perhaps  they  recalled  to  her  some  happier 
past" 

He  shuddered,  and  drew  her  to  bis  bosom  with  a  gesture 
of  passionate  tenderness : 

''Do  not  speak  to  strange  people,  my  love,"  he  said, 
rapidly  and  uneasily;  ''Yon  are  too  yonng  to  discern 
whom  it  is  fitting  you  si  ould  notice.  Let  none,  save  those 
I  sanction,  ever  have  access  to  you," 

Bbe  raised  her  face,  illumined  with  her  tender  and  beaa- 
tifnl  smile  ^ 

'*  Ah  1  I  love  to  have  anything  to  promise  you  and  to 
obey  you  in.  I  wish  you  gave  me  more,  then  you  would 
know  bow  Lucille  loves  you." 

Ho  bowed  his  head,  and  kissed  the  lip«  whlcK  h^d  i« 
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sweet  an  eloquence  for  him,  and  drew  her  with  fond  care 
from  the  breath  of  the  night-breeze  as  it  swept  through 
the  opened  casements ;  his  frame,  firm  knit  as  steel,  and 
braced  by  desert  heats  and  ocean  storms,  felt  even  *he 
slight  chfllness  in  the  summer  wind,  since  it  might  have 
danger  for  the  early,  fragile  life  he  cherished. 

And  she  who  watched  without,  with  burning,  jealous 
eyes,  while  the  darkness  brooded  over  her  hiding-place, 
where  she  crouched  as  a  serpent  coils  beneath  the  leaves, 
saw  him  lead  Lucille  through  the  long  vista  of  light  and 
warmth,  of  deep  renaissance  hues,  and  snow-white  mar- 
bles, and  rich  tropic  foliage,  until  their  forms  passed  ^om 
her  sight,  and  she  heard  the  distant  closing  of  a  door 
falling  behind  them.  Yet  she  knelt  there  still,  sheltered 
by  the  leaves,  and  with  her  face  looking  out  into  the  star- 
light, haggard  and  lit  with  a  terrible,  baffled,  passionate 
desire,  ravening  for  its  prey ;  knelt  there  until  the  light 
died  out  from  the  windows,  and  no  sound  stirred  the 
silence  but  the  gentle  lulling  of  the  river,  and  all  was  still 
in  the  hush  of  sleep. 

The  night  was  serene,  the  winding  waters  murmured 
in  tranquil  measure  on  their  way,  the  stars  shone  down 
in  holy,  solemn  peace ;  and  as  the  poisonous  snake  steals, 
dark  and  noiseless,  through  the  gentle  night  where  none 
behold  its  pestilential  trail,  Marion  Yavasour  stole  through 
the  dark  shelter  of  the  leaves,  looking  backward,  ever 
backward,  to  where  were  sleep,  and  rest,  and  soft  dreams 
only  stirred  by  as  soft  a  caress,  while,  like  the  death  hiss 
of  the  snake  gliding  to  destroy,  the  whisper  hissed  from 
her  set  lips :  "  He  loves  her  I  he  loves  her  I " 
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The  warm  light  of  an  odorous  fire,  mide  of  wood  of 
aloes  brought  from  tbo  East,  and  filling  the  air  with  itti 
inconae-lika  perfume,  shed  its  flickering  brightness  over  a 
room  brilliant  and  laxnrious  as  any  palace  chamber  in  tbe 
Arabian  Nights.  Hangings  of  azore  silk,  arabesques  of 
gold,  rich  hued  Quido  heads^  and  delicate  white  carvings^ 
art  trifles  of  rarest  beauty,  and  flowers  scattered  in  pro- 
hision  everywhere,  bright  in  hothouse  blossom,  were  lit 
by  the  fire  gleam  into  such  a  mingled  mass  of  coloring  aa 
artists  would  have  worshipped  in  its  cbiaro'seuro.  Not 
less  would  they  have  lov«d  tbe  face  on  wbieli  the  fire  shed 
its  glow  ;  the  soft,  fair,  though tfal  brow,  the  deep,  spiritaal 
eyes,  tbe  lips  on  which  was  a  dreamy  smile  of  joy  sweeter 
than  lies  in  words.  There  was  a  light  upon  her  face  that 
had  never  been  there,  there  was  a  perfection  in  her  love- 
liness that  it  had  never  before  reached,  as  Lucille  leant 
back  in  a  low  chair,  gazing  into  the  bright  wood  embers, 
while  a  large  greyhound  lay  stretched  at  her  feet,  and  tbe 
warm  glow  played  upon  her  go  Id -flecked  hair,  in  tbe  twd- 
ligbt  of  the  spring  day  which  had  grown  chilly  in  the 
great  squares  of  patrician  West  London,  six  months  after 
ber  marriage. 

She  was  alone,  but  her  reverie  was  sweeter  than  the 
companionship  of  any  save  of  one,  and  her  thoughts  were 
fairer  dreamland  than  any  poet's  song  or  romancist's  story 
could  have  told  ber  Joyous,  and  without  even  passing 
shade,  as  her  caressed  and  guarded  youth  bad  been  from 
tbe  days  of  her  earliest  memory,  it  seemed  to  Lucille  that 
she  had  never  known  happiness  until  now — now  that  she 
was  his  own,  of  his  name,  in  bis  home,  uneevered  from 
him,  and  dear  to  bim  as  no  living  thing  bad  ever  been- 

It  was  growing  very  dusk,  but  tbe  half  light,  tbe  uncer* 
tain  loBtre  crossed  and  deepened  by  tbe  shadows,  suited 
her  imagiuative  and  meditative  nature.    Had  her  own  life 
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known  a  touch  of  twilight,  she  wouid  have  learnt  to  find 
the  twilight  hour  unendurable ;  her  days  were  fuU  of  sun- 
light, and  she  loved  the  weird,  poetic  pause  between  the 
day  and  night. 

Suddenly  the  greyhound  rose  with  a  deep  bay,  shaking 
his  silver  chain.  Lucille  lifted  her  head  in  eager,  listening 
gladness ;  a  step  they  both  knew  echoed  without,  the  door 
opened  at  the  far  end  of  the  chamber,  the  portiere  was 
flung  back,  and  Strathmore  entered.  In  an  instant  she 
had  crossed  the  vast  length  of  the  apartment,  and  had 
thrown  herself  into  his  outstretched  arms ;  her  face  flushed 
with  delight,  her  eyes  gazing  into  his  as  though  they  had 
been  parted,  not  for  hours,  but  years. 

"  My  darling  1  my  darling  I "  murmured  Strathmore,  as 
he  bent  over  her ;  and  in  his  eyes,  as  they  looked  down 
upon  her,  it  might  be  read  that,  in  that  moment  at  least, 
he  was  happy;  it  might  be  seen  how  deeply  this  man 
could  love,  who,  by  a  fatal  error,  had  believed  himself  as 
cold  as  he  was,  of  a  truth,  inexorable.  He  led  her  forward 
to  where  the  fragrant  aloes'  flame  flung  out  its  ruddy  heat 
upon  the  hearth,  and  as  he  sank  into  a  couch  beside  the 
fire,  she  threw  herself  down  at  his  feet,  resting  her  bright 
head  against  him,  while  his  arm  was  still  about  her.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  his  home  was  sacred  and  welcome 
to  Strathmore ;  before,  his  home  had  been  to  him  but  a 
residence  in  which  to  sleep,  to  dine  rarely,  save  when  he 
entertained  the  world,  to  keep  the  state  and  pomp  requisite 
to  his  public  position,  and  to  give  his  ministerial  banquets 
and  receptions ;  now  it  was  dear  to  him,  for  it  was  also 
hers. 

"  What,  you  were  all  alone,  my  child,  and  in  the  twi- 
light, too  ?"  he  said,  fondly,  as  liis  hand  caressed  the  bright- 
ness of  her  hair. 

She  looked  up,  while  the  firelight  shone  in  her  eyes  and 
on  the  radiance  of  her  face : 

"  I  would  always  rather  be  alone  when  you  are  not  with 
me.  It  is  solitude  without  you  wherever  I  am,  and  if  I 
am  quite  alone  there  is  nothing  to  break  my  thoughts  of 
you.'* 

"Lucille,  my  darling!  you  should  not  love  me  so  well." 

She  looked  \p  still  wilh  a  smile  which  e  )oke  beyond 
«i^ords  • 
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"Love  !e  all  I  hare  to  pay  you  in.     I  eaiioct  give  too 

*'¥af  met    I  am  the  debtor.'^ 

She  did  not  know  the  meaning  from  which  his  ana  wet 
sprung,  while  her  arras  were  wound  about  his  neck,  and 
her  kisses  were  on  hia  check  that  was  hollowed  and  wons 
with  the  wear  and  tear  of  ambition  and  the  unceasing 
conflict  of  contested  power  Her  caresses,  her  teoderness, 
her  infinite  and  beautiful  devotion  to  him  were  ever  new, 
ever  sweet  to  Strath  more  ;  with  any  other  he  might  proba- 
bly have  been  satiated  and  wearied  before  now,  with 
Lucille  he  was  oever  tired  of  gazing  on  the  faimf^ss  of  her 
face,  and  be  could  never  hear  too  much  of  her  fond  and 
fervent  words.  He  bad  loved  her  ere  he  had  wedded  herj 
he  had  loved  her  far  more  eince, 

"As  I  said  the  other  night,  if  it  were  not  to  wish  yoa 
J6ss  great,  I  could  wish  we  were  always  alone^^'  she  whis- 
pered him,  while  she  lay  at  his  feet,  making  a  bright,  artistic 
picture  with  the  greyhound  at  her  side  on  the  sofi^  rich- 
hue  d  skins  and  Auxerre  rugs  upon  the  hearth. 

"  I  could  wish,  too,  that  I  had  never  to  leave  yoa,"  he 
answered  her,  tenderly,  his  hand  still  wandering  over  the 
light  gold  of  her  hair:  "  Well,  we  will  be  alone  for  a  time; 
there  is  nothing  that  needs  me  imperatively  now,  and  w« 
need  not  go  to  the  Queen's  hall  til!  late.  You  shall  have 
all  those  hours  to  yourself,  Lucille." 

Her  face  beamed  with  delight: 

"Ah,  I  am  so  glad !  I  feel  how  proad  and  glorious  it 
IS  to  bear  your  name  when  I  am  with  you  in  the  world, 
bnt  I  love  better  still  to  he  with  you  alone.  Others  are 
your  companions  as  well  there  ^  but  I  am  the  only  one 
who  shares  your  solitude." 

,  He  smiled ;  the  intensity  of  her  affection  for  him,  too 
great  in  its  usurpation  of  all  her  life  and  thoughts,  never 
alarmed  him,  as  it  might  well  have  done,  for  her ;  he  only 
aaw  in  it  the  fulness  of  her  happiness  through  bim,  the 
completeness  with  which  her  happiness  was  merged  in 
and  dependent  on  him,  and  thus  also  in  it  the  complete- 
ness of  hie  atonement  to  her  father.  The  cool  and  daring 
nature  of  Strathmore,  aelf-governed  and  self-reliant,  waa 
not  one  to  fear  the  fatal  adversities  of  chance,  or  to  re- 
member that  this  very  love  which  now  made  all  the  glory 
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of  her  life,  migbt  as  utterly  make  its  deaolatiou  if  evil  or 
death  bereaved  ber  of  him-  Accident  is  chieflj  dreaded 
by  women;  bj  men  rarely  j  by  Strath  more  never  If  the 
Bin  that  he  had  Binned  to  Valdor  for  her  swept  over  bini 
with  a  pang,  he  thrust  it  aside  as  swiftly ;  he  would  have 
taken  fresh  gailt  to  his  soul  to  have  spared  Lucille  one 
passing  touch  of  the  knowledge  of  sorrow ;  and  in  their 
marriage  his  happiness,  though  more  broken  and  caore 
fevered  than  her  innocent  and  perfect  peace,  was  Bcarcf 
lees  great  than  her  own. 

LucDle  leaned  nearer  against  him,  resting  her  clasped 
nands  on  his,  while  a  warmer  flush  rose  to  her  cheeks : 

"There  is  something  I  want  to  ask  you  —  may  I?" 

'*Maj  yonl'^  he  repeated,  with  a  smile:  '' Mj  own 
darling  I  have  you  need  to  ask  thatf  What  is  there  I 
ever  refuse  yon,  Lucille?'^ 

"  Oh,  no,  no  I  Nothing  that  I  could  beg  yoa  to  give  oi 
to  do  'j  but  that  is  different^ — something  I  want  to  ask  you 
of  yourself" 

"  Of  myself  f     Say  what  yon  will,  my  love." 

He  thought  she  alluded  to  his  political  life,  for  Lucille ^a 
intelligent  and  highly- cultured  mind  rendered  her  very 
far  in  advance  of  her  actual  years;  and  all  childlike,  guile- 
less, and  poetic  as  her  nature  was,  she  embraced  and 
entered  into  his  career  with  a  depth  of  comprehension  and 
of  sympathy  which  made  her  no  unfitting  companion  of  a 
statesman's  life; 

*'  1  have  never  asked  you  before  j  but  I  thiak  yon  will 
tell  me  now — now  that  I  am  your  wife,"  she  said,  softly, 
and  half  shyly,  while  the  color  deepened  in  her  face  as  she 
spoke  the  last  words.  Her  reverence  for  her  guardian 
had  been  so  interwoven  with  her  life,  that  it  was  still 
inseparably  mingled  with  the  fnller,  freer,  and  still  fonder 
tenderness  she  bore  him  as  her  husband  :  "I  want  you  to 
tell  me"— and  her  voice  was  sunk  very  low,  while  her  arm 
stole  round  his  neck  —  "to  tell  me  of  that  cruel  woman 
whom  they  say  that  you  once  loved  Y" 

Strath  more  started  violently,  as  if  a  snake  bad  stung 
him  ;  a  look  of  terror  and  of  horror  glanced  into  bis  eyes. 
As  the  firelight  shone  upon  his  face  and  hers  they  were  in 
strange  contrast  j  the  one  suddenly  blanched  with  a  great 
fpftTj  and  dark  with  all  the  memoiies  of  the  past  that 
i6»  — 
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flooded  on  him  with  that  single  question  ,  tbt  Hher  hngh\ 
and  fair  m  all  the  loveliness  of  earliest  youth,  its  delicate 
coloring  flashed^  Its  betirntiful  eyes  beaming,  hnmid  and 
eloquent,  as  her  shining  hair  brushed  his  cheeks. 

*'  Of  her  7^ — of  herf  My  God  1  What  do  jou  know  of 
her?" 

In  the  passionate^  agitated  words,  to  which  a  ghastly 
dread  gave  the  first  sternness,  the  first  harshness  wbieb 
bad  erer  tinged  his  words  to  Lucille,  the  cool  wisdom  of 
the  statesman  was  forgotten,  the  truth  betrayed;  he  bad 
not  remembered  with  what  ease  her  question  might  havu 
been  eluded^  her  innocence  blinded  and  misled, 

Lucille  looked  at  him  -  her  eyes  startled  and  filled  with 
wistful  pain^  her  color  blanched,  her  face  full  of  self-re* 
proach  and  sorrow.  She  saw  that  he  was  wounded — and 
by  her!  —  and  she  heard  in  his  voice  the  first  accent  of 
anger  that  had  fallen  on  her  ear.  She  did  not  know  how 
far  removed  from  anger^  how  far  worse  than  his  worst 
anger  could  have  been,  were  the  memory  and  the  dread 
which  gave  his  words  their  first  and  momentary  severity. 
She  threw  herself  od  his  heart  with  loving,  broken 
whispers  of  regret  and  grief;  it  was  the  first  time  pain 
had  ever  risen  up  between  them  —  the  first  time  she  had 
evei  known  the  misery  of  his  displeasure : 

"  Forgive  me  1  — do  forgive  me  I  I  meant  no  harm  i  1 
did  not  know  I  Oh,  for  the  world  I  would  not  grieve 
youi'' 

The  tears  that  shone  in  her  eyes,  the  tears  that  quivered 
in  her  voice,  recalled  him  to  "himself;  he*  shuddered— 
already  must  his  accursed  past  fall  on  her  I  But  b# 
pressed  her  in  his  arms  with  passionate  tendemesSi  with 
the  gentlest  caresses ; 

"  LucUIe,  my  darling  t  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  You 
have  done  no  harm— you  have  not  grieved  me.  Yon  have 
Baked  me  nothing  but  what  you  have  a  right  to  ask.     It 

la  only  —  only For  God's  sake  tell  me  what  mad© 

you  say  that  then — what  made  yon  speak  of  berT^ 

Lucille  lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  in  which  he  read  every 
thought,  mirrored  as  in  a  glass; 

"I  only  heard  of  her  what  Lady  Chessville  and  Lady 
Castlemere  said,  long  ago,  last  year  at  Whit©  Ladieti 
and " 
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"  1  know,  I  know,"  broke  m  Strath  more,  bastilyj  for  hiB 
motber  bad  told  him  of  that  conversation;  But  why 
ihoald  you ^" 

LtxciTIe*8  face  flushed  again,  and  a  look  stole  over  it^ 
half  ishy^  with  the  reverence  which  Btill,  as  I  have  said, 
charai^terized  all  she  felt  for  him^  but  eloquent  with  that 
intensitj  in  every  feeling  w^hich  was  far  beyond  her  years. 

"  I  c-ou]d  not  tell  jou  what  made  me  think  of  her  then; 
but  I  onen  do,  becanse^ — because  I  have  longed  to  ask  you 
if  it  were?  true  she  was  so  dear  to  you,  and  if  it  is  from  any 
memory  t*f  her  that  you  cannot  bear  the  roses  and  call 
them  thb  flowers  of  sin?  I  longed  to  ask  you  if — if  you 
regret  hei  noWj  and  if  you  loved  her  better  than  you  love 
LuciUe  V 

Her  voiT.*e  shook  a  little  in  the  last  words,  and  ber  head 
was  bowea  on  his  breast  as  she  whispered  them  ;  of  rest- 
less jealousy,  of  evil  curiosity  she  knew  no  taint  nor 
shadow ;  but  now  and  then  she  heard  a  sbarp^  quick  sigh 
from  Strathmore ;  she  saw  a  darkness  come  over  his  face 
when  he  thought  her  eyes  were  not  upon  bim ;  she  waa 
awakened  by  r est! ess ^  murmured  words  in  bis  broken  sleep; 
and  Lucille,  who  lived  but  for  him,  had  wondered,  dreamily, 
vaguely,  as  she  had  wondered  when  she  had  gazed  out  on 
the  moonlit  abbey -laods  of  White  Ladies,  whether  the 
regret  of  that  dead,  nameless  passion  was  still  on  bim  ^ — 
had  wondered  who  she  had  been,  this  guilty,  cruel  .trai* 
tress  who  had  deserted  him,  yet  whom  he  had  perhaps 
never  forgotten  or  replaced.  In  her  true  and  childlike 
instinct  she  had  not  kept  the  fear  by  her  in  silence  to  brood 
over  its  pain;  she  had  brought  it  at  once  to  bim. 

Bbe  felt  him  shudder  from  bead  to  foot,  and  his  band 
tremble  as  hers  closed  upon  it.  To  speak  of  Marion 
Vavasour  to  her!  and  yet  to  the  trustful  innocence  of 
Lucille  he  could  not  lie. 

His  voice  was  hoarse  as  be  answered  ber,  with  a  harsh, 
impetuoua  passion  vibrating  in  it  that  she  had  never  heard 
tbere  yet,  w^hich,  like  his  violence  on  the  sea-sbore  when 
§he  was  a  young  child,  she  knew  inatinctively  was  not 
violent  to  her : 

'*  For  the  mercy  of  God,  do  not  speak  of  her!  I  loved 
her — yes !— with  such  love  as  you  cannot  dream.  Heaveu 
forbid  that  you  should  I     Let  mj  past  be  I — my  present  in 
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yoara  My  oame,  my  liome,  my  heart  a,re  yours  j  Jo  aol 
talat  them  with  what  is  accursed,  with  what  is  unfit  fo 
your  lips  1'' 

Lucille  lifted  her  head,  and  looked  up  in  big  eyes  wid 
that  gaze  with  which  on  the  sea-shore  she  bad  looked  a 
him  in  her  infancy ;  her  eyes  were  wistful,  startled,  filled 
with  tears,  but,  heyond  all  else,  full  of  a  deep  and  yearn- 
bg  (enderness  for  him.  Her  lips  quivered^  her  color  rose; 
hia  grief  was  hers,  and  his  wrongs  her  own.  She  clung  to 
him  closely  J  her  heart  beating  thick  and  fast; 

fi  y^^^  sbe  so  faithless  to  you,  then*— this  wicked  wo- 
man F  Ob,  my  love,  my  lord,  how  could  any  one  whom 
you  loved  betray  you  f " 

**For  God's  sake,  bush  I  Her  name  on  your  lips  I" 
The  words  were  muttered  in  his  teeth,  as  he  rose  hurriedly, 
putting  her  from  bim,  and  paced  the  length  of  the  eham' 
her,  the  twilight  only  broken  into  darker  shadow  by  the 
warm  flashiog  gleams  of  the  fire  which  shot  aeross  it, 
hiding  bis  face  from  her.  It  was  agony  to  him^  this  tor- 
ture of  her  inuocent  questions,  of  her  fond  sympathy,  of 
her  tender  grief  at  his  wDongs  1  His  self-control  was  de- 
stroyed, his  calmness  and  his  strength  shattered  down,  all 
the  darkness  of  the  tragedy  hidden  from  her  came  back 
upon  his  memory,  all  the  inexpiable  brutality  of  bis  guilt 
towards  her  father  seized  him  as  in  the  first,  fresh  hours 
when  he  had  stood  beBide  the  bier  where  the  dead  man 
lay  stretched  in  the  summer  suulight^  with  Lucille^s  un- 
conscious words  !  He  could  not  look  upon  her  face  while 
she  spoke  to  him  of  the  assasfjinatress  of  her  father.  Un* 
witting  of  the  blow  she  dealt  him,  she,  who  only  knew 
that  she  had  grieved  him,  and  had  called  back  to  him 
eome  past  that  was  bitter  in  its  remembrance,  sprang  to 
him  with  the  soft,  rapid  flight  of  a  bird,  and  threw  he^ 
delf  again  upon  his  heart,  her  tears  falling  fast,  her  voice 
broken : 

"Forgive  me  1  forgive  me  I  I  did  not  know  that  I 
should  grieve  you^— I,  who  would  give  my  life  to  spare 
you  pain  I  I  had  no  right  to  ask  what  you  had  not  told 
me  of  yourself,     I  was  wrong,  very  wrong." 

He  pressed  her  closely  to  his  bosom,  her  guileless,  lof- 
ing  words  of  self-reproach  seemed  to  him  to  heap  coaJi  o' 
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fire  oo  hi  J  head.     If  she  knew  what  that  past  was  he  **  had 

not  told  herl" 

'*  You  asked  nothing  but  what  you  had  a  right  to  ask,'' 
he  said  once  more,  while  his  voice,  like  her  own,  waa 
broken:  *'  Leave  me  a  moment,  my  own  darling — ^  mo- 
ment ;  I  will  speak  to  you  then." 

Her  eyes  turned  on  him  wistfully,  beseechingly,  but  not 
to  obey  him  never  crossed  the  thoughts  of  Lucille  ;  it  was 
the  uaquestioniQg  obedience,  never  of  fear,  wholly  of  love, 
which  she  rendered  him.  She  left  him  as  he  bade  heir, 
and  stood  in  the  light  of  the  fire  with  her  head  bowed  on 
the  white  *^arved  marble.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  the 
tears  bung  heavy  on  her  lashes,  her  young  heart  was 
touched  with  the  ftrat  pang  that  she  had  known  since  the 
marnage-day  which  had  given  her  to  Strathmore.  She 
thought  how  he  must  have  loved  this  woman  that  her 
mere  memory  smote  him  thus,  that  for  her  Bake  alone  he 
had  shuddered  at  the  mere  scent  and  sight  of  the  scarlet 
roses. 

His  step  echoed  on  the  silence  of  the  chamber  j  the 
twilight  shadows  hid  his  face  as  he  walked  up  and  down 
for  some  minutes ;  then  he  approached  hor,  and  his  fea- 
tures, while  they  were  yet  worn  and  weary,  had  recovered 
their  serenity,  and  he  drew  her  to  him  with  his  accus- 
tomed tenderaess  as  he  stooped  aud  kiaand  her. 

"  My  precious  child,  you  have  but  asked  what  it  is  surel} 
vour  dne  to  know,"  he  said,  gently  and  ^avely,  with  that 
*"erfect  self-commaud  which  never,  save  far  a  few  moments, 
neserfeed  him  :  "  You  have  a  right  to  ask  everything  of  me ; 
I  have  a  right  to  answer ;  and  I  rejoice  at  nothing  more 
than  that  no  thought  even  which  passes  Uirough  your 
mind  should  be  concealed  from  me.  Contide  in  me  freely 
— never  more  so  than  wbeu  your  doubts  are  of  me," 

Lucille  lifted  her  head  in  eagerness,  her  cheeks  Bushed 
again,  her  eyes  full  of  love ; 

"'  They  were  not  doubts  of  you.     How  could  I  doubt 

fon  ever  7 — what  could  I  doubt  in  you  ?     It  was  onlv  that 
doubted " 

*'  What  ?"  he  said  gently,  as  she  hesitated. 
'*  That .—^ that,"  whispered  Lucille,  softly  and  swiftly 
"that  you  have  never  loved  me  as  you  once  loved  A«r" 
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A  quick  s^hudder  ran  through  him ;  but  hiB  Belf-eontr 
freshly  reconquered^  was  not  lost  again. 

**  You  thought  truly,  Lucille,"  he  said,  gravely :  "In 
you,  I  lore  iDDOcence — in  her,  I  loved  p:uilt.  Is  there 
matter  for  envy  for  yon,  there,  my  guileless  child,  who 
cannot  evea  dream  what  such  guilt  is  V^ 

LuciUe's  face  grew  awed  and  wistful^  while  the  thoughts 
ftil  shadow  which  was  ever  more  or  less  upon  it  deepened, 
but  a  beautiful  light  shone  in  her  eyes ; 

"Ah,  then — ^I  am  dearest  to  you?" 

'*  God  is  my  witness,  yes— a  thousand-fold  I  Aod  now, 
^hile  I  acknowledge  your  right  to  ask  of  me  what  you 
will,  I,  too,  would  ask  one  thing  of  your  love.  The  past 
is  dead ;  when  you  bid  me  look  on  it  you  bid  me  look  hack 
upon  years  that  are  accursed  in  my  memory."  His  hand, 
as  he  spoke,  trembled  where  it  rested  on  her  shoulder,  but 
his  voice  was  calm  and  sustained :  "The  history  of  my 
mad  a  ess  for — for  her  of  whom  you  speak,  I  could  not  tell 
without  such  suflfering  as  the  opening  of  old  and  deadly 
wounds  brings  with  iL  I  ask  of  your  love  to  spar©  me 
that.  If  you  bid  me  endure  it^  I  will ;  what  jou  demand 
to  know  I  will  not  refuse  to  answer ;  but  you  love  me, 
Lucille — I  think  you  will  not  force  me  to  dwell  on  a  past 
that  can  have  no  rivalry  with  you,  a  name  that  it  wonld 
but  pollute  your  innocence  to  learn.     Am  I  wrong  F" 

''  Oh,  noj  no  I  I  will  never  ask  you  one  word  agaiu  I 
/  bid  you  suffer  1  Oh,  my  lord,  my  love,  would  Lucille 
be  80  little  worthy  of  you  ?  I  was  wrong  to  say  what  I  did 
All  I  longed  to  know  was  that  you  loved  me  too  well  ever 
to  regret  another.  I  know  it  now  —  I  want  no  other 
knowledge  1^' 

Tears,  so  rare  in  Strathniore's  «yes,  rose  in  them  as  h« 
heard  her  words.  He  had  judged  aright  her  tender,  gen- 
erous, and  lofty  nature ;  he  had  known  the  chord  to  strike 
to  make  her  young  heart  vibrate  and  echo  t^  his  will,  bul 
it  touched  him  to  the  soul ;  though  from  all  love,  though 
in  all  justness,  he  was  still  deceiving  her,  and  bis  oyei 
were  softened  to  a  deep  and  infinite  gratitude,  his  proud, 
stern  nature  bent  as  before  some  divine  and  holy  thing,  aa 
he  bowed  his  head,  and  let  his  lips  rest  on  hers. 

Thus  that  danger  passed — passed,  leaving  no  shadow  on 
Lueille's  life*     When  once  her  fear  was  unfolded,  it  fled 


Sli8  knew  that  she  was  alone  in  his  heart;  that  know- 
ledge, as  sh*^  had  said,  was  sufficient  for  her.  He  had 
wished  his  past  unasked  of;  she  banished  even  thought 
of  it  from  a  mind  which  best  loved  to  mould  itself  bj  hia 
law,  and  by  his  wish.  She  was  the  incarnation  of  radiant, 
joyous,  shadowless  youth,  beautiful  and  ethereal  as  the 
dawn,  in  those  hours  which  he  had  promised  her  they 
should  spend  alone^  as  she  played,  like  the  child  she  was, 
with  the  greyhound  on  the  hearth »  and  sang  in  music 
that  echoed  down  the  air  like  the  glorious  gladness  of  a 
forest  bird,  and  threw  herself  at  Strathm ore's  feet  in  all 
the  grace  and  abandon  of  repose,  while  the  fragrant  bril* 
liance  of  the  aloes'  flame  gleamed  on  her  face,  and  she  told 
him  of  a  hundred  poetic  thoughts,  and  fairy  fancies,  and 
pure  ambitions^  that  lived  in  him  and  saw  in  him  the  glory 
of  their  dreams.  The  evil  of  his  past  had  touched,  but 
glanced  harmless  off  her,  leaving  no  memory  and  no  trail 
behind  it.  If  her  life  could  but  be  kept  thus  I  If  I  — 
vague  disquiet,  aameless  dread  bad  fastened  on  him  since 
those  innocent  questions,  which  had  sought  unwittingly 
to  unveil  the  tragedy,  whose  truth,  beheld  by  her,  would 
be  death,  like  the  unveiled  face  of  the  Medusa.  The  past 
was  oo  him,  like  a  fixed  and  recurrent  dream  j  and  while 
Lucille  slept  in  sleep  as  light,  as  soft,  as  smiling  in  its 
dreams  as  the  rest  of  infancy,  his  own  thoughts,  sleepless 
and  wandering  through  the  darkness  of  dead  years,  went 
ever  to  one  memory  alone — the  memory  of  Marion 
Yavasour, 
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A  soOEOHiNO  noon  burnt  the  vast  sandy  plains  around 
MarseilleSi  and  the  great  pine  forests  beyond  Grateloup, 
And  the  blue,  glittering  sea  bad  no  motion  along  the  whole 
line  of  flouthero  shore,  from  where  the  olive  woods  of 
Monaco  sloped  down  to  the  waters  in  the  east,  to  w^here 
the  chestnuts  and  the  vineyards  of  the  western  Py roneei 
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were  withered  by  the  intense  and  cloudlesB  sua.  fhe 
heat  wa3  unbearable,  rare  even  for  the  Midi^  and  it  wa§ 
most  stifling,  most  pitiless^  niost  hateful,  in  its  white, 
blinding  glare,  and  its  burning,  breathless  oppression  on 
this  dreary  stone  bastions,  and  the  stone-locked  harbor  of 
Toulon  J  where  the  gallej-slaves  of  the  Bagne  were  toiling 
under  their  burdens,  and  working  in  long  files  under  tht 
tash  uf  their  gardeB-chiourmes* 

Hard,  merciless  labor,  the  toil  of  beasts  of  burden, 
dragging  up  the  sloping  planks  the  ponderous  trucks  of 
buildmg-stones,  or  panting,  like  horses  overladen,  under 
the  chat 08  bj  which  they  were  faetened  to  the  timber,  or 
the  iron,  or  the  loads  of  gravel  that  they  brought  along 
the  fortifiuations  iq  the  parehing  desert-heat.  Toil,  terrible 
and  bitter  to  be  borne  to  the  limbs  inured  by  every  hard- 
ebipj  and  t^>  the  sinews,  eoarse  and  strong  as  oak  fibres,  of 
the  Auverg^at,  or  the  Nantais  j  of  the  C  erven  nes  char- 
coal-burner, or  the  Paris  felon,  who  had  burrowed  from 
birth  with  the  rats  in  the  catacombs,  and  held  his  fete  in 
the  vile  satuiiaalia  of  the  Quartier  de  I'Enfer. 

Toil,  by  thb  sweat  of  the  brow,  and  to  the  uttermost 
limit  of  strength  to  those,  begotten  in  wretchedness,  born 
in  misery,  reartjd  lu  starvation,  and  braced  to  hunger  and 
to  thirst,  to  oniiage  and  to  crime ;  but  tortures  that  were 
like  the  protracted  throes  of  one  long,  living  death  to  the 
hands  that  wertr  soft  as  women's,  to  the  limbs  that  were 
innervate  by  lux^iry,  to  the  lives  that  were  accustomed  to 
every  delicate  ludulgenee,  to  the  pride  that  bad  never 
stooped  to  any  living  man,  and  now  wore  the  fetters  of 
the  galley-cbain  as  haughtily  as  it  had  worn  the  orders  of 
a  noble,  of  those  who  were  thrown  with  com  moo  felons, 
their  only  sin  that  they  had  chosen  the  losing  side,  and 
bad  been  Patriots  instead  of  Placemen,  or  in  lieu  of  pru- 
dent and  purchasable  creeds,  which  could  have  altered 
with  the  wind,  had  chosen,  in  an  unheroie  age,  the  chi¥al- 
rous  code  of  a  knightly  and  a  hopeless  loyalty.  The  coat 
of  serge,  the  coarse  food  they  would  in  other  days  have 
seen  their  dogs  turn  from  in  disgust,  the  irons  that  eat 
into  their  flesh,  the  nights  of  misery  on  their  horrible  beds, 
the  ton  weights  under  which  the  hardiest  cattle  would 
have  broken  down,  the  deadly  labor  under  the  long^  bum* 
ing  days  —  all  these  they  shared  with  the  eommou  cfimi* 
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nsls  of  the  land,  which  they  had  only  lo?ed  tc^o  well ;  and 
even  these  were  mercj  beside  the  burror  of  that  fell  com- 
panioDship  which  lashed  them  side-bj -side  with  the  hideouB 
pollations  of  great  cities,  with  the  brute  greed  which  had 
taken  life  for  a  copper  coin,  or  a  toss  of  brandy,  with  the 
vilest  guilt  and  with  the  lowest  vice  that  makes  tnanhood 
deformity  and  the  world  a  helh 

One  of  these — waiting,  as  he  bad  been  waitiug  well-nigh 
tor  a  year,  deportatioa  to  Cajenoe — manacled  to  a  gaunt 
Li^gois,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  galleys  for  arson,  was 
dragging  a  load  of  sand,  fresh  dug  from  the  excavationi?, 
the  ropes  that  fastened  him  to  his  burden  cutting  his  flesh 
as  his  shafts  cut  a  galled  horse,  the  sun  scorching  to  blisters 
bis  bared  shoulders,  the  irons  locked  upon  his  ankles  and 
his  wrists,  his  taskmaster  behind  him  to  revenge  each  lag- 
gard step,  each  pause  ^'hen  m  the  heat  he  sickened  and 
reeled  under  the  weight,  with  a  sharp  scourge  of  the  lash 
as  to  a  disobedient  houud. 

Bound  with  criminals,  and  suuk  lower  than  the  dogs, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  and  weighted  with  fetters,  with  his 
hair  shoro  away,  and  the  sweat  of  an  intolerable  travail 
on  his  brow,  the  Aristocrat  was  still  distinguishable  from 
those  with  whom  he  was  companioned;  the  hands  which 
labored  with  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade  no  suns  could 
brown;  the  neck  round  which  the  cord  was  passed  that 
harnessed  him  to  his  truck  no  ladiguity  could  bow;  the 
proud  silence  which  every  outrage,  jibe,  and  blow  tried 
beyond  human  enduran^j  no  insult  and  no  torture  could 
break.  Namelessly,  strangely,  but  with  a  chasm  of  dif- 
ference between  them  that  no  unity  of  suffering,  of  labor, 
and  of  bondage  could  bridge  over,  the  Noble  stood  out 
apart  from  the  Crimioals  with  whom  he  was  condemned 
to  herd;  never  made  like  them,  never  made  one  of  mem,  by 
any  outrage,  by  any  misery.  For  all  else  than  this,  Raoul 
de  Valdor  would  have  been  unreeogoized,  and  passed  m 
a  fitranger,  by  those  who  had  known  and  loved  bim  beet^ 
es  he  toiled  here,  a  political  condamn^  in  the  Bagne  of 
Toulon, 

A  yacht  had  come  into  the  Toulon  harbor,  driven  there 
overnight  by  a  tempest,  and  lay  at  anchor  that  glittering, 
aickening,  torrid  day ;  while  not  a  breath  stirred  the  droop- 
cog  sails,  not  a  touch  of  coolness  came  over  that  lftk«^lik# 
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waete  of  the  Mediteiraaoao ;  not  a  oloud,  ever  so  flight, 
broke  the  paiaftil  steel-blae  glare  of  the  1  ot  skies.  The 
jacht  bad  been  wintering  about  the  More  a  and  the  Levant, 
idly  aQd  purposelessly^  for  to  the  young  man  who  owned 
it  it  mattered  little  whether  be  were  under  the  sMea  of  the 
East  or  the  West,  beneath  the  shadow  of  Mount  Ida,  in 
the  ^gean,  or  of  the  frowning  pine'Crowned  crags  that 
overlook  the  Danube;  for  the  glory  was  gone  from  hia 
life,  and  he  was  in  those  years  which  refuse  to  believe  that 
although  one  sun  has  set  to-day,  another  will  rise  with  the 
morrow.  He  cared  little  where  be  went  or  what  be  did; 
and  he  strolled  listlessly  now  through  the  Bagne,  hearing 
little  what  was  said  by  those  who  showed  him  over  it, 
though  his  heart  was  stirred  to  a  keen,  unselfish  pain  as 
he  saw  the  crime  and  the  wretcbedness  locked  in,  in  the 
vast  stone  jaws  of  that  merciless  trap.  He,  with  liberty, 
youth,  health,  and  "all  the  world  before  him  where  to 
choose,"  felt  that  the  grief  which  overshadowed  his  life 
becanse  one  desire  of  his  heart  had  b^en  forbidden  him, 
was  egotistic,  rebellious,  and  unworthy  of  maDhood  or  of 
gratitude,  wbea  he  looked  upon  the  hideous  mass  of  crime, 
the  intensity  of  human  misery,  and  the  lives,  loaded  with 
fetters  and  laboring  like  beasts  of  burdeoj  which  were 
about  him  in  the  bastions  of  Toulon,  doomed  beyond 
escape  until  death  should  come  and  loose  them  Irom  their 
chains. 

"  Good  God  I  is  that  creature  a  man  ?**  he  said,  almoat 
with  an  irrepressible  shudder,  as  he  pointed  out  a  Caliban 
with  the  frame  of  a  giant,  but  with  a  face  so  loathsome  in 
its  mastiff"-like  brutality  and  its  low,  dogged,  sullen  ferocitj, 
that  it  well  seemed  to  belong  to  those  *•  lower  beings  be* 
neath  humanity"  which  the  Spaniards  of  Columbus,  Ojeda, 
and  Nicuesa  expected  to  find  in  the  Terra  J^uova, 

"A  Ifaotais,  who  cut  his  father  and  mother's  throat*  for 
a  little  matter  of  gold  the  old  people  hid  in  a  pitcher," 
answered  his  conductor,  carelessly :  **  They  found  him 
guilty,  with  circonstances  extenuante." 

'^  What  in  Heaven's  name  could  they  be  ?"  asked  tbt 
young  Englishman,  as  he  moved  hurriedly  with  an  oncoa-i 
trollable  horror  from  the  place  where  the  parricide  wae. 

The  other  shrugged  hia  shoulders : 

*'Un€  phrase  de  paille,  moneieurf      We  do  not  lor* 
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^pUa!  piimBbment,     The  bourreau  is  jour  pet  acrofis  tlie 
Channel ;  he  is  not  so  with  ua." 

The  joung  man  was  silent,  his  blue  eyes  ranging 
thoaghtfally  over  the  droves  of  men  chained  together  for 
such  incongruous  causes^  for  such  disproportioned  crimes. 
Something  of  that  profound  melancholy  and  despair  which 
comes  over  men  of  great  minds  when  they  reflect  on  the 
complexity  J  the  vastness,  and  the  diversity  of  evil,  and  see 
no  way  which  can  sever  justice  from  cruelty,  or  ally  mercy 
with  necessary  rigor  in  the  law^  weighed  even  on  hia 
naturally  carelesSj  unmcditative  temperament  His  gaze 
rested  on  the  face  and  form  of  the  Parisiaa  Noble,  as  he 
labored  along  the  plank  with  his  truck-load  of  gravel. 
Lionel  Caryll  had  known  him  wel! ;  scarce  twelve  months 
before  they  bad  spent  months  together  at  Silver-rest  and 
at  White  Ladies,  but  his  eyes  looked  on  him  without 
recogoition,  so  utterly  was  Raoul  de  Taldor  dead  in  the 
GFailey  Slave  of  the  Bagno.  Yet  that  nameless  air,  thai 
look  of  Blood  which  still  lingered,  attracted  Caryll;  ht 
gazed  at  him  long  and  with  compassion. 

"He  has  committed  no  crime  P*  he  said  involuntarily. 

"  Ke  hag  committed  the  worst,  monsieur/'  said  his  guide^ 
laconically. 

**  Impossible  1'*  broke  in  the  young  man,  with  that  frank 
impulse  natural  to  him :  **  What  is  he  accused  of  that 
8uch  a  man  can  be  here^  with  common  felon s^  with  aasas- 
sins,  and  with  parricides  P^ 

His  conductor  stroked  his  moustaches,  and  smiled 
amusedly  \  be  had  seen  many  such  men  there,  seen  them 
live  and  die  there : 

**  That  one  conspired  against  the  government." 

**  What !  Good  God !  For  a  mere  political  difference  of 
opinion  j  for  a ^' 

*'  Chutj  monsieur  I"  said  the  polite  but  prudential  fimc- 
tlonary,  with  a  smile,  "  on  ne  parte  pas  o^mBi  en  France^^ 

**  May  I  speak  to  him  ?"  asked  Nello,  attracted  by  the 
pale,  proud,  weary,  yet  unconquered  look  of  the  condamnL 

His  companion  hesitated : 

"Jtfata  at,  monmmir^  ^  vou^  d^sirez^^*  he  said,  after  a 
pause. 

It  was  out  of  rule,  but  he  was  himself  a  considerable 
person  in  the  Bagne,  who  could  accord  such  libertlor.  with- 
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ihej  mtjt  here  la  the  wbite-blendiDg  glare  and  the  stone' 
locked  priBOJis  of  Soatbero  France  1 

It  was  very  terrible  to  the  warm  joung  heart  of  Lionel 
Carjll,  whose  sympatbies  were  all  quick,  and  whose  com- 
passion had  not  been  worn  awaj  by  the  constant  claima 
upon  U  which  years  bring  with  tbem.  He  could  have 
«hed  tears  like  a  woman  at  the  si^^bt  of  the  man  before  htiOr 
while  all  his  English  blood  was  up  in  hot  revolt  at  the 
tyranny  whieh  bound  the  political  offender  in  the  aame 
brutality  of  chastisement  as  was  incurred  by  the  rOest 
criminal  e — by  the  fratricide^  the  incendiary,  the  poifiooer, 
and  the  as&assin. 

^*  Merciful  God  I"  he  cried,  passionately,  "can  suet  thinga 
be  ?  What  I  only  because  you  held  to  the  creed  of  your 
ancestors,  and  wished  to  win  back  for  your  king  bis  legiti- 
mate throne,  the  country  that  was  once  ruled  by  Henri 
Quatre  flings  you  here  with  the  vilest  criminals  upon  earth !'' 

Yaldor  gave  him  a  swift  glance,  which  counselled  him 
to  hold  back  bis  indignant  protest,  for  the  overseer  of  the 
Travaus  Forces  was  looking  suspiciously  at  the  young 
man's  flushed  face,  and  heard  all  the  fiery  words,  as  Nello 
spoke  in  French. 

*'Dios  conuienie,  ma  non  per  siempre,'^  he  anawered,  in 
the  Spanish  proverb,  with  a  mournful  and  restrained 
dignity,  which  perhaps,  more  tfian  anything  else,  showed 
bow  captivity  and  degradation  had  worn  away  the  hot 
impulsiveness  and  tbe  brilliant  insouciance  of  the  French 
Noble,  while  at  the  same  time  they  bad  brought  out  in 
him  a  grandeur  which  had  not  been  there  in  tbe  days  of 
]m  fashion  and  his  fortune. 

''God's  vengeance  should  fall  here  then  1"  muttered 
Oaryll,  in  his  teeth,  too  ardent  and  too  full  of  impulse  him- 
self  wholly  to  obey  Yaldor's  sign,  though  he  had  seen  and 
rapidly  comprehended  it:  "  How  long  are  you  sentenced 
to  this  iniquitous,  accursed  misery  ?" 

"For  life.     I  am  one  of  the  diport^s  for  Cayenne." 

'*  Cayenne  I  Why,  it  is  death  itself,  they  say,  those 
pestilential  swamps!     la  there  no  hope  possible T* 

"Hope  does  not  enter  here,'*  said  Yaldor,  with  a  smile 
more  unutterably  sad  than  the  most  bitter  lamentations 
could  ever  have  been. 

The  youig  man  ground  his  heel  into  the  hot  aand  oo 
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which  they  stood  with  &  mute  paBsionate  gestttre ;  he  wai 
by  natrure  generous,  sympathetic,  and  ready  to  do  battJe 
for  any  wrongs  however  foreign  to  him,  and  the  eonatant 
action  of  Ludlle's  mind  upon  his  own  had  lent  him  gomt 
of  her  unselfish  and  fervent  pity  for  those  who  8u3"ered. 

Yaldor  looked  at  him,  and  even  on  his  sunhumt,  haggard 
face  the  blood  rose  as  he  leaned  forward  for  the  moment, 
forgetting  that  he  was  in  chains. 

*'Tel]  mOi"  he  said,  hurriedly:  "Tidings  of  the  world 
never  reach  here  more  than  they  reach  the  dead  in  their 
tombs  1     What  of  Strathraore  ?— of " 

Nello  knew  the  name  before  which  he  paused.  With 
the  rapid  instinct  of  a  lover,  he  had  seen  that  Yaldor  also 
loved  her,  though  of  what  had  passed  that  night  nnder  the 
palms  he  had  known  nothing.  His  heel  ground  the  sand 
under  it  with  a  fiercer  force  than  beforf^,  hie  eyes  fell,  h*^ 
half  turned  away. 

''  My  uncle  has  wedded  Lucille/'  he  said,  briefly ;  and, 
while  he  uttered  the  words,  all  the  anguish  which  that 
marriage  bad  coat  him  in  its  first  hours  tightened  afresh 
about  him  ;  he  forgot  the  Bague  of  Toulon ;  be  forgot  the 
men  before  hira,  and  the  stone  walls  around  him  5  he  only 
remembered  the  love  of  his  youth. 

Yaldor  answered  nothing;  he  had  known  well  enough 
what  the  answer  would  be,  though  perhaps,  as  with  us 
all  J  until  certainty  feU  like  the  axe  of  the  headsman,  he 
had,  without  knowing  it,  hoped  against  hope.  He  was 
silent ;  he  had  learnt  of  late  to  endure ;  but  a  gray  pallor 
overspread  the  dark  bronze  of  bis  face,  and  the  heavy  iron 
fetters  that  bound  him  to  the  Liegois  criminal  shook 
against  each  other  as  though  struck  together  by  a  auddeii 
blow. 

"  lis  ont  dispute  pour  une  femme  qu^un  troisitm^  d 
jsrise/'  thought  the  shrewd  Touloji  official,  glancing  from 
one  to  another. 

"  Is  she  happy  ?"  said  Yaldor,  after  a  long  silence,  while 
his  voice  was  very  low.  The  thoughts  which  were  passing 
within  him  were  little  dreamed  by  the  young  man  beside 
him — thoughts  of  the  dark  tragedy  which  had  ushered  in 
and  still  overhung  the  life  of  Lucille. 

Nello's  face  was  still  half  turned  away,  and  was  flushed 
with  the  keen  pain  which  the  sulyect  brought  him.     Urn 
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anaw^KTed,  hoivev^er,  with  frank  trutb,  as  it  was  bis  nature 
to  do,  and  moreover,  since  tbe  night  id  wMch  he  bai  seen 
Stratiimore's  col  do  ess  broken  and  bis  pride  levelled  by  tbe 
com m unity  of  sufferings  he  bad  felt  to  him  as  be  bad  never 
felt  before : 

'^  Happy  f  Yes,  At  least,  they  tell  me  so^  I  hare 
not  seen  ber  since — since  before  her  marria^^  but  I  know 
bow  great  ber  love  was  for  my  uncle,  and  that  be  ^ould 
give  his  life  to  spare  her  a  moment's  pain," 

"He  is  so  dear  to  her  ?"  asked  Taldor,  The  chains  be 
bore,  the  misery  he  endured  from  one  dawn  to  another, 
the  sentence  which  devoted  his  whole  life  to  a  fate  beside 
which  the  Noble's  death  upon  the  scaffold  bad  been  mercy, 
were  scarce  so  bitter  to  him  as  that  question: 

"  Her  life  is  centred  in  bis,"  answered  the  young  man 
in  his  teeth,  for  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  speak  calmly  of 
what  had  struck  him  a  blow  that  for  a  time  had  withered 
all  the  beauty  of  his  youth :  '*  If  harm  befel  him  to-mor- 
row, I  believe  it  would  be  Lucille's  death." 

Yaldor  was  silent,  his  head  drooped,  his  lips  grew  very 
white,  where  he  stood,  while  the  massive  irons  that  linked 
him  to  tbe  Li^gois  trembled  as  they  hung  from  his  wrista. 
Gaziog  down  upon  the  yellow  glare  of  the  sand,  he 
thought  how  wide  and  fearful  a  vengeance  was  in  his 
hands  upon  the  man  who  had  consigned  him  here  if  liberty 
alone  were  hia  I  Liberty  I  He  shuddered  as  the  word 
merely  passed,  mute  and  colorless^  through  his  mind;  iti 
very  memory  was  mockery,  whilst  around  him  were  th 
white,  inexorable  walJs,  the  galley^gangs,  tbe  fetterei 
mminals  of  the  Toulon  Bague. 

The  overseer,  tired  of  tbe  conference^  and  afraid  of 
ullowing  a  foreign  visitor  longer  intercourse  with  one  of 
the  diporieSj  broke  in,  turning  to  Carylh 

"Monsieur,  it  is  out  of  rule  for  a  stranger  to  speak  witli 
a  for9at ;  I  can  permit  the  interview  to  last  no  longer,  ^ti 
travail  num^ro  quarante-cinq  I  AUez  vouz  dnnc  anwud, 
mie  /" 

Passionate  words  of  rebuke,  remonstrance,  and  unavail- 
ing wrath  rushed  to  Nello's  lips,  while  bis  blue  eyei 
Bashed  with  longing  to  seize  tbe  official  in  the  strong  Engiish 
grip  of  bi:i  right  band,  and  hurl  him  down  into  the  midst 
if  the  exeavatiaus  beside  which  be  st<?od.    But  &  meaning. 
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warning  glance  from  Yaldor  arrested  him,  as  he  who8« 
whole  individaality  was  lost  in  "  nnm^ro  qnarante-cinq ' 
bowed  with  his  old  grace  and  with  that  majesty  which 
calamity  nobly  borne  ever  confers : 

*  M.  Caryll,  I  thank  you  from  my  soul.  The  sight  of 
your  face  has  been  like  water  in  a  desert^  to  one  who  is 
shut  in  a  living  grave,  and  to  whom  the  world  is  dead." 

Then,  without  resistance  or  without  sign  that  he  Lad 
even  heard  the  brutal  voice  of  his  taskmaster,  he  moved 
away  to  the  plank  where  his  labor  awaited  him.  Swift  as 
thought,  Nello  followed  him  with  eager  words  of  pity, 
sympathy,  and  indignant  grief;  but  a  hundred  lynx-eyes 
were  on  them,  and  the  glances  of  Yaldor  mutely  warned 
him,  as  he  would  serve  him,  to  fall  back  with  those  gene- 
rous but  rash  words  unuttered,  while  from  his  own  lips  a 
single  phrase  was  whispered  so  low  that  the  young  man 
could  barely  catch  it:  ** Doiccement / — et  conciliez  Laaca- 
868  P^  Lascases  was  the  government  employe  who  was 
conducting  Nello  over  the  Bagne.  His  senses,  quickened 
by  the  keenness  of  sympathy,  and  by  the  desire  which 
Yaldor  had  divined,  to  serve  in  some  way,  though  he  had 
no  knowledge  how,  the  man  whom  he  had  suddenly  found 
in  such  terrible  captivity,  Nello  caught  the  cue  rapidly 
though  vaguely ;  he  fell  back,  letting  Yaldor  and  the  Lie- 
gois  return  to  their  toil,  and  turned  to  the  official  with  as 
much  carelessness  and  courtesy  as  he,  no  good  hand  at 
diplomacy  and  deception,  could  assume  on  the  instant. 
He  accounted  to  Lascases  for  having  known  the  d^port6 
by  his  having  met  him  at  his  uncle's  house.  Strathmore's 
name  was  too  familiar  in  France  not  to  be  well  known 
even  to  the  Toulon  officer,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  a 
voucher  to  him  that  no  harm  could  result  from  the  young 
Englishman's  recognition  of  "Numero  quarante-cinq  ;** 
and  Nello  obeyed,  as  far  as  he  could  bring  himself  to  do, 
Yaldor's  whispered  injunction:  ** Conciliez  Lascases, ^^  by 
entering  with  apparent  interest  into  the  official's  explana- 
tions of  the  working  and  the  regulations  of  the  Bagne, 
and  by  inviting  him  to  the  inspection  of  his  yacht,  and  to 
luncheon  there  on  board  with  him.  Most  surely  Nello, 
with  not  a  little  of  the  pride  of  the  Strathm.ires  in  him, 
with  an  honest  hatred  of  wrong  and  a  heart  sick  at  the 
tyranny  to  which  he  was  witness,  had  never  so  stooped^ 
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Vut  tiial  a  wann,  eager,  mde  finite  long  tog  was  already  m 
'lim  to  loose  bj  some  means  or  other  those  cruel  fett^sra 
4^itb  which  a  man  innocent  of  all  crime,  save  a  mistaken 
i^anse  and  a  Quixotic  loyalty^  ^^^  ^^ng  amongst  thieveii 
boadBmea  and  assassins. 

When  be  had  quitted  the  Bagiie,  and  sat  at  evening  on 
bis  jacht'decli,  seeing  the  sun  go  down  in  all  its  golden 
glory  in  the  Mediterranean  waters,  and  musing  ou  the 
uiass  of  misery  and  guilt  where  the  galley-slaves,  when 
uigbt  closed  in^  would  lie  down  manacled,  laide-ty-gide, 
iu  worse  beds  than  kenneUed  dogs^  the  yonag  man^s 
thoughts  revolved  ioceBsantly  round  a  thousand  vague, 
wild,  chivalrous^  impossible  plans  foi"  Yaldor^s  rescue.  He 
could  see  no  way  to  it  that  was  feasible  ;  be  could  devise 
QO  scheme,  however  rash  and  reckless,  that  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  a  chance  to  put  iu  executioD,  but  bis  nature  was 
tanguine,  bis  heart  was  generous,  and  he  came  of  a  bold 
race,  who  let  nothing  daunt  or  oppose  them.  Stratbmore, 
m  England,  little  dreamed  the  projects  that  floated  through 
bis  young  nephew's  mind,  tili  they  settled  into  a  matured 
and  resolute  will  to  liberate  the  political  condamni,  if 
daring  or  skill  could  find  any  means  to  do  so,  as  be  leaned 
over  the  side  of  the  vessel  looking  at  the  stoue  bastions 
of  Toulon,  where  they  glared  red  in  the  ruddy  sunset- 
light  How,  when,  at  what  risk,  and  by  what  measures 
he  could  not  tell;  but  to  free  the  French  noble  waa  as 
resolved  in  the  youth's  heart  as  though  the  Eumenidesof 
Greek  fable  had  place  and  sovereignty  in  human  life,  anJ 
bad  appointed  him  the  chosen  instrument  by  which  Uie 
evil  which  had  been  deliberately  wrougbt  should  recoil  no 
the  life  that  had  begotten  it 

When  the  sun  had  sunk  and  tbe  stars  had  come  out,  he 
etill  leaned  there,  looking  down  on  the  phosphorescent 
water,  musing  on  this  thing ;  while  iu  tbe  Bagne  of  Toulon 
the  prisoner,  lying  in  tbe  cramped  misery  which  makes 
sleep  torture,  and  denies  even  the  merciful  oblivion  of 
slumber,  and  the  restoration  of  lost  joys  which  dreams 
may  bring  with  them,  thought  of  Lucille  gathered  to  her 
husband's  heart — thought  of  the  vast  and  awful  vengeanc© 
which   was  his  upon    Strathmore,  if —if  le   had    but 
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And  the  yacht  stayed  off  Toulon. 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  THE  DTINa  FliOWXI 


Suiih:ee  in  tli6  heart  of  the  great  dij  I    Mot  kerf  of  th« 

flame! — Summer!  with  the  incessant  roll  of  traffiCt  never 
ending  from  the  dawn  of  one  day  to  the  dawn  of  another; 
with  the  loud  beating  of  eteam-presses  throbbing  and 
thundering  through  the  nights;  with  the  glory  of  the 
skies  in  azure  warmth  or  starry  stillness,  shut  out  from 
Bight  hf  the  great  wilderness  of  roofs  ;  with  the  dense  heat 
of  the  noon  burning  on  arid  pavement,  on  whirling  dust, 
on  gray,  gritty,  barren  walls ;  with  the  brightness  of  the 
Btin  shining  on  toiling  erowds,  on  panting  horses,  on 
thronged,  narrow  thoroughfares  filled  with  noise,  with 
itench,  with  reeking,  heavy  heat ;  on  dark,  noisome  courts, 
wbere^  when  its  rays  stole  in  through  some  broken  chink 
or  loosened  shutter^  they  found  men  laboring  and  lusting 
for  go]d,  with  their  eyes  blind  to  the  day  and  their  souls 
lost  to  heaTen.  Summer  1  with  the  only  bird  a  prisoned 
lark  in  some  garret  window,  that  shook  its  dust-covered 
wings  and  strained  its  parched  throat  in  song  that  was 
but  a  long  qttiver  of  agony,  while  it  plunged  its  beak  into 
the  dry,  sear  sod  as  though  in  some  wild  memory  of  the 
fresh  woodland  grasses  far  away.  Summer  I  with  the  only 
flower  a  siekly  drooped  plant,  whose  leaves  hung  lifeless, 
and  whose  blossoms  were  colorless  with  smoke;  with  the 
only  living  water  the  ink4>lack,  poisonous  river,  forest- 
thick  with  masts ;  with  the  only  murmur  through  the  day 
and  night  the  toiling  of  the  weary  feet  of  crowds  who  had 
forgotten  what  green  fields  were  like  1 

Summer  1  it  is  a  terrible  and  ghastly  thing  io  the  pent 
ftlleys  of  a  great  city,  and  Marion  Yavasour,  when  she 
stood  leaning  her  arms  on  the  sill  of  her  narrow  window, 
And  gating  down  into  the  noxious  street  below,  sickened 
and  shuddered  at  it  as  under  a  physical  torture.  Beauty, 
uoloring,  poetry,  lujiury,  tbey  were  the  life  of  this  womau'a 
life-,  her  eyes  longed^  her  heart  thirsted  for  them  as  the 
lark's  for  the  woodland  shadows,  as  the  flower  for  the  light 
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of  the  euu  aod  the  sweetnesB  of  tbo  morning  dew.  Teaii 
of  evi3  and  of  infamy  could  not  trampb  this  out  of  her 
nature ;  she  had  been  born  for  all  the  richness  of  soyer- 
eigaty,  all  the  Itixuriance  of  power,  all  the  delicate  lustre 
of  sight,  and  scent,  and  touch,  and  ever-changing  scenes 
of  beauty,  which  are  the  prerogatives  of  wealth  \  she  lived  in 
them,  without  them  she  perished  famine- stricken*  The 
beat,  the  noise,  the  dusty  glare,  the  barren,  vnlga"  bid- 
eouBnesa  of  tho  life  about  her  were  bitter  torture  to  her, 
the  death  to  which  she  had  sunk  in  the  whirling  chasm  of 
the  ocean  had  not  been  one  tithe  so  terrible^  so  accursed 
to  her,  as  the  living  death  in  which  she  dwelt.  Proud, 
she  was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  degradation  \  a  poetic  vo- 
luptuary, her  life  was  sheared  barren  of  every  memory  of 
beauty  \  once  a  patrician  and  a  ruler,  she  lived  a  pariah 
imprisoned  in  want  and  misery*  Yengeance  could  tiot 
have  been  more  subtle  and  complete  than  his. 

Where  she  looked  down  into  the  hot,  vile,  unsightly 
street,  with  its  crowded  wretchedness,  and  its  narrow  strip 
of  sunny  sky  left  between  the  high  pent  roofa  as  though 
in  mockery  of  all  the  glorious  world  beyond,  laughing  in 
loveliness  and  light,  that  was  lost  and  unknown  to  those 
who  were  the  dwellers  here,  her  thoughts  wandered  to  her 
dead  and  golden  past  The  hours  of  triumph,  the  homage 
of  courts,  the  rich  perfection  of  her  peerless  loveliness^ 
the  days  of  her  glad  and  splendid  sovereignty — they  floated 
before  her  in  memories  tangled  and  lustrous  like  the  glo- 
ries of  a  dream.  A  thousand  summer  daySj  a  thousand 
summer  nights,  the  perfume  of  southern  climes,  and  the 
fragrance  of  luminous  seas,  flashing  in  phosphor  lights 
whilst  the  air  was  balmy  with  flowers,  and  filled  with 
music  from  palace-stairB,  gleaming  marble-white  through 
deep,  odorous  thickets  of  myrtle ;  the  murmur  of  love-words 
whispered  low,  and  the  radiance  of  her  own  resistless 
beauty,  with  the  gold  light  on  her  hair,  and  the  proud 
challenge  in  her  eyes,  and  the  throngs  of  princes  and  of 
courtiers  waiting  on  her  steps,  that  swept  like  01eopatra*i 
over  rose*strewn  paths — they  drifted  past  her,  the  phantomi 
of  dead  years,  and  a  dull,  sickly  sense  of  unreality  stole 
on  her,  looking  on  that  glorious  Bun4ight«d,  diamond- 
crowned  vision  of  her  youth.  Had  hers  ever  been  tbia 
fair  and  sovereign  life?     Was  she  what  the  flrorld  ( sd 
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Known  as  Marion  Tavasour?  The  Boffc  grace,  the  rich 
'mstre,  the  divine  fragrance  of  that  bygone  life,  were  tbej 
all  dead  forever  ?  Could  the  light  never  come  back  to  hei 
eyes,  the  laughter  to  her  heart,  the  beauty  —  Ler  ioved, 
lost  beauty ! — to  her  face,  for  which  men  had  deemed  the 
world  well  lost?  And  the  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
black  river-tide,  and  of  the  surging  throng  in  the  weary 
glare  below,  geemed  to  beat  as  answer  on  the  stifling  air, 

"  ForeTer,  never  I    NeTer,  forever  1" 

Yet  among  the  living,  as  though  condemned  wraith-like 
to  wander  without  rest  among  the  world  that  knew  her 
not,  and  in  which  she  had  no  place,  Marion  Vavasour  wa& 
dead  I 

She  gazed  down  into  the  colorless,  dust-strewn  street. 
while  the  hot  air  was  filled  with  sickening,  stifling  odors 
from  which  ahe  shrank,  and  «p  from  the  river  swept  noxious, 
pestilential  vapors  in  the  arid  noon,  in  which  the  pale 
leaves  of  the  garret-Sower  drooped,  aud  the  caged  lark  saV 
huddled  and  blind,  with  wings  that  hung  uerveless,  and  a 
little  life  without  song;  and  as  she  gazed  through  the 
deadly  weariness  of  her  beggared  years,  one  human  passioo 
rose,  still  sweety  still  unexhausted,  still  the  right  and  the 
Itist  of  the  outcast  as  of  the  monarch  —  the  passion  of 
revenge.  The  hatred  which  had  destroyed  her,  was  scarce 
BO  cruel  and  so  pitiless  as  the  hatred  that  she  bore ;  for 
men  at  their  worst  never  reach  the  depths  to  which  a 
woman  sinks  wheu  once  uasexed,  and  cast  into  the  fathom- 
leas  sea  of  unlicensed  evil ;  the  tigress  is  more  cruel  than 
her  mate.  Men  strike  at  what  they  hate  j  women,  more 
enbtle  and  more  merciless,  strike  at  what  is  best-beloved 
by  the  life  they  would  destroy.  It  is  the  difference  of  the 
sexes  J  one  tramples  out  under  an  iron  heel,  the  other 
poisons  unseeu  and  with  a  smile. 

Yague,  shapeless,  hopeless,  her  vengeance  rose  before 
her  sight;  she  knew  now  where  to  strike — ^but  howl 
Bank  amongst  the  lowest,  destitute,  and  banned  from 
every  household,  how  could  she  sever  two  lives  lifted  fat 
above  her  in  the  security  of  rank,  and  power,  aud  peace! 
Hew  could  she  learn  the  force  to  forge  a  bolt  to  reach  and 
pierce  the  kingly  mail  of  the  patrician  and  the  statesman  ? 
She  bar*  seen  where  the  single  weakness  J*v  in  the  steel- 
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clad  str  mg*h  of  the  man  who  had  denied  ber  mercj ;  but 
her  haads  were  empty,  eho  had  no  weapon  with  which  to 
strike.  All  that  hrutalitj  could  have  compassed,  alt  that 
A  serpent  subtlety  and  an  insatiate  thirst  could  have 
schemed  and  been  elaked  in,  she  would  have  done ;  but 
her  power  waa  paralyzed,  whilst  her  passion  to  destroy 
harned  but  the  fiercer  for  its  impotence. 

"  He  loves  her  I  —  he  loves  her  I"  the  words  that  had 
been  hissed  from  her  lips  in  the  nigbt  stillneBs  as  she  had 
looked  on  them,  broke  from  them  now,  as  though  in  them 
the  felt  the  whole  measure  of  her  hate  were  gathered,  m 
though  in  them  lay  the  mystical  incantation  at  whose 
summons  vengeance  would  rise  incarnate,  to  be  her 
minister  and  slave.  She  hated  Lucille'a  young  loveline&s 
and  life,  as  that  which  is  evil  ever  bates  that  which  is 
pure;  the  divine  compassion  which  had  pitied  her,  the 
sweet  gracioasness  with  which  the  young  girl  had  smiled 
ott  her  and  offered  her  her  rosea,  were  but  memories  which 
made  her  savage  greed  the  thirstier  to  destroy  her. 

She  knew  nothing  of  her  save  what  rumor,  floating  to 
her  as  rumor  floats  amongst  the  masses  of  those  above 
them,  told  j  that  she  was  a  young,  bigh*born  girl,  whom 
he  had  married  in  her  eatlieat  years,  and  of  whom  many 
idle  stories  wandered  downward  through  all  the  ranks  of 
society,  till  even  the  lowest  caught  and  retailed  them, 
teaching  her  gentleuees  to  all  who  suffered  or  Boughl 
charity,  and  her  husband's  passionate  devotion  to  her 
Rumor ^a  hundred  tongues  outlying  one  another  in  what 
they  babbled  of  the  beauty,  the  luxury,  the  brilliance  with 
which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  surround  her,  and  of  the 
strange  tenderness  in  which  he  was  said  to  hold  one 
whom  he  had  wedded  when  the  world  had  deeraed  him 
bound  solely  and  forever  to  the  chillness  of  power  and 
the  solitude  of  ambition. 

This  was  all  she  knew ;  but  it  was  more  than  enough 
to  overfill  the  measure  of  a  deadly  hate^  sole  linceriug 
passion  of  a  ruined  and  ruthless  life,  which,  accursed  and 
driven  out  itself  from  every  fairer  and  everj  holier  thing, 
loathed  and  panted  to  destroy  all  beauty  that  lived  in 
another,  all  light  that  shone  on  other  HveB. 

Strathmorc  had  been  her  slave  j  in  his  passion,  in  hk 
erim!*,  she  bad  been  his  temptresaj  even  as  she  had  b*wi 
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his  diiiUoiBi ;  and  m  bnming,  poisoDOOs  je«loasT  foa 
Bvned  her,  tvisted  in  with  die  lost  fctr  her  TengeaiMe. 
8ktt  hated  him  with  m  hale  onunerable ;  hat  a  iknXL  ai 
ihiiBtj  eiiiTy  ran  through  her  when  she  knew  that  thia 
jimag  and  gracdiil  loreliness  was  in  his  home,  in  his 
hearty  in  hk  life.  If  the  rain  and  sensoal  nature  of 
Marion  YaTaBoor  had  erer  loved,  she  had  loved — for  a 
brief  while  —  the  man  whoee  mad  devotion  had  be«i 
lavished  on  her  in  that  imperions  force  which  wakes  the 
heart  of  women  in  their  own  despite ;  the  cniel  tyrant 
had  Yalned  most  the  costliest  toy  she  most  ntterly,  most 
bmtally  deetroyed;  the  sweetest,  richest  hours  of  her 
rich,  sweet  past  had  been  those  in  which  Strathmore  ban 
lain  anbyect  at  her  feet  She  had  deemed  that  love  was 
forever  dead  in  him,  and  she  had  deemed  aright;  that 
which  he  bore  to  LadUe  was  too  pure  to  bring  the  wild, 
delidons  passion  he  had  known  once,  and  but  once  alone. 
But  this  ^le  knew  not ;  she  only  knew  that  in  another 
lay  the  sole  joy  of  his  life ;  that  to  another  was  given  his 
kiss,  his  thoughts,  the  wealth  of  his  riches  and  of  his 
tenderness.  And  the  poison  of  a  fierce  and  brutal  jealousy 
was  in  her — the  jealousy  of  a  woman  who  hates,  and 
who  has  lost  all  that  makes  womanhood  human. 

"  He  loves  her !  —  he  loves  her !''  The  thirsty  worcte 
were  on  her  lips  as  she  leaned  out,  looking  on  the  heavy, 
noxious,  sultry  street ;  in  them  she  seemed  to  feel  the 
prophecy  and  surety  of  her  vengeance.  Yet  how  touch 
them  who  dwelt  as  fer  above  her  dow  as  the  skies  were 
above  the  wretched  companions  of  her  infamy?  how^ 
with  the  impotent  hate  of  an  outcast,  reach  and  sever  the 
lives  surrounded  with  the  might  and  the  purple  of  power  J 

The  serpent  is  powerless  as  the  dove  to  harm,  unless  it 
can  wind  its  way  in  to  wreath  around  and  breathe  its 
venom  on  the  life  it  would  destroy.  She  had  the  will, 
the  thirst,  the  passion  to  strike,  and  to  strike  without 
pity ;  but  her  hands  were  empty.     It  was  hopeless. 

tVhere  she  leaned,  the  flower  on  the  pent,  dark  case- 
nent  was  blown  by  the  wind  against  her  lips ;  she  shud- 
dered from  its  touch;  she  thought  of  the  rose  —  rich,  fri^ 
rant,  dew-laden  —  that  she  had  drawn  from  its  leafy  nest 
of  foiiage  on  the  terrace  at  remon9eaux.  As  that  scarlet, 
odorous  rose   had  been  her  life  in  the  Past  —  so  that 
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withet^d,  prisoned  flower  in  the  closeuess  of  tbe  stmless, 
noxious  garret  was  her  life  m  tbe  Present!  The  poetrj 
whicb  still  lingered  in  this  woman's  nature  made  her  lean 
over  the  yellow  faded  leaves  drooping  there  in  the  sicken- 
ing  air,  and  see  in  them  companions  to  ber  fate,  and  touch 
ihem  with  a  weary  hand — the  hand  that  onee  dealt  life  or 
death  at  pleasure,  and  was  touched  with  as  reverent  a 
ties  of  homage  as  that  which  queens  receive  I  Susceptible, 
impressionahle  still,  a  thrill  of  terrible  joy  ran  through 
her,  as  at  some  symbol  and  metaphor  of  vengeance,  sure, 
if  slow,  as  she  saw  gnawing  at  its  roots  tbe  ghastly, 
poisonous  fungi  —  they  were  to  her  an  omen  and  an 
angary. 

"  Ah  I"  she  whispered  to  the  flower,  with  tbe  ^acefnl, 
imaginative  fancy  which  once  had  been  her  softest  charm, 
now  warped,  ^jsurped,  and  darkened,  and  made  evil  like 
herself,  "'  they  have  shorn  you  of  beauty,  of  frap^rance,  of 
glory,  of  life.  No  sun  shines  on  you,  and  none  tnink 
you  fair.  You  are  dead,  and  the  world  will  give  yon  no 
place  —  hut  yon  hold  what  will  poison  still  1^' 

"  Was  any  one  ever  so  happy  as  you  make  me  ?"  Lncillt 
asked  him,  wistfully,  with  a  soft,  deep-drawn  sigh  of  Joy 
that  could  find  no  eloquence  fitting  for  it*  as  she  leaned 
against  him,  in  the  lateness  of  that  night,  looking  upward 
at  the  stars,  while  silvered  and  hushed  in  the  moonlight 
there,  stretched  below  the  casement,  the  winding  waters 
and  the  dark  woodlands  of  the  home  that  had  been  hei 
bridal  gift  She  did  not  know  why,  for  all  answer,  be 
pressed  her  closer  to  his  heart. 

^^  Thank  God  r 

'*And  youl^'  she  murmured,  while  her  eyes  looked 
upward  into  his,  "  with  all  the  glory  and  the  greatueBS  of 
your  life,  you  never  forget  Lucille  I" 

"When  I  forget  Lucille,  my  life  will  have  ceased  I** 

His  head  was  bowed  over  her,  and  his  voice  was  sunk 
to  that  deep  tenderness  which  changed  so  utterly  the  chiU 
languor  of  its  habitual  tone,  and  was  never  beard  save  by 
her.  She  was  an  exquiBite  child  to  him  still,  with  aU  her 
soft  caprices,  her  poetic  eaTnestness,  her  fairy  fancies  that 
were  law  to  him,  her  unsullied  innocence  that  was  hallowed 
to  him,  and  only  became  tenfold  the  fairer,  tenfold   the 
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fonder  to  his  eight  and  to  iiis  heart  througli  the  ^huiuged 
ties  which  made  her  joUQg  life  one  with  his. 

The  keenest  remorse  Bleeps  often  and  long^,  as  the  dead 
lieBt  serpent  lies  dulled  and  Btill  in  peace  through  manj 
hours;  and  in  the  happiness  of  Lucille  almost  he  found 
biB  own,  for  in  her  he  saw  his  atonement  and  his  expiatioa. 

She  lifted  her  head  with  a  fond  caress— those  soft  kisses 
of  Lucille 's  lips  seemed  to  purify  his  own  ;  remembering 
them,  callous  words  had  not  seldom  been  checked — a  piti- 
leBB  sneer  not  seldom  been  for^igone.  He  strove — as  far 
as  his  nature  could — to  be  what  she  believed  him, 

"  How  beautiful  the  night  is  I  The*  day  smiles  on  us, 
but  the  night  always  seems  fullest  of  God^slove  and  pity  1" 
she  said^  while  her  eyes  gazed  up  to  the  Btill^  starlit  skies 
with  that  poetic  and  meditative  love  of  nature  which  beheld 
^'  God  in  all  things,^-  and  found  poems  in  all,  from  the 
lowliest  flower  to  the  darkest  storm. 

He  smiled  tenderly  oa  her  j — to  comprehend  this  was 
not  possible  to  him  ;  in  his  youth  be  had  never  known  it, 
io  bis  mature  years  it  was  yet  farther  from  him,  but  in  her 
it  waB  sacred  to  him  from  disdaiUp  safe  even  from  a  jest: 

"You  see  beauty  in  all  the  world,  Lucille  I  If  these 
chilly  lustreless  nights  of  England  are  so  lovely  to  you^ 
what  will  the  Southern  ones  be — the  nights  of  Bai»,  of 
8icily,  of  Greece  ?'^ 

Where  they  leaned  against  the  balcony  in  the  moonlight, 
his  arm  about  her  and  her  bead  resting  oo  his  breast,  he 
spoke  of  all  to  which  he  would  take  her  some  leisure  time, 
when  the  pressure  of  ofl&ce  should  relax  and  leave  him  free; 
of  hours  OQ  the  Mediterranean^  where  the  lateen-boats  were 
tiled  with  ft'agraut  freights  of  violets  or  olive-wood  ;  of 
luminous  waters,  with  the  golden  orange  fruit  and  purple 
grapes  hanging  above  the  waves ;  of  nights  in  the  Carnival 
time,  when  from  some  lofty  casement  she  would  look  out 
on  the  noman  throng  and  on  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
studded  and  circled  with  light  j  of  moonlight  evenings, 
floating  down  the  soft^  gray  BosphornSj  with  each  stroke 
of  the  oars  leaving  a  traU  of  phosphor  gold,  and  the  snows 
of  Mouxit  Olympus  towering  in  the  lustrous  radiance  of 
the  stars ;  of  scenes  and  hours  which  lie  drew  from  the 
memories  of  a  long  life,  the  accompUshed  eloquence  and 
fiwjile  words  of  the  orator  supplying  that  sense  of  beauty 
48* 
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whiib^  80  nvfd  m  her,  huA  never,  eren  io  jauth,  cxiateii 
Su  him,  io  that  its  aba e nee  could  not  strike  coldlj  or  harBhlj 
on  hetf  aB  she  listened  to  the  mellow  music  of  his  voice, 
and  the  graphic  paintings  of  his  words,  and  let  her  thoagbti 
float  over  the  golden  glories  which  steeped  that  rich  dream- 
land, her  future. 

And  iu  such  hours  as  this — letting  mt.^mory  duft  from 
hmi,  and  the  fevered  ambitious  and  bitter  contests  of  hia 
world  be  forgot,  while  his  thoughts  and  his  words  took 
their  color  from  hers,  and  in  her  upraised  eyes  and  in  her 
kiss  upon  his  cheek  he  knew  how  great,  how  perfect  wera 
Lucille's  love  and  happinesB — Strathmore  himself  was 
almost  happy.  *' Almost" — for  the  great  loe^t  soul  of  the 
man  could  never  wholly  cast  aside  the  burdeu  of  bis  sin ; 
and  the  beauty  of  his  life,  that  ''  light  which  never  was  on 
(aud  or  sea/'  had  died  forever  for  him  when  Marion  Yava- 
eour  had  betrayed  him  and  the  suu  bad  gone  down  upon 
his  wrath 
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It  was  far  past  midnight  in  Westminster,  and  as  tne 
Minister  whose  foreign  policy  recalled  the  greatness  of 
(jastlereagh,  and  whose  sweeping  and  polished  eloqtiencti 
withered  like  an  ice-blast  all  it  smote,  passed  out  from  the 
House,  after  a  great  field  night,  the  approaches  were 
bemmed  in  by  a  crowd  breathless  to  see  and  eager  t& 
welcome  him.  Famous,  but  never  popular;  firm-rooted 
in  the  honor,  but  holding  no  place  in  the  love  of  the  nation; 
wondered  at,  but  scarce  understood,  in  a  country  which 
deifies  the  Common-place,  and  calls  its  best  Man  of  Business 
its  beat  Statesman,  the  subtle,  profound,  and  eloquent  intel- 
[ect  of  Strathmore  was  little  comprehended;  his  genius 
was  Statecraft^  his  aspiration  absolute  dominance ;  boro 
to  rule,  to  commandp  and  holtl  an  ud disputed  sceptre,  hfl 
was  as  little  capable  of  sympathy  with  the  English  natioa 
if^the  Enghsh  nation  with  him.     Solely  beneath  his  sway 
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they  would  have  been  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  at  home, 
but  tbej  would  have  never  been  degraded  aud  ridiculed 
abroad*  The  hand  of  the  tyrant  might  have  been  iron, 
but  it  would  ha?e  grasped  a  sword  never  to  be  bribed  into 
its  sbeath  by  an  appeal  to  a  trader^s  instincts  Thug 
England  had  little  comprehension  of  him,  and  as  little 
love ;  but  the  spirit  of  bis  Statesmanship  was  essentially 
the  spirit  which  ennobles  the  blood  of  a  country,  and  givea 
her  the  fear  of  her  foes  and  the  faith  of  her  allies-  and 
although  this  is  the  spirit  which  of  all  others  is  most  lack- 
ing in  the  polities  of  the  nation,  and  is  deemed  by  her  most 
costly  and  '^idealie,*'  there  are  hours,  now  and  then,  when 
the  blood  stagnant  in  her  veins  is  roused  by  it,  as  the  war- 
horse  which  has  long  worn  the  girth  a  of  the  huckster^a 
saddle,  and  borne  the  trader's  pack,  still  rouses  to  the 
trumpet-blast  of  the  charge,  and  scents  the  battle  afar  off 
with  eager,  restless  memories  of  glory  gone. 

This  might  had  been  one  of  them,  and  for  once  the  old, 
grand  temper  was  awake  in  the  country,  and  it  recognized 
its  leader  in  the  man,  who,  if  his  hand  were  iroUp  would  at 
least  uphold  with  it  the  might  of  England,  and  not  put  it 
behind  him  for  the  gold  of  a  shopkeeper^s  bribe,  to  be 
elipped  into  the  closed  palm. 

As  he  passed  out  into  the  night  the  crowds  pressed 
closer  and  closer,  and  cheered  him  to  the  echo  j  that  night 
in  the  autumn  of  the  bygone  year,  when  he  bad  given  hia 
life  to  the  peril  of  the  seas  for  the  sheer  sake  of  those 
perishing  in  the  storm,  had  brought  his  name  home  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  with  a  warm,  human  sympathy,  which 
the  patrician  briUiance  and  the  haughty  fame  of  hia  career 
had  banished^  rather  than  won.  It  had  made  his  name 
lo?ed  by  thousands  whose  eyes  had  never  rested  on  him, 
and  whose  lives  could  render  his  no  comprehension.  It 
was  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  now,  and  they  were  stirred 
as  by  one  impulse  ;  their  shouts  of  welcome  echoed  to  the 
night,  roused  by  something  higher  than  the  trading  instinct^ 
nobler  than  mere  popular  clamor  j  it  was  boma^a  given, 
un bought  atid  unbidden,  to  that  which  was  loftiest,  truest, 
grandest  in  Strathmore-s  nature,  For  the  moment  be  waa 
moved  to  something  holier  than  mere  lust  of  power,  to 
something  warmer  than  the  mailed  pride  of  ambition,  aa 
ne  nent  his  head  to  the  assembled  multitudes;  it  was  iiior« 
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than  the  patridan  who  acknowledged  the  acclamation 
the  populace,  it  was  the  man  w^ho  recognized  the  sympathy 
of  his  brethren. 

M6  sank  hack  in  the  solitude  of  his  carriage^  with  a  n^w 
and  softened  light  within  his  eyes,  and  a  weary  sigh  of 
rest  after  conttict. 

He  had  done  evil,  bet  ho  had  done  also  good  —  goiid^ 
wide,  lasting,  wrought  for  his  countTy  and  for  the  sake  of 
millions,  who  jez  lay  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  Mighl 
not  this  suffice  to  wash  out  the  blood-stain  on  his  life? 

Scattering  the  people  clnstered  in  the  narrow  ways,  the 
carriage  moved  forward  in  the  clear  light  of  the  midnight 
nwK^n.  The  cheers  rose  deafening  on  the  air ;  thtj  masses 
BW^yed  and  surged  in  the  fitful  shadows;  thti  gieat  stone 
pilei!^  pealed  back  in  echo  the  name  the  multit  jdes  hurled 
in  honor  to  the  starlit  skies — '' Strathmoee  !  Strath- 
MORE  )^' 

As  vbe  waves  of  a  sea  part  and  roll  back,  so  the  wavei 
of  human  life  swept  aside  with  their  mighty  murmur,  and, 
as  it  had  risen  from  the  sea-depths,  with  all  its  lost  and 
evil  beauty,  known  through  all  the  change  of  years  and 
ravages  of  a  dishonored  life,  so  there  rose  to  his  sight, 
from  the  waving  crowds  and  flickering  shades  of  night,  the 
face  of  Marion  Yavasour.  For  a  moment  seen,  and  in  a 
moment  \iai.  Tet  in  that  moment  they  had  looked  on 
out  another,  and  an  eternity  conld  have  told  neither  more 
The  new  and  holier  light  died  out  from  Strath  more 's  eyes 
a  great  anguieb  tightened  about  him ;  a  sickening  dread^ 
such  as  had  seized  him  when  he  had  seen  her  face  in  the 
yellow  autumn  mists  of  White  Ladies,  clenched  upon  bia 
life,  withering  all  hope,  all  peace^  all  future  unborn  years 
The  temptress  and  companion  of  his  sin  was  that  sta'a 
Kemesis  and  Euraenideg. 

"Atonement  I"  The  lurid,  cruel  eyes  of  the  woman  for 
whose  beauty  be  had  steeped  his  soul  in  goilt,  mocked  at 
it,  aod  drove  him  out  from  rest,  as  the  Furies  drove  Orestes, 
even  when  remorse  had  brought  him  weary,  and  worn, 
and  sick  unto  death,  to  lie,  if  but  for  one  brief  hour,  at 
the  foot  of  the  altars  of  God. 

It  was  long  past  midnight 

Hie  face  i^as  haggard,  and  his  step  had  changed  frona 
Itt  firm  and  stately  tread  to  one  slow  and  weary,  as  be 
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pasBed  through  the  halls  and  corridors  of  his  iDinietenal 
reside Dce,  through  the  glow  of  white  light,  rich  hues 
delicate  marbles,  and  clustenag  foliage.  He  had  come 
from  a  prouf?  triumph,  with  which  Europe  would  teem  oa 
the  morrow;  he  had  come  from  the  homage  of  the  people, 
rendered  as  bj  one  voice  to  him  as  the  upholder  of  the 
hontjr  of  their  nation ;  yet  it  was  not  as  a  victor  that  be 
returned,  and  had  the  world  beheld  him  as  he  passed  alone 
through  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  it  would  not  have 
found  one  memory  of  its  honors,  its  mighty  and  its  triumph, 
remaining  with  the  man  who,  but  a  few  secoads  before, 
had  spoken  in  the  name  of  England  tbe  grand  challenge 
which  would  uplift  her  ancient  fame  in  the  sight  of  a 
listening  world,  and  wbo  now  came,  as  the  guilty  come 
into  the  presence  of  the  innoceat,  with  the  knowledge  of 
evil,  and  the  burden  of  a  dead  sin  alooe  with  him,  and 
upon  him. 

He  passed  through  the  silent  chambers  into  Lucille's, 
where  the  aromatic  silvery  lamplight  was  soft  and  shaded, 
hurniDg  low. 

Early  ia  the  evening  he  had  returned  with  her  from  a 
idtate  gathering,  and  had  bidden  ber  go  to  her  rest;  for, 
used  to  the  childlike  simplicity  and  even  tenor  of  her  years 
at  Silver-restj  she  was  too  fragile  to  he  much  in  the  rest- 
less vortex  and  the  wearing  whirl  of  that  great  world,  of 
which  her  loveliness  and  his  name  had  made  her  at  once 
a  queen  —  a  queen  as  guileless  and  unconscious  in  her 
child-sovereignty  now,  as  when  her  crown  waa  of  the 
woodland  violets,  and  her  wealth  of  the  ocean  shells,  by 
the  sea-shore  at  Silver-rest. 

She  had  obeyed  him;  she  had  no  will  save  his,  the 
gentlest  guide,  the  surest  guardian  her  life  could  ever  have 
owued,  for  he  bad  bent  the  iron  of  his  nature  like  a  reed, 
and  changed  his  very  character,  until  all  its  coldness,  its 
haughty  egotism,  its  ascetic  indifference  to  all  which 
weaker  men  hold  dear,  were  lost  and  merged  in  one  deep 
tenderness  for  her.  She  had  obeyed  him,  and  listening 
long  for  the  echo  of  his  step,  had  sunk  to  sleep,  with  tho 
words  of  her  prayer  for  him  and  of  her  gratitude  to  Qod 
\he  la^t  upon  ber  lips.  He  moved  through  the  long  space 
of  the  silent  chamber,  and  stood  beside  ber  couch,  looking 
'Mi  that  soft  and  innocent  rest  to  which  the  night  brought 
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no  memories  of  guilt,  Find  whose  dreams  were  pure  ii 
joyous  as  the  dreams  of  infancj. 

Her  bright  hair  fell  unloosed  about  her,  a  flash  was  an 
her  cheeks^  for  the  Dight  was  warm,  her  head  rested  on 
her  arm  in  all  the  grace  of  profound  repose,  and  that 
unconscious  and  dreaming  loveliness  smote  him  tenfold 
with  the  bitterness  of  guilt  as  he  stood  looking  down  iipoa 
her  in  the  shaded  siWerj  light;  was  his  heart  one  on 
which  it  should  be  hushed,  were  his  lips  those  whose  klm 
should  wake  her  from  her  rest  ? 

Once  more  in  the  shadows  of  the  night  the  eyes  of  his 
temptress  and  destroyer  bad  looked  on  him,  rising  ap 
from  the  surge  of  the  multitudes  as  she  had  risen  from  the 
surge  of  the  waves,  forbidding  him  peace,  claiming  hm 
hers  bj  right  of  their  dead  sin,  bj  right  of  their  mutual 
guilt  to  his  life  which  bad  been  slaughtered  bj  the  lie  t^f 
the  traitress,  and  by  the  hand  of  the  assassiio  What 
place  had  he  beside  the  holy  rest  of  innocence  t  It  were 
juster  that  he  were  driven  out  to  dwell  with  thn  lost,  and 
the  accursed,  in  the  shame  and  the  hatred  of  *11  thingi 
pure  and  sinless^  of  all  lives  loved  of  Qod. 

As  though  even  in  sleep  conscious  when  hf*  was  near, 
Lucille  stirred  in  Her  slumber  and  wakened  witb  the  light 
m  her  fair  eyes,  and  the  smile  upon  her  face  with  wbich 
she  had  wakened  from  the  sleep  of  childhood  in  ber 
dead  mother's  bosom,  and  had  looked  upward  to  the  gase 
of  him  whose  crime  had  made  her  desolate  ere  yet  she 
knew  ber  loss  or  felt  her  wrong,  Her  soft,  low  cry  thrilled 
his  heart  with  its  waking  welcome,  the  flush  of  a  beautiful 
gladness  deepened  the  warmth  of  her  cheeks,  her  aruis 
were  thrown  about  his  neck,  while  her  lips  breathlessly 
whispered  sweet,  eager  questions  for  bis  honor,  his 
triumphs,  his  greatness,  all  dear  t^  ber  as  the  life  to  which 
in  her  sight  they  gave  the  sanctity  of  the  Patriot  and  the^ 
grandeur  of  the  Kuler.  The  voice  which  answered  her^ 
quivered  slightly;  the  lips  wbicb  met  her  caress  were 
cold }  the  face  which  bent  over  her  was  dark  and  worn 
with  the  memories  which  thronged  about  him  in  the  bush 
of  night  The  flush  died  from  her  cheek,  the  light  waa 
quenched  in  her  eyes,  the  shadow  of  his  own  fate  fell 
upon  her; 

"Yon  suffer r     You  arc  ill?     What  is  it— wh»t  bsJ 
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grieved  you  ?"  she  asked  him,  in  the  rapid  dread,  the  vague 
terror  of  any  evil  which  menaced  him. 

He  drew  her  closer  to  his  heart,  and  the  profound  dis- 
simulation, the  iron  8elf-<3ontrol  whieh  were  alike  his  nature 
and  training,  did  not  desert  him  now : 

"  Nothing,  my  own  love.  I  have  been  speaking  two 
hours,  and  the  debate  has  been  a  tempestuous  and  length* 
ened  one,  till  for  once  I  am  weary  and  fatigued ;  that  is 
all.*' 

She  dia  not  doubt  him ;  that  his  lips  would  have  spoken 
other  words  save  those  of  truth,  she  dreamed  no  more 
than  she  dreamed  of  the  blood-stain  on  his  life ;  but  the 
eyes  which  took  all  their  light  and  all  their  joy  from  bis 
gazed  wistfully  upward  to  the  face  which,  waking  from 
her  slumber,  she  had  seen  for  the  first  time  darkened  and 
careworn,  with  the  resurrection  of  a  guilty  pa»t,  the  futile 
yearning  of  a  great  remorse. 

"All  ?  You  are  sure  it  is  all  ?"  she  asked  him,  wistfully: 
"  You  would  not  keep  anything  from  me  even  in  love  ? 
You  would  not  withhold  even  a  thought  ?  You  would  let 
Lucille  share  your  pain  as  she  shares  your  glory  ?" 

His  heart  sickened,  his  conscience  shrank  under  the 
tender  words ;  his  eyes,  fathomless  and  unrevealing  beneath 
every  gaze  and  every  torture,  fell  under  the  questioning 
appeal  of  those  uplifted  to  him  in  their  innocence,  uncon- 
scious of  the  anguish  that  they  dealt. 

E  f  il  should  not  have  been  the  salvation  which  had  saved 
her;  guilt  should  not  have  been  the  secret  of  the  heart  on 
which  hers  leaned  I  A  quick  shudder  ran  through  his 
frame ;  he  drew  her  to  him  with  passionate  force : 

"  None  would  have  loved  you  as  I  love  ?  None  could 
have  been  to  you  as  I  am,  Lucille  ?"* 

"Ah  1  no,  no  1     Why  ask  ?  you  know  that  so  well  I " 

And  as  she  clung  to  him,  her  bright  hair  falling  over 
his  arms,  her  eyes  full  of  such  liquid  light  as  painters  give 
to  the  pure  and  happy  eyes  of  angels,  she  heard  but  in 
his  words  the  tenderness  of  her  husband's  love,  and  had 
no  knowledge  in  them  of  the  sleepless  dread  of  that  remorse 
which  strove  to  lull  its  suffering,  and  to  find  peace  where 
no  peace  was,  with  the  knovledge  of  her  guUtless  file. 
Messing  and  blessed  by  him. 
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CHAPTER   LXX. 


TSI  O0TOAST  BY  THE  QATEB. 


Light  and  coloring,  the  coolneas  of  water,  the  jfiads  c* 
hajy  depths,  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  the  green  belts  of 
Blopiag  lawns,  and  the  Aparkling  spray  of  fouatam  coIumDs 
tossed  aloft  among  the  brilliance  of  blossom  and  the  lofty 
heads  of  trees,  all  the  beauty  she  thirsted  for  waa  her^ 
where  Marion  Vavasour  stood  looking  through  the  iron 
tracery  of  gates,  as  the  prisoner  through  his  bars  gazes  at 
the  world  to  which  he  can  never  go  forth  again,  Thej 
were  the  lodge-gates  to  the  grounds  of  the  Thames  villa 
of  S.  A,  R.  le  Due  d^Etoiles,  filled  with  the  choicest  gather- 
ing of  England  at  a  brilliant  fete  that  was  simply  called  a 
garden  party  j  and  where  she  stood,  crouched  down  against 
the  iron  seroll-w^ork,  in  the  dust  of  the  highway,  she  could 
see  the  velvet  slopes  of  turf^  the  pyramids  of  bloom^  the 
glimpse  of  white  distant  terraces  through  tho  breaks  of 
stately  avrenues;  she  could  hear  the  swell  of  far-off  music, 
even  the  low  murmur  of  a  laugh  when  a  group  swept 
near;  she  could  breathe  in  the  rich  fragrance  of  flower!^ 
and  of  perfumes  j  she  could  look,  in  on©  word,  on  the  life 
of  her  Past. 

A  few  years  since^  and  he  who  was  host  there  bad  led 
her  through  the  salons  of  the  Tuileries,  bending  to  her 
word  in  homage,  seeking  no  empire  so  precious  as  one 
smile  from  the  lips  that  poets  hymned,  and  the  eyes  that 
recalled  all  the  glory  of  Helen's  j  a  few  years  since,  and 
she  had  been  of  them,  with  them,  omnipotent  by  right  of 
every  sovereign  grace — unrivalled,  were  it  only  by  th© 
light  of  that  angelico  Hmq  which  played  upon  no  other 
beauty  as  it  played  on  hers.  Now  the  Prince  d'EtoHes 
would  have  passed  her  by  unknown ;  and  she  stood  with- 
out his  gates  among  the  outcasts  of  tbe  <;^reat  highway, 
one  with  the  roofless,  nameless  beggars,  who^  in  ibe  whirl- 
ing dust  and  s^mnit^r  search,  crouched  among  the  trajn- 
pling  hoofs  and  crowded  wheels  to  look  with  hungiy,  won- 
dering eyes  through  the  iron  bars  at  these  stray  giimpaea 
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of  the  life  so  uulike  theirs,  that  their  sight  could  not  grasp, 
nor  their  fancy  realize  it.  Her  hands  were  clenched  upon 
the  bars,  her  brow  was  pressed  on  the  cold  iron;  she 
drank  in  the  fragrance,  the  music,  the  beauty  of  the  blent 
light  and  shadow,  with  the  sun  gleam  on  the  lawns,  and 
the  glimpses  of  blossom  and  of  color  that  glanced  between 
the  trees;  she  hungered  for  her  life  that  was  lost  forever, 
she  stood  an  alien  and  an  exile  looking  on  the  things  that 
knew  her  no  more  I 

The  white  wand  of  a  lacquey  struck  her  on  the  shoulder 
with  a  sharp  reprimand ;  the  same  action,  the  same  words 
with  which,  in  the  years  that  were  gone,  the  chasseur  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Vavasour  and  Yaux  had  used  to  the 
Bohemian,  Redempta.  There  is  a  wild,  wanton  Nemesis 
at  times  in  human  life.  She  started  at  the  blow  and  the 
indignity;  for  the  moment  she  forgot  that  she  had  no 
longer  the  power  to  resent — ^most  bitter  loss  of  this  world's 
losses  I — and  turned  with  her  old  superb  grace,  with  her 
old  proud  patrician  rebuke. 

In  the  carriage,  whose  way  she  stopped,  its  occupant 
leaned  back  among  the  cushions  alone,  bowing,  something 
haughtily  and  distantly,  as  the  throng,  gathered  about  the 
gates,  lifted  their  hats  to  salute  him.  As  she  raised  her 
head,  she  met  his  eyes ;  Jie  knew  her ;  a  quiver  passed  over 
his  face ;  he  shrank  visibly,  irrepressibly,  as  though  a  knife 
had  struck  him ;  and  his  carriage  swept  on  through  the 
ducal  gates,  leaving  her  without  in  the  dust  and  the  throng 
of  the  parched  highway. 

A  moment  before,  fiill  of  the  projects,  the  contests,  the 
purposes,  and  the  successes  of  power,  of  the  attitude  of 
the  session  which  had  hitherto  been  in  all  its  triumphs, 
his  own  aristeia,  and  of  the  far-stretching  foresight  and 
matured  calculations  of  the  ambition  which  had  been 
from  his  youth,  and  would  be  to  his  death,  his  master- 
passion,  Strathmore,  at  sight  of  her,  forgot  all  save  his 
past,  its  dead  guilt  leaving  its  weakness  in  the  life  in  all 
else  strong — its  buried  crime  claiming  him  slave,  who  in 
all  else  was  ruler.  Leader  and  chief,  master  of  men,  and 
Qoulder  of  circumstances,  he  could  not  purchase  or  enforce 
oblivion — he  could  not  choose  but  bow,  conscience-stricken 
and  struck  down,  before  the  eyes  of  an  outcast  in  the 
throng !  He  had  loved  her,  he  had  sinned  for  her,  taking 
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the  crime  of  Cain  upon  him  for  her  sake :  she  was  in  hit 
life  for  ever  its  burden,  its  retribution,  its  destroyer. 

All  the  darkness  of  his  past  came  back  with  that  one 
look  from  the  lost,  thirsty,  sleepless  eye  of  Marion 
Vavasour. 

While  he  joined  his  own  world,  while  he  spoke  the 
courtly  nothings  of  the  day,  while  he  chatted  with  princei; 
and  with  peers,  and  moved  through  the  brilliant  groups 
of  the  gardens,  her  memory  was  on  him,  and  the  sicken- 
ing sense  of  a  remembered  crime,  fresh  as  though  born  of 
yesterday,  upon  his  life. 

A  few  lengths  of  leafy  avenue,  a  few  stretches  of 
sunny  sward,  and  he  looked  on  the  fairness  of  Lucille's 
face,  in  its  first  and  loveliest  dawn  of  youth — youth  with- 
out a  shadow,  without  a  fear,  without  a  soil.  The  centre 
of  a  group  whose  polished  homage  she  still  heard  with 
naif  surprise,  and  still  turned  from  with  graceful  careless- 
ness, she  stood  on  the  broad,  white  steps  of  a  terrace, 
deeply  sheltered  in  by  cedar-boughs,  and  where  the  mingled 
wealth  of  a  thousand  blossoms  enclosed  her  in  their  luxu- 
riant colors,  like  a  young  Angel  of  the  Flowers.  Against 
her  leant  a  young  boy,  a  little  heir  of  the  house,  who 
looked  up  at  her  with  loving  eyes,  while  she  smiled  down 
upon  his  beauty  and  wound  a  wreath  of  rich,  half-opened 
roses  among  his  golden  locks,  as  much  a  child  as  he,  as 
joyous  and  as  innocent.  She  was  a  picture,  soft  as  a 
poet's  dream,  and  warm  in  the  goldea  haze  of  earliest 
summer ;  yet  he  looked  on  it  with  a  shudder ;  he  saw  it 
through  the  darkness  of  his  past.  A  brief  while,  and  she 
would  smile  thus  upon  the  laughing  eyt^y  and  toy  thoB 
with  the  sunny  hair  of  a  child  born  to  his  r*<je,  and  bearer 
of  his  name  —  and  he  from  whom  her  child  would  take  hit 
life  had  been  the  destroyer  of  her  father  I 

Thus  ever  his  dead  sin  recoiled  and  striM^k  him  in  hin 
gentlest  thoughts,  his  holiest  hours. 

Strathmore,  to  whom  fear  was  unknown,  aM  in  whom 
the  common  weaknesses  of  men  had  no  place,  dre^vded  with 
a  terrible  horror  to  see  the  eves  of  Marion  Vavasour  fasten 
on  the  fair  youth  of  Lucille;  he  felt  as  though  the  very  ab 
must  tell  his  secret  when  she  passed  the  woman  wbose  lie 
had  made  him  slay  the  man  whom  he  had  loved.  In  his 
vengeance  he  had  bidden  the  woman  he  pursued  g^  forth 
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to  thu  fate  that  awaited  her;  to  live  as  tbejlive  who  trade 
In  beauty,  to  die  as  they  die,  craving  a  crust.  His  bidding 
hud  been  obeyed,  the  vengeance  to  which  he  had  seat  hei 
out  had  become  hers  to  the  uttermost  bitterneaa  of  its  [>iti- 
less  Mosaic  law;  and  now  —  the  Outcast  which  he  bad 
made,  was  in  bis  path,  stronger  tban  his  strength,  more 
powerful  in  her  abject  wretchedness  than  he  in  his  haughty 
fimiuenee,  an  Ate  that  dogg^ed  his  stepSi  aod  rose,  hannt* 
ingand  abhorred,  between  him  and  the  light  of  the  sum- 
mer sun^  between  him  and  the  holiness  of  innocence. 
Where  he  stood,  with  a  calm  smile  on  his  lips,  with  serene 
and  courtly  words  at  his  command^  Hattered,  honored, 
aougbt^  a  courtier,  a  patrician,  a  statesman,  no  ambition 
beyond  his  grasp,  no  rank  but  what  could  be  his  at  his 
will  J  his  thoughts  were  filled  with  wild,  restless,  fugitive 
schemes  to  banish  from  bis  sight,  and  thrust  out  of  his 
world,  that  nameless  beggar  at  the  gates  1  A  homeless 
wanderer  was  more  powerful  than  he ;  be  had  had  bis  ven- 
geance, whose  sweetness  could  never  escape  him,  but  ita 
fruit  was  bis  also,  and  of  whatever  It  brought  forth  must 
he  eat        > 

An  hour  later  and  his  carriage  swept  with  swift  and 
silent  roll  over  the  turf,  and  under  the  pleasant  shadow 
of  the  trees,  in  the  warmth  of  the  setting  sun.  LuciUd 
lay  back  beside  him,  ber  bright,  rapid  words  brokeu  witli 
sweet  ripples  of  happy  laughter,  her  face  turned  to  him, 
radiant  with  the  gay  softness  of  her  father^s  smile,  whilst 
she  told  him  a  thousand  brilliant,  airy  trifles  of  the  world 
that  was  so  new  to  her,  and  of  which  she  saw  but  the 
Bunny,  golden  side,  full  of  graceful  beauty,  and  harmo- 
nious  as  music  to  her,  the  young  queen  of  :t.B  courtliest 
pleasures.  And  he  heard  her  while  his  tboughts  were 
heavy  with  dark  and  deadly  memories,  he  looked  on  her 
fair,  laughing  eyes  while  his  own  restlessly  sought  the 
face  of  the  woman  to  whom  he  was  for  ever  bound  by 
the  indissoluble  bondage  of  a  mutual  crime.  He  dreaded 
the  gaze  of  Marion  Vavasour,  as  be  had  never  dreaded 
the  close  presence  of  death  when  the  waves  beat  him 
down,  and  the  cold,  curled  mass  of  the  reared  waters 
buried  him  beneath  them — he  dreaded  for  it  to  fail  on  the 
iunocent  loveliness  beside  him,  as  men  dread  the  breatb 
ttf  a  pensile  nee  to  oasa  over  what  they  love* 
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The  carriage  giwept  on  through  the  green  avenues  aud 
the  sunlit  freshness  of  the  park,  along  the  side  of  glancing 
water,  and  with  the  low,  aweet  gladness  of  the  youug 
girPs  laughter  oil  his  ear.  Suddenly  Lucille 's  voice  drop* 
ped,  her  laugh  was  hushed,  over  her  face  stole  the  earnest 
sadness  of  a  deep  compassion ;  she  leaned  nearer  to  nim, 
Hud  her  hand  stole  into  his : 

*'  Look  there  1  That  is  the  woman  to  whom  I  gave  my 
roses.  How  weary,  how  wretched^  how  Imt  she  IooIcb! 
Could  we  do  nothing  for  her?" 

And  he  heard  the  eoft  and  pitying  words  spoken  of 
her  father ^s  murderess  1 — he  saw  her  eyes  fill  with  a  diTine 
tenderness  for  the  woman  whom  he  had  loTed  with  t 
madman^s  passion,  and  sent  out  to  a  vengeance  great  and 
pitiless  as  her  guilt  and  his  own  I 

By  a  ghastly  fascination  his  eyes  followed  hers  into  the 
throng  ahout  the  gates  through  which  they  passed,  and 
he  saw  the  gaze  of  Marion  Vavasour  fastened  on  Locille^s 
face;  a  look  like  the  chained  and  haffled  panther ^s,  thirsl- 
iog  for  her  prey ;  a  look  that  ran  through  all  his  vmnn 
with  the  icy  chill  of  a  nameless  horror. 

Lucille  turned  pale,  and  her  large,  soft  eyes,  wbieh 
rested  on  the  outcast  with  such  mournful  and  tender  pity, 
filled  with  a  startled  fear  like  the  eyes  of  a  young  fawn, 
as  she  leant  farther  back  in  the  barouche,  and  ber  hand 
nnconsciously  closed  nearer  on  bisr 

"*  How  strangely  she  looks  I     She  frightens  me  !" 

For  his  life,  for  her  life,  he  could  not  have  answered  her, 
while  upon  them  was  the  gaze  of  Marion  Vavasour  qnot- 
ing  the  past,  claiming  the  future,  by  right  of  that  mutual, 
nnespiated  crime  which  had  destroyed  the  guiltless.  Hia 
lEce  grew  white,  his  eyes  shrank  from  the  unconscious 
«yes  of  Lucille,  he  shuddered  beneath  the  clinging  t>uch 
of  her  hand]  and  the  woman  who  watched  them  saw  that 
eren  now  the  first  hour  of  her  vengeance  had  come,  that 
even  now  she  had  pierced  through  the  smgle  weakness  of 
his  mailed  streogth,  and  forced  him  to  remember. 

A  moment  more,  and  the  carriage  swept  on  through  the 
light  and  shade,  leaying  the  homeless  wanderer  in  the 
throng;  and  he  saw  but  his  own  memory  of  the  woman 
he  had  worshipped,  of  the  woman  who  had  betrayed  him 
TitL  the  diamonds  crowning  the  gold  wealth  of  her  biar, 
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uid  the  lustrous,  languid  light  in  her  divine  ejes,  as  8h« 
bad  been  in  the  glorj  of  her  youth,  in  the  sovereignty  of 
her  beftuty,  on  the  night  when^  a-t  her  tempting,  he  bowed 
BJid  fell,  knowing  noticing  saire  the  sweetnesB  of  her  kiss  I 

Lncille  looked  upward  at  bim  with  anxious  wiBtfhlneBs: 

"  Are  you  in  pain  ?     Are  you  il!  ?" 

Life  could  not  ha^e  held  for  bim  a  more  bitter  pang 
than  lay  in  the  gme  of  her  innocent  eyes ! 

But  be  waR  long  used  to  wear  the  impenetrable  arraor 
of  an  unmoved  serenity,  and  live  beside  a  guiltlesa  life 
without  a  sign  of  self-betrayal.  His  voice  had  its  accuB' 
tomed  calm  as  he  answered  her,  and  his  eyes  met  hers 
with  their  old  tenderness,  if  in  them  there  was  a  deeper 
and  more  weary  melancholy: 

*'  No,  my  love,  it  is  nothing ; — save  the  heat,  perhaps, 
and  I  am  Bomewbat  tired.  But,  Lueille,  do  not  look  at 
those  unhappy  outcasts  again  ;  jou  cannot  help  them;  the 
vastest  wealth  could  not  avail  to  succor  all  the  wretched- 
ness of  a  great  city  j  it  only  agitates  you,  and  is  injurious 
for  J0U|  my  darling,  and,  as  such,  pains  me.*' 

Those  who  had  best  known  his  past,  could  not  have 
beard  in  his  words  or  in  his  voice  the  betrayal  of  anything 
save  a  tender  solicitude  for  her;  still  less  could  she  havo 
doue  so. 

She  looked  upward  at  him  with  a  smile  that  was  earnest 
and  alnjost  mournful ; 

"I  will  not,  if  I  can  help  it;  but  when  I  see  any  who 
look  60  hopeless  as  that,  I  wonder  why  life  is  so  beautiful 
for  nie  and  is  so  stricktm  for  them  I  Why  is  there  so  much 
misery?  All  would  love  God,  and  do  good,  I  think,  if 
they  were  happy?'* 

"A  beauliful  and  simple  code  of  ethics,  my  child! — if 
you  could  give  the  world  your  innocence  and  your  faith  it 
might  be  true." 

"  But  is  it  uot  true  ?"  pleaded  Lueille,  while  her  thoughts 
travelled  wistfully  over  the  mysteries  of  evil  and  of  pain 
which  were  vague  and  strange  to  her  dawning  life,  which 
bad  Ijeen  one  long,  sunny  day,  under  one  guardian  love 
isiote  her  birth  :  '*  Love  is  born  of  gentleness,  and  gentle- 
ness, I  think,  would  win  the  harshest  and  the  most  lost  to 
Bomelking  better.  Perhaps  if  even  that  woman  we  saw 
»UBt  now  had  been  shown  mer^y  when  she  first  suffer'^d^ 
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8be  mfg^bt  not  be  so  utterly  callous  and  '^r!\  ^s  etc  looks  t 
How  strangely  her  eyes  fastened  on  ^.c,  did  yoi  see? 
Why  was  it  ?" 

How  could  she  know  that  every  one  of  he?  innocezil 
words  was  worse  than  a  dagger  in  his  beftii; ' 

* '  Why,  my  1 0  re  ?"  rep  e  ate  d  Strath  m  ore,  w^  arily :  '  *  Why  f 
Because  tho^e  who  are  lost  and  ctII  hate  all  that  \b  guile- 
less, and  pure,  and  holy  I  Because  her  llie  m  guilt,  and 
yours  is  innocence  t^' 

As  the  night  follows  the  day,  Marion  Vavasour  followed 
the  lives  she  hated.  Having  once  seen  that  her  sight  and 
her  presence  had  power  to  pierce  him  to  the  qaick,  she 
never  released  him  from  it ;  wherever  an  outeaat  of  the 
people  could  follow  a  man  of  rank  and  eminence,  she  fol- 
lowed him  \  secretly,  so  that  no  other  noted  her,  but  surely 
and  constantly,  until  that  vigil,  veiled  but  u  q ceasing^  grew 
intolerable  to  him,  with  that  torture  which  be  had  dealt 
out  to  her,  when,  before  the  stroke  of  his  venj^eauce  fell 
In  the  sight  of  assembled  Paris,  go  where  she  would  his 
eyes  were  upon  her,  seek  escape  as  she  might  km  silent 
presence  was  ever  near,  mutely  quoting  to  her  tbc  Paet^ 
mutely  menacing  the  Future.  When  he  left  the  Iiower 
House,  with  the  cheers  which  had  hailed  his  lueasare^,  or 
his  eloquence,  still  echoing  on  the  hot  air,  be  saw  hef  m 
the  gloom  of  the  thronged,  narrow  streets;  when  he  pasec'^ 
from  State  ceremonies  he  met  her  eyes,  where  she  stwV 
amidst  the  crowds  which  thronged  the  approaches  of  tbi 
palace,  and  were  trodden  by  horses-  hoofs,  and  drivei 
asunder  by  the  whips  of  lacqueys.  Leaving  the  fouo 
words  and  innocent  presence  of  Lucille  in  the  brigbtnesi 
«f  morning,  there^  near  his  gates,  in  the  sun-light,  would 
be  the  form  of  the  woman  whose  sin  had  drawn  him  U 
his  guilt,  whom  his  vengeance  had  driven  out  amoog  tta 
lost,  nameless,  hopeless  Multitude,  Going  Irom  the  great 
nesa  of  contests,  from  the  struggle  of  panies,  from  the 
question  of  peace  or  war,  weary  with  the  heated  pressure 
of  lengthened  debate,  or  the  success  of  a  hard- wo  a  victory, 
his  pride  was  stricken,  his  victory  was  embittered,  hin 
strength  beaten  down,  bis  greatness  made  miserable  and 
worthless  In  his  sight,  by  the  dead  guilt  that  was  broughl 
bftck  upon  his  memory  as  he  saw  the  face  of  biB  ^mptreaa 
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(D  the  midnight  gloom,  or  in  the  grayness  of  the  bi caking 
dawn. 

Her  presence — almost  felt  rather  than  actually  seen — 
grew  intolerable  to  him ;  the  sight  of  that  haggard,  evil 
face,  with  its  thirsty  eyes  and  its  terrible  wreck  of  woman- 
hood, its  fearful  relics  of  grace  and  of  beauty,  lingering 
there  as  though  in  hideous  mockery  of  what  she  once  had 
been,  became  feared  by  him  to  whom  fear  was  unknown, 
with  a  nervous  and  unconquerable  dread.  He  strove  to 
bury  his  past,  to  live  it  down,  to  wash  it  out  with  the 
holiness  of  atonement,  to  steep  it  to  oblivion  in  the  fair 
life  that  he  cherished  and  guarded,  and  in  the  grandeur  of 
a  powerful  and  ambitious  career, — and  Marion  Vavasour 
was  ever  before  him,  the  haunting  wraith  of  those  dead 
years,  the  avenger,  as  she  had  been  the  temptress,  of  his 
3rimel 

He  could  not  free  himself  from  her ;  he  was  powerless 
here.  Wealth,  station,  command,  were  impotent  to  force 
out  of  his  path  the  woman  who  dogged  it ;  eminence  and 
authority  were  of  no  avail  to  put  away  from  him  the  pur- 
suant presence  of  an  outcast.  Life  was  hers  as  it  was  his, 
and  where  she  came  was  common  to  the  poorest  as  to  the 
proudest,  the  broad  and  crowded  highway  of  the  world. 
True,  he  could  have  given  her  into  arrest  as  a  vagrant,  but 
that  he  dared  not  do ;  he  knew  the  menace  that  spoke  in 
her  eyes,  he  knew  that  from  her  lips  enough  might  be  told 
of  the  past  that  bound  them,  and  of  that  hour  in  the 
darkness  of  the  sea-storm,  when  his  hand  had  loosed  hen 
to  the  grave,  to  crush  and  break  forever  with  its  horror 
Lucille's  love  and  life.  She  knew  not  the  power  of  the 
vengeance  which  she  held  thus  unconscious  in  her  hands, 
but  he  knew  it ;  and  it  chained  him  paralyzed  from  every  act 
which  might  have  otherwise  released  him  from  the  woman 
who,  under  the  scourge  and  agony  of  his  vengeance,  had 
prophesied  the  hour  when  he  should  ask  in  vain  of  earth 
or  heaven  the  mercy  he  denied.  Now  and  again  wild. 
dark,  shapeless  thoughts  drifted  through  Strathmore's 
mind,  for  his  nature  could  not  wholly  change,  and  when 
need  arose,  he  was  unscrupulous  and  ruthless  now  as 
of  old;  but  they  were  each  perforce  abandoned,  each 
fraught  with  too  close  danger  of  waking  the  very  evil  that 
he  feared.     The  sense  of  weakness  and  of  dread  tightened 
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apon  him,  worst  curse  of  all  to  the  man  to  wLom  feebld< 
neas  and  fear  were  craven  things,  unknown  and  oupitied  | 
B  baffled,  Impotent  hopelessness  began  to  gnaw  into  hia 
life  as  it  had  done  when  he  had  first  learned  that  Valdor 
bad  unearthed  the  secret  of  bis  ezpiatioa;  a  wild,  wearj 
sense  of  despair  grew  on  him ;  remorse  waa  a  heart-Bick 
fiituritj,  atonement  a  madman's  dream,  since  guilt  w*» 
deathlosB  thus  1 

He  dreaded,  moreorer,  lest  Lucille  should  note  the  coa- 
stant  vigil  of  the  woman  to  whom  she  had  given  her  roses 5 
lest  it  should  exercise  over  her  the  same  vague  and  pain- 
fill  terror  with  which  she  had  shrunk  from  the  gaze  of 
Marion  Vavasour  when  it  had  first  faiien  upon  her;  leat 
she  should  question  him  of  it  in  her  innocence,  whilst  he^ 
powerful  in  wealth,  in  rank,  in  command,  would  be  power* 
lees  to  drive  out  from  her  presence  and  ward  her  from  the 
evil  gaze  of  the  one  in  whom  she  saw  hnt  a  beggared  wan* 
derer  of  the  People  1  When  he  waa  not  with  her,  he  sought 
with  almost  nervous  solicitude  that  she  should  never  be 
alone,  that  she  should  always  be  surrounded  with  some 
brilliant  partj^  or  some  girlish  group  of  her  own  age  and 
rank ;  his  own  days  claimed  and  absorbed  by  public  life, 
he  provided  that  all  her  hours  should  be  so  filled  with  a 
succession  of  pleasures,  entertainments  and  companionship, 
that  in  his  absence  no  space  should  be  left  for  her  to  spend 
in  solitude,  or  for  her  to  be  ever  so  alone  that  she  should 
observe  how  closely  the  outcast  to  whom  she  had  given 
her  roses  watched  her  when  she  drove  from  her  own  gates. 

For  Marion  Tavasour,  in  the  strange  caprice  of  a  baffled, 
hope  lea  3  J  paralyzed  hatred,  which  grew  the  more  bitter, 
because  eaeb  day,  as  it  rolled  by,  brought  ber  but  a  more 
vivid  sense  of  its  own  utter  impotence  for  vengeance, 
aever  wearied  in  following  thus  the  life  of  the  young  girl 
whom,  while  all  unconscious  of  her  birth,  she  longed  to 
destroy  not  less  than  to  destroy  him  whose  love  she  be- 
grudged to  her,  and  whose  strength  she  saw  could  alcae 
be  reached  and  stricken  through  her.  Day  after  day, 
zight  after  night,  she  spent  the  long  hours  watching  and 
waiting  for  one  glimpse  of  Luciille.  Under  the  park  trees, 
where  those  more  homeless  and  wretched  than  she,  bad 
slept  through  the  summer  nights,  anil  lay  in  the  dry,  long 
grass  in  the  sun,  staring  blankly  at  the  delicate,  glitteriof 
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throng  of  the  life  with  which  thej  had  nothiug  m  com- 
moiif  scarcely  their  humanity,  she  saw  her  sweep  hy 
through  the  light,  whilst  men  checked  their  horses,  and 
the  <;rowd  without  the  rails  stopped  aad  turned  to  gaze 
after  a  loveliness  that  strangely  touched 'those  who  looked 
oa  it  f  jf  a  moment,  and  who  bore  it  away,  rather  in  their 
hearts  than  in  their  thoughts,  into  the  throng  of  the  world, 
ftS  men  who  have  looked  on  a  face  of  Titian  or  a  dream  of 
Pelaroche  bear  its  memory  away  into  the  heat  and  noise 
of  the  busy  streets  and  the  avarice  and  struggles  of  their 
narrow  lives,  and  are  the  better  for  It,  tbotigh  they  scarce 
know  why.  In  the  stillness  of  a  Sabbath  noon,  she  would 
steal  down  and  hide  amongst  the  banging  foliaj^e  and  pro- 
fuse blossom  of  the  river  villa,  where  she  had  been  given 
alms  from  Stratbmore*s  wealth,  and  watch  her  from  the 
distance  where  the  young  gir!  wandered  among  the  aisles 
of  her  rose-gardenB  or  throngh  the  tropic  wealth  of  the 
consar va tones ;  or  leaned  against  him  where  he  sat,  as 
they  believed  in  unseen  solitude,  nnder  the  deep  shadow 
of  cedars  or  acasias,  whilst  his  hand  strayed  over  her  sunlit 
hair^  and  he  bowed  his  head  and  listeaed  to  her  words 
with  gentle  tenderness,  and  the  smile  npon  bis  lips  that 
was — for  the  moment,  at  least — a  smile  of  rest  aod  happi- 
ness. In  the  heat  of  a  summer  day,  while  the  pavement 
was  white  with  the  dusty  glare,  and  her  temples  throbbed 
with  a  blind,  dizzy  pain  under  the  incessant  roar  of  the 
street  traffic,  she  heard  the  long  shout  roll  down  the  ranks 
'*  for  the  Lady  Cecil  Strathmore*s  carriage  I*'  and  saw  her 
passing  from  concert,  or  dejeuner,  or  drawing-room,  in  her 
delicate,  glittering,  costly  dress,  as  her  outriders  made 
way  for  the  stately  equipage,  while  the  woman  to  whom 
power,  and  luxury,  and  homage  had  been  the  very  core  of 
her  life,  envied  these,  the  outward  symbols  and  privileges 
of  rank  and  wealth,  more  bitterly  than  holier  and  fairer 
fctiugs.  In  the  depth  of  midnight  or  in  the  breaking  dawn, 
one  amongst  the  ever-toiling  crowds,  whose  feet  know  no 
rest,  and  whose  ebb  and  flow  are  like  the  unceasing  roar 
and  murmur  of  a  sea,  she  saw  her,  beside  Strathmore, 
passing  from  some  palace-dinner  orcourt-ball,  the  bearet  of 
his  name,  the  snarer  of  his  honors,  while  she  sto  >d  there, 
in  the  darkness  and  the  hurrying  throng,  alone  in  the  vast^ 
inhoBpit^vble  city^  with  no  life  waitintc  her,  no  companion 
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Bhip,  no  aheltfjr,  but  tbose  she  Bhr&ok  from  and  al  fcoired, 
BiDCe  the  haug^htj  patrician,  the  proad  anstocratj  the  deli* 
rate,  refined^  poetic  epicurean,  BtiH  lived  in  Marion  YaT^*- 
fiour,  and  conld  not  perish  until  death  itself.  Thns^ — day 
after  day,  night  after  night^ — -a  deadly,  poisonous  hate  grew 
up  and  Btrengthened  in  her  for  the  young  life  that  waa 
made  one  with  his ;  strengthened  the  more  because  chained 
and  powerless  to  injure )  and  he  knew  it,  yet  he  could  not 
thrust  her  from  his  path — he  could  not  force  her  from  the 
earth  in  which  she  had  common  right  to  dwell.  The  tide 
of  human  life  was  beyond  hia  control^  and  had  swept  tbem 
together  even  wbilst  furtbeat  sundered  bv  every  BociaJ 
barrier  Marion  Yavasour  lived,  and  in  her  Jived  also  bis 
buried  crime  ;  here  the  proud  Statesman  had  no  power* 
t!,e  negligent  man  of  the  world  no  sneer,  the  polished 
CouTUtr  no  armor,  the  "iron  hand  under  the  silken  glove" 
E*^  weapon;  he  knew  hie  sin,  and  lived  in  feverish, 
br^ltt^  ,  shapeless  dread  lest  its  retribution  should  rise, 
and  pass  over  him  to  smite  the  guiltless  life  that  waa 
sheltered  in  bis  bosom. 

"I  see  that  woman  so  often — that  woman  to  whom  1 
gave  my  roses  I"  said  Lucille,  wonderingly,  once,  while 
with  a  gesture  that  was  almost  fear  she  shrank  closer  to 
him  as  their  carriage  drove  from  the  French  Embassy 
tbrough  the  midnight  streets  : 

*'  Ton  gave  her  alms,  my  love ;  it  is  sufficient  to  make 
her  follow  you,     Notice  her  no  more." 

He  kept  his  voice  calm  and  negligent,  and  the  reply  waa 
given  without  hesitancy,  seemingly  without  effort;  but 
instinctively,  unconsciously,  where  she  loaned  against  him 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  drew  her  closer  to  bifl 
heart,  as  though  she  were  menaced  by  some  near  and 
physical  peril. 

As  his  eyes  had  met  those  of  Marioii  Yavasour,  in  the 
flickering  light  of  the  lamps,  while  his  carriage  had  Oasbed 
past  tbe  place  where  she  stood,  and  her  gaze  had  travelled 
from  bim  to  rest  on  the  face  of  Lucille,  to  the  memory  of 
both  had  returned  the  words  that  Rederapta  tbe  Zingara 
had  apoken,  long  years  before,  when  they,  fore-doomed  to 
be  each  other's  curse,  bad  first  met  uader  the  an  aimer 
atars,  by  the  Bohemian  waters; 

*'  There  shall  be  love;  and  of  the  love,  siu ;  and  of  th« 
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flin,  crime ;  and  of  the  crime,  a  curse ;  and  the  carse  shall 
pursue  and  destroy  the  innocent.'^ 

The  curse  already  had  destroyed  lives  that  were  guilt* 
less — was  yet  another  still  demanded? 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

THALASSISI    THALASSISI 

It  was  on  the  close  of  a  burning  day  in  the  hot  Midi ; 
M  day  of  intolerable  glare,  of  sickening  drought,  of  parched, 
Btifling,  cholera-laden  noxiousness  under  those  brazen  skies, 
within  those  relentless  walls  of  the  Toulon  Bagne.  The 
horrible  heat  had  made  even  the  gardes-chiourmes  heavy 
and  listless,  and  they  had  suffered  a  few  of  the  forgats, 
unchidden,  to  drop  down,  gasping  and  powerless,  like 
panting  hounds ;  nature  wears  itself  out,  and  humanity  is 
remembered  now  and  then,  even  in  a  convict  prison.  At 
one  part  of  the  fortifications  a  brace  of  galley-slaves  was 
working,  a  little  asunder  from  the  rest,  on  a  sandy  level 
Cacing  the  sea,  with  a  single  overseer  near  them ;  brandy 
and  the  ghastly  heat,  and  the  horrible  sand  glitter,  made 
the  garde  sleepy  and  inattentive ;  heavy  bribes  from  a 
young  Englishman,  who  had  of  late  been  much  about  the 
Bagne,  had  something,  yet  more  than  the  sultry  pestilen- 
tial air  and  the  fumes  of  the  petits  verves  to  do  with  his 
unusual  lack  of  vigilance  and  the  separate  post  of  labor 
he  had  given  to  the  political  diport^s  on  that  stretch  of 
sand  excavations  lying  in  front  of  the  stirless  summer  sea. 
They  were  kept  late  at  labor  there,  for  the  new  stone  cur* 
tain  and  redoubts  that  were  to  be  erected  at  that  point 
were  pressing,  and  the  government  had  directed  that  no 
bime  should  be  lost,  but  that  separate  parties  of  the  gali* 
riens  should  be  told  off,  to  continue  the  works  night  and 
day  until  they  were  completed.  The  forgcUs  were  of  less 
fame  than  the  brutes  whose  toil  they  bore,  and  to  whose 
tabor  they  weie  harnessed;  it  mattered  nothing  how  many 
bundred  of  them  might  wear  out,  drop  down,  and  perish 
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b  that  giant  travail  —  if  they  died  by  drovee  so  miicfe  t&« 
better,  there  were  the  hm  expenses  for  the  ex  chequer. 

The  hot  day  faded,  the  twilight  fell  lightly,  rapidly, 
without  stars,  for  the  skies  were  black  and  stormy.  The 
garde-chiourm^  lit  his  lantern,  the  prisoaers  toiled  on  with 
Bpade  and  pickaxe  deep  down  in  the  sand  and  gravel,  with 
their  backs  bowed  and  their  limbs  weighted  with  irons, 
And  their  breath  like  blow^n  and  worn-oot  horses  In  that 
onnataral  and  herculean  toil  to  which  their  lives  had  do 
habit,  their  limbs  had  no  use;  while  scattered  all  along 
the  sand  level  w^ere  the  chains  of  convicts,  with  the  crack 
of  the  overseers'  whips  sounding  on  the  sileoee,  and  the 
glitter  of  the  lanterns  shining  down  the  line  in  the  gray 
descending  twilight  that  would  soon  be  night.  And  be- 
yond, on  the  water,  the  yacht  lay  at  anchor,  with  a  blue 
light  that  she  had  hung  out  for  nianj^  nights  past  burning 
at  the  mast-head,  to  prevent,  as  it  was  understood,  her 
being  rua  down  in  the  darkness  by  the  chasse-rmir^es  and 
other  vessels  that  came  to  or  past  the  port  of  Toulou, 
trading  from  Italy  and  the  East.  The  garde'Chiourme.^ 
with  grumbling  imprecations,  turned  to  relight  his  lant-ern 
that  had  gone  out,  setting  it  down  on  a  block  of  granite  while 
he  adjuste'd  its  wick,  growling  coarse  Bas-Rhin  oaths  at 
his  prisoners  for  not  doing  their  work  quicker ;  it  was  a 
signal,  though  no  word  had  ever  passed  between  hira  and 
them  ;  a  slight  risk  made  worth  his  while  to  bear  by  Lionel 
CarylPs  rouleaux  of  gold  pieces,  with  which  he  could  pur- 
chase hie  escape  from  his  hateful  post,  and  buy  the  little 
strip  of  land  in  Alsace,  which  ever  since  his  boyhood  he 
had  vainly  coveted.  His  back  was  turned ;  with  a  wrench 
the  Mportis  tore  asunder  the  irons  which  had  been  all  but 
filed  through,  and  only  hung  together  by  a  link,  sprang  up 
out  of  the  pit  in  which  they  worked,  and  fled,  fleet  as  hiLLi* 
deer,  over  the  sandy  surface  in  the  gray  of  the  falling  night, 
ihcir  footfall  noiseless  on  the  loose  and  yielding  eartn 
Busy  with  his  lantern,  he  did  not,  or  seemed  not  to,  hear 
their  stealthy  and  sudden  flight.  When  he  turned  the  fall 
blaze  of  his  light  on  the  gravel-pit,  and  looking  down, 
found  the  yawning  hole  untenanted,  and  raised  the  hue- 
and-cry,  the  condamnM  bad  had  three  oinutes*  start  —  a 
priceless  treasure  in  that  race  for  liberty  and  life. 

The  alarm  was  given.     Force,  brutal  and  omnipotoai, 
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waB  out  like  a  gleulbboand  after  those  who  sought  that 
most  begrudged  and  costly  thiog  on  earth^-lheir  Freedom, 
The  baetions  swarmed  with  soldiery;  the  garde^-chiourms^ 
poured  out  with  hell-boand  fury^  petty  tyrants  who  had 
lost  their  slaves ;  the  shots  rang  on  the  still  night,  all 
Toulon  was  astir  J  two  formats  had  escaped,  two  meti  out 
-&f  whom  all  sense  and  sign  of  that  daring  vice  of  Liberty 
should  hare  been  emshed  and  drilled  in  the  granite  walls 
and  under  the  iron  chains  of  the  life  that  had  lowered 
them  to  beasts,  and  robbed  them  even  of  their  Names. 
The  Bagne  was  in  hideous  tumult,  the  hell-hounds  tore 
out  OB  the  search  over  the  'wide  sand-level  stretching  to 
the  sea^  the  bullets  hissed  through  the  air,  the  gt^ndarmes 
hurled  themselves,  armed  to  the  teeth,  on  the  track  of  the 
fugitives.  Inside  the  Bagne  they  would  have  been  re 
captured  at  once ;  outside  the  walls  there  was  one  change, 
for  that  one  chance  was  the  Sea.  The  Seal  incarnate 
liljerty  itself,  that  held  out  freedom  to  the  bondsmen.  The 
shots  seethed  past  them  and  fell  round  them^  scattering 
the  sand  in  their  eyes  and  ploughing  the  ground  at  their 
feetj  their  ankles  plunged  into  the  loose  soil,  theyells^  and 
shouts,  and  curses  of  the  alarm  were  borne  to  their  eara 
on  the  wind,  their  limbs  were  dragged  down  by  links  of 
the  hanging  chains,  their  strength  .was  impoverished  by 
UmI  and  misery,  a  fate  worse  thao  death  was  close  on 
them,  with  every  second  that  brought  their  pursuers 
nearer  and  nearer  ere  they  could  reach  the  gray  lino  of 
the  gleaming  water,  longed  for,  panted  for,  so  near  and 
yet  so  far  1  Across  the  line  of  sand,  yellow  and  level  in 
the  fitful  shadows,  with  the  severed  fetters  clatigiag  like 
the  trailing  irons  of  escaping  slaves,  with  the  press  of  the 
close  pursuit  hunting  them  down,  with  the  sound  of  the 
seas  and  the  roar  of  the  following  multitude,  the  crash  of 
the  gendarmes*  tread,  and  the  hiss  of  the  plunging  shot 
deafening  their  ear  and  giddy ing  their  brain,  with  life  and 
liberty  beyond,  and  behind  a  doom  more  dread  than  death, 
they  fled  on  through  the  heavy,  breathless  night 

They  reached  the  water-edge  j  the  loose,  fresh-raised 
sand  embankment  over  bong  the  sea  by  some  eight  feet, 
ihe  waves  surging  and  churning  below  under  the  lash  of 
the  rising  mistrul  With  that  might,  which  desperation 
dtMie  can  h;nd,  they  cleared  it  with  a  hound  of  agony,  and 
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ff^ll  witii  tk  low,  BDllen  spla&b  and  plunge  into  the  dark 
watf^ra  A  vollej,  fired  bj  those  in  pursuit,  thundered 
down  the  shore;  the  balls  bisBed  and  shrieked  as  they  cut 
the  water,  while  the  oaths  of  gardes  and  gendarmes  yelled 
furious  upon  the  air.  One,  as  he  rose  to  the  surfaee,  was 
shot  through  the  back;  with  a  e  ere  am  that  echoed  over 
the  sea,  ha  bounded  out  of  the  water  in  the  gray,  fitful 
bght,  then  sank  never  to  rise  again.  The  other  divml, 
and  the  storm  of  balls  passed  harmlessly  aboFe  him ;  ere 
he  had  leaped,  he  had  torn  off  with  such  convulsed  strength 
as  is  bom  of  a  supreme  despair^  the  irons  still  clinging  to 
his  wTiBts.  He  had  uo  weight  on  him;  he  was  a  fearless 
swimmer;  and  there,  at  the  masthead,  burned  the  signal 
light,  that  to  him  and  for  him  meant  aid,  succor,  welcome, 
liberty,  and  all  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  the  world.  He 
kept  under  water,  only  rising  rarely  to  the  surface,  and 
then  BO  cautiously,  that  in  the  gloom  of  the  stormy,  sultry 
eYening  he  was  unseen.*  Those  on  the  shore  had  seen 
both  sink  when  the  volley  had  been  fired;  they  supposed 
both  had  been  shot  down  when  the  death-shriek  had  rung 
over  the  sea.  It  was  of  little  moment;  hoth  were  dead 
instead  of  both  Mport^s,  The  sea  was  ahve  for  awhile 
with  boats,  and  lanterns^  and  men  groping  with  grappling 
hooks  and  fishing-nets  for  the  drowned  bodies ;  while 
torches  flung  their  ruddy  glare  over  the  w^hite  foam  and 
dark,  angry  waters,  and  he  who  lay  under  the  waves^ 
amidst  the  tumult  and  the  flickering  glare  above  him^ 
knew — with  every  sound  that  passed,  with  every  breath, 
for  which  he  stole  upward  to  the  air  in  stealth  and  agony 
—the  bitterness  of  death. 

Then — as  though  nature  herself  lent  succor  from  the 
brutality  of  man  to  mart,  which  outruns  all  the  rage  of 
desert  birds,  all  the  ferocity  of  forest  beasts — the  gathered 
clouds  broke  with  a  tempest  of  rain,  driving,  drenching, 
beating  down  the  flames  of  the  torches,  and  casting  dark- 
ness  over  all  the  sea.  The  pursuit  eeased,  the  search  was 
given  over; — the  dead  bodies  of  two  for^aU I  what  were 
they  but  carrion  ?     At  last — at  last — he  was  alone  Jn  the 

*  In  case  any  reflemblanee  mt^j  be  traced  between  the  essapei  of 
Valdor  and  of  Jean  Valjeftn,  I  may  name  thnt  the  abaYu  ch^ptef 
W&!l  written  before  I  read  the  *•  Mis^rablea/*  or  knew  thai  there  ws< 
lueh  an  episode  iu  the  work.^jluiAor  qf'  Birathmon" 
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sheltering  water,  and  the  darkness  that  to  him  was  more 
blessed  than  ever  is  the  sweetest  light  of  summer  moon, 
or  gleam  of  bridal  starlight.  He  rose,  and  through  the 
denseness  of  the  gloom  and  the  ink-black  sheet  of  falling 
rain  he  saw,  beaming  starlike,  the  little  azure  light 
Liberty,  life,  all  the  lost  glories  of  his  strength,  all  the 
robbed  vigour  of  his  manhood,  swept  back  with  a  rush 
through  all  his  frame.  Even  in  that  instant  of  mortal 
danger^nd  of  physical  misery,  once  more  he  had  hope,  and 
he  had  freedom ;  they  are  the  angels  of  men's  lives. 

He  swam  out  to  the  bright  blue  star  of  light — swam 
with  that  strength  which  comes  in  the  supreme  hours 
of  our  lives,  making  us  "rend  the  cords  even  as  green 
withes." 

A  few  brief  seconds  more,  and  he  stood  on  the  yacht 
deck  ;  Lionel  Caryll  had  saved  him. 

"  Free— thank  God  I" 

The  words  broke  from  both  their  lips  as  the  wild  rain- 
storm lashed  round  them  ;  then,  without  sign  or  show  of 
life,  he  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  the  English  youth,  the 
blood  gushing  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils — his  senses 
blind  and  gone. 

Before  the  sun  rose  the  yacht  was  far  on  her  way  west- 
ward down  the  Mediterranean  waters  ;  Valdor  was  free. 

Thus  strangely  does  Circumstance  turn  avenger  in  this 
life 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 

UNDER  THE   WINGS   OP   THE   ANGEL. 

It  was  autumn  at  White  Ladies. 

The  dying  leaves  were  once  more  drifting  on  the  wind ; 
the  suns  set  in  stormy  purpled  skies  and  golden  pomp  of 
tempest  light ;  the  seas  ran  high,  and  hurled  their  white 
foam-crested  waves  upon  the  sands : — it  was  the  fall  of 
ine  year,  rich,  grand,  profoundly  mournful,  with  here  and 
*ihere  its  summer  hours  few  and  fleeting,  passionately 
treasured,  early  lost,  like  the  sweet  and  lingering  smileg 
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on  dying  lips,  in  voiceless  and  eternal  farewell  to  all  th« 
they  have  loved  and  blessed. 

It  was  autumn,  and  evening ;  and  Strathmore  stood  on 
the  rose-terrace  of  White  Ladies,  while  the  lingering  rayg 
of  the  sun  that  had  set  poured  a  golden  lustre  over  the 
crimson  foliage,  the  brown  rolling  woods,  and  the  river, 
fellow  with  the  dead  leaves  of  the  water-lilies.  The 
fever  of  a  deadly  inquietude  was  on  him — the  fever  of 
guilt,  which  knows  no  rest.  He  had  left  behind,  in  the 
rushing  crowds  and  peopled  streets  of  the  great  city,  the 
face  which  had  pursued  him  like  a  recurrent  and  inevitable 
fate ;  but  she  was  in  his  life,  she  was  in  his  thoughts,  she 
poisoned  all  his  peace,  she  accused  him  in  memory  of  that 
past  that  he  had  sought  to  crush  into  oblivion.  She  had 
risen  out  of  the  surge  of  the  vast  throngs  as  she  had  risen 
from  the  waves,  she  had  returned  into  his  life,  she  who 
had  cursed  it.  He  did  not  know  what  he  feared,  yet  he 
feared  everything — he!  who  had  not  known  what  fear 
was.  Even  the  idolized  life  of  Lucille  had  grown  torture 
to  him — he  dreaded  lest  his  unrest  should  lend  its  alarm 
to  her,  lest  in  his  sleep  dreaming  words  should  betray  him, 
lest  in  his  eyes  she  should  read  the  secret  he  veiled.  JSTever 
yet  was  there  crime  which  did  not  sooner  or  later  know 
this  doom  I 

He  stood  now  looking  over  the  sweep  of  forest,  park, 
and  sea  that  lay  before  him  in  the  ruddy  fading  light 
Power,  honor,  beauty  of  possessions,  riches  of  heritage, 
the  greatness  which  ennobles  life,  the  love  which  softens 
and  endears  it — these  were  all  his,  and  all  were  darkened, 
cankered,  turned  to  misery  and  dread,  by  the  shadow  of 
one  dead  sin  I  All  that  was  fair  in  his  sight  was  poisoned 
by  the  past ;  all  that  was  sacred  to  him  was  imperilled  by 
his  guilt ;  all  that  was  holiest  and  dearest  to  him  would  be 
destroyed  forever,  if  one  voice  arose  to  whisper  the  se<ret 
his  heart  held. 

His  eyes  filled  with  yearning  and  with  pain  as  he  gassed 
at  the  west,  where  the  sun  had  sunk  beyond  the  sea.  He 
thought  of  ErroU. 

"  He  is  avenged — he  is  avenged  I "  he  murmured,  where 
he  stood  in  the  silence  of  the  falling  evening,  "  more  atterij 
«han  if  I  had  died  upon  a  scaffold,  as  other  murderers  diel  ** 
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Tea — for  the  pang  of  the  scaffold  is  bat  a  moment,  and 
Strathmore's  chastisement  was  lifelong. 

Like  a  breath  of  redemption,  like  a  face  of  angel  bright- 
aess,  she  whom  the  dead  had  bequeathed  him  looked  up- 
ward in  his  eyes  in  the  last  lingering  sunlight,  as  her 
hand  stole  into  his. 

"  Why  have  you  left  me  ?  We  are  alone  for  a  day  at 
the  least,  and  when  alone  you  are  wholly  my  own ! " 

He  shrank  from  the  sweet  caressing  words:  "wholly 
bers ! "  while  the  darkness  of  the  past  claimed  him,  draw- 
ing him  ever  and  ever  down  out  of  the  innocence  and  light 
of  her  presence  into  its  pestilential  memories  I 

He  pressed  her  to  him  with  a  passionate  unrest,  a  fever- 
ish tenderness,  born  of  a  terrible  and  nameless  dread. 

"  Lucille  ! — Lucille  I  I  have  never  given  you  an  hour's 
pain — never  denied  you  a  single  wish  ?  I  have  made  you 
happy  ?  My  love  is  sufficient  for  you  and  you  want  no 
other?" 

He  spoke  as  he  had  spoken  when  she  had  wakened  from 
her  sleep,  in  vague,  oppressive  misery,  in  restless,  irre- 
sistible longing  to  be  told,  again  and  again  from  her  own 
lips,  that  through  her  the  atonement  of  his  sin  was  made. 
Oh,  madman  I  who  thought  that  atonement  lay  in  the 
happiness  of  another  life,  instead  of  in  the  purification  from 
passion,  the  renunciation  of  evil,  of  his  own  I 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  wistful,  wondering  pain,  and 
on.  her  face  was  the  look  of  an  unspeakable  love — a  love 
beyond  her  childhood's  faith,  beyond  her  joyous  youth  ;  a 
love  spiritualized,  exhaustless,  "faithful  unto  death," 
mournful  even  in  its  intensity,  as  though  the  tragedy  from 
whence  it  sprang  unconsciously  shadowed  it,  and  made  it 
less  the  offspring  of  joy  than  the  angel  of  consolation. 

**  Oh,  my  lord — my  love  I"  she  said,  softly  and  passion- 
ately, while  the  tears  rose  up  and  stood  in  the  eyes  where, 
to  him,  there  ever  seemed  to  lie  the  sadness  of  her  father's 
fate  and  of  her  young  mother's  piteous  doom.     "Have 

Jou  need  to  ask  me  that  ?     He  whom  you  loved,  knows 
ow  Lucille  loves  you.     My  life  has  no  thought,  no  wish, 
no  memory,  but  what  are  yours,  for  is  not  my  life — you  ?  " 
He  pressed  her  in  a  close  embrace,  that  she  might  not 
^me  bow  his  eyes  filled  and  his  face  paled  at  the  anguish 
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and  the  eweetness  of  tbosa  tender  words  i — slm  *oved  him, 
and  of  that  verj  love  would  be  her  death-blow,  if  ever  from 
her  father^s  distant  grave  the  truth  should  arise  and  he 
revealed. 

A  letter  she  had  lain  down  on  the  marble  gleamed  white 
against  the  dark  and  crimson  leaves  of  the  autumn  roses; 
the  superscription  lay  uppermost;  as  his  glance,  mechani* 
call  J  and  without  note  of  it,  fell  on  the  writing,  he  startt^d 
with  a  shudder  that  she  felt  through  all  her  frame  as  ids 
arms  wore  wound  about  hen 

He  loosed  her  from  him,  and  seized  it^ — all  the  golden 
and  purple  glories  of  the  sunset  reeled  before  hia  sight. 
The  writing  was  that  of  the  man  who  held  bis  secret — of 
the  hand  that  he  had  thought  to  weigh  aud  fasten  down, 
paralyzed  forever,  beneath  the  irons  of  the  Toulon  gal6rien, 

*'  That  letter  I— That  letter  t " 

The  words  died  on  his  lips  faint  and  ill-formed;  even 
from  her  in  that  moment  he  could  not  wholly  hide  the 
terror  that  fell  on  htm,  passing  all  coward^s  fear  of  death. 

She  looked  upward,  with  the  swiftness  of  love  to  notice 
any  shade  of  pain. 

"  Why  t  What  is  it  ?  l^othing  that  grieves  you  ?  It 
came  just  now.  I  took  it  from  them^  and  brought  it  to 
you." 

*^  Quite  right  P'  In  that  instant  he  had  recoyered  self- 
commandj  and  his  voice  was  measured  and  calm.  **  It 
g^ave  me  pain  at  the  moment,  my  love,  for — for^ — it  is  the 
writing  of  one  whom  I  believed  worse  than  dead.  Leave 
me  alone  to  read  it.  See  I  there  are  your  fawns  waiting 
for  you.     Go,  and  give  them  their  roses." 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment  witb  wiatful  uncertainty  | 
his  voice  was  tranquil  now,  and  he  smiled  on  her,  yet  she 
could  Qot  forget  that  shudder  which  she  had  felt  eonvulBe 
him  as  she  had  been  gathered  in  his  arm. 

"  Go,  my  darling,"  he  said,  with  a  smile — a  smile  while 
his  hand  closed  on  the  letter  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
thought  silenced,  as  by  the  silence  of  the  gravel  "I 
would  be  alone  a  few  moments." 

She  looked  at  him  again,  wistfully  still  j  then  went,  for 
his  wish  was  her  law — went  with  the  grace  and  swiitueie 
of  youth,  for  she  had  still  a  chJld^s  pure  pleasnres.  hei 
bands  fllM  with  autumn  roses,  her  hair  glancing  m  thf 
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BUDljghtp  while  the  joung  deer  trooped  to  meel  her  with 
the  delicate  chimeB  of  their  hells. 

And  he  stood  there  with  the  opened  letter  in  his  hano, 
and  the  shapeless  terror,  which  had  been  npon  him  si  nee 
he  had  first  seen  the  face  of  Marion  Yavasour  Id  the  sum- 
iner  midnight,  became  palpable  end  fronting  him  with  th« 
work  of  his  own  hand.  The  crimson  from  the  weet  shoce 
ftill  npon  the  page,  and  the  words  seemed  to  reol  in  ascaiv 
let  haze  before  him  as  he  read : 

*'  Strathmore,  I  am  free,  and  in  England.  Yon  may 
have  learnt,  ere  now,  that  your  noble  nephew  gave  mo 
liberty^  and  regained  me  more  than  life.  I  shall  await 
you  to-night  on  the  shore  by  the  monastery  church;  yon 
will  come  as  soon  as  the  night  has  fallen. 

"  Tam)oe." 


He  who  had  been  so  deeply  wronged,  wrote  with  the 
command  of  a  monarch — he  who  had  wronged,  stood  with 
the  letter  crnshed  in  his  hand,  without  ©ease,  sight,  move- 
ment;  all  his  life  blasted  him. 

The  blow  fell  unsoftened,  unprepared;  the  letters  by 
which  Lionel  Caryll,  bouDd  to  silence  for  a  while,  bad  at 
last,  from  the  east,  sent  the  tidings  of  bis  rescue  of  the 
condemned,  had  not  as  yet  reached  him.  The  words  he 
read  were  like  the  delirium  of  a  dream  ;  the  force  which 
had  unlocked  the  prisoner's  chains  and  set  him  free  seemed 
unreal,  unnatural,  as  power  that  should  have  burst  the 
bonds  of  death  and  given  resurrection  from  the  grave. 
Thifl  was  all  be  knew :  that  he  who  had  the  secret  of  bla 
life  had  risen  from  a  bondage,  dark,  certain,  hopeless  as 
the  tomb,  and  held  a  vengeance  vast  as  his  deep  wrong  I 

As  a  panther  leaps  from  the  gloom  ere  its  presence  m 
eeen  or  its  passage  is  traced,  so  his  retribution  sprang 
npon  him.  All  was  dark  round  him ;  unintelligible,  un- 
told ;  the  prison  gates  had  been  broken,  the  living  sepul- 
chre been  unsealed ;  his  wealth,  which  had  sent  his  young 
kinsman  to  wander  at  will  in  foreign  lands,  had  been 
turned  into  the  power  which  had  loosed  the  chains,  and 
released  the  captivity  of  the  man  he  had  betrayed  and  con- 
qemued  1  the  net  of  his  own  acts  was  wound  about  him; 
the  guUt  which  had  seemed  wisdom  in  his  sight  had  beim 


forged  into  the  w*iapon  of  his  own  desttuetion*  Hiuf  not 
his  alone^  or  he  had  borne  it.  It  was  the  life  of  Lucille 
that  his  dead  sin  menaced.  For  her  he  had  done  this 
thing ;   against  her  it  now  rose  beyond  his  strength  to 

<*The  grief  that  does  not  epeak, 
Whiipers  the  o^er-fraiight  heart  aod  l^idi  it  break." 


A.  atTioned  Bilenee  aod  traoquillity  fell  on  htm;  snddeuij 
and  mutely  as  poison  kills^  all  his  life  was  shattered ;  and 
all  hope  destroyed ;  there  is  no  resistance  in  an  absolute 
despair. 

He  held  the  letter  clenched  in  his  right  hand,  his  face 
was  gray  and  bloodless  as  a  dead  man's,  his  eyes  gazed 
with  a  blank  stare  out  at  the  ruddy,  goldeo  light ;  the 
world  was  unreal  about  him,  the  sun*rays  glared  blood* 
red  in  his  sight  j  he  saw  the  face  of  Lucille,  but  it  seemed 
far  off— gazing  at  him  with  love  that  was  anguish,  with 
eyes  that  pierced  his  soul  and  saw  the  blood-stain  there» 
with  boliness  that  barred  him  from  her  and  divorced  them 
for  evermore,  while  she  floated  farther  aad  farther  from 
him,  borne  away  by  an  augel-band. 

Dizziness  seized  him,  he  felt  his  senses  failing,  his  sight 
growing  dim ;  instinctively  he  grasped  the  marble  colamn 
near,  and  strove  to  keep  his  conscionsDess,  his  calm — 
»he  must  not  know  I 

*^NQt  know  /"  He  remembered  that  when  the  spaee 
of  that  night  should  be  passed  the  knowledge  of  all  would 
have  reached  her  I  He  knew  that  she  must  die  —  the  life 
that  lived  but  in  his  own,  and  the  yet  unborn  life  that  he 
had  given,  both  perish  through  his  sin  1 

She  stood  before  him,  with  the  automn  roses  in  her 
hand,  and  the  lingering  stray  beams  of  light  shining  iJi 
the  deep  spiritual  sweetness  of  her  eyes. 

He  shuddered  beneath,  her  gaze; — all  that  was  dearest 
to  him  grew  worse  torture  than  devils  frame,  A  little 
wbile-^— and  she  would  know  him  as  he  was.  A  little 
while — and  she  would  know  that  his  kiss  was  aecnrsed 
on  her  lips,  that  the  barrier  of  an  ineffaceable  sin  sundered 
\hem  forever,  that  the  love  she  held  the  holiest  and  truest 
guardian  ship  on  earth  was  but  a  vain  atonement  %7  a 
brutal  crime! 


I 
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She  caine  and  knelt  beside  him,  she  wound  her  arm^ 
about  him,  she  sought  his  lips  with  her  caresses.  Was 
he  in  suffering,  was  he  in  pain  ?  He  was  silent  to  her  1 
Why  ?  He  would  keep  nothing  that  grieved  him  from 
her,  even  in  love  ? 

And  he  had  to  smile  on  her  while  his  heart  was  break- 
ing I  He  had  to  look  down  into  her  fair  eyes,  while  he 
knew  that  towards  them  stole  the  doom  of  his  past  I  Im« 
prisoned  from  her  sight  through  all  her  life,  his  hidden  sin 
was  loosed  to  rend  her  from  him  and  destroy  her  at  the 
last.  And  in  the  failing  light  her  eyes  gazed  upward  with 
their  deep,  dreaming  love,  and  h(^r  lips,  with  the  sinlesa 
smile  of  childhood,  were  lifted  for  his  kiss  1 

Oh  God  I — ^the  throbs  of  his  heart,  as  they  beat  against 
hers,  must  tell  her  he  thought  the  secret  they  held ;  on 
the  darkness  of  his  face  she  must  behold  the  darkness  of 
bis  soul.  She  leaned  her  cheek  upon  his  hand— the  blood 
stain  there  must  scorch  her.  She  laid  her  head  against 
hi«  breast  —  the  guilt  it  veiled  must  scare  her  from  her 
resting-place. 

The  guardian  of  her  youth,  the  husband  of  her  love,  the 
father  of  her  child,  the  idol  of  her  beautiful  and  trustful 
life — and  through  him  she  must  die  I 

His  arms  closed  round  her  with  passionate  anguish,  his 
lips  clung  to  hers  with  endless  kisses — to  him  it  was  as 
the  embrace  of  death — to  him  it  was  agonized  as  an  eter- 
nal farewell. 

Yet  he  held  from  her  all  sign  ;  he  spared  her  while  he 
could  all  knowledge  of  his  torture;  he  sacrificed  hi? 
misery  to  her,  as  he  would  have  sacrificed  honor,  greatr 
ness,  life  itself,  and  given  himself  to  an  eternity  of  woe, 
tould  he  have  bought  redemption  at  his  cost  for  her  alone. 

He  left  her —  and  she  had  seen  no  trace  of  the  agony 
which  could  have  broken  its  bonds  and  flung  him  at  her 
feet  with  tears  of  blood  at  every  smile  her  fond  eyes  gave 
to  his,  at  every  lingering  kiss  her  lips  left  on  his  own.  But 
where  she  could  not  follow  or  behold  him  —  out  in  the 
shadows  of'' the  falling  night,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
leaves  —  that  agony  had  its  way,  nature  conquered  the 
iron  force  that  had  chained  it  down  and  forbidden  it  all 
Dtlerance. 

He  si^od  and  gazed  at  her  through  the  opened  case- 
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fi'GQts ;  he  knew  that  in  life  they  might  ne?eT  meet 
again.  The  pure  light  fell  around  her,  fiowers  in  a  wilder- 
ness ot  blossom  enclosed  her,  above  her  there  stretched 
through  the  shadows  the  i?orj  spear  and  the  white  wtnga 
of  a  sculptured  angel,  Ithuriel ;  and  upward  to  the  angel'd 
face  she  lifted  her  soft,  deep,  haunting  eyes,  the  eyes  where 
the  sadness  of  the  past  ever  lay  beneath  the  smile  of 
childhood.  And  she  must  perish  I  —  she,  the  angel  of  bis 
life,  by  whom  atonement  had  come  to  him,  through  whom 
all  holier  things  had  touched  his  hearts  He  wondered 
that  he  lived  —  that  dumb,  delirious  wonder  of  despair 
which  seizes  those  who  suffer^  those  to  whom  death  will 
not  come. 

He  eaw  nothing  but  her — the  light  @hed  was  a  halo  Hkfl 
a  glory  on  her  brow  ;  her  eyeg,  looking  octward  to  the 
night,  seemed  to  look  through  his  soul ;  and  above,  where 
the  marble  Ithuriel  leaned,  the  white  wings  of  the  angel 
enclosed  her,  and  the  white  spear  banned  from  her,  the 
innocent  and  the  sacrificed,  his  love  that  was  accursed^  his 
guilt  that  had  arisen  I 

And  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  ruined  cloisters  &nd  the 
hanging'  screens  of  ivy,  there  crept  s  shadow  darker  thaa 
any  on  the  night;  that  shadow  looked  with  him  upon  the 
innoc'ince  that  the  white-winged  spirit  guarded;  that 
shadow,  unseen  by  him,  followed  him  as  he  went  down 
towards  the  sea. 

It  was  the  form  of  Marion  Tavasoar 


CHAPTER   LXXIII 

**TH11   BOWS  OF  THE   MIGHTY   ABB    BBOEINJ^ 


The  full  autumn  moon  shone  on  the  silent  seas,  the 
i^t^y  shadows  of  the  broken  arches,  and  the  slirlcBS  boughs 
drooping  above  the  scattered  ivy-covered  graves  as  Strath- 
more  went  through  the  night ;  went  with  his  proud  head 
bowed,  and  all  the  haughty  serenity  of  his  hearing  broker 
and  crushed.     For  he  went  to  the  man  he  had  wronged 
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Yaldor  leant  against  a  shaft  of  the  rained  abbey,  writk 
/be  light  shining  on  his  face ;  th5  ravages  of  captivity  and 
of  wretchedness  were  something  worn  away,  but  beauty, 
strength,  brilliance,  all  the  glory  of  manhood  were  gone, 
and  gone  forever ;  and  Strathmore  shuddered  as  he  looked 
on  him.  How  qould  this  man  forgive  ?  To  have  saved 
his  life  he  could  have  uttered  no  word,  have  advanced  no 
step ;  he  paused,  and  stood  silent.  AH  the  enormity  of 
his  sin  seemed  to  arise  and  stand  betwixt  them  ;  all  the 
vastness  of  the  mercy  he  had  come  to  seek  seemed  to 
stretch  out,  mocking  and  lost  before  him.  "  Mercy  I" 
What  title  to  it  had  he  ? — he  who  had  ever  denied  it. 

The  night  was  very  calm,  and  its  stillness  was  uubro* 
ken  as  they  met ;  the  one  saw  the  husband  of  Lucille,  the 
other  her  avenger  and  destroyer. 

"  Strathmore  I  were  you  traitor  to  me  ?" 

The  words  fell  at  last  from  the  man  he  had  wronged, 
low,  almost  gentle,  but  with  reproach  profound  as  that 
which  alone  passed  the  dying  Caesar's  lips  to  him  whom 
he  had  loved  too  loyally. 

Strathmore  quivered  from  head  to  foot ;  traitor  he  had 
been,  but  there  was  no.  treachery  in  his  blood.  With  a  lie 
je  could  have  disarmed  this  man ;  with  a  lie  have  denied 
the  charge ;  there  was  no  proof  against  him  save  such  as 
his  own  words  should  give ;  no  living  soul  who  could  have 
brought  this  last  sin  home  to  him  save  himself.  From  him 
whom  he  had  wronged,  moreover,  he  came  to  seek  a  mercy 
so  vast  that  the  mercy  which  spares  from  death  is  pale  to 
it.  But  his  soul,  steeped  in  so  much  error,  lost  in  so  much 
crime,  still  clung,  even  in  its  darkness,  instinctively,  and 
at  all  cost,  to  Truth.     He  bowed  his  head : 

"  Yes  I  I  betrayed  you." 

''Your 

That  one  word  was  all  he  uttered,  but  in  it  all  else  was 
spoken ;  the  reproach,  too  deep  for  passion,  too  generous 
for  revenge,  of  the  betrayed  who  wrote :  "  It  is  not  an 
open  enemy  who  hath  done  me  this  dishonor,  for  then  I 
could  have  borne  it.  It  was  even  thou,  my  companion, 
my  guide,  and  my  own  familiar  friend." 

"It" — he  lifted  his  head,  and  as  the  moonlight  shone 
npon  it,  his  face  was  filled  with  a  terrible  despair,  and  with 
tbatr  which  is  worse  than  suii'ering,  and  which  had  never 
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before  tnen  reached  his  life — shame.     "  I  betrayed  yoa- 
for  her  sake  I" 

Viler  than  he  was  in  his  own  sight,  he  could  bo  in  do 
man's ;  abhorrent  of  his  sin,  the  purest  could  not  be,  more 
than  he  was  then ;  "  a  traitor !"  many  crimes  had  stained, 
but  in  his  creed,  none  had  dishonored  him  till  this.  And 
the  haughty  tyrant-nature  in  hiin,  sickening  at  its  own  evil 
and  its  own  shame,  laid  itself  bare  to  the  bone,  making  no 
plea,  seeking  no  lie,  craving  no  pardon,  asking  no  pallia- 
tion, save  such,  if  any  there  were,  as  lay  in  those  brief 
words,  "for  her." 

A  deep  sigh  broke  from  the  man  he  had  ruined  ;  he  had 
been  dealt  an  injury  so  vast  that  all  the  life  that  lingered 
in  him  could  not  sufi&ce  to  efiFace  or  repair  it ;  he  had  been 
flung  into  a  living  tomb,  and  been  crushed  under  a  more 
lingering  torture  than  that  which  gives  death  at  a  blow ; 
his  cause  had  been  lost,  his  manhood  had  been  wrecked, 
his  strength  had  been  destroyed  forever;  yet  his  deep 
wrong  was  less  before  him  in  that  moment  than  the  an- 
guish which  struck  him  like  a  knife,  that  the  friend  whom 
he  had  honored  and  trusted,  whose  bread  he  had  broken, 
and  whose  hand  he  had  grasped,  should  have  turned  traitor 
to  him. 

*'  Better  have  dealt  me  death,  than  have  done  friendship 
this  dishonor  I" 

The  words  were  brief  and  simple ;  wider  rebuke  lay  in 
them  than  lies  in  invective  or  in  curse ;  and  Strathmore 
Bnuddered  as  he  heard.  None  knew  their  truth  more 
utterly  than  he ;  none  honored  honor  more  sacredly  than 
he  who  had  violated  it;  none  held  its  laws  mor^  iust  and 
binding  than  he  who  had  broken  through  them. 

He  bowed  his  head  as  one  who  bows  before  the  lash 
which  he  merits  too  deeply  to  arrest. 

"  Say  what  you  will !  The  vilest  words  you  give  wiU 
never  reach  the  vileness  of  my  guilt.  I  wronged  you 
VIC  re  brutally,  more  accursedly  than  by  a  death-thrust; 
and  yet — I  sinned  for  her  I*' 

As  he  spoke  the  last  words,  his  head  was  reared  with 
its  old  proud  dignity  of  bearing,  and  through  the  misery 
upon  his  face  there  flashed  the  old,  grand,  wild,  inflexible 
passions  which  through  life  had  wre';Ked  his  peace  and 
stained  his  soul 
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"  I  betrayed  you  to  save  her  from  my  doom.  To  spare 
myself  a  thousand  deaths  I  would  have  never  turned  a 
traitor  to  a  dog  that  should  have  trusted  me ;  you  have 
known  me,  you  know  that !  It  was  in  Ms  trust.  I  had 
sworn  her  life  should  be  before  my  own ;  I  kept  it  so.  I 
have  been  true  to  him !  You  do  not  loathe  me  fbr  my 
wrong  to  you  more  vilely  than  I  loathe  myself;  my  sin  is 
not  blacker  and  fouler  in  your  eyes  than  m  mine ;  and  yet— 
were  it  to  be  done  again,  I  would  do  it,  if  so  only  I  could 
save  her  I  Crime  is  more  accursed  to  me  than  it  ever  was 
to  the  holiest  life  that  ever  shrank  from  it.  I  sicken  for 
peace,  for  rest,  for  expiation — oh,  my  God,  for  guiltless- 
ness ! — and  yet  there  is  no  crime  I  would  not  take  on  me 
if  it  could  spare  her.     I  owe  her  all— my  soul  itself  I" 

The  words  rang  out  on  the  still  night,  floating  far  over 
the  starlit  sea ;  his  wild,  erring  sacrifice,  his  guilty,  grand 
defiance  flung  down  before  the  man  who  held  so  terrible  a 
power  of  vengeance,  blent  with  the  heart-sickness  of 
despair,  the  pathos  of  a  vain  remorse,  the  wretchedness  of 
an  utter  impotence,  of  a  love  that  was  powerless  to  defend 
or  save. 

He  who  heard  stood  silent  and  motionless,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  Strathmo're's  face,  on  which  the  light  of  the  moon  fell. 
His  own  wrong,  his  own  love,  the  memory  of  all  he  had 
endured,  the  knowledge  that  he  who  stood  before  him  was 
the  husband  of  Lucille — these  were  forgotten  in  that 
moment ;  he  only  saw  the  depth  and  vastness  of  this 
man's  guilt,  the  passion  and  the  despair  of  his  remorse. 
All  else  seemed  too  poor,  too  mean,  too  utterly  of  self  to 
be  remembered  then;  all  else  seemed  to  float  far  away 
into  oblivion  before  the  might  of  this  man's  misery,  the 
greatness  of  his  hopeless  thirst  and  travail  for  expiation. 

Strathmore  met  his  eyes  unflinchingly ;  criminal  he  was, 
but  coward  never.  He  stood  erect,  his  face  white  as 
death  and  drawn  as  with  the  deep  and  haggard  lines  of 
age.  He  did  not  plead;  he  offered  no  word  more  that 
could  have  seemed  to  seek  extenuation  of  his  sin :  not 
even  for  her  sake  could  he  stoop  to  pray  for  mercy  from 
the  man  he  had  betrayed.  He  knew  that  she  most  die — 
for  he  knew  tliat  the  ghastliness  of  his  past,  touching  her, 
would  slay  her  like  the  breath  of  the  destroying  angeL 

«  You  We  your  vengeuce-take  iC  he  «id,  cabnly. 
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wliile  his  voice  was  changed  to  a  hoarse  and  hollow  utter- 
ance viljraiing  on  the  stillness,  ''Take  it  I  It  is  your 
right.  The  innocent  and  the  anborn  will  perish  togetbet 
for  my  guilts     It  is  no  more  than  I  merit '* 

Yaldor  shuddered,  and  the  red  blood  flushed  bis  face; 
for  the  moment  he  had  risen  above  the  weakness  and  the 
error  of  man,  and  bad  remembered  a,lone  pity  aucb  ae 
Heaven  itself  may  yield.  But  he  was  human — ^he  had 
loved;  with  those  words  he  was  dashed  back  to  the  frail tj 
of  humanity  and  of  passion.  He  saw  before  him  the  lover, 
the  lord,  the  possessor  of  the  life  that  ho  had  worshipped 
— the  husbaad  of  her  youth,  the  father  of  her  child. 

A  great  struggle  shook  him,  like  a  storm -wind.  He 
turned  and  paced  the  long  stretch  of  sward  under  the 
mined  aisles^  his  steps  falling  in  heavy,  broken  measure 
on  the  silence  that  was  only  stirred  by  the  sighing  of  tha 
waves  far  down  beyond  the  glimmer  of  the  moonlit  leaves. 

If  ever  man  strove  between  good  and  evil,  he  wrestled 
with  his  tempters  then.  But  not  for  the  first  time  diti  be 
come  to  the  conflict,  nor  for  the  first  time  had  he  conquered* 
Long  ago  he  bad  striven  to  have  strength  for  this  hour  tf 
it  came ;  and  be  had  strength  now* 

He  came  and  stood  before  Stratbmore  in  the  grey  calm 
shadow  of  the  monastic  burial-place,  beside  the  ivy-cov  ^red 
lowly  grave  on  which  that  solitary  word  was  carved, 

"  Could  you  not  trust  me  in  bo  little?  True,  I  spoke 
to  you  in  madness  j  I  refused  you  mercy  in  the  blind  hate 
of  a  brutal  passion  j  I  knew  not  what  I  didl  But  could 
yea  not  have  known  me  well  enough  to  know  that,  when 
that  hour  was  passed,  I  should  regret  ?  Could  you  b^ 
lieve  that,  in  cold  blood,  I  should  have  been  00  vile  as  to 
take  from  you  what  loved  and  was  loved  by  you  ?  CocJd 
you  thiflk  that  your  appeal  would  not  disarm  me,  that 
your  remorse  and  your  atonement  wooia  have  no  sanctity 
in  my  sight?  I  spoke  in  haste — I  e/ied ;  but  before  the 
Bight  was  passed  1  bad  repented," 

'^R^peniedi     Ob,  my  God  !— and  I " 

The  words  rang  out  like  a  great  death-cry  ovor  the 
«ilent  seas. 

''And  you  misjudged  me  f     As  you  aii^judge  nie  now 
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ft  IB  not  for  me  to  rerenge  your  gailt — and  revenge  it  on 
tbff  guiltlesB !  It  is  not  for  her  to  suffer  beeause  1  waa 
wronged — such  yengeance  would  be  for  devils !  Your 
secret  is  safe — jonr  remorse  is  sacred  with  me,  Lucille 
BhaJl  never  learn  that  jou  were  her  father's  destroyer ; 
she  shall  never  know  that  she  was  ErrolPs  child,  I  came 
to  say  this  to  you — this  only.  Friendship  is  ended  foi 
ever  between  us ;  but  there  may  be  stilly  at  the  least-— 
turgiveness." 

And  in  his  eyes,  as  he  spoke,  there  was  a  divine  lights 
md  in  his  voice  a  divine  pity  j  noiselessly,  swiftly ,  as 
thongh  to  put  aside  all  answer,  and  to  spare  hira  whom  he 
had  pardoned  from  his  own  gaze,  he  turned  and  went 
through  the  soft  shadows  of  the  leaveSj  through  the 
twilight  of  the  ruined  aisle,  through  the  stillness  of  the 
nigbtj  away  down  to  where  the  sea  lay.  And  the  man 
vhom  crime  bad  not  made  a  coward,  to  whom  remorse 
had  not  tanght  mercy,  in  whom  misery  had  not  availed  to 
bnog  humility  and  pity,  who  had  trusted  to  the  strength 
of  his  own  haudj  and  the  mailed  might  of  his  own  will, 
and  bad  been  his  own  god,  his  own  judge,  his  own  law, 
trembled,  like  a  great  tree  stricken  at  its  roots  as  he  heard 
the  words  which  spared  him,  the  words  of  that  mercy 
which  he  had  ever  denied ;  and  he  fell  down  on  the  dank 
sward,  t^tncken  there,  motionless,  prostrate,  voiceless,  as  in 
the  years  that  were  gone  he  had  fallen  by  the  side  of  the 
dead  whom  he  had  slain.  Never  had  his  sin  looked  so 
great  to  him  as  in  that  hour  in  which  its  vengeance  was 
withheld  from  him;  never  had  his  soul  been  so  near  to  its 
redemption  as  now  when  its  vileoess  looked  darkest  in  his 
Bighti  and  was  laid  bare  in  the  light  of  an  unhoped  delir* 
erauee  till  he  beheld  it  as  it  was  beheld  of  Qod. 

.Out  of  the  shadow  of  the  arches  stole  the  darker  shadow 
that  had  followed  him.  With  the  glide  of  a  snake  she 
swept  through  swathes  of  light  and  breadths  of  gloom, 
through  tangled  grasses  heavy  with  rain,  and  wide,  end- 
less stretches  of  park  land,  broken  up  in  hill  and  dale,  with 
forest-trees  and  deep  deer-pools.  As  the  snake  steals  its 
rapid  way,  so  she  stole  on  hers^  swift  as  a  stag's  flight, 
passing,  as  though  borne  on  the  wind,  through  the  twilighi 
of  the  still  aod  silvery  night 
She  had  his  secret — she  had  her  vengeance.     Aud  evei 
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ftB  &be  wt/tki,  with  her  amber  hair  looseniag  in  the  breeie 
sweeping  from  the  sea,  aad  something  of  her  lost  dead 
beautj  lent  to  bet  face  in  that  moonlit  gleam,  as  her  ejes 
flaBhed  once  more  with  the  erll  triumph,  tht  victoriona 
and  cruel  lust  of  the  years  that  were  now  gone,  Man  on 
Yavagour  murmured  ever,  till  the  words  were  borne  m 
strange  wild  rhythm  on  the  woodland  silence  far  away,  to 
join  the  ceaseless  lulling  of  the  waves; 

"  Sueb  mercy  as  you  gave,  T  give  to  you  —  no  more''' 

Lucille  watched  for  him. 

The  night  was  hushed  and  very  soft,  with  the  light  of 
the  stars  falling  over  the  vast  depths  of  woodland,  stretch- 
ing downward  to  the  sea ;  and  as  she  gazed  upon  it,  while 
the  sweet  wild  wind  played  among  ber  hair,  and  the 
fragrance  of  dew-laden  flowers  rose  upward  from  the  grass 
below,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears^the  tears  of  a  joy  beyond 
words,  that  trembled  even  at  its  own  intensity.  She  was 
so  bappy  I  —  she  wbo  shared  bis  life  as  no  other  had  ever 
shared  it  The  murmur  of  the  seaj  the  loWj  glad  beUing 
of  the  deer,  the  odor  of  every  blossom  that  was  borne  on 
the  wings  of  the  windj  the  silver  light  on  every  leaf  that 
quivered  in  the  moonbeams,  these  were  all  poems  to  her — 
sweet  voices  that  chimed  in  with  the  rejoicing  of  her  life. 
And  where  she  leaned,  with  the  dreaming  lustre  in  her 
childlike  eyes,  and  the  star-rays  circling  her  fair  bowed 
head,  her  lips  moved  in  prayer,  pure  as  the  prayer  of 
Infancy  and  as  unquestiotiingin  faith.  Prayer  for  all  things 
that  suffered ;  for  all  that  needed  pity ;  for  all  who  were 
weary  and  traveHaden,  and  had  sinned  against  the  holi- 
ness of  love ;  for  all  the  homeless  and  the  desolate,  who 
bore  the  burden  of  the  day,  and  knew  the  shadow  of  that 
merciless  calamity  whose  knowledge  had  never  touched 
her ;  prayer  of  that  divine  compassion  which  rises  from 
the  fullness  and  the  gratitude  of  joy,  and  from  the  glory 
of  its  own  hushed  gladness  remembers  and  looks  back  r^n 
those  who  suffer,  and  pleads  for  them,  even  as  angels  plead 

The  night  itself  seemed  to  grow  holier  about  her,  the 
Eileuce  to  pause  in  purer  and  gentler  vigil  around  the 
sanctity  of  those  early  years,  and  God^s  own  presence  to 
encircle  and  to  shield  the  life  which  knew  him  without  fear 
as  Love  alone. 

And  towards  her,  through  the  darkness,  with  the  nfuseleaa 
BwiftnefiA  of  the  wind,  stole  the  shadow  of  the  destroyer* 
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Hb  lay  Btrctched  on  the  dank  earth  without  movement, 
have  fov  the  8^udde^  that  now  and  again  ran  through  hiB 
fritme.  Mis  guilt  had  been  abhorred  and  abjured  from  the 
first  hour  of  its  crime,  but  his  pride  had  remained  with 
him  uwehastened,  unbent,  untaught  to  work  its  doom,  by 
its  scornftil  and  blasphemous  deification  of  will  and  of 
power.  Now  this,  too,  was  stricken  from  his  hands — his 
own  weakness  bad  come  home  to  him,  he  had  been 
strengthless  before  the  recoil  of  his  sin,  he  had  recognized 
the  supreme  wisdom  of  the  truth,  without  which  all  lives 
are  at  best  but  of  warped  beauty  and  of  splendid  error  — 
the  truth  which  lies  in  obeying  the  law  which  is  just,  and 
letting  result  lie  with  deity,  and  with  the  future. 

He  had  been  spared!  The  warmth,  the  Redemption, 
the  divinity  of  that  mercy  which  he  had  ever  denied,  had 
touched  him  as  the  light  of  morning  touches  the  gloom, 
till  all  that  is  dark  and  impure  is  bathed  in  its  glory. 
Mercy,  likeness  and  attribute  of  God,  which  when  it  comes 
to  earth  makes  man  godlike,  he  had  thrust  ever  from  him ; 
he  had  veiled  his  face  and  closed  his  heart  to  it ;  remorse 
had  never  taught  him  pardon  ;  striving  for  atonement,  he 
had  never  taken  its  first  step  —  forgiveness.  All  its  soft- 
ness, all  its  holiness,  all  its  serene  and  sanctified  humanity, 
had  been  dead  to  him,  rejected,  scorned,  destroyed  —  and 
now  mercy  had  risen  and  saved  him,  and  in  its  light  he 
Baw  the  vastness  and  the  darkness  of  his  own  guilt. 

All  his  past  life  lived  once  more  for  him  through  those 
long  and  solitary  hours;  as  men  drowning  in  the  great 
waste  of  the  sea  remember  every  face,  every  link,  in  the 
years  that  are  ended  forever,  so  he  saw  all  the  forgotten 
things  of  his  youth  and  of  his  manhood.  He  seemed  to 
look  back  on  his  life  as  from  the  depths  of  a  grave,  and  to 
benold  it  —  proud,  powerful,  generous,  honored  amongst 
men ;  but  stained  with  sin,  wrecked  by  passion,  riven  at 
the  core  bv  the  curse  of  one  crime,  and  never  reaching 
51*" 
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expiation  because  never  bending  to  humiliation  For  h« 
had  never  forgiven  I — he  had  never  learned  that  am  in  hie 
own  life  commanded  from  him  pardon  to  sin  for  even  Beventy 
times  seven;  he  had  never  recognized  that  crime  in  his 
own  BonI  forhade  to  him  for  ever  the  right  of  judgment, 
and  enjoined  on  him  to  his  grave  the  duty  of  an  exhaast- 
lesB  mercy,  unswerving,  unweakened,  whatever  tempta- 
tion might  assail.  He  had  never  forgiven  I — ^there^  worse 
than  in  the  first-bom  crime  which  had  sprung  from  the 
olindneBS  of  his  passions,  lay  the  depth  of  hid  sin,  the 
vainness  of  his  atonement. 

The  night  was  very  still. 

There  wm  no  breath  among  the  falling  leaves,  no  move- 
ment except  the  ceaseless  ebbing  of  the  sea  below.  In 
the  serene  skies  countless  stars  shone  without  a  floating 
doud  to  veil  them,  and  the  long  ivy  coils  over  the  lonely 
graves  lay  dark  and  stirless  iu  the  moonlight.  There  was 
not  a  sound  borne  on  the  air,  not  a  shudder  that  stole 
through  the  autumnal  forests ;  the  silent  hours  swept  on 
unmeasured  and  unbroken — for  the  night  did  not  whiapei 
the  secreta  it  shrouded,  the  cold  stars  had  no  pity  and 
uttered  no  warning,  the  world  reeled  on,  and  the  innocent 
were  unguarded,  and  the  face  of  God  was  unseen. 

Slowly  and  dully  through  the  hush  of  the  night  there 
Bwung  the  midnight  chimes  of  the  abbey,  iron  strokes  that 
dealt  out  the  merciless  passage  of  time,  shadowy  bells 
that  echoed  mournfully  over  the  waters,  wild  beating 
cadences,  now  lost|  now  heard,  dimly  flung  out  in  waves 
of  sound  upon  the  silence.  Their  melody  boat  upon  his 
ear^  and  throbbed  through  his  brain  with  a  strange,  jarring 
echo,  unreal  and  yet  familiar;  he  rose  slowly  to  his  feet, 
and  lifted  his  face  to  the  coolness  of  the  ni^^ht.  Beneath, 
stretched  the  silvered  lastre  of  the  seas,  where  life  and 
death  bad  wrestled  for  him ;  around  him  was  the  deep  and 
solemn  tranquillity,  when  all  things  are  at  rest;  above,  tba 
cold,  dark,  star-lighted  skies  that  reached  onward  and 
upward  to  the  infinite,  Mercy  I — the  whole  night  seemed 
to  throb  with  that  one  word  \  the  sea  in  its  depths  mur- 
mur ed  it  to  him  by  whom  it  had  been  denied;  the  weary 
bells  as  they  swung  through  the  stillness  bore  it  upon  the 
wind-  Mercy  1^ — he  had  no  right  to  it,  no  title  to  it ;  what 
bis  life  had  refused,   bis  life   could   not  claim.     .Mercy  1 
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Above,  in  the  dark  lostre  of  the  skies,  the  h*ght  oi  hoavea 
seemed  shining  with  the  glory  that  is  Forgiveness;  and 
below,  in  the  black  and  endless  waste  of  the  ocean,  lay  the 
abyss  into  which  his  risen  sin  seemed  to  force  the  life  that 
had  been  withoat  compassion. 

He  stretched  his  arms  ont  to  the  dark  and  fathomless 
galf  that  had 'been  his  righteous  doom,  and  upward  to  that 
divine  and  cloudless  light  which  never  till  now  had  shone 
for  him,  which  now  seemed  dying  from  his  sight  ere  he 
could  reach  it,  or  implore  it  to  stay  with  him  yet — yet  to 
redeem  him !  That  noiseless  prayer  went  up  to  God  in 
the  silence  of  the  night — who  shall  say  that  it  was  lost  ? 

He  turned  from  the  solitary  shore,  and  took  his  back 
ward  wav  through  the  shadows  of  the  old  monastic  burial- 
place,  where  the  sepulchres  were  ma!de  above  the  sounding 
of  the  sea,  and  were  turned  eastwards,  that  the  light  of 
early  dawn,  breaking  on  the  world,  might  shine  first  upon 
them — the  dead. 

He  reeled  back,  struck  as  with  his  death-thrust. 

Between  him  and  the  white  lustre  of  the  stars,  standing 
out  from  the  darkness  of  the  ivied  gloom,  like  a  wraitb 
from  the  tomb,  rose  the  form  of  Marion  Yavasour. 

With  her  amber  hair  floating  on  the  winds,  ^  ith  a  wild 
accursed  beauty  come  back  to  her  from  that  hour  from  her 
past,  with  the  light  of  a  merciless  triumph,  and  ihe  shadow 
of  a  deathless  grace  strangely  blent  with  the  ioiled,  torn 
garments  of  an  outcast,  and  the  lost  misery  of  one  in 
whom  shame  had  perished  forever,  she  rose  in  his  path — 
now,  as  before,  claiming  him  hers  by  right  of  that  com- 
panionship in  guilt,  by  title  of  their  mutual  bond  of  sin. 
Temptress,  traitress,  assassinatress,  she  returned  to  him 
after  the  long  flight  of  years,  holding  him  yet  her  own  by 
the  close  tie  of  died-out  passions  and  of  buried  sins ;  and 
behind  the  ruthless  cruelty  of  the  destroyer  there  looked 
the  grand  and  austere  justice  of  the  Avenging  Angel. 
For  her  the  sin  had  been  sinned ;  by  her  came  its  retribution. 

There,  between  the  light  and  him,  she  rose,  hovering, 
as  it  seemed,  upon  the  watery  mists,  the  shining  brilliance 
of  the  night —  and  he  gazed  at  her,  filled  witii  the  speech- 
less horror  that  had  come  on  him  when  he  had  seen  her 
face  rise  out  of  the  depths  of  the  s  ^a  in  the  white  storm 
ftame 
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A  mocking  mirth  rang  down  the  stillness  of  the  night 
vibrating  through  the  chimes  of  midnight  bells,  ecuoing 
above  the  sounding  of  the  seas : 

"  At  last,  Strathmore  I  —  at  Ust ! " 

"At  last  I" 

The  words  broke  from  his  lips  in  an  unconscious  ^iio, 
while  the  great  dews  gathered  on  his  forehead,  and  in  his 
eyes  came  the  agony  of  the  stag  hunted  to  bay  and  caught 
within  the  toils.  The  supreme  hour  of  his  life,  the 
supreme  retribution  of  his  sin  had  come.  A  shiver  ran 
through  his  frame.  He  had  loved  her  1  So  well,  so  well  I 
as  never  man  loved  woman,  and  even  now  the  music  f nat 
still  lingered  in  her  voice  thrilled  through  him  wit-  its 
melody.  It  was  the  echo  of  his  past;  the  echo  a  hi«» 
youth.  w 

Had  that  love  ever  wholly  died,  though  hate  had  /od- 
den  it  out  and  been  greater  than  its  greatest.  Love  Is  its 
own  avenger. 

"At  last!"  She  seemed  to  float  still  before  him  ©n  the 
shadowy  luminance  of  the  starry  night,  her  hair  flung  out 
upon  the  winds,  her  wreck  of  broken  and  dishonored  lovt^ 
liness  a  spectre  risen  from  the  buried  years.  "  My  lover, 
who  lived  but  in  my  life,  who  saw  no  sun  but  in  my  eyes, 
who  held  crime  sweet  if  I  but  bade  it  I  did  you  think  we 
were  parted  forever  ?  did  you  dream  that  the  years  could 
long  sunder  us  ?  did  you  not  know  I  should  soon  or  late 
claim  you  my  own  ?  You  are  mine — you  are  mine  I  To- 
night I  take  back  my  empire  I" 

Mute,  blind,  paralyzed,  he  stood  and  gazed  at  her,  the 
sickness  of  horror  on  him ;  on  the  silvery  mists  of  the 
night  the  words  lingered  softly,  mockingly,  wildly;  a 
strange  triumph  blent  with  the  rich  and  thrilling  melody 
of  voice.  Ghastlier  than  any  curse  of  vengeance,  more 
horrible  than  any  death-stroke  dealt  him,  were  those  words 
that  spoke  to  him  in  the  love-tones  of  old  I  —  were  those 
words  which  across  the  great  gulf  of  crime  and  hatred 
floated  to  him  and  smote  him  with  his  past  I 

Her  laugh  rang  down  again,  breaking  the  murmur  of 
he  seas. 

"  What  I  no  word  when  I  claim  back  my  sovereignty  ? 
No  vow,  no  kiss  ?  You  I  my  lost  lover — who  adored  the 
very  roses  that  my  lips  had  pressed,  who  let  honor  drift 
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Away,  a  jeered  and  useless  thing,  to  lie  at  my  feet,  to  resi 
in  my  bosom,  to  gaze  in' my  eyes ;  who  wooed  and  courted 
guilt,  as  others  glory,  when  my  hand  pointed,  and  my 
voice  whispered  it  ?  What  I  no  caress,  no  oath,  no  grati- 
tude, when  by  our  love  I  claim  you,  and  own  you,  alone, 
to-night?  What!  the  roses  are  dead,  is  the  love  dead 
too  ?    The  murdered  are  buried,  is  the  love  buried  too  ?" 

'*  In  mercy — in  pity — be  silent  I" 

The  words  broke  in  a  hoarse,  inarticulate  cry  from  his 
throat ;  he  thought  her  senses  gone,  and  in  the  chastened 
passions,  the  broken  pride,  the  poignant  remorse,  and  self- 
abasement  of  that  hour,  he  knew  himself  too  deeply  guilty 
to  have  title  to  lift  himself  above  her,  or  wreak  his  wrongs 
on  his  destroyer.  The  evil  had  gone  from  his  soul,  the 
brutal  hatred  from  his  life ;  in  his  own  sight  his  crime  was 
now  so  great  that  it  lowered  hers,  and  withheld  her  from 
his  vengeance.  The  relentless  and  iron  hate  with  which 
it  had  pursued  her  had  died  when  the  light  of  mercy  had 
shone  on  his  heart,  and  the  appeal  to  Heaven  been  on  his 
lips ;  if  she  had  tempted,  he  had  avenged ;  if  she  had 
murdered  with  her  lie,  he  had  slaughtered  with  his  hand 
What  was  he  that  he  had  title  to  condemn  this  woman, 
vast  as  were  his  life -long  wrongs,  wide  as  were  her  ac- 
cursed crimes  ?  She  drew  nearer  to  him,  leaning  on  the 
flickering  brilliance  of  the  night  like  a  spirit  borne  upon 
the  air ;  and  as  her  eyes  gazed  closer  into  his,  as  her  hair 
floated  in  the  light,  as  nearer  and  nearer  came  that  soiled, 
broken,  ruined  wreck  of  all  that  she  had  been,  she  saw 
him  shudder  and  reel  back,  and  close  his  eyes  to  shut  out 
that  mockery  and  resurrection  of  the  past. 

"Silent? — silent?"  she  echoed.  "Why,  the  days  were 
when  the  world  had  no  music  for  you  but  my  voice ! — 
when  but  to  hear  me  murmur  those  fooPs  words,  '  I  love 
you  I*  honor,  duty,  brotherhood,  men's  laws  and  God's 
commands,  were  all  thought  worthless  I  '  Eternal  love, 
eternal  love !'  that  was  what  you  vowed  me  :  though  the 
earth  should  be  shattered,  and  the  heavens  should  flame 
like  a  scroll,  we  were  to  love  forever!  Heaven  itself  waa 
not  to  sever  us!  Ah  I  and  the  love  lasted  but  the  life  of 
the  rose  1" 

"  Oh  God,  cease  I" 

Het  words  as  they  lingered  down  the  air  with  all  ttMi 
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anforgotten  melody  of  old,  mocking,  terrible,  yet  with  a 
strange  aad  bitter  sadness  sighmg  through  them — the 
lament  of  youth,  the  weariness  of  despair  —  pierced  bim 
to  the  soul,  till  the  pent  suffering  of  years  broke  out  and 
poured  itself  before  the  woman  by  whom  his  youth  had 
been  destroyed,  his  life  been  wrecked. 

"  Love  ? — love  ?  Dare  you  speak  it  to  me  ?  Ay,  I 
loved  you,  Heaven  help  me  I  I  loved  you,  better  thaa 
life,  or  guiltlessness,  or  brotherhood,  or  God  ;  angel,  deviJ, 
temptress,  traitress,  that  you  were  I  You  had  my  life,  my 
boart,  my  honor,  my  soul,  all  that  was  mine  on  earth  and 
in  eternity.  What  were  they  to  you  ?  Toys  that  you 
played  with,  and  hurled  back  into  ruin  and  guilt ;  slaves 
that  you  dragged  at  your  feet  for  the  whole  world  to  laugh 
at,  then  steeped  in  blood  and  hounded  on  to  murder  I" 

A  tearless  sob  caught  his  breath,  and  broke  heavily  on 
the  silence  of  the  night,  then  the  loosened  rush  of  words 
swept  on  again,  all  the  silent  agony,  all  the  crushed-out 
misery  of  so  many  years  breaking  their  prison  before  the 
woman  who  had  known  his  madness,  made  his  crime,  and 
suffered  from  his  vengeance. 

*'  Is  there  measurement  for  your  sin  to  me  ?  Guilty  I 
was,  but  not  to  you ;  shame  was  glorious  for  you,  death 
welcome  for  you,  crime  and  dishonor  sweet  for  you  I  I 
gave  you  all  the  glory  of  my  manhood,  I  gave  you  all  the 
peace  of  my  whole  life,'  I  gave  you  more — a  deviPs  gift,  yet 
given  because  I  loved  you — his  blood  1 — sacrificed,  guiltless 
— his  blood,  that  is  on  me  and  mine  forever  I  Your  crime 
is  without  end  to  me ;  to  my  dying  hour  the  guilt  you 
scourged  me  to,  is  on  me ;  it  poisons  every  innocent  thing, 
it  curses  every  hope  of  peace  ;  every  year  the  roses  bloom, 
I  think  of  you ;  every  summer  sun  that  sets,  I  see  hi* 
death  agony,  I  hear  his  dying  words, — I  know  I  slaugh- 
tered him  as  wild  beasts  kill  what  they  hate  I  Oh  God 
the  vileness  of  your  sin  was  never  equalled  upon  earth — 
save — save — by  the  vileness  of  my  own  I" 

Her  eyes  fastened  on  him  with  a  strange  look  that 
seemed  to  burn  through  the  misty  brilliance  round  them, 
wildly  mournful,  cruelly  triumphant;  to-night,  for  one 
brief  hour  at  least,  she  took  back  her  empire,  she  ruled 
bim,  she  tortured  him,  she   shook   his  passions  as  Iho 
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cycioon  shakes  the  cedars ;  she  alone  was  rv3memberedi 
by  him.  His  proud  and  ice-cold  life  still  was  riven  to  its 
centre  by  her ;  in  all  its  mailed  and  kingly  power,  within 
it  had  ever  lived  the  agony  of  a  cheated  love,  the  torture 
of  H  deathless  remorse ;  he  had  never  forgotten  the  idol- 
atry of  his  youth,  he  had  never  ceased  to  suffer!  And 
the  rain  and  evil  triumph  of  her  nature  flashed  out  with 
pitileas  exultation ;  even  while  her  eyes  dwelt  on  him  with 
the  thirsty  pain  which  in  her,  too,  wearied  for  the  past  5 
which  in  her  too,  yearned  towards  all  that  was  lost  for- 
ever! 

"Vile  as  it  was," -she  said,  slowly,  "  you  revenged  it  as 
brutally !  Once  you  drove  me  out  to  what  was  worse  than 
death,  once  you  loosed  me  to  death  itself,  and  the  storm 
and  the  waves  knew  more  mercy  than  you!" 

"  Such  mercy  as  you  gave,  I  gave  to  you !"  the  words 
that  he  had  spoken  in  the  past,  broke  unconsciously  once 
more  from  his  lips,  hoarse  with  anguish,  terrible  in  misery, 
pleading  not  with  her,  but  with  the  condemnation  of  his 
conscience,  the  accusation  of  the  past.  "  I  pursued  you, 
I  destroyed  you,  I  hunted  you  down  to  ruin,  as  you  had 
hunted  me  to  crime.  I  bade  you  die  the  death  that  you 
had  dealt  to  him.  I  had  no  pity ! — 7— who  should  have 
seen  my  brotherhood  in  the  foullest  criminals  that  taint 
the  earth,  who  should  have  known  that  I  had  forfeited  for- 
ever my  right  to  judgment !  But  it  was  not  my  wrongs 
that  I  revenged,  it  was  not  the  curse  on  my  life  that  I 
remembered  when  I  smote  you  —  it  was  his !  Guiltless, 
you  slew  him !  Loyal,  and  just,  and  stainless,  your  lie 
hurled  him  to  his  grave!  That  was  your  crime  —  for 
that  my  vengeance.  Answer  me  now,  before  God,  you 
who  made  me  his  murderer,  you  who  slew  him  without 
pity  in  his  glory  and  his  youth — answer  me,  was  the  ven 
geance  greater  than  the  crime  ?" 

Where  she  stood  before  him,  she  to  whom  crime  had 
been  triumph  and  vengeance,  who  had  been  without  pity 
and  without  remorse,  shrank  and  quivered  for  one  mo- 
ment as  though  struck  to  the  heart ;  then  she  raised  her- 
self slowly  in  the  starlight,  with  something  of  the  old 
grand  grace  and  sovereign  gesture  of  her  past,  while  for 
once  m  her  eyes  there  was  po  evil,  for  once  on  her  lips  ry.o 
lie 
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*' Greater?  —  No!  But  it  was  not  your  hand  whicli 
ihonld  haire  dealt  it,  Strathmore." 

He  bowed  his  head  where  he  stood  in  the  bright  mist 
ibining  from  the  sea : 

"  I  know  it — now !  Your  Bin  was  mioe  and  mine  ivos 
yours.  /  had  no  right  to  strike  you  —  I! — who  wa*^ 
gtLihier  yet  than  you.*' 

Hfl  had  drunk  the  tiitterest  drop  in  the  cup  of  bis  retri 
bution  5  he  had  vanquished  the  darkest  passion  of  hia 
nature ;  he  had  taken  strbrmssivdy  as  his  due  the  cruel* 
lest  stripe  of  his  scourge^  now,  when  to  the  woman  who 
had  been  his  betrayer  he  spoke  in  peace,  and  taking  her 
«in  as  his  own,  laid  down  his  rights  of  vengeance. 

She  was  silent,  in  her  eyes  passionate  hate  and  wild 
regret,  love  that  seemed  to  live  again,  victory  strange  and 
nameless,  passions  dead,  and  conscience  wakened,  seemed 
to  gleam,  all  mingled  and  io  conflict,  and  burn  through  the 
floating  shadows  of  the  night;  while  on  the  stillness  there 
only  broke  the  sighing  of  the  midnight  seas,  the  echo  of 
the  midnight  bells.  She  leaned  nearer  yet  towards  bim^ 
her  hair  driving  backwai'd  in  the  wind,  the  ravag^es  of  time 
and  shiime  fallen  from  her  in  the  softened  shade  ;— and 
with  that  gesture  both  remembered  how  she  had  once 
pressed  his  hand  against  her  bosom  and  bidden  him  go  sin 
for  her,  when  with  tiger-thirst  she  panted  for  blood,  for  life! 

''  Strath  mo  re  1  X  wronged  you  once  j  I  came  to-night  to 
wrong  you  more.  1  murdered  once;  I  came  to-night  to 
sJaughter  yet  again  I  Years  ago,  in  my  extremity*  yon 
said  such  mercy  as  I  gave,  you  gave  to  me.  Such  mercy 
I  came  to-night  to  give  to  you — no  more  I" 

She  saw  him  stagger  again,  she  heard  one  convulsed 
iad  tearless  sob  break  again  upon  the  stillness,  she  saw 
Ln  his  eyes  gather  the  wild  aiid  bunted  misery  that  she 
had  known — and  in  that  moment  the  vile  and  cruel  nature 
inborn  in  the  traitress  revived  and  ruled.  He  sufifered  t — 
he  suffered  I  She  had  her  triumpii  I  she  had  her  foot  upon 
the  haughty,  humbled  Deck;  she  had  her  hand  upon  the 
proud,  mailed  heart,  to  wring  it  as  she  would.  Through 
all  the  course  of  bitter,  baffled  years  she  had  waited  Sir  . 
that  hour — and  it  was  hers. 

Her  laugh,  jeering,  victorious,  accursed,  so  ghaatiy  ia  it* 
«ielody,  rang  on  the  air. 
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'Ay I  the  love  lived  but  the  life  ot  arose — von  havi^ 
replaced  it.  Why  leave  what  yon  cherish  ?  We  can  strike 
yon  through  her  I  While  she  sleeps  in  her  innocence,  and 
dreams  of  your  kisses,  the  whisper  can  steal  to  her  that 
will  scare  sleep  forever,  and  tell  her  the  life  that  her  bus- 
Dand  destroyed.** 

A  cry  from  him  bix)ke  her  words— a  cry  sb  terrible,  so 
heart-broken,  that  as  it  echoed  down  the  lonely  shore  and 
far  across  the  waves,  those  sleeping  ou£  at  sea  heard  it,  ar^.,1 
woke,  and  shuddered,  thinking  it  the  death-wail  of  some 
drowning  man  sinking,  beyond  help,  in  the  solitude  of  the 
ocean.     It  silenced  even  her. 

This  had  been  her  coveted  lust;  this  had  been  the 
moment  for  which  she  had  watched,  and  waited,  and  pur- 
sued, and  endured  the  weary  course  of  loathsome  years. 
He  suffered  1  where  she  hovered,  shadow-like,  before  his 
aching  sight,  her  eyes  seemed  to  pierce  through  into  his 
life,  her  laugh  to  echo  with  a  devil's  joy.  His  secret  in  her 
hands  I — his  darling's  peace  laid  at  her  mercy ! — than  whom 
the  panther  were  gentler  to  inove,  the  vulture  were  more 
pitiful  to  spare  I  His  lips  parted,  but  formed  no  sound,  the 
great  dews  stood  like  the  sweat  of  death  upon  his  brow,  hiH 
limbs  trembled,  his  eyes  were  fastened  on  her  with  a  dumb 
agonized  appeal.  If  before  that  hour  retribution  had  never 
overtaken  him,  in  it  retribution  would  have  fallen  on  him 
vast  as  his  dead  crime. 

• "  Your  lips  were  mine  I"  she  cried,  laughing  still  in  that 
mocking  mirth;  "their  kisses  must  poison  hers.  Your 
hand  slew  him  1  its  touch  must  pollute  hers.  Oh,  lover, 
who  lived  but  in  my  smile !  did  you  not  know  the  dead 
passion  would  rise  up  and  curse  the  new  f  Oh,  lord  of 
iron  will  I  did  you  dream  that  you  were  stronger  than  fate, 
and  vengeance,  and  a  woman's  hate,  and  think  you  could 
strangle  your  secret,  and  shelter  your  darling  forever? 
What !  while  the  earth  held  your  crime,  and  I  still  had 
life  ? — while  the  red  grasses  had  once  drunk  his  blood,  and 
I  lived  to  tell  her  the  hidden  sin  of  her  husband  ?  Strath- 
more,  Strathmorel  was  that  your  wisdom,  that  you) 
strength  ?  Oh,  fool,  who  thought  yourself  as  deity  I  OL, 
madman,  who  hoped  that  the  past  could  ever  be  silenced  I" 

The  words  vibrated  through  the  air,  ringing  high  in 
\rt*e\  mock«ry,  throbbing  on  the  stillness  with  their  bitter 
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irony,  pierdng  him  with  iron  tbirist;  and  his  age  07  bickt 
out  ID  ft  aingle  prayer^  not  to  her,  never  to  her,  but  to  the 
Eternity  that  shone  above  aod  gazed  upon  him  through 
the  calm  eyes  of  the  stars. 

"  Lucille  I  Lucille  I     Oh,  God  of  the  gmltless,  save  her  [^ 

The  prayer  rang  through  the  silence  as  though  pleading 
fct  the  very  throne  of  heaven,  borne  there  by  all  the  voices 
of  the  night ;  before  its  anguish  her  laugh  died^  the  iriumpb 
faded  from  her  eyes,  a  bitter  sigh  ren  through  her. 

"  God  of  the  guiltless  1 — he  U  not  our  God  I" 

In  the  words  thero  were  the  wild  regret,  the  passionate 
dension^  of  a  life  dimly  waking  to  remorse,  ^nd  struggling 
onder  the  heavy,  stifling  burden  of  unrepented  sins  and 
cf  inejqriable  crimes. 

"But  he  is  hersP* 

The  answer  was  still  a  prayer,  broken,  hopeless,  plead- 
ing ;  not  to  his  torturer,  uot  to  his  destroyer ,  but  to  those 
serene  and  lustrous  worlds  in  which  were  spoken  the 
majesty  and  the  piety  of  the  Infinite.  Could  they  look 
on  and  see  the  sinless  perish  I  Would  the  God  she 
worshipped  in  her  childlike  trust,  with  every  sun  that 
rose  and  every  night  that  fell,  desert  her  now?  The 
night  swam  round  him,  tbe  noise  of  the  waves  surged  in 
his  brain,  bis  lips  were  white  and  cloven,  nis  eyes  saw 
nothing  but  the  face  of  his  destroyer,  and  the  divine  lustre 
of  the  heavens  shining  far  away. 

There  was  no  thought  of  violence,  lo  instinct  to  crime 
m  him  now,  sin  had  lost  its  hold  upon  his  soul,  for  belief 
hi  immortality  had  risen  there ;  there  was  nothing  but  a 
&tunned,  dull  despair,  in  which  he  saw  his  own  guilt  recoil 
opon  the  innocent,  and  was  powerless  to  shield  or  save  her. 

Marion  Yavasour  stood  and  gazed  on  him,  and  in  her 
eyes  there  gleamed  that  strange  and  nameless  blending  of 
hate  and  love,  of  triumph  and  rogi-et,  of  mocking  victory 
and  of  thirsty  pain,  which  had  come  there  before  j  if  evei 
in  her  life  she  had  loved,  she  had  loved  him^  and  she 
thought  of  the  glory  of  her  womanhood,  the  splendor  of 
her  power,  when  his  life  bad  been  hers,  and  her  loveUne&§ 
had  bound  him  in  its  golden  chains;  she  thought  of  tht 
great  passion  that  he  had  poured  out  at  her  feet,  and  thai 
the  had  broken,  cheated,  rained,  and  iriven  to  its  guilt 

She  leaned  nearor  to  him  once  more,  with  a  relic  of  tba 
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prond  and  sovereign  grace  returned  to  the  dark,  dishonored 
wretchedness  of  the  Outcast. 

"  The  God  of  the  guiltless  !  We  know  no  God,  you  ana 
1 1  We  know  that  if  there  be  a  God,  he  sends  his  sunlight 
on  the  criminal,  and  lets  the  sinless  perish  I  You  have 
lived  in  honor,  and  riches,  and  power,  and  men's  esteem, 
and  I  in  beggary,  and  misery,  and  shame  I  What  justice 
is  there  there f  Our  sin  was  mutual!  Since  I  am  a 
wanderer  and  an  outcast,  so  should  you  be ;  since  I  am 
homeless,  and  dishonored,  and  accursed,  so  should  you  be. 
Our  guilt  was  equal,  why  not  our  punishments?  If  I 
deal  you  back  your  cruelty  and  your  vengeance  to-night ; 
if  I  tell  you  such  mercy  as  you  gave  I  give  to  you ;  if  I 
smite  you  with  your  dead  crime,  what  is  it  more  than 
justice  ?" 

His  head  sank ;  he  knew  it  was  no  more.  And  a  great 
darkness  covered  his  sight,  hiding  the  radiance  of  the 
stars ;  his  life  was  held  in  the  iron  bonds  of  a  pitiless 
retribution,  and  in  his  misery  the  voice  of  the  woman  who 
had  been  his  temptress,  came  to  him  like  the  voice  of  ven- 
geance, pitiless  but  just. 

"  No  more !"  she  echoed,  slowly.  "  No  more — ^to  you  I 
Listen,  Strathmore !  Since  the  hour  that  we  parted  I 
have  had  but  one  aim,  one  toil,  one  thirst,  one  hope-^to 
destroy  you  piteously  as  you  destroyed  me.  To  see  you 
fiuffer,  to  see  you  fall,  to  wring  your  heart,  to  kill  your 
pride,  to  make  every  breath  a  pang  to  you,  to  have  you  at 
my  merry  and  deny  it  you,  to  torture,  shame,  dishonor, 
scourge  you,  curse  you.     I  have  only  lived  for  that  I" 

The  words  had  risen,  hissing  through  the  night  like  a 
make's  hiss,  all  the  intensity  of  hate  that  she  had  cherished 
•/ibrating  through  them,  and  showing  him  the  black  and 
fathomless  abyss  on  which  he  stood — onp  gesture  of  her 
hand,  and  he  must  fall,  dragging  downward  the  soilless 
life  he  loved,  to  perish  in  his  guilt  1 

No  word  escaped  him,  no  movement,  his  blood  was  ice, 
his  breath  crushed ;  all  of  life  that  was  in  him  gazed  out 
from  the  agony  of  his  eyes ; — it  was  the  petrefaction  of 
despair. 

Yet — even  now — even  for  the  innocent — he  would  not 
pkad  to  her.     She  might  destroy — she  could  not  abaft« 
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him  She  saw  it — and  oat  of  the  poignant  virulence  of 
her  hate,  a  kindred  grandeur,  a  wild  reverence,  flashed 
from  the  ptoud,  pitiless  soul  of  Marion  Vavasour  for  this 
man,  who  even  in  crime,  even  in  torture,  never  wholly 
lost  his  greatness. 

"  I  came  to  destroy  you  1  Why  not  ?  Why  not  ?  The 
tiger  does  not  spare  its  fangs,  nor  the  vulture  its  fury; 
while  neither  hate  what  they  pursue  as  I  have  hated  I* 
«he  said  slowly,  while  her  voice  sank  lower  and  thrilled 
its  rich  music  through  the  night.  "  I  have  your  secret, 
Strathmore !  I  can  slay  what  you  love  to-night.  I  can 
whisper  to  her  what  her  husband  is ;  and  the  day  when 
it  breaks  will  find  her  dead.  Oh,  heaven  I  I  have  longed 
for  it  I  I  have  only  lived  for  that — to  strike  her  in  your 
arms,  to  rend  her  out  of  your  honor  and  shelter,  to  crush 
her  down  where  your  love  cannot  shield  her  or  reach  her, 
to  take  her  youth,  her  loveliness,  her  innocence,  and  make 
them  vile  as  my  life,  to  have  no  pity  on  her,  and  torture 
you  through  her,  till  in  all  your  years  you  should  have 
learnt  no  misery  such  as  that  love  should  bring  you  I  I 
hate4  her— I  cursed  her !" 

He  stayed  her  with  a  gesture,  grand  in  its  command, 
supreme  in  its  agony : 

"Peace!  Slay  her  if  you  must  with  my  guilt,  but 
never  dare  to  curse  her — you ! — her  father's  murderess  I" 

Her  eyes  dwelt  on  him  with  a  nameless  pain,  a  softened 
light,  in  which  their  evil  and  their  thirst  were  quenched ; 
she  flung  her  arms  up  toward  the  skies,  and  raised  her 
shameless  and  dishonored  brow  to  the  pure  lustre  of  the 
autumnal  skies. 

"Oh  God  I  to-night  I  too  remembered  that!  I  had 
your  secret ;  I  panted  to  destroy  her ;  the  wind  was  not 
swifter  than  I  as  I  went  to  my  vengeance " 

Again  over  the  seas  rang  the  hoarse,  ghastly  cry  of  a 
man  in  his  agony — it  was  past  then — ^her  vengeance  1 
God  had  looked  on  and  seen  the  guiltless  perish ! 

"  It  was  so  sweet — so  sweet,  that  death  blow  to  strike 
both .'"  and  her  voice  rose  higher,  piercing  through  the  air, 
while  still  she  raised  her  face  upward — upward — ^to  the 
light  of  the  stars.  "She  was  alone — your  love,  youf 
strength,  your  power,  could  do  notb'ng  tr  shield  her  then  f 
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The  night  gave  her  to  me,  there  where  she  leaned  in  ite 
starlight,  watching  for  you  1  There  was  no  arm  to  shield 
her — no  eye  to  behold  as.  She  was  mine  I  mine  to  crush 
with  my  hand  like  a  bird  or  a  flower — ^mine  to  kill  with 
moru  torture  still  by  your  crime,  and  I  could  haTf  stamped 
her  life  out  as  we  tread  out  an  insect's — and  I  longed 
for  it,  hungered  for  it,'  pined  for  it  I  And  yet — u  there  a 
God  ?  Does  he  keep  even  us  from  the  last  depths  of  hell  f 
Where  I  crouched  in  the  darkness,  I  heard  her  pray,  pray 
for  all  things  that  suffered,  for  all  that  were  in  sin  and 
woe;  in  her  joy,  in  her  youth,  she  prayed  for  us — the 
guilty  and  the  cursed  I  The  light  was  on  her — and  I  saw 
in  her  father^s  eyes,  her  father's  smile.  I  remembered 
how  I  had  murdered  him  I  I  could  not  slay  her  then — 
not  (hen — even  though  you  loved  her !  I  could  not  touch 
her — look  on  her — ^breathe  near  her.  Her  prayer  stood 
between  us,  her  father's  memory  held  her  from  me,  the 
dead  himself  smote  my  vengeance  from  my  hands.  I 
spared  her  I  / — ^the  world  must  end  to-night  I" 

Her  laugh  rang  on  the  air  in  mockery  of  herself — then 
into  her  burning,  weary  eyes  tears  rushed  for  the  first  time 
since  years  of  shame ;  she  quivered  from  head  to  foot,  and 
stood  there,  in  the  starlight,  trembling  and  afraid.  In  fear 
of  him?  No;  in  fear  of  that  long  and  shameless  evil 
which  was  called  her  Life. 

He  heard  her  —  and  on  his  face  there  shone  a  sudden 
light,  pure,  cloudless,  glorified,  like  that  of  the  planets 
above.  In  torture  she  had  not  abased  him,  in  agony  she 
had  not  humbled  him,  in  vengeance  she  had  not  laid  him 
suppliant;  but  now — in  that  hour  of  release,  when  into 
the  darkness  of  his  life  the  ransom  of  an  unhoped  mercy 
came — she  had  her  victory.  She  saw  him  bow  down 
before  her,  broken,  blinded,  voiceless,  senseless,  his  haughty 
power  smitten  as  a  granite  shaft  is  smitten  by  the  light* 
ning,  his  proud  life  pierced  and  shaken  to  the  core,  hii 
soul  laid  bare  and  without  shield,  in  the  moment  of  his 
deliverance. 

By  her  had  come  his  guilt —  by  her  also  came  his  rertri- 
bution  and  his  redemption. 

The  skies  reeled  round  him  in  whirling  circles  of  starry 
fight ;  the  silence  of  the  night  seemed  filled  with  murmur 
62* 
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lag  hoijts  of  angel  voices;  the  dead  past  seeiiied  to  faii 
from  bim  forevpT,  and  be  swept  away  into  those  a  till  and 
LuBtroiis  Beaa  that  ecboed  at  his  feet ;  and  on  the  air ^  borne 
jp  on  the  winds  and  on  the  waves,  he  heard  the  dying 
wordg  of  the  man  whom  he  had  loved  and  slain ;  "  I  for- 
give I  Oh  God,  I  forgive  I'' — as  though  by  that  forgive- 
n*^sa  pleading  there  for  the  pardon  of  the  guilty^  for  the 
aafety  of  the  sinless*  Me  had  forgiven ;  who  shoula 
avenge  F 

In  the  silence  where  they  stood  together  ^  Strath  more 
lifted  his  head  and  looked  on  her,  the  vulture  that  had 
spared,  the  panther  that  had  Icnown  some  pang  of  pity  at 
the  last ;  and  in  her  he  saw,  incarnated,  his  own  merciless 
and  brutal  sin — saw  it,  accursed  and  loathsome  as  it  was, 
denying  the  pardon  w^bich  it  lived  to  need,  usurping  the 
power  and  the  judgment  of  deity  to  sate  through  them 
the  vilest  passions  of  mortality. 

His  limbs  shook,  his  lips  quivered,  his  forehead  was  wet 
with  the  dews  of  a  great  anguish,  but  on  his  face  shone 
fihat  light  which  once  before  had  come  there  when  he  had 
stood  on  the  wreck  of  the  sinking  ship  with  death  Qpon 
him,  and  the  mad  waves  leaping  round;  and  in  bis  eyes 
as  they  dwelt  on  her  thera  was  a  profound  anguish,  gentle, 
fathomless,  mereifal,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  guilt, 
giving  forgiveness  to  her  at  last,  by  whom  his  sin  had 
come,  by  whom  his  years  had  been  accursed. 

It  was  the  supreme  expiation  of  his  life. 

He  stretched  his  hands  towards  her  where  she  stood, 
and  his  voioe  vibrated  with  an  infinite  pardon  through  thi 
night ; 

*'  The  mercy  you  remembered  to  her,  be  remembered  to 
you  at  the  last,  by  her  God  I  We  both  murdered  him  with 
brutal  guilt— we  have  both  striven  to  atone  to  him  through 
the  innocent  Let  us  part  in  peace  to-night  — let  sin  be 
dead  in  both  our  lives  for  ever." 

She  looked  at  him  one  moment,  in  one  long^  last  mute 
farewell  —  then  she  bowed  her  head  in  silent  acceptation 
of  his  words  of  peace,  of  his  renunciation  of  the  power 
of  guilt  ^  and  like  a  shadow  on  the  air,  a  spirit  on  the 
wind,  Marion  Yavasour  swept  from  him  througn  thts 
%utumn  night  and  through  the  white  and  wreathing  mists 
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tLat  floated  from  the  sea,  and  faded  from  his  life  for  over- 
more. 

And  once  again,  like  a  man  bruised  and  stunned  by  a 
mortal  blow,  he  sank  down  among  the  coiling  ivy  and  the 
sea-splashed  stones,  his  arms  outstretched,  his  limbs  shaken 
by  a  voiceless  agony,  alone  in  the  silence  of  the  night. 
For  he  had  loved  her ;  he  had  sinned  for  her,  and  all  the 
irrevocable  crime  of  those  dead  years  was  but  the  darker 
and  more  deeply  cursed  in  his  own  sight,  because  the  pity 
of  God  had  touched  his  life  with  a  divine,  exhaustless. 
unutterable  mercy,  and  had  spared  him  the  just  harvest 
of  his  work  when  his  guilt  rose  to  destroy  the  innocent, 
and  the  strength  of  his  own  hand  was  stricken  powerless. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

''£  PCI   U80IMMO  A  REVERDEB'  LE  BTELLB.^ 

In  the  still  night  Lucille  lay  sleeping,  as  the  young 
flower  sleeps,  unconscious  of  the  brutal  hand  that  has 
been  stretched  to  break  and  to  despoil  it,  and  that  has 
passed  over  it  without  harm  because  its  loveliness  brought 
back  a  pang  of  memory,  an  echo  of  lost  youth.  Through 
the  lofty  casement  left  open  to  the  night,  there  shone  the 
tranquil  and  star-studded  skies,  there  came  the  far  melo- 
dious murmur  of  the  seas;  and  straying  through  dark 
traceries  of  foliage  and  the  deep  hues  of  painted  panes, 
the  light  fell  on  her  where  she  slept,  and  shed  its  halo 
round  her. 

Her  hair  swept  backward  in  its  golden  masses,  a  dream- 
ing smile  was  on  her  lips,  a  soft  flush  on  her  brow,  on 
which  the  chastened  brilliance  of  the  moonlight  fell,  and 
in  her  sleep  she  murmured  as  though  her  dreams  wer< 
.angels'  whispers : 

"God  is  Level" 

They  were  the  last  words  of  her  evening  prayer;  the 
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words  that  had  stricken  strengthless  the  hand  which  had 
been  lifted  to  destroy  her. 

He  heard  them  as,  from  his  agony  on  the  lonely  shore, 
i  e  came  into  her  presence  as  to  some  divine  and  sacred 
thing,  and  stood  to  look  on  her  in  the  repose  of  innocence 
and  childhood,  unconscious  of  the  ghastly  peril  that  had 
drawn  near  her  in  the  silence  and  the  solitude  of  the  de« 
fenceless  night,  to  strike  her  with  his  sin,  and  sacrifice  her 
for  his  guilt---drawn  so  nearl  so  nearl  He  shuddered  and 
sickened  at  its  memory,  gazing  on  her  with  bursting  heart 
and  yearning  eyes,  listening  for  every  soft  pulse  of  her 
young  life,  watching  for  every  noiseless  breath  that  passed 
her  lips,  for  every  smile  that  dreaming  lent  its  light  to 
sleep,  as  though  she  had  been  given  back  to  him  from  the 
hideousness  of  death  by  storm,  by  flame,  by  poisoned  steel, 
or  by  plague-tainted  air.  His  dead  sin  had  risen,  and  had 
crept  to  her  to  slay  her  with  his  past.  And  he  had  thought 
to  bury  sin  and  bid  it  keep  its  peace,  and  have  no  resur- 
rection !     Oh,  fool !  oh,  fool  1 

"  God  is  Love  I" 

Yes  1  God  was  Love,  since  he  had  saved  her.  He  heard 
the  words  murmured  in  her  happy  rest,  where  she  dreamed 
of  angel  voices  and  of  lands  beyond  the  sun ;  and  the 
smile  upon  her  lips,  where  she  lay  in  the  serene  and  sil- 
vered glory  of  the  heavens,  lulled  to  slumber  by  the  gentle 
echoes  of  the  distant  seas,  smiled  on  him  with  pardon 
from  the  dead,  with  mercy  for  the  past,  with  sinless  pro- 
mise for  the  future,  with  light  from  Him  by  whom  no 
prayer  remains  unheard  and  no  remorse  denied. 

Burning  tears  rose  into  his  aching  eyes,  deep  sobs  shook 
his  frame — it  was  the  agony  of  gratitude,  the  delirium  of 
release;  and  as  he  threw  himself  down  beside  her  bed, 
his  arms  cast  over  her  in  her  sleep,  his  head  bowed  upon 
the  loose  trail  of  her  bright  hair,  Strathmore  laid  down 
forever  the  sins  and  the  passions  of  hi?  past,  and  gave,  aa 
to  the  hand  of  God,  his  dedication  to  a  life  that  should 
know  no  law  save  of  mercy,  no  governance  save  of  compas^ 
sion,  no  pause  in  self-humiliation,  no  pity  in  self-sacrifie^ft, 
no  effort  but  for  redemption,  no  travail  but  for  expiation — 
a  life  that  should  hold  its  holiest  as  nothing  worth,  its 
best  as  nothing  given. 
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And  the  tender  chastened  light  of  the  morning  stars 
growing  clearer  and  clearer  to  the  dawn  in  which  the 
shadows  of  the  night  were  fading,  shone  on  him  where 
be  knelt  beside  the  deep  pure  sleep  of  innocence. 

♦  ♦*♦♦* 

Away  in  the  deep  heart  of  the  great  western  forests,  in 
the  silence  of  the  solitary  swamps,  where  pestilence  is 
abroad  in  the  torrid  noons,  and  miasma  rises  with  every 
night  that  falls,  where  the  dank  leaves  drop  death,  and 
the  graves  lie  thick  under  the  cypress- woods,  a  woman  in 
the  Order  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  lives  ever  among  the  poor, 
the  suffering,  the  criminal,  the  shameless,  sparing  herself 
no  pang,  fearing  no  death— dead  to  the  florid,  as  the  world 
i»  dead  to  her.  For  the  dying  her  voice  has  a  strange 
rich  music,  far  beyond  all  other ;  for  the  innocent  her  look 
has  a  nameless  terror,  it  is  often  very  evil  still ;  for  those 
who  are  in  dishonor,  or  in  danger,  her  lips  have  a  wild, 
sweet  eloquence  that  scares  them  back  from  their  abyss, 
and  leaves  them  saved  uat  sore  afraid ;  for  none  has  she 
a  history.  Once,  wh^n  in  ner  path  some  summer  roses 
bloomed,  and  in  the  sunlight  threw  their  soft  fragrance  on 
the  wind,  they  saw  tears  gather  in  her  eyes  and  fall,  slowly, 
as  though  each  tear  were  a  pang:  then  alone  did  they  ever 
see  that  she  thought  of  her  youtn,  that  she  remembered 
her  past. 

In  the  press  of  the  great  world,  far  sundered  from  her 
by  whom  his  guilt  came,  through  whom  his  guilt  still  pur- 
sues him,  one  man  lives  who  joins  to  the  life  that  is  known 
of  men,  a  life  that  is  unknown  by  any ;  a  life,  in  which 
all  who  weary  and  are  heavy-laden  are  aided  by  a  hand 
that  they  never  see  ;  in  which  every  shape  of  suffering  is 
sought  and  succored;  in  which  all  evil  memories  that 
tempt,  are  crushed  out,  as  in  a  debt  that  is  due ;  in  which 
all  deeds  of  sacrifice  are  done  with  a  strength  that  is 
merciless  only  to  itself;  in  which  a  sweet  and  sinless  hap- 
piness sheds  its  divine  radiance ;  yet  in  which  the  poig- 
nancy of  one  remorse,  the  memory  of  one  crime,  are  never 
lulled  to  peace  or  to  oblivion,  but,  following  the  appointed 
travail  of  a  silent  expiation  offered  only  to  the  dead,  and 
of  a  supreme  duty  rendered  only  toi^ards  God,  lay  subject 
the  stained  greatness  of  a  grand  guilty  life,  and  lift  it  up- 
wards into  holier  light. 
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fij  passion  his  life  fell,  lost  in  darkness  of  the  nig hv 
and  sank  in  the  lowest  deeps ;  yet,  though  once  faUen, 
who  shall  dare  deny  that,  in  the  end,  it  shall  not  reach  to 
that  atonement  which  unceasingly  is  besought,  obedient 
10  the  law  which  lies  on  every  human  soul,  seeking  foi 

Curification,  striving  for  immortality,  rising  nearer  and 
igher  towards  the  perfect  day;  onward  to 

•<  Other  heights,  in  other  lives,  God  willing  f 


THE    END. 
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